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ABU ABD ALLAH AL-HUMA1DI. 


The celebrated hdfiz Abu Abd Allah MuhammadTbn AbiNasrFatuh Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Humaifl Ibn Yasil al-Humaidi was a member of the tribe of Azd and a native 
of the island of Majorca; but his family originally belonged to ar-Rusafa, a suburb 
of Cordova. He delivered traditional information on the authority of Ali Ibn Hazin 
az-Zahiri (vol.ll. p. 267), to whom he had been particularly attached, and from 
.whose lips he had learned so much that he became generally known by the appel¬ 
lation of Ibn Hazm’s disciple. One of the other masters whose autority he cited 
was Abu Omar Yusuf Ibn Abd al-Barr, the author of the Kilab al-hltydb (1). In the 
year 448 (A. D. 1056-7), he set out for the East and made the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
Having heard Traditions taught in that city and inlfrikiya, Spain, Egypt, Syria, and 
Irak, he finally took up his residence in Baghdad. He bore a high reputation for 
nobleness Of character, learning, solid information, piety, and devotion; the progress 
-/ Which he made in studying the written texts of the Traditions was evidently a mark 
of divine grace. The emir Ibn Mdkula (voh II. p. 248), the author of the Ikmal, 
speaks of him in these terms : “ We have been informed by our friend Abu AM 
Allah al-Humaidi, a'man of great learning, talent, and intelligence;”—he then 
adds : st And I never saw his like for virtue, austerity of life, piety, and application 
“ to study. ” Al-MMiaidi is the author of a celebrated work, entitled : Al-Jamo 
* •*-. ‘ tol. m. i 
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bain as-Sahihain (the united contents of the Sahihs) of al-Bukhari and Muslim ; this 
production he taught publicly. Another of his works is a history of the learned men 
of Spain, to which he gave the title of Judwa tal-Muklabis (a brand for him who 
vnshes to light his fire), and which forms one volume. In the preface, he mentions 
that he wrote it, from memory, at the request of some persons in Baghdad. He used 
to say: “ There are three points connected with the study of the Traditions to which, 
“ first of all, attention should be directed; namely, the ( Hal or) defects prejudicial 
“ to their authenticity, and the best treatise thereon is that of ad-Darakutni ( vol. II. 
“ p. 239); the MAtalif wa Mukhtalif (synonymy of proper names), and the best work 
“ on the subject is that of the emir Abu Nasr Ibn Makula; the third point is, to know 
“ the precise date of each traditionist’s death, but on this we possess no work. I un- 
“ dertookto compile one on the subject, and the emir told me to draw it up in chro- 
“ nological order and, under each year, to arrange the names alphabetically.”— 
“ But,” says Abu Bakr Ibn Tarkhan (2), “his attention was so muchengaged by the 
“ two Sahihs, that he died without being able to execute that task.” The same per¬ 
son relates as follows : “Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi recited to us the following 
“ verses composed by himself : 

“ Visiting (/earned) men produces nothing nseful; ail we gain by it is (that we may after- 
4 ‘ wards repeat their words under) the stupid form of an it is said, or such a one said. Visit 
“ them therefore but seldom; unless it be to acquire knowledge or amend thy conduct.” 

Al-Humaidi met the Khatib Abu Bakr (vol. I. p. 75) at Damascus, and has given 
some information on his authority; and his own authority is occasionally cited by the 
Khatib. He was born some time before the year 4-20 (A. D. 1029), and he died 
at Baghdad on the eve of Tuesday, the 17th ofZu ’l-Hijja, A. H. 488 (18th Dec., 
A. D. 1095). As-Samani says, in his Ansdb, under the word al-Maydraki (belonging 
to Majorca), that al-Humaidi’s death took place in the month of Safar, A. H. 491 ; 
so, at least, I found it written in the abridgment which Ali Ibn al-Athir al-3azari 
(vol. 11. p. 288) made of that work. Suspecting this to be a fault of my own copy, 
I examined the passage in a number of other manuscripts, and found them all to 
agree; as-Samani’s original work, of which we possess Ibn al-Athir’s abridgment, I 
had no means of consulting, as it was not to be found in this country (Egypt). The 
great discordance of these two dates remained upon my mind, and having, at length, 
consulted as-Samanfs Supplement, I met with the following passage : “ Al-Humaidi 
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*■* died on the eve of Tuesday, the 17th of Zu l-Hijjja, A. II. 488, and was interred 
<i: the next morning in the cemetery at the Abrez gate, near the tomb of Abu Jshalr 
s< as-SMrfizi. The funeral prayer was said over the corpse in the great mosque of 
“ the citadel {Jdmi ’l-Xasr)., by the jurisconsult Abu Bakr Muhammad Sbn Ahmad 
“ as-Shashi ( vol.il. p. 625); but, in the month of Safar, A. H. 49!, itwas removed 
“ to the cemetery at the Mart gale and buried near the tomb of Bishr. Ibu al-Harith 
u al-Hafi (voL I. p. 257).” By this I perceived that the fault originated with Ibn 
al-AtMr whilst he was snaking bis‘abridgment; the copy of the work which he was 
then condensing may have here offered a fault of the transcriber, and lbn al-Alhir 
copied it without searching for the date in other quarters; or perhaps the copyist may 
have omitted a line, a circumstance which sometimes happens .—AhHumaidi was so 
called after Ms ancestor Humaid: I have been informed by an historical writer, that 
he found this surname mentioned, in a work on history, as being derived from the 
name of Humaid, the son of Abd ar-Rahman, the son of Auf (3); but this derivation 
is false, for Abu AM Allah al-Humaidi belonged to the tribe of Azd, and Abd ar-Rah ¬ 
man to the Zuhra family, a branch of the tribe of Koraish : how them could any 
relationship have subsisted between them ?—Maytiraka ( Majorca ) is the name of an 
island in the Western Sea, near the land of Spain. 


(1) The life of this hdfiz is given by our author. 

{%} Abtl Bakr Ibn Tarkhftn was one of the masters under whom ibn a!-Arabi studied at Baghdad.—(Stfaf.) 

(3) Abd ar-Rabmdn Ibn Auf az-Zuhri, an eminent member of the tribe of Koraish, and one of the eight 
first converts to Islamism, was also one of the tee persons to whom Muhammad promised paradise. Before 
his conversion he bore the name of Abd al-Kaaba. Buiing the persecution, he took refuge in Abyssinia. He 
fought at the combat of Badr and at all the other engagements in which Muhammad commanded; at the 
battle of Ohad, he receive! a severe wound in the leg, and halted' ever after. In the lifetime of Muhammad, 
he acted as mufti. On the death of Omar, he was one of the six delegates [ashdb as-Shilra) appointed to make 
choice of another khalif. His birth took place ten years after the year ot the Elephant; he died at Medina 
A. H. 32 (A. D. 652-3), at the ageof seventy-five, and was interred in the Baki cemeteryo He had acqpiiied 
great wealth in mercantile pursuits. On one occasion, he contributed bait his property to the service of Js- 
lamism; another lime, he sold lands ts the value of forty thousand dirars, and bestowed the amount on the 
poor. He equipped also five hundred horse and fifteen hundred foot for tbs cause of religion. On his death, 
th# eighth part of his estate, the share allotted by law to the widows of the deceased, amounted to three 
hgtidredand twenty thousand (pieces of silver). — (Siar as-Salaf. — Al~Bahr az-Zdkhir.) 
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AL-MAZARI AL-MALIRI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad at-Tamimi (member 
of the tribe of Tamtm) al-Mazari was a doctor of the sect of Malik and one of the 
most noted persons of the age for his knowledge of the Traditions and the manner in 
which he lectured on that subject. He composed a good commentary on Muslim’s 
Sahih, and entitled it Kildb al-Molim bi fawdid kitdb Muslim (the indicator of the 
instructive passages contained in the book of Muslim) ; this work served the kddi Iyad 
( vol. II. p. 4-17) as the basis of his Ikmal, which is, in fact, the complement of al- 
Mazari’s treatise. He composed also a number of philological works and a book 
called Idah al-MahsUl fi, Burhdn il-Osdl( 1). This doctor, so highly distinguished 
for his talents and varied information, died atal-Mahdiya (in the province of Tunis ) 
on the 18th of the first Rabi, A. H. 536 (22nd Oct., A. D. 1141), aged eighty-three 
years, and was buried at al-Monastir. Some place his death on Monday, the second 
day of that month.— Mdzari means belonging to Mdzar (Mazzara), a village in the 
island of Sicily. 


(1) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa; its title seems to indicate that it was a commentary on a 
work of divinity or jurisprudence, entitled : Burhdn al-Osul (demonstration of principles). 


ABU MUSA AL-ISPAHANI. 


Abu Musa Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr Omar Ibn Abi Isa Ahmad Ibn Omar Ibn 
Muhammad Ihn Abi Isa al-Ispahani al-Madini, the first kdfiz of the age for his vast 
memory and learning, composed a number of useful works on the Traditions and 
their subsidiary sciences. His Kitdb al-Mughtth (the assist er), in one volume, forms 
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the complement of al-Harawi’s Kitdb al-Gharibain ( vol. 1. p. 78); in it he corrects 
the faults of that author, and it is really a useful book. He left also a small volume, 
entitled Kildb az-Zidddt (book of additions), designed by him as a supplement to the 
Ansdb, a work composed by his master Abu’l-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Mak- 
disi (1) : in this treatise he indicates the errors and omissions of the Ansdb. After 
travelling abroad in search of Traditions, he returned to Ispahan and continued to 
reside in that city. He was born in the month of ZuT-Kaada, A. H. 501 (June-July, 
A. D. 1108), and he died on the eve of Wednesday, the 9th of the first Jumada, 
A. H. 581 (August, A. D. 1185). His birth and death took place at Ispahan. — 
Madini means belonging to the city (madina) of Ispahan; the hafiz Abu ’s-Saad as-Sa- 
mani states, in his Ansdb, that this adjective may mean : 1 . belonging to Medina; 
2. belonging to Marw; 3. belonging to Naisdpur; k. belonging to Ispahdn; 5 be¬ 
longing to the city (madina) of al-Mubarak, near Kazwtn; 6. belonging to Bukhara; 
7. belonging to Samarkand; 8. belonging toNasaf. He adds that, to express belong¬ 
ing to Medina, the relative adjective Madani is generally used. 


(1) See the next article. 


ABU L-FADL IBN AL-KA1SARAN1 AL-MAKDISI. 


The hdfiz Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Tahir Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad al-Makdisj, gene¬ 
rally called Ibn al-Kaisarani, was one of those doctors who had undertaken long 
ourneys in search of Traditions. He heard ( traditional information delivered ) in 
Hijaz, Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia and its northern borders, Arabian and Persian 
Irak, Fars, Khuzestan, and Khorasan. He then took up his abode in Hamadan and 
obtained a high reputation for his knowledge of the Traditions and his learning in 
the sciences connected with them. A great number of works and compilations were 
drawn up by him on that subject, and they all serve to prove the extent of his learn¬ 
ing and the correctness of his information. He composed an Atraf (or index ) to the 
Six Boohs, that is to say, to the Sahihs of al-Bukhari, Muslim, Abu Dawud, at-Tir- 
midi, an-Nasai, and Ibn Maja; he drew up also an Atrdflo ad-Darakutni’s Ghardib 
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[obscure terms occurring in the Traditions), and to the Kitdb al-Ansab [book of pa¬ 
tronymics). This last work forms a small volume, and is the same for which the 
hdfiz Abu Musa al-Ispahani(see the preceding article) composed a supplement. He 
was well versed in the science of Sdfiism and its different branches; there even exists 
a work by him on the subject. He left also some good poetry. The hdfiz Abu 
Musa and some others wrote Traditions under his dictation. Abu’l-Fadl al-Makdisi was 
born at Bait al-Makdis [the home of the holy place , Jerusalem) on the 6th of Shawwal, 
A. H. 448 (18th Dec., A. D. 1056); he commenced learning Traditions in 460 ; he 
went to Baghdad in 467 (A. D. 1074-5); and afterwards returned to Jerusalem, where 
he assumed the pilgrim-dress and proceeded loMekka. He died at Baghdad on Fri¬ 
day, the 28th of the first Rabi, A. H. 507 (14th Sept., A. D. 1118), on his return 
from the pilgrimage, which duly he had fulfilled more than once. His body was 
interred in the Old Cemetery ( al-Makbara tal-Altka), situated on the west bank of the 
Tigris. Some place his death on Thursday, the 20th of the month just named. — 
His son Abu Zara Tahir Ibn Muhammad al-Makdisi was renowned for the extent and 
high authority of his information it the Traditions ; but he was unacquainted with 
the science [of jurisprudence) , his father having merely sent him, when a boy, to hear 
the lessons of some ( traditionists ), such as Abu Muhammad Abd ar-Rahman Ibn 
Ahmad ad-Dubi (?), who was then teaching at Rai, Abu’l-Fath Abdus Ibn Abd-Allah, 
at Hamadan, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Olhman al-Kamikhi, and Abu ’l-Hasan 
Makki Ibn Mansur as-Sallar. He then took him to Baghdad, where he beard the 
lessons of Abu T-Kasim Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Raiyan and other masters. On the 
death of his father, he settled at Hamadan, whence he proceeded to Baghdad ( every 
year) to join the pilgrim caravan and teach there the greater part of the Traditions 
which he had learned. Amongst those who received Traditions from him were the 
vizir Abu ’i-Muzaffar YahyalbnHubaira (1) and others. He was born at Rai, A. H. 
481 (A. D. 1088-9), and he died at Hamadan on Wednesday, the 7th of the latter 
Rabi, A. H. 566 (19th Dec., A. D. 1170).— Kaisar&ni means belonging to Kaisariya 
(Cwsarea), a maritime village of Syria, which is now in the hands of the Franks (2), 
whom God confound! 


(1) Ibn Khallikctn gives a notice on this vizir. 

(2) Caesarea was retaken by the sultan Bibars in the year 663 (A. D. 1265). 
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ABU ABD ALLAH IBN MANDA. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Jbn Yahya Ibn Manda al-Abdi, a celebrated transmit¬ 
ter of traditional information and the author of a history of Ispahan, was a hdfiz of 
the highest authority. He belonged to a family of eminence which produced a 
number of learned men; he did not draw his origin from the tribe of Abd [as the sur¬ 
name Abdi would imply), but Barra, his mother, was connected with the tribe of Abd 
Yalil (1) through her father Muhammad, and Ibn Manda bore this surname after his 
maternal ancestors, The hdfiz Abu Musa al-Ispahani mentions him in the Zidddt 
[see p. 5 of this vol .) and traces up his genealogy, but this list I shall not insert on 
account of its length. Al-H&zimi [see p. 11 of this vol.) speaks of him also in the 
Kitdb al-Ojala, but omits the genealogy. The hdfiz Ibn Manda died A. H. 301 
(A, D. 913-4).—In a subsequent part of this work, we shall give the life of his 
descendant, Yahya Ibn Abd al-Wahhab. 


(i) Abd Y41il, the son of Jurham, left his name to a Yemenite tribe established in HijAz. 


AL-FARABRI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Matar Ibn Salih Ibn Bishr al-Farabri is 
well known as the teacher, from memory, of al-Bukhari’s Sahth, which work he had 
learned under the author. People came from all quarters to hear him repeat this 
book. He was born A. H. 231 (A. D. 845-6), andhedied on the 3rd of Shawwal, 
A. 11. 320 (October, A. D. 932).— Farabri means belonging to Farabr, a town situa- 
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ied on the bank of the Jihun ( Oxus ), and in the neighbourhood of Bukhara, Al-Fa- 
rabri was one of al-Bukhari’s pupils, and the last survivor of those who taught, from 
memory, their master’s Sahih. 


AL-FURAWI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad lbn Ahmad 
Ibn Abi T-Abbas as-Saidi al-Furawi an-Naisapuri ( native of NaisdpUr ), surnamed 
Kamal ad~Din (perfect in religion) (1), was a distinguished jurisconsult and tra- 
ditionist. He attended the sittings of the Imam al-Haramain, author of the Nihdya 
tal-Matlab ( vol. 11. p. 121), and took notes of his lessons on the fundamentals (of 
jurisprudence ). Al-Furawi passed his youth among the Sufis, and became a doctor 
of the law, a tradilionist, a mufti, a controvertist, and a preacher. Though ad¬ 
vanced in age, he used to carry food to the travellers who came to see him, and even 
served them at table. Having set out on the pilgrimage to Mekka, he preached before 
crowded assemblies at Baghdad and the other towns through which he passed. In 
the two Holy Cities (of Mekka and Medina), he gave public lessons. On his return to 
Naisapur, he took his seat as professor in the Ndsihiya college, and discharged also 
the duties of imdm in the Mosque of al-Mutarriz. He learned Muslim’s Sahih from 
Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi (vol. II. p. 170), and al-Bukhari’s from Said lbn Abi Said. 
His other masters were Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. p. 9), Abu Bakr Ahmad al-Bai- 
haki (vol. 1. p. 57), Abu’l-Kasim Abd al-Karim lbn Hawazin al-Kushairi (vol. II. 
p. 152), and the Imam al-Haramain. He was the sole person authorised to repeat 
and explain some of the hdfiz al-Baihaki’s works, such as the Daldil an-NuMwa 
(proofs of Muhammad’s prophetic mission ), al-Asmd wa ’s-Sifdt (the names and attri¬ 
butes of the Divinity ), al-Baath wa ’n-Nushur (the resurrection and revivification of 
mankind ), and the two collections of prayers, the greater and the less. It was 
(punningly) said of him : al-Furawi alfu rdwi (al-Furdwi is worth one thousand 
transmitters of traditional information). He was born at Naisapur, A. H. 441 (A.D. 
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1049-50), some say, 442; at the age of six years he commenced learning Traditions, 
and lie died on Thursday morning, the 21st—some say, the 22nd— of Shawwal, 
A. II. 530 (24th July, A. D. 1136). —Furawi means belonging toFurdwa, a village 
on the frontiers of Khowarezm; it is called also Ribdt Furdwa, and was built in 
the khalifatc of al-Mamun, by Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, the governor of Khorasan. 


(1) According to al-YAfi, in his MirAt, and al-Othm4m, in his Tabakdt al-Fukihd, al-Fur&wi bore also 
the surname of Fakih al-Haram (the jurisconsult of the sacred territory of Mekkn), 


AL-AJURRI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Abd Allah al-Ajurri, a jurisconsult of 
the sect of as-Shafi and a tradilionist, is the author of that collection of forty Tradi¬ 
tions which is called after him Arbain al-Ajurri. This doctor, who was noted for 
his piety and virtue, delivered Traditions on the authority of Abu Muslim al-Kajji, 
Abu Shoaib al-Harrani, Ahmad Ibn Yahyaal-Hulwani, al-Mufaddal Ibn Muhammad 
al-Jundi, and a great number of other masters contemporary with them. Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Ishak an-Nadim mentions him in the work entitled al-Fihrest (1). Al- 
Ajurri composed many treatises on the law and the Traditions. In the History of 
Baghdad, the Khatib Abu Bakr al-Baghdudi [vol. l.p. 75) speaks of him as con¬ 
scientious, veracious, pious, and the author of numerous works. He taught Tradi¬ 
tions at Baghdad previously to the year 330 (A. D. 941). He then proceeded to 
Mekka, and continued to reside there till his death. A number of the h&fizes gave 
Traditions on his authority, and Abu Noaim al-Ispahani [vol. 1. p. 74), the author 
of the Hilya tal-Awlia , was one of them. A certain learned man informed me that 
when al-Ajurri entered Mekka, he exclaimed, in admiration : “ I implore of thee, 
“ 0 God! the favour to remain here one year;” and that he heard a voice reply : 
“ Nay, thirty years.” He survived thirty years, and died at Mekka in the month of 
Muharram, A. H. 360 (November, A. D. 970). The Khatib says that hfe found this 
date on his tombstone. — Ajurri is derived from Ajurr (brick), but I know not why 

VOL. III. 2 
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he received this surname. — I since found the following marginal note in a copy of 
[Ibn Bashkuwdrs) Silat The imam Abu Bakr, surnamed al-Ajurri because he 
“ belonged to a village near Baghdad called al-Ajurri resided at Mekka, and died 
“ there on the 1st of Muharram, A. H. 360.” 


(1) See vol. I. p. 680. 


AS-SALAMI THE HAFIZ. 


Abu '1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Nasir Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Amr, a native of 
Baghdad, and generally known by the surname of as-Salami, was an accomplished 
scholar and the most eminent hafiz in Baghdad at that epoch. He possessed great 
literary acquirements, having studied philology under Abu Zakariya at-Tibrizi (1). 
The copies which he made of books were very correct. He was indefatigable in 
the search of instructive observations, and these he carefully noted down. A great 
quantity of information has been given on his authority by the very first masters. 
The learned men of that age were his pupils, and the h&fiz Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi 
(uol. II. p. 96), who was one of the number, cites his authority very frequently. 
The hafiz Abu Saad as-Samani [vol. II. p. 156) mentions him in his different works. 
As-Salami’s birth occurred on the eve of Saturday, the 15th of Shaaban, A H. 467 
(April, A. D. 1075), and he died at Baghdad on the eve of Tuesday, the 18th of 
Shaaban, A. H. 550 (16th Oct., A. D. 1155). The next morning, his body was 
carried forth, and funeral prayers were said over it thrice, near the mosque of the 
Sultan [Jdm% ’s-Sultdn ); it was then taken across the river to the mosque (Jdmi) of 
al-Mansur, where the funeral service was again performed, after which they bore it 
to the Harbiya cemetery, at the Harb gate, and interred it under the sidra (2), at the 
side of Abu Mansur Ibn al-Anbari the preacher's tomb. — “ Saldmi means native 
“ of Madina tas-Saldm [the city of welfare), that is, Baghdad. Such,” says as-Sa- 
m&ni, “ was the note written by himself on his own surname. ” 

(1) His life is given by Ibn Khallikin, 

(2) The word sidra means lotus-tree. It may perhaps designate here some religious edifice. 
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AL-HAZIMI THE HAFIZ. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi Othman Musa Ibn Othm&n Ibn Musa Ibn Othman 
Ibn Hazim al-Hazimi al-Hamadani (native of Hamadan), surnamed Zain ad-Din 
(ornament of religion ), was distinguished by the exactitude of his information asa hdfiz 
and the eminent sanctity of his life. Having learned by heart the sacred Koran, he 
attended the lessons of Abu ’1-Wakt Abdal-Auwal as-Sijazi ( vol. II. p. 171) at Hama¬ 
dan, and learned Traditions in the same city from Abu Mansur SheherdarIbn Shi- 
ruyah the Dailemite, Abu Zara Tahir Ibn Muhammad al-Makdisi (seep. 6 of this 
vol.), the h&fiz Abu M-Ala al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad (1), a'nd a great number of other mas¬ 
ters. He studied the law at Baghdad under'the shaikh Jamal ad-Din Wathik Ibn 
Fadlan (2) and others; there also he heard Traditions delivered by Abu ’1-Husain Abd 
al-Hakk and AbitNasr Abd ar-Rahim, the sons of Abd al-Khalik Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Yusuf, Abu T-Fath Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Shalll, and others. He then 
undertook to collect Traditions himself, and with that view he visited a number of the 
cities of Irak, whence he proceeded to Syria, Mosul, Fars, Ispahan, Hamadan, and 
most of the towns in the province of Adurbaijan. He wrote down Traditions under 
the dictation of nearly all the shaikhs at these places, and devoted his attention so 
specially to this branch of study, that he attained in it a great eminence and a high 
reputation. He composed on this and on other subjects a number of instructive 
works, such as the Nasih wa ’l-Mansuh on (the annulling and the annulled) Tradi¬ 
tions; the Kitab al-Fakal ( discriminator ), treating of those patronymics the meaning 
of which might be mistaken (mushtabih an-nisba ); the Kitab al-Oj&la (the ready as- 
sister) on patronymics; a work on geographical synonyms and the names of places 
which, when written, are liable to be mispronounced; the Silsila tad-Dahab (golden 
chain), treating of the Traditions delivered by Ibn Hanbal (vol. I. p. 44) on the au¬ 
thority of as-Shafi (vol. II. p. 569); the Shurat al-Aiyimma (qualities required in an 
im&m), etc. He resided at Baghdad, on the east side of the river, constantly engaged 
in study and the practice of virtue, till fate cut through the branch of his life whilst 
yet green. This event happened at Baghdad on the eve of Monday, the 28th of the 
first Jumada, A. H. 584 (25th July, A. D. 1188). He was interred in the ShUntzi 
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cemetery (vol. L p. 556); close to [the grave of) SamnAn Ibn Hamza (3), and opposite 
to the tomb of al-Junaid (vol. 1. p. 338). Crowds of people attended the funeral 
service which was said over him in the court of the mosque of the Castle (Jaffli 
’l-Kasr ); the body was then taken to the west side of the river, and the prayer was 
there repeated. His hooks w r ere distributed among the traditionists. Al-Uazimi was 
horn A. H. 548 (A. I). SI53-4), or 549, on the road leading to Ramadan. He was 
carried to that city, and in it he passed his youth. — He bore the surname of 
Hdzimi because one of his ancestors was called Hdzim. 


(!) Abu ’1-A1& al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad, a h.6fa and teacher of the Kor&n~readings, died A. H. 569 (A. D. 
H73-4), aged eighty-one years. Ha was a native of Hamaddn.— 'Nujdm. Huff&z.) 

(2) The learned imdm Jam&l ad-Din Abft ’1-Kasina Wdthik Ibn Ali Ibn at-Fadl Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Fadldn, 
a doctor of the Shafite sect, was born at Baghdad, A. H. 515 (A. D. H21-2). He made bis studies at Bagh¬ 
dad and NaMpiVr, and became professor in the Nizdmiya college of the former city. His death occurred in 
ShaabAn, A. H. 595 (June, A. D. 1199). The author of the Tabakdt aUFukahA observes that some persons 
call this doctor Ya'hya not WAthik, and Ibn KAdi Shohba gives him the name of Yahya in his Tabakdt as- 
Shdfiyin. The latter author says that Ibn Fadldn held a high rank as a jurisconsult, a theologian, a contro- 
vertist, and a dialectician. The author of the Tabakdt al-Fukahd informs us that Abii Abd Allah Muhammad, 
the son of this Ibn Fadldn, was professor at the Mustansiriya college in Baghdad, that lie acted as Kddi 
’l-Kuddt [chief judge) for the khalif an-Nasir li-Din Illah, and died A. JK. 631 (A. D. l'233-4). 

(3) Abft ’l-Hasan Samndn Ibn Hamza ’1-Khauwds was adisciple of Sari as-Sakati (vol. I.p. 555) and other 
sufis. He used to discourse with great eloquence on the love of God, and replied,, when asked what was 
sufism: “ to possess nothing and to let nothing possess you.” This eminent shaikh died some time after al- 
Junaid.«=tarod!KA al-Anwdr fi Tabakdt il-Akhydr, by Abd al-Wahb&b as-SfedrJini; MS. of the Bibliotheque 
impiriale , Supplement.) 


ABIJ-BA1R. IBN AIL-AftAJBI. 


AM Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad, 
generally known by the surname of JIbn d-Arabi, was a celebrated hdfis, a member 
of the tribe of Maafir and anativeof Seville m Spain. Ibn Bashkuwal speaks of him 
in these terms, in his Siht: “ That Mfiz illedwith learnmg to overflowing; the last 
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** of the erudite, the last imdm and the last hdfiz of Spain. I met him in the city of 
“ Seville on Monday morning, the 2nd of tin' latter Jumada, A. H. 516 (August, A. D. 
“ 1122). He informed me that it was on Sunday, mc 1st ofthc first Rabi, A. H. 485 
“ (April, A. D. 1092), that he set out with his fatheron their journey to the East (1), 
“ and that he went to Syria, where he met Abu Bakr Muhammad Ihn al-Walid at- 
“ Tortushi ( vol. II. p. 665), under whom he studied jurisprudence. Having gone to 
“ Baghdad, he heard Traditions from” — some ofthc most eminent masters—“and 
“ then proceeded to llijaz, lie performed the.pilgrimage in the year 489, and, on 
“ hisreturn to Baghdad, he became the pupil of Abu Bakr as-Sbashi (vol. 11. p. 625), 
“ Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali (vol. II. p. 621), and other doctors and philologers. He 
“ then left Baghdad. In Misr and Alexandria, he mot a great number of tradi— 
“ tionisls, and wrote down Traditions under their dictation, communicating to them 
“ the fruits of his own researches whilst he received theirs. In the rear 493, he 
“ returned to Spain, and entered Seville with a greater stock of information than any 
“ person who had travelled to the East ever brought back before. He was deeply 
“ versed in a variety of sciences, and had attained a high proficiency in all thebran- 
“ ches of learning; on such subjects he discoursed with great ability, and, being 
“ enabled by his penetrating genius to comprehend them all, lie displayed the utmost 
“ ardour in diffusing information, whilst he employed the acuteness of his mind in 
“ distinguishing what was exact therein from what was not. Wo may add that he 
“ was equally distinguished by the amenity of his character, the charm of his man- 
“ ners, his affability, humility, nobleness of mind, obliging disposition, and con- 
“ slancy in friendship. Having been appointed kddi in his native town, he rendered 
“ the highest service to the inhabitants by the firmness with which he discharged his 
“ duties and the severity which made him an object of terror for the wicked. On his 
“ removal from office, he turned his mind to the task of diffusing learning. I asked 
‘ ‘ him the date of his birth, and he informed me that he was born on the eve of 
“ Thursday, the 21st of Shaaban, A. H. 468 (April, A.D. 1076). He died in North 
“ Africa and was interred in tliccity of Fez, in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
“ 543 (August-September, A. D. 1148).” To these words of lbn Bashkuwal 1 may 
add that the hdfiz lbn al-Arabi left a number of works, and amongst others that en¬ 
titled a l-Adrida tnl-Ahwadifi Sharh it-Tirmidi(lhe fluency of the expert, being a com¬ 
mentary on the Traditions collected by at-Tirmidi ). He was born at Seville; some 
say, in the year 469 (A. D. 1076-7). His death is stated to have taken place in the 
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month of the first Jumada, whilst he was returning from Morocco to Fez, and at a 
day’s journey from the latter city. His corpse was transported to Fez and interred in 
the cemetery of al-Jaiyani (2) — His fatherwas born A. H. 435 (A. D. 1043-4), and 
hediedinthemonthofMuharram, A. H. 493 (November-December, A. D. 1099),in 
Egypt, on his return from the journey which he and his son had made to the East; 
he was an accomplished scholar and an able kdtib. —The title of Ibnal-Arabi’s work, 
al Adridatal-Ahwadi, requires explanation; aarida means command of language /they 
say : Such a one has an extreme aarida, to indicate that he has a great command of 
language; ahwadi means one who gets through business lightly , owing to his skill; 
or, according to al-Asmai, one expert in business , completely master of it, and who 
lets no part of it escape his attention. 


(1) Ibn ai-Arabi wrote an account of this journey; Ibn Khaldun mentions it, in his History of the Berbers, 
under the title of Rihla (journey ), and informs us that the author speaks in it of his shipwreck on the coast 
of Barka, where he and his father were hospitably treated by the nomadic Arabs of that region. 

(2) This doctor must not be confounded with the mdlikite Ibn Arabi, the author of a large volume of mys¬ 
ticism in five hundred et sixty chapters, and entitled al-Futtih&t tal-Makkiya (Uekkan revelations ). The 
latter’s names were Muhi ad-Dtn Muhammad Ibn Ali; he died A. H. 638 (A. D, 1240). 


AN-NAKKASH AL-BAGHDADI. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Lbn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ziad al-Mukri [teacher of 
the readings of theKordn , and ) surnamed an-Nakkash, belonged toa family of Mosul, 
but was born andbrought up at Baghdad. He possessed great learning in the Kor&n 
and its interpretation, on which last subject he composed a work entitled : Shafa 
as-Suddr [medicine of the heart). Amongst his other productions we may notice the 
Ishdra (indication ), on the obscure terms of the Koran; the Maudih [elucidator ), on 
the Koran and its style; the Didd el-Akl [contrary to reason) ; the Man&sik (rites of 
devotion ); the Fahm al-Manasik [comprehension of the riles); the Akhbar al-Kussdsft) 
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(i history of the story-tellers); the Dhamm al-Hasad (dispraise of envy); the Daldilan- 
NuMwat (proofs of Muhammad's prophetic mission); the Abwab (doors, Qr chapters), 
on the Koran; the Iram Dhdt al-Imad (the Iram of many columns ) (1); the greater, 
the less, and the medium dictionary ofKoran-reaciers and their readings; the greater 
Book of the Seven (readings), with the reasons (or defects ?) of the readings; the lesser 
Book of the Seven (readings); the medium Book of the Seven. He travelled very 
much in the East and in the West. He heard Traditions delivered at' Kufa, Basra, 
and Mekka.in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, at Mosul, in Persian Irak, Khorasan, 
and Transoiiana, but some of those which he taught are merely rejected Traditions 
headed with approved isndds (2). His name happening to be mentioned in the pre¬ 
sence of Talha Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, this person said : “'He was false in his 
“ Traditions, and addicted to story-telling.” He delivered orally pi^ges ofliteratiye 
on the authority of the most eminent among the learned, and his own authority was 
cited by them for some which they delivered. Al-Barkani (3) said : “Ail the Tradi- 
“ tions taught by an-Nakkash are faulty, and, in his interpretation of the Koran, * 
“ there is not a single genuine Tradition.” An Nakkash was born A. H. 266 (A. D. 
879-80); some say, 265; and he died on Tuesday the 2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 351 
(4th Nov., A. D. 962). The next day, he was interred. By other accounts his 
death is placed a year sooner, or a year later. — JSaM&sh means a painter of walls 
and ceilings, etc. ; which profession this doctor had followed in the early part of his 
life. 


(1) See Lane’s Thousand and one Nights, vol. II. p. 342, for the description of this fabulous place. 

(2) See Introduction to vol. I. p. xxii. 

(2) The hdfiz Ahh Baler Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn GhAlib al-BarkAni, born (at Barkdn, a vil¬ 
lage) in KhowArezm, A. H. 339 (A. D. 950-1), died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 425 (May-June, A. D. 1034). 
He haS some acquaintance with Arabic philology ( arabiyo ), and composed a Musnad , or body of authentic 
Traditions, in which he inserted the contents of al-Bukhari’s Sahih and those of Muslim’s. The Khatib, who, 
as well as al-Baihaki and Abb Ishak as-ShlrAzi, gave some Traditions on his authority, says : “ Amongst all 
“ our masters, we did not find one possessing more solid information than he. His piety was conspicuous, 
“ and he possessed deep learning in the law.”— (Nvjum. Al-YAfi. Tab. al-Buffdz.) 
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IBN SHANABUD. 


Abu '1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Aiyub Ibn as-Salt Ibn Shanabud, an 
eminent master of the Koran-readings and a native of Baghdad, was a pious and well- 
intentioned, but weak-minded man. It is said that he uttered much nonsense and 
little real learning. Having become the sole depository of some rare and singular 
readings of the Koran, he introduced them into his recitations from that book whilst 
presiding at the public prayer (1). By this he incurred general reprehension, and 
the vizir Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn Mukla, the celebrated penman, having been 
informed that he had changed some passages of the Koran by substituting certain 
words for others which belonged to the primitive revealed text, had the delinquent 
brought before him, in the beginning of the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 323 
(March, A. D. 935), and kept him prisoner in his house for some days. On Sun¬ 
day, the 7th of the same month, he convoked an assembly composed of the kddi 
Abu ’1-Husain Omar Ibn Muhammad, Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Musa Ibn al-Abbas Ibn 
Mujahid, teacher of the Koran -readings, and other persons of the same profession. 
Ibn Shanabud was then brought in and examined in the presence of the vizir, but he 
replied with great insolence to him, the kddi, and Ibn Mujahid, calling them persons 
of little information, and reproaching them with not having travelled in the pursuit 
of learning as he had done; the kddi was even treated by him as a mere dotard. 
On this, the vizir orderedhim to be flogged, and the prisoner, whilst undergoing this 
punishment, which consisted in seven’ distinct beatings, invoked God’s vengeance 
on Ibn Mukla, praying that his hand might be cut off and his prosperity ruined; and 
such was really the ease, as will be seen in our accountof that vizir’s life. They then 
examined him relatively to the readings which he was accused of having employed, 
and he answered by denying those which gave scandal, and declaring that some rea¬ 
ders did make use of the others. Being called on to recant, he consented and said : 
“ I renounce my manner of reading, and in future 1 shall follow no other than that 
“ of the manuscript drawn up by [the khalif) Othman Ibn Affan, and that which is 
“ publiclyreceived.” The vizir ordered this declaration to be taken down, and made 
him subscribe his name to it. This subscription contained evidently the expression 
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of Ibn Shanabud’s sincere repentance. The words of the document were : “ Mu- 
“ hammad Ibn Ahmad, generally known by the name of lbn Shanabud, being ques- 
“ tioned as to the report of his having thus read [the verse of the Kordn) : When 
“ you are called to prayer on the day of the assembly, go (2) to the commemoration of 
“ God, he acknowledged it And being queslioned as to the reading : and (do) ye 
“ make this your gratitude that ye declare (the Koran) to be false (3)? he acknow- 
“ ledged it; and, as to the reading : may the hands of Abd Lahab perish, and he has 
“ already perished (4), he acknowledged it; and, as to the reading : because there 
“ was a king before them who took every ship by force (5), he acknowledged it; and, 
“ as to the reading : like wool carded (6), he acknowledged it; and, as to : this day we 
“ will save thee on account of thy invocation (7), he acknowledged it; ahd, as to : and , 
“ when he fell down, the men plainly perceived that the Genii, had they known that 
‘ ‘ which is secret, had not continued a year in ignominious punishment (8), he acknow- 
“ ledged it; and, as lo : by the night when it spreads its shades I by they day when it 
“ shinelh forth /»<• he male and the female (9)1 he acknowledged it; and, as to : the 
“ infidels have already charged (Muhammad) with imposture, but (the punishment, 
“ shall be eternal (10),he acknowledged it; and, as to: and that there may be a band 
“ of you inviting lo the best (religion), and commanding that which is just, and for- 
“ bidding that which is evil, and asking God’s assistance against (the misfortunes) 
“ which be fall them ; these shall be happy ones (11)1 he acknowlegded it; and, as to: 
“ if you do it not, there will be trouble in the earth and wide spread corruption (12), 
“ he acknowledged it. And the witnesses here present have written their tc-,'monies 
“ to this instrument, declaring it to accord with his own declaration, and Ibn Shana- 
“ bud has written with his own hand what follows : — I, Muhammad, the son of 
* 1 Ahmad, the son of Aiyub, generally known 6y the name of Ibn Shanabud, acknow- 
“ ledge the contents of this paper lo be true, and to be my words and belief; and 
“ I take to witness Almighty God and the persons here present. And ifl act against 
“ this declaration, or if any thing in my conduct denote other sentiments than thosp 
“ here expressed, I declare that the Commander of the faithful may lawfully shed 
“ my blood. Written on Sunday, the 7lh of the first Rabi, of the year 323, at the 
“ sitting held by the vizir Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn Ali lbn Mukla; may he long 
11 enjoy the favour of God 1” Abu Aiyub as-Simsar then interceded with the vizir 
in order to procure Ibn Shanabud’s liberation, but observed to him that if he allowed 
his prisoner to return home, the unfortunate man would be murdered by the popu- 
voii. III. 3 
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lace. He, therefore, requested that he should be sent by night to al-Madain, whence, 
after a few days’ delay, he might privately return to his house in Baghdad, and not 
appear in public for some time. The vizir granted this request and sent Ibn Shana- 
bud to al-Madain. This reader died at Baghdad on Monday, the 3rd of Safar* A. H. 
328 (20th Nov., A. D. 939); some say thathe died a prisoner in the sultan’s palace. 
—Abu Bakr Ibn Mujahid died on Wednesday, the 18th of Shaaban, A. H. 32^ 
(13th July, A. D. 936), and was interred in a mausoleum erectedfor him in the Suk 
al-Ilr (the perfume market). His birth took place in the year 245 (A. D. 859-60). 


(1) Literally : He read ( the Kordn) with them, in the Mihrdb. 

(2) Go; in Arabic, famdd. The received text has fasau (hasten). See Korin, sArat 62, verse 9. 

(3) For gratitude (shukr ), the Korin has rizk (sustenance ). Sale renders the passage thus : “ And do ye 
“ make (this return for) your food (which ye receive from God), that ye deny ( yourselves to be obliged to him 
“ for the same," Surat 56, verse 81. 

ft) Kadtabba, for the received reading tabba(and may he perish). SArat 111, verse 1. 

(5) Before ( dmdm ), in place of behind (ward). SArat 18, verse 78. 

(6) Wool (sdf), in place of wool of various colours (ihn). SArat 101, verse 4 . 

(7) On account of thy invocation (by niddihd), in place of with thy body (bi-badanika). SArat 10, verse 92, 

(8) The Korin has : “ And when he fell down, the Genii plainly perceived that, if they had known that 
“ which is secret, they had not continued in ignominious punishment.” SArat 34, verse 13. 

(9) Korin, sArat 92, verses 1 and 2. The last words are not, to be found there. 

(10) The Korin has: “ Ye have already charged,” etc. SArat2S, verse 77. 

(11) Korin, sArat 3, verse 100. Ibn ShanabAd read fiyet (band) for ommet (people), and inserted the 
words : and asking God’s assistance, etc. 

(12) Korin, sArat 8, verse 74. Ibn ShanabAd substituted arid (wide) for kabir (great). To judge from 
these specimens, his readings were generally plausible. 


IBN AS-SAMMAK. 


Abu ’1-Abbas Muhammad Ibn Sabih, surnamed Al-Mazkur (1), and generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn as-Sammak, was a mawla to the tribe of Ijl, a native 
of Kufa, and a professional narrator of anecdotes. His devotion and self-mortifica- 
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lion, the elegance of his language, his pious exhortations and sayings, which were 
collected and learned by heart, acquired him great celebrity. He met some of the 
Moslims belonging to the class called as-Sadr al~Auwal (2), such as Hisham Ibn 
Orwa (3) an dal-Aamash ( vol . I. p. 587), and received information from them; Tra¬ 
ditions were given on his authority by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal and that imdm’s contem¬ 
poraries. It was in the time of Harun ar-Rashid that he left Kufa, his native place, 
and proceeded to Baghdad; after remaining in that city for some time, he returned 
to Kufa and died there. One of his sayings was : “ Fear God as if you had never 
“ obeyed him, and hope in him as if you had never disobeyed bim.” Harun ar- 
Rashid, having one day declared, with an oath, that he himself was one of those who 
were to enter Paradise, consulted doctors of the law on the subject (4). None of 
them opined that he was one of those persons, and as Ibn as-Sammak’s name was 
then mentioned to him, he had him called in and asked his opinion. Ibn as-Sam¬ 
mak proposed to him this question : “ Had the Commander of the faithful ever the 
“ occasion of committing an act of disobedience towards God, and abstained from 
“ it through fear of offending him ? ”—“ Yes,” said ar-Rasbid; “ in my youth, 1 
“ fell in love with a slave-girl belonging to a person in my service, and, having once 
“ found a favourable opportunity, I resolved on committing with her the evil deed, 
“ but reflecting on the fire of hell and its terrors, and recollecting that fornication 
“ was one of the grievous sins, I abstained from the girl through fear of Almighty 
“ God.” — Then let the Commander of the faithful rejoice! thou art one of those 
“ who shall enter Paradise,” said Ibn as-Sammak.—“ How,” said ar-Rashid, “dost 
“ thou know that?”—“From the words of the Almighty himself,” replied the 
other; “ he has said : But whoever shall have dreaded the appearing before his Lord 
“ and shall have restrained his soul from lust; verily Paradise shall be his abode (5).” 
These words gave ar-Rashid great joy. Ibn as-Sammak went one day to intercede 
with a grandee in favour of a man for whom he felt interested, and he addressed him 
in these terms : “ The beseecher and the besought will feel honoured if the request 
“ for which I come be granted, and disgraced if it be refused. Choose, therefore, 
“ for thyself the honour of giving, not the shame of refusing, and choose for me the 
“ honour of obtaining, not the shame of being refused. ” The request was granted. 
One of his sayings was : “He who, being inclined to the world, is sated with ils 
“ sweetness, shall be drenched with the bitterness of the other world, though he 
“ abhor it.” Having held a discourse one day in the hearing of his slave-girl, he 
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“ asked her what she thought of it. She replied that it would have been good, were 
it not for the repetitions. “ But, said he,” “I employ repetitions in order to make 
“ those understand who do not.”—“ Yes,*’she replied; “ and to make those under- 
“ stand who do not, you weary those who do.” The anecdotes told of him and the 
exhortations which he delivered are very numerous. He died at Kufa, A. H. 183 
(A. D. 799-80). — Sdmmak means a seller or a catcher offish ( samak ). 


(1) Al-Mazkur signifies the mentioned, the well-remembered. It is here employed as a surname, for in 
the Nujum, under the year 183, there is an article on him in which he is called Muhammad Ibn Sablh abu 
’l-Abbds al-Mazhur. 

(2) This expression serves to designate the Tdbis of the first generation, the immediate disciples of the 
companions. 

(3) His life is given by our author. 

(4) Had his oath been declared false, he would have been obliged, in conscience, to expiate it according to 
the prescribed forms. See vol. I. p. 53, n. 2. 

(5) KoiAn, surat 79, verse 40. 


ABU TALIB AL-MAKKI. 


Abu Talib Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Atiyaal-Harithi al-Makki, a celebrated preacher 
and the author of the work entitled Ml al-Kul&b (food for the heart ) (1), was noted 
for his piety and the austerity of his life. He pronounced discourses in the mosque, 
and composed some treatises on the Tauhid (2). Al-Jabal ( Persian Irak) was his 
native country, but, as he had resided at Mekka, he obtained the surname of al-Makki. 
He carried the practices of self-mortification to such a length that, it is said, he ab¬ 
stained from ordinary food during a considerable period and lived on nothing but 
wild herbs. In the use of this nutriment he persevered so long that his skin took a 
green tinge. In the Traditions and Sufism he received the lessons of numerous 
masters. He went to Basra after the death of Abu T-Hasan Ibn Salim and repre¬ 
sented himself as a follower of his doctrines (3). Having proceeded to Baghdad, he 
gave a public exhortation, but got so much embroiled in his discourse that the people 
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went away and left him. Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Makdisi ( p. 5 of this vol.) relates, 
in his Ans&b, that, when Abu Talib al-Makki went to Baghdad and preached to the 
crowded congregation which had assembled to hear him, he got embroiled in his 
discourse, and, in one passage, it is well recollected that he said : “ Nothing is more 
“hurtful to the creature than the creator (4). This made the people exclaim 
against him as a heretic, and, finding himself abandoned by them, he renounced 
preaching. Abu Talib al-Makki died at Baghdad on the 6th of the latter Jumada, 
A. H. 386 (7th June, A. D. 996), and was inte^ed in the Mdlikiya cemetery, on the 
eastern side [of the Tigris). His tomb isa well-known monument and attracts pious 
visitors.' — Harilhi means related to al-H&rilh, or to al-H&ritha; a number of tribes 
are designated by these names, and I do not know to which Abu Talib belonged.— 
Makki signifies native of Mekka. 


(1) This works was designated as a guide to novices entering into the sifi, or contemplative life. 

(2) Tauhtd signifies the profession of the divine unity, but, in the technical language of the Sfifis, it means 
the unification of the soul with the Divinity. This is the highest station to which the soul can he elevated 
by contemplation and the practices of the devout life. 

(3) This Ibn SAlim appears to have been a sfifi. 

(4) He probably meant to say than the world, but pronounced khdlik instead of khalk. 


IBN SAMOUN. 


Abu T-Husain Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ismail Ibn Anbas Ibn Ismail, sur- 
named Ibn Samoun, was a native of Baghdad and a celebrated preacher. For ex¬ 
temporaneous speaking he had not an equal, and, in the eloquence of his exhorta¬ 
tions, the charm of his allusions, and the grace of his style, he remained without a 
rival. Amongst the eminent doctors whom he met with and on whose authority he 
delivered Traditions, we may mention Abu Bakr as-Shibli [vol. l.p. 511). The Sahib 
Abu ’1-Kasim Ismail Ibn Abbad (vol. 1. p. 212) relates that he heard Ibn Samoun utter 
these words one day, when seated in the preacher’s chair : “ Extolled be the Being 
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“ who hath enabled [man) to speak by ( means of a piece of) flesh, and to see by 
“ ( means of apiece of) fat, and to hear by ( means of) a bone I”—an ingenious allu¬ 
sion to the tongue, the eye, and the ear. One of his sayings was : “Seeing sin to 
“ bo vile, I renounced it through a feeling of dignity, and it was replaced in me 
“ by devotion.” His discourses abounded in delicate turns of thought. The people 
of Irak had the highest opinion of his merit and were his enthusiastic admirers. 
Itis ofhim that al-Hariri speaks,in the beginning of his twenty-first makama, entitled 
ar-Rdziya (1), where he says : “ And I saw there, a certain morning, bands after 
“ bands, swarming like locusts and running like race-horses; describing to each other 
“ the preacher whom they were going to hear, andsettinglbnSamoun beneath him.” 
Never did such a preacher exist since that time. He died at Baghdad in the month 
of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 387 (December, A. D. 997); some say, on Friday, the 15th of 
Zu '1-Kaada of that year; and was buried at his residence, in the street called Shari 
’1-Attabiyin (2). On Thursday, the lllhofRajab, A. H.426, hiscorpse was removed 
to the cemetery at the Harb gate and there interred; it is said that his shroud was 
still in perfect preservation.— Samdun is stated to bean alteration of Ismail, the name 
of his grand-father.—The primitive signification of Anbas [the name of his great-grand¬ 
father) is lion; but the word was subsequently employed as a proper name for men. 
The letter n of this word is not a radical; anbas being formed from abas [to frown) 
as fdnal is formed from fdi 


(1) See de Sacy’s Hariri, page f -'f 

(2) Aitabiyin signifies makers of tabby, the silk stuff so called. 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-HASH1MI, THE ASCETIC. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhanynad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim al-Kurashi al-Hashimi [de¬ 
scended from Hdshim of the tribe of Koraish), a holy and pious ascetic and a native of 
al-Jazira tal-Khadra (Algeziras in Spain), was distinguished by the gift of miracles, 
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1 heard the people of Egypt relate most extraordinary things of him, and I saw a 
number of his disciples, who had all participated in the divine favour shown to their 
master; from them I learned that he had promised to some of his followers an exal¬ 
tation in God’s grace and that they really attained it. He ranked among the great 
saints of the first class. In his native country, the West, he frequented the society 
of the most eminent ascetics and profited by their instructions. On his arrival in 
Egypt, all those who became his disciples, or even saw him, derived advantage from 
the circumslance. Having gone to Syria on a pilgrimage to Jesusalem, he continued 
there till his death. This event took place on the 6lh of Zu '1-Hijja, A. H. 599 
J17th August, A. D. 1203). The funeral prayer was said over him in the ( great 
mosque called) al-Masjid al-Aksa. He died at the age of fifty-five years. His tomb 
is a remarkable object and attracts pious visitors, anxious to participate in the divine 
favour through his merits.— Al-Jazira tal-Khadrd (the green island ) is a city in Spain, 
opposite to Ceuta.—One of his counsels to his disciples was: “ Journey towards God 
“ though you be lame or crippled [in soul)', to wait for healing is to lose time.” 


IBN AL-AARAB1. 


The philologer Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ziad, generally known by the sur¬ 
name of Ibn al-Aarabi, was a native of Kufa and a mavcla to the Hashim family, being 
a client of al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib ( Ibn HAshim ). His father Ziad was a slave brought from Sind; others say, 
a mawla to the Banu Shaiban, or to some other tribe; but the first statement is the 
truest. Ibn al-Aarabi had a cast in his eyes (1). He was a genealogist, a philologer 
of the highest reputation, and one of those who transmitted orally the poems com¬ 
posed by the Arabic tribes. II is said that, of all the learned men of Kufa, Ibn al- 
Aarabi" came nearest to those of Basra in respect to the readings of the poems taught 
by him (2). He was brought up by al-Mufaddal Ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, the author 
of the Mufaddaliydl (3), who had married his mother. He obtained his knowledge 
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of literature from him, Abu Moawia ad-Darir ( vol. 1. p. 187), al-Kasim Ibn Maan 
Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Masud, the same whom the khalif al-Mahdi 
appointed kadi (4), and al-Kisai (vol. II. p. 237). Amongst his own disciples were 
Ibrahim al-Harbi (vol. I. p. 46), Abu ’l-Abb&s ThAlab (vol. I. p. 83), and Ibn as- 
Sikkit (5). He examined closely the productions of the learned, and pointed out a 
great number of faults committed by those who transmitted down philological infor¬ 
mation. He held the first rank by his knowledge of the rare and exalted expressions 
of the l&ngmgvjil-kaldrnal-gharib), and he pretended that Abu Obaida and al-Asmai 
never produc'd anything good. He said that it was allowable in Arabic to substitute 
the letter ddd (<J°) for the letter zd (b), and vice versa, and that no one should 
he censured for so doing; he then recited this verse : 

To God I complain of a friend whom I love, and who, in three things, has excited my anger 

( ; ghdid ); 

—Pronouncing ghdid instead of ghdiz; “ and thus,” said he, “ did I hear it pro- 
“ nounced by the most correct speakers among the desert Arabs.”. His sittings 
were attended by crowds of people, anxious for instruction, and to tlmm he addressed 
his dictations (6). Abu ’1-Abbas Thalab said: “ I attended the sittings held by Ibn 
k ‘ al-Aarabi, and'saw there upwards of one hundred persons, some asking him ques- 
“ tions and others reading to him ; and he answered every question without ( consult- 
“ ing) a book. I followed his lessons upwards of ten years, and I never saw him 
“ with a book in his hand; and yet he dictated to his pupils camel-loads of {philo- 
“ logical ) information.” Never was a man seen who knew by heart a greater 
quantity of poetry. Observing one day at his sitting two persons engaged in. con¬ 
versation, he learned with surprise, on asking them whence they came, that onebe- 
longed to Isfijab (in Transoxiana) and the other to Spain. He then recited this verse : 

(We are ) two companions, widely separated till time joined us; the separated sometimes meet 
and unite together. 

After which he dictated to the assembly the rest of the piece, which ran as follows : 

"We halted at the tent of a female, allied both to the tribe of Kais and to the Arabs of Yemen, 
nobly descended from pious forefathers; and she said, whilst letting down the curtain of the tent 
between us (and her) : “ What is your country? who are you two men? ” I replied : “ My 
“ companion and his people are of the tribe of Tamim; I and my relatives are from Yemen. 
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■(We are) two compaaions, widely separated till time joiiasd us; ths separated sometimes 
meet and unite together.” 

AM ’1-Abbis Tlialab gives tie following lines as having been dictated to him and 
his fellow-students by Ibn al-Aarabi: 

May God shed his favour on a tribe whose dwelling-place is near lutein! may blessings 
attend the youths therein and the men gray with years! Though they reside far away* I and 
they are [united) like wine mingled with water in the glass. 

Amongst the works composed by Ibra al-Aarabi were: the Kitdb an-NaioMir [book 
of anecdotes), a large work; the Kitdb at-Anwa (7); the Sifatal-Khail ( description of 
the horse ); the Sifat az-ZarS (description of corn in the blade ); the Kitdb an-NabM 
[book.of plants); the Kitdb al-Khail [book of horses)-, the Tdrfkh d-Kabdil [history [or 
epochs ] of the tribes} ; the Madni as-Shir (fine ideas occurring in poetry ); the Tafstrain 
Amthil (explanation of proverbs ); the Kitdb al-Alf&z (vocabukry)i the Nisab d-Khail 
(pedigrees of [famous] horses); the Nawddir az-Zubairiyin (anecdotes respecting the 
family of Zuhair) ; the Nawddir bani. Fa&ds ( anecdotes of the sons of Fakm); the Kitdb 
ad-Dabdb ( book on flies), etc. (8). The anecdotes told of him, and the philological 
observations which he dictated, are very numerous. Thalabsaid : “ I heard Ibn al- 
<4 Aarabi mention that he was born on the might of the imam Abu Manila's death; 
and this, according to the most authentic account, took place in the month of Rajah, 
A 0 Ho 1150 (August, Ao Do 767). Ibn al-Aftrabi died at Sarra man raa on the 14th 
of Shaab&n, A. H. 23i (16th April, A. D, 85-6); at-Tabari says, in his History, n 
Wednesday, the fl3th of that month. Some place his death in the year 230, but the 
former date is nearer the truth. The funeral prayer was said over the corpse by the 
kddi Ahmad Ibn Ahi Bn wad al-Iyadi (ml. 1. p. 61).—The relative adjective AirMi 
is derived from Adrdb; Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ozair as-Sijisf&mi (9), generally 
known by the appellation of al-Ozairi, says, in the work wherein he explains the urn- 
common words occurring in the KorAn : se They call a man Aajam or A&javni» if there 
“ be an frjma (impediment) in his tongue (or language), even though he belong to the 

Arabian race; and they call a Persian Ajatni, even though he speak (As’fflfie) with 
“ correctness. A man is A&rdbi, if he be an inhabitant of the desert, though not 
“ an Arab; and he is Arabi, if he belong to the Arabian rase, eve® though not am 

“ inhabitant of the desert.” — dsfijdb is a eilyin the farthest part of the East; I ima- 
VOl; JSEo 4 
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gine it to belong to the climate ( kingdom ) of China, or to be near it (10).— Bulnan 
is a plural of batn, which word signifies a low graoud. 


(1) Obliquity of vision was considered by the Arabs as a mark of beauty. 

(2) See vol. I. page 379. 

(3) Abd ’1-AbbAs (or Abu Abd ar-Rahm4n) al-Mufaddal Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yala Ibn Aftmir Ibn SAlim, a 
member of the tribe of Dabba, a branch of that of ThAlaba Ibn as-Sind, was a native of Kufa. Having sided 
with Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Hasan, surnamed an-Nafs az-Zakiya, who revolted against al-Mansur in the 
year 145 (A. D. 762-3), he was taken prisoner, but received his pardon from that khalif, who attached him 
to the service of his son al-Mahdi. It was for this young prince that he compiled his Mufaddaliydt, a selection 
of one hundred and twenty-eight kasidas composed by the Arabs. He died A. H. 168 (A. D. 784-5). In the 
manuscripts of the Mufaddaliydt, the number and the order of these poems vary, having been taught tradi¬ 
tionally by different persons. They were commented by Ibn al-AArAbi and Abd ZakariyA at-Tibrizi. The 
collection commences with the poems of TaAbbata Sharran. The other works of al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi were, 
a book of proverbs, a treatise on prosody, another on the ideas usually expressed in poetry, and a vocabufary. 
Al-Mufaddal was held to be of the first authority as a philologer, a genealogist, and a relator of the poems 
and battle-days of the desert Arabs. Jahza {vol. 1. p. 118) tells the following anecdote of him : “ We were 
“ together at ar-Rashtd’s, and he said to al-Mufaddal: c Let us know the best thing the Arabs have said 
“ ‘ of the wolf, and you shall have this ring, which cost one thousand six hundred dinars {gold pieces). The 
“ other replied: ‘ The best thing said of him is this : 

“ ‘ He sleeps with one eye and guards against danger with the other; thus at once waking and 
“ ‘ sleeping.' 

‘ ‘ Ar-Rashid here said: ‘ God brought that passage to your lips for the sole purpose of taking away my ring.’ 
“ He then handed it to him. When Zubaida, ar-Rashid’s cousin and favorite wife, was told of the circum- 
“ stance, she sent al-Mufaddal one thousand six hundred pieces of gold for the ring, which she offered to ar- 
11 Rashid, observing that she had remarked how much he liked it. The kbalif immediately gave it to al-Mu- 
“ faddal a second time, saying: Keep it and keep the money, fori am not a person to take back what I give 
“ away.’ ” — ( Fihrest , fol. 95. Nujt'im. See also my Oman d’Amro ’l-Kais, p. 117).—It was probably an edi¬ 
tion of the Mufaddaliydt which Ibnfal-AnbAri gave under the title of the Jdhiliydt. See his life in this volume. 

(4) Al-KAsim Ibn Alaan Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Masfld al-Masfidi, a native of Kbfa, sur¬ 
passed all his contemporaries by the variety of his information; the Traditions and traditionists, poetry and 
poets, history and historians, scholastic theology and theologians, genealogy and genealogists, being the sub¬ 
jects on which he displayed the extent of his acquirements. He died A. H. 175 (A. D. 791-2). — ( Fihrest , 
fol. 77. Nujdm.) 

(5) The’life of Yakdb Ibn as-Sikkit will be found in this work. 

(6) See vol. II. page 159. 

(7) Like many other works bearing the same title, this one doubtless contained observations, in prose and 
verse, relative to the supposed influence of the anwd, or mansions of the moon, on the weather. 

(8) The nature of these and similar works is explained in the Introduction to the first volume, page xxii i 
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• Of* 

(9) Abtf Bakr Muhammad I bn Ozair as-SijktSn, the aulboir of the Ghdrib al-Kssrdn (rare expres¬ 

sions occurring in the 'Kordn), a Work on the composition of wiich he spent fifteen "years, was a man of-great 
piety and vjituA He resided at Baghdad and was still living towards A» H. 330(A. I>. 941-8). His father's 
pame is often mistaken for Aziz (jJjs). (Ad-Dahabi’s T&rikh gl-Isldm } N. 646.) 

(1 e}|_TMs place lay in Traosoviaba. 


MUHAMMAD IBN AL-KALBI. 

Abu ’n-Nadr Muhammad Ibia as-Saib Ibn Bishr, or Mubashshir, lbn Amr al- 
Kalbi, a native of Kufa, the author of a commentary on the Koran and a genealogist, 
was a master of the highest authority in these two branches of science. Muhammad 
Ibn Saad ( ') sets forth his genealogy thus : Mohammad lb® as-Saib al-Kalbi ibn Bishr 
lbn Amr Ibn al-HArith Ibn Abd al-Harith Ibn Abd al~Ozza Ibn Amr al-Kais Ibn 
Aamir lbn an-Koman Ibn Aamir Ibn Abdhan Ibn Kinana Ibn AM lbn Ozra Ibn Said 
Ibn Abd al-Lat Ibn Rufaida Ibn Thaur lbn Kalb. I then consulted Hisham lbn al- 
Kalhi’s Book of Genealogies, and found their descent given as here indicated, with 
the exception of the link Abd al-Hdrith, which is omitted.t=-Ihe following anecdote 
was related by him and has been transmitted down by his son Hisham : 68 1 went into 
44 the house of Dirarlbn Otaridlbn HAjib Ibn Zurara at-Tamimi, at KMa, and found 

44 with him a tnan like a mouse wriggling in a hole (2); and this was al-Faraadak the 

45 poet. Dirar winked at me and told me to ask him who he was. I put the ques= 

“ tion, and the other replied: 4 If thou art genealogist, trace down my descent; I am 
4S 4 sprung from Tamim.’—I immediately repeated the list of Tamim's descendants, 
44 till I same to Ghalib,the father of al-Farazdak, of whom 1 said: 4 AndGhllib begot 
44 - Hammam’—this was al=Farazdak’s real name.— 44 On this aUFarazdak sat up 
<r and exclaimed: * By Allah! my parents never called me by that name brat for a 
4 4 4 single hour of my life.’ ■— ‘And, by Allah I’ replied I, '5 know She day on which 
41 ‘ thy father called thee al Jarasdak. ’ 4 What day was il?’-=‘ He sent thee out m 

4 4 4 some business* and, as thou wert walking forth with a mtsluka (or furred 

s< * on thy shoulders, he said: By Allah! one would take thee for a farmiak (a foffl/j 
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“ ‘ made by the farmer ofsuch and such a village, in the mountain (3).’—* That is 
“ ‘ quite true,’ replied the poet. He then asked me if I could repeat any of his 
“ poems. ‘No,’ said I, ‘ but can repeat one hundred of Jarir s [vol. 1. p. 294) 
“ ‘ kastdas .’—‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘thou canst repeat Ibn al-Mar&gha’s [vol. I■ p. 297) 
“ 4 verses, and canst not repeat mine! By Allah! I shall satirize the tribe of Kalb 
“ ‘for a whole year, unless thou do as much for me as for Jarir.’ This threat in- 
44 duced me to visit him repeatedly and read over his Nak&is (4) under his tuition, 
“ although 1 had not the least use for them.”— Mustu/ca means a fur cloak with long 
sleeves: its plural is masatik. Some persons pronounce mustaka, not mustuka. A 
tradition informs us that Omar prayed in a mustuka, and we learn from another tra¬ 
dition delivered by Anas Ibn Malik, that the king of the Greeks sent a mustuka of 
flowered silk to the blessed Prophet, who put it on : “ And I think,’.’ said he, “I 
44 still see his hands as they appeared (at the extremity of the sleeves).” He then sent 
it to Jaafar, the son of Ali Ibn Talib, who said to the Prophet : “ Send it to thy bro- 
44 ther the Najashi ( king of Abyssinia).” An-Nadr Ibn Shumail (5) says that the mus¬ 
tuka is a sort of wide robe.—Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbi was a follower of Abd Allah 
Ibn Saba (6), him who taught that Ali Ibn Abi Talib was not dead, and that he would 
return into the world. — Sofyan ath-Thauri [vol. I. p. 576) and Muhammad Ibn 
Ishak [vol. II. p. 677) cited his authority for some of their Traditions, but, lest it 
should be known who he was, they gave them under this form : “ We were told by 
“ Abit 'n-Nadr that,” etc, (7). This al-Kalbi fought at the battle of Dairat-Jamajim (8), 
on the side of Abd-ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Ashath Ibn Kais al-Kindi; his 
grand-father Bishr.his father as-Saib, and his uncles Obaid and Abd ar-Rahman fought 
under the khalif Ali at the battles of the Camel (A. H. 36) and Siffin (A. H. 37). 
As-Saib was slain with Musab Ibn az-Zubair,and the following verses were pronounced 
on his death by Ibn Warka an-Nakhai : 

Who will tell Obaid (9), for me, that I struck off his brother’s head with the sharp sword. If 
he wish to know where he is, tell himthathe reposes near ad-Dairain, without a pillow. Istruck 
off his head with my sword intentionally, and thus rendered orphans Sofyan and Muhammad. 

Sofyan and Muhammad were the sons of as-Saib.—Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbi died 
at Kufa in the year 146 (A. D. 763-4). Under the letter H we shall give the life of 
his son Abu ’1-Mundir Hisham, the celebrated genealogist. — Kalbi means descended 
from Kalb, the son of Wabara; the tribe of Kalb forms a large branch of that of Ku- 
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daa,and a great number of persons have derived their patronymic from it.— Musluka 
is a Persian word admitted into the Arabic language (10). 


(1) His life will be found in this volume. 

(8) Or, according to another reading: similem mentulae molienti ia vulva. The comparisons are not clear. 

(3) Or, “ like Farazdak, the dihkdn of such and such a village,” etc, In the life of al-Farazdak, we shall 
find mentioned that he received the nickname of Farazdak (dough) because his face was marked with the 
small-pox. The similitude appears to lie here in the porous appearance of leavened bread. 

(4) Nakdis is the plural of naklsa; this word means : Carmen alteri carmini contradicens et argumentum 
eius quasi dissolvens. These poems were probably al-Farazdak’s answers to those of Jarir. 

(8) His life will be found in this work. 

(6) See Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, section VIII, and Dr. Cureton’s Sharastdni, Arabic text, p. 

(7) From this it appears that the authority of Ibn al-Kalbi as a traditionist was not much esteemed. 

(8) The battle of Dair al-JamAjim was fought A. H. 82. The fullest account we possess of lbn at-Ash&th’s 
revolt is that given by Price in his Retrospect, vol. 1. p. 455 et seq. 

(9) The word Obaid (little Abd Allah) is employed here as a term of contempt, to designate the antikhalil 
Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair. 

(10) The Persian word to which our author alludes is probably mushtth 


KUTRUB. 


Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn al-Mustanir Ibn Ahmad, Ihe grammarian andphilologer, 
generally known by the name of Kutrub, was a native of Basra and a mawla of 
S&lim Ibn Ziad. He acquired his philological information from Sibawaih (vol. II. 
p. 396) and some of the learned men of Basra. Ardent for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge and devoted to study, he always went to Sibawaih’s lessons much earlier than 
the other pupils, and this induced his master to say to him one day : “ Thou art 
“ nothing else but a mght-kutrub,” and this surname stuck to him. The kutrub is 
a little animal always running about (1). Ibn al-Mustanir was one ofthe chief (philo- 
logers) of the age; his works are: the Maani ’l-Kur&n (rhetorical figures ofthe Kor&n), 
iheKitab al-Ishlikdk (treatise on etymology), the Kildb al-Kawdfi (treatise on rhymes), 
the Kitdb an-Nawddir (book of anecdotes ), the Kit&b al-Azrnina (book of the times 
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[seasons?], the Kitdb al-Fark (on the difference between the names given to the mem¬ 
bers of the human body and those given to the same members in animals], the Kitdb al- 
Aswdt (book of cries [or interjections]), the Kitdb as-Sifdt (bookof epithets ), the Kitdb 
al-llalfi ’n-Nahwi (on the examples generally used ingrammar) (2), the Kitdb al-Adhddd 
(on the words bearing each two different significations), the Kitdb Khulk al-Faras (on 
the frame of the horse), the Kitdb Khulk al-lnsdn (on the human frame), the Kitdb Gha- 
rib al-Hadith (on the unusual expressions occurring in the Traditions ), the Kitdb al- 
Hamza (on the letter hamza), the Kitdb faala wa afala (on the change of signification 
undergone by certain verbs in passing from * the first to the fourth form), the Kitdb ar- 
Radd ala ’l-Mulhidin fi Tashdbuh al-Kurdn (refutation of the impious, with respect 
to the passages of the Kordn which, if taken literally, would lead to’anthropomor¬ 
phism), etc. He was the first author who composed one of those philological treatises 
called Ternaries (see vol. II. p. 63); his work, though small, has the merit of prio¬ 
rity, and served for model to Ibn as-Sid al-Batalyausi (vol. II. p. 61) in his; the latter 
forms a large book. I have seen a third Ternary composed by a native of Tauris 
(tibrizi), who was, however, a different person from the Abu Zakariya at-Tibrizi, 
whose life is given in this work. I do not at present recollect the author’s name, 
but the work itself is of considerable extent and merit. After all, it was Kutrub who 
marked out the way. Kutrub was preceptor to Abu Dulaf’s sons (vol. II. p. 502). 
The following verses are attributed to him by ( Hdrdn ) Ibn al-Munajjim in his Kitdb 
al-Bdrt (3): 

Though thou art not with me, thy remembrance is; my heart sees thee, though thou art 
absent from my sight. The eye can see the beloved and perceive her absence; but the interior 
of the heart is never deprived of her presence. 

These verses are very well known, but it is only from this work that I learned who 
was their author. Kutrub died A. H. 206 (A. D. 821-2). Some say that his real 
name was Ahmed Ibn Muhammad, and others, al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad: but that 
given at the head of this article comes probably nearest to the truth. 


(1) According to our dictionaries, the word kutrub may signify a iield-mouse, or an owl, or an inject that 
plays about on the surface of the water. It means also an elf or goblin. 

(2) This title may signify also : on faults of grammar. 

(3) The life of this Ibn al-Munajjim will be given later. 
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Al-MMBARMD. 


AM ’ i-4)bbas Mrfiammad, generally know® by the name of al-Mtabarrad, was the 
son of Yasstd EbnAIbd al Akbar- Ibn Oraair Ebn Hassan Ibn Suleiman: JIbn Saad Ibti 
Abd Allah Ibn Said Ibn Malik Ibn al-Harith Ibn Aamir JIbn Abd Allah Hbn Bilal Ibn 
Auflbn Aslam Ibn Ahjan Ibn.JLaab Ibn al-Harith Ibn Eaab Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Malik Ibn an-Madr Ibn al-Asad Ibn al-Glhauth. The. AM of this list was called also 
Thu mala: and Ibn al-Kalbi, who makes the same observation, adds that al-Asad is 
the same person as al*Azd :{ihe progenitor of the tribe of that name). The gram¬ 
marian al-Mubarrad, s: named ath-Thumali al Azdi {descended from Thumdld of the 
iribe of Azd), was a native ©f Basra, but resided at Baghdad. This eminent philo- 
loger and grammarian composed a number of works on literary subjects, .such as the 
Mmii {perfect ), the Rauda {meadow), the Mrt&tadib,(rough draught), etc. He studied 
under AM Othmfin al-Mazimi (vol. f. p. 2®4) and Abu Hatim as=Sijisfiani (vol. L 
p. 603).; amongst the many eminent masters who had received lessons from him, 
Niftawaih [vol. 1. p. 26) was one of the most distinguished. AI-Mubarrad was a 
contemporary of Abu T-Abbas Ahmad ibis Tahya, sur named Thalab (i?oi. L p. 83), 
the author of the F&dh; they were both deeply learned, and with them terminated 
the series of the great philologers. It was of them that a contemporary, Abu Bakr 
Ibn Abi '1-Azhar, said, In one of his poems : 

Searcher of knowledge! act not foolishly, but have recourse to al-Mubarrad or to Thalab, In 
them you will find united the learning of all other mens remain not then [in ignorance, lest 
you be shunned) like a mangy camel. Ai the knowledge in the world, from East to West, is 
concentrated in these two. 

Al-Muharrad liked to meet with Thalab, because he had then an opportunity of 
discussing questions with him and acquiring information; butt this was highly dis¬ 
agreeable to Thalab, who, (therefore, avoided him. .Abu ’l-Kasim Jaafar Ibn Mmhama- 
E&adlbn Ham dim, a juriscomsmlt of Mosul and a friend to both, related as follows : 
“ I asked Abu- Abd Allah a«M)amawad, Thalab's som-in«=law, why his relative had 
“ such a dislike to meeting with al-MuJb&mdl, and he replied, because al-Mubarrad 
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“ expressed himself with elegance and charmed the hearer by his ingenious allusions, 
“purity of language, and clearness of expression ; whereas Thalab’s mode of speak- 
“ ing was that usual with persons accustomed to teach. It, therefore, happened that, 
“ when they met, the assembly were seduced by al-Mubarrad’s outward showbefore 
“ they could appreciate (Thalab’s real) worth.” Al-Mubarrad dictated agreat quantity 
of information and abounded in anecdote. One of the relations dictated by him was 
the following : “ Abu Jaafar al-Mansur appointed a person to act as guardian of the 
“ blind, the orphans, and distressed house-keepers who were widows. A man re- 
“ duced to great misery went one day with his son to this officer and said : ‘ Would 
“ ‘ you have the kindness to inscribe my name on the list of distressed house- 
“ ‘ keepers?’—‘Thosehouse-keepers are females,’ observed the guardian, ‘howthen 
“ ‘ can I inscribe you among them?’—‘Well,’ said the man, ‘put me on the blind 
“ ‘ list’. — 1 That I will,’ answered the other, * for God hath said : It is not the eyes 
“ ‘ which are blind, but the hearts contained in men’s bosoms (1).’ — ‘ And inscribe 
“ ‘ my boy on the list of orphans.’ — ‘That also i shall do, for he who has a father 
“ * like you is really an orphan.’ The man then withdrew, after obtaining his in- 
“ scription on the blind list and that of his son on the list of orphans.” A certain 
grandee having asked al-Mubarrad to procure him a preceptor for his son, he sent 
him one with a letter to this effect : “ I here send what you wished for, and I may 
“ say this much for him and in his name : 

“ When I visit princes, all the protection I require is, that they put my talents to the test. ” 

The idea of this verse is borrowed from a note addressed to al-Mamun by Ahmad 
Ibn Yusuf (vol. I. p. 271) the kdtib, on the day of Newruz (2), with the present of an 
embroidered robe : “ i have sent to the Commander of the faithful an embroidered 
“ robe which will speak for itself. Adieu.” I once saw al-Mubarrad in a dream, 
and the singularity of our conversation was such that I am induced to relate it : In 
the year 636 (A. D. 1238-9), I passed five months in Alexandria, and happening to 
have with me al-Mubarrad’s Kamil and Ibn Abd Rabbih’s Ikd [vol. I.p. 92), I perused 
them occasionally. In the latter work 1 remarked a chapter entitled : Mistakes of 
which poets have been accused, and containing verses in which it had been pretended 
that the authors were mistaken, whereas the were really in the right; the blunders 
having been made by critics not sufficiently acquainted with the subjects they were 
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examining. Amongst the persons mentioned in this chapter is al-Mubarrad, of whom 
the author says : “ And similar to this is a mistake committed by Muhammad Ibn 
“ Yazid (al-Mubarrad) the grammarian, in his Rauda, where he blames al-Hasan Ibn 
“ Hani—meaning Abu Nuwas—for having said : 

“ (The tribe of) Bakr Ibn Wail has left no recollections but that of its foolish woman ( hamkd ) 

“ and its lying man.” 

“ * Because,’ says al-Mubarrad, ‘ by the word hamkd the poet meant the man called 
“ ‘ Habannaka al-Kaisi, and he should not, therefore, have designated him as hamkd 
“ ‘ ( stulta ).’ Now the fact is that Abu Nuwas meant the female of the tribe of ljt 
41 called Dugha, whose silliness was proverbial, and Ijl is a branch of the tribe of 
“ Bakr.” By this, the author of the Ikd meant to say that al-Mubarrad, in blaming 
Abu Nuwas for having here made use of the word hamkd ( stulta ), imagined that 
the poet had in view Habannaka, and, as Habannaka was a man, that he should have 
said ahmak ( stultus ), not hamka; whereas, according to Ibn Abd Rabbih, the poet really 
meant the woman called Dugha. Therefore, concludes the author of the Ikd , it 
is al-Mubarrad who is in the wrong, not Abu Nuwas. A few nights after reading 
this passage, I dreamt that 1 was in Aleppo, in the college of the kadi Baha ad-DIn 
Ibn Shaddad, where 1 had formerly pursued my studies. And it seemed as if we 
were saying the afternoon prayer in the place appropriated to that purpose, and that 
a number of people were there assembled. When the prayer was ended, I stood up 
to retire and then saw, at the lower end of the room, a man standing and praying. 
Being informed by one of the persons present that it was Abu ’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad, 
I v/ent over and sat down beside him, waiting till he had done. I then saluted him 
and said : “ I am now reading your work, the Kamil;” on which he asked me 
if I had seen his Rauda. 1 replied that I had not, and this was in fact the truth, as 
I had never seen the work. “ Well, ” said he, “ come with me, and I will show it 
“ to you.” On this, I arose and went up with him to his chamber, wherein I per¬ 
ceived a great quantity of books. He then sat down before them, looking for his 
Rauda, and I took my seat at some distance. Having drawn out a volume, he handed 
it to me. I opened it and, placing it on my knees, I said to him : “ They have re- 
“ marked a mistake of yours in this book.”— “ What mistake can they have remarked 
“ in it?” — « They say that you found fault with Abu Nuwas for having said so and 
“ so in such averse.”—“ He was certainly wrong there.”— “ Nay,” said I, “ he 
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“ was in the right, and they say that you were in the wrong when you accused him 
“ of making a mistake.” — “ How can that be?” I then told him what the author 
of the lkd had said, on which he bit the end of his finger and stared at me in amaze¬ 
ment, looking quite abashed and unable to utter a word. He remained in the 
same posture till I awoke. My only motive for mentioning this dream is its singu¬ 
larity. Al-Mubarrad was born on Monday, the festival of the Sacrifice, A. H. 210 
(25th March, A. D. 826), some say in A. H. 207 (A. D. 822-3). He died at Baghdad 
on Monday, the 27th of Zu’l-Hijja—some say, of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 286 (5th Dec., 
A. D. 899); but others place his death in A. H. 285. He was interred in a house 
bought for the purpose, and situated in the cemetery at the Kufa gate. The funeral 
service was said over him by the kddi Abu Muhammad Yusuf Ibn Yakub ( vol. II. 
p. 664). The following lines, written after his death by Abu Bakr al-Hasan Ibn al- 
All&f (vol. 1. p. 398), are currently known, and were frequently recited by Ibn al- 
Jawaiiki (3) : 

Al-Mubarrad is gone! his days are past! and Thalab must follow al-Mubarrad. Behold the 
mansion of literature half demolished, and destruction awaiting the remainder. Lament what 
time has snatched away, and prepare your minds for another privation. Lay in a provision out 
of Thalab’s learning, for he shall soon drink of the same cup as al-Mubarrad. I should tell 
you even to take note of his sighs, if it were possible to write them down. 

A similar idea is thus expressed by Abu Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ali an-Namari (4), 
a philologer of Basra, in a piece of verse recited by him on learning the death of 
his rival Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Mualla al-Azdi : 

Al-Azdi is gone and an-Namari is going; the parts of one whole are always closely united. 
He was my brother, the partaker of my love, although he never repaid me that debt nor 
acknowledged that obligation. A coolness always reigned between us, but it redounded to his 
honour and my own. For I never despised the men of Azd, although their country was far 
apart from mine. 

—Thumdli means descended from Thumdla, a person whose real name was Auf Ibn 
Aslam and from whom a branch of the tribe of Azd drew its origin. At-Mubarrad 
says, in his Kitdb al-Ishtikdk : “ This tribe was called Thumdla, because it lost most 
“ of its members in a battle, and the people said : There is only a thumdla of them 
“ remaining. Thumdla means a feeble remnant.” — The following satirical lines 
were composed on al-Mubarrad and his tribe by a contemporary poet; Abu Ali al- 
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KAli {voL 1. p. attribute there, in his Amdli, to Abdl as-Samad Ibn el- 
Kiuaddal: 

We asked eves? tribe where was (the tribe of) Thwimai®, and they asked ns what was Ttra- 
mSla. H told them that to it belonged Muhammad Elbe Tfaxid, and they said : “ Yon make i! 
“ less know to ns than ever. ” Then al-Mabarifad spoke to me and said!: “ Spare my feelings; 
“ that tribe of mine is a vile rase. ” 

lit is even slated that these verses were composed by al-Mubarrad himself, from a 
desire of being know® as member of this tribe : his verses got into circulation, and 
he thus obtained his wisho He used frequently to recite these lines at his assemblies: 

.0 you who, in sumptuous array, strut abontt Hike princes and scorn the hatred of the poor; 
know that the saddle-cloth changeth rot the natnre of she ass, neither do splendid Strappings 
change the nature of the pack-horse. 

'The Beamed explain diversely the origin of his surname al-EHubarmd, and here 
iswh&Sthe h&fiz Ab! 1-Faraj Ire. al-Jauzi [ml. 11. p. 96) says, in Ms treatise on 
patronymics ; “ Al-Mubarrad, being asked how he came by this surname, related as 
4 ‘ follows : The chief of the shurta (folice-gmrds) wanted me to pass the evening 
“ with him in conviviality and conversation, hut not wishing to go, I went td AM 
“ flatim as-Sijistani’s. Soon after, a messenger of that officer (wdli) came in 
ee search of me, and AM Hatim bid me hide in the wicker-case of a large earthen 
“ water-jar. Having followed his advice, he put on the ltd, and went to the 

“ messenger, saying : ‘ He is not in ray house.’— 1 Kay,’ said the other, ‘ I am 

“ * told that lie is in it.’ = 5 Well,’ replied--AM Hatim, 4 come in and look for 
‘ him.’ The man went in, and searched every corner of th® house, without 
“ noticing the wicker-case. When he went away, AM Halim clapped his hands, 
“ calling at the same time towards the case : a Al-Mubarrad I al-Mubarradl fwho 

“ wants mol water!) ’ When the public heard of this, they kept it against 

,s me.” Some say that this surname was given to him by his master Abu -©Oilman 
kb-Mazim, and others again explain it in a different manner .—Habmnaka was the 
sarmame givssfi 3© Abu ’HWadaat or AM Mfi--Tazid Hbn Thauriin al-Kaki, 
wh$S©-stupidity had become so notorious that if was proverbially said ; (Such a one 
is)' more Wapd than Hdbmmka al-Kaki, —One of Ms camels taavimg gone astray, 
he offemltw© camels to whoever wovld bring it back. They s®M to him : “ flow 
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“ can you offer two camels for one?" and he replied: “ You do not know the plea- 
“ sure it is to find what one has lost." This gave rise to the proverb. Verses were 
also made on him which got current ( among the tribes ), and the following piece, 
composed by Yahya lbn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi, a person whose life we shall give, 
and directed against Shaiba lbn al-Walid al-Absi, the uncle of Dakaka, contains an 
allusion to the same subject : 

Live protected by fortune, and thy ( natural ) stupidity will harm thee not; those whom we 
see living in prosperity are merely the favorites of fortune. The man of talent is often poor, 
and the fool enjoys opulence. Live protected by fortune, and you may be like Habaunaka al- 
Kaisi or Shaiba lbn al-Walid. 

The circumstance which induced al-Yazidi to compose these lines was, that, being 
in a discussion with al-Kisai at the court of al-Mahdi and in the presence of that 
khalif, he remarked that Shaiba lbn al-Walid, who happened to be there, displayed 
great partiality against him and favoured his adversary. He, in consequence, lashed 
him in a number of pieces, one of which was that here given.— Dugha was the 
surname of Mariya, the danghter of Rabia lbn Saad lbn Ijl lbn Lujaim. This Rabia 
bore the surname of Maghnaj or Mighnaj. Dugha’s silliness became so notorious 
that it was currently said : (Such a one is) a greater fool than Dugha. lbn al- 
Kalbi assigns her a different origin in his Jamhara tan-Nisab; in speaking of the 
descendants of al-Anbar, he says: “ And Jundub, the son of al-Anbar, engendered 
“ A di, Kaab, and Owaij; their mother was Mariya, the daughter of Rabia lbn Saad 
“ lbn Ijl, or, according to another statement, she was Dugha, the daughter of Magh¬ 
naj lbn lyad. He, therefore, considers Mariya and Dugha as different persons; 
whether he be in the right or not, God only knows I What established her character 
for silliness was that, having brought forth a child and hearing it cry, she said to her 
mother: “ Is it th ejaar which opens its mouth [yaflah f&M)V' to which the mother 
replied : “ Yes ; and it reviles its father ( yasubb abdhu)." The word jaar, in ils pri¬ 
mitive acceptation, signifies the dung of any wild animal armed with claws, but it was 
then applied, by a species of licence, to the excrements of other animals. Dugha, 
on bringing forth her child, imagined that it was an excrementitious discharge, and 
on hearing the child cry, she was filled with wonder and asked whence the noise 
proceeded. She had married a member of the family of al-Anbar lbn Amr lbn 
Tamim, and, on her account, the Banu ’1-Anhar were called the Band ’ l-Jaara (/ilii 
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podicis ).—These notes, though foreign to our subject, furnish some curious particu 
lars, and that induces me to insert them. 


(<) Korin, sftrat 28, verse 45. 

(8) See vol. I, page 340. 

(5) The life of Ibn al-Jaw411ki is given by Ibn Kballikin. 

(4) The author of the Fihrest notices two persons of the name of Abu Abd Allah an-Namari ; the first as au¬ 
thor of a treatise on colours, entitled Kitdb al-Lumd fi ’l-Alwdn , of a work entitled Madni ’l-Hamdsa , per¬ 
haps a commentary on the Hamd'a of Abu Tammim, and of a treatise having for title ^ — The 


other Abd Abd Allah an-Namari spoke with facility the language of good society and that of the people 

, but, says the author of the Fihrest, no works are mentioned as having been 
composed by him. — Fihrest, fol. 112, 121. 


IBN DURAID. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Duraid Ibn Atahiya Ibn Hantam Ibn 
Hasan Ibn Hamami Ibn Jarw Ibn Wasi Ibn Wahb Ibn Salama Ibn Hadir Ibn Asad 
Ibn Adi Ibn Amr Ibn Malik Ibn Fahm Ibn Ghanim Ibn Daus Ibn Udthan ‘Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Zahran Ibn Kaab Ibn al-Harith Ibn Kaab Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Malik Ibn 
Nasr Ibn al-Azd Ibn al-Gaulh Ibn Nabt Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan Ibn Saba Ibn 
Yashjub Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahtan, a member of the tribe of Azdand a native of Basra, 
was the most accomplished scholar, the ablest philologer, and the first poet of the age. 
Al-Masudi speaks of him in these terms, in his Murdj ad-Dahab: “ And, at Baghdad, 
“ Ibn Duraid was one of those who, in our times, excelled as a poet and attained 
“ eminence as a philologer. In thisscience he held the rank of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad 
“ (vol. 1. p. 4-93), and made known peculiarities of the ( Arabic ) language which had 
“ not been noticed in the works of his predecessors. In poetry he could assume 
“ every tone, from grave to gay; and his poetical productions are too numerous to be 
“ reckoned; otherwise, we should indicate the greater part of them in this book. One 
“ of his best pieces is the kastda, so well known under the title of al-Makrdra, in 
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“ which he celebrates the praises of al-Shah Ibn Mikal and his son; the former, 
“ named Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mikal, and the latter, Abu ’1-AbMs Ismail 
“ Ibn Abd Allah (1). It is said that, in this poem, he has inserted most of the words 
“ terminated by a short alif (maksur). It begins thus ; 

“ Seest thou not that my head ressembles by its colour the rays of morning ( appearing ) 
“ underneath the training robe of darkness, and that its white (hairs) shine through the black, 
“ as shineth the fire in a log of Ghada wood? (2). 

He then adds : “ In this well-known kastda, he has had a number of imitators, such 
“ as Abu ’1-RAsim Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Fahm al-Antaki at-Tanukhi ” 
(vol. II. p. 304), etc.—This poem has occupied the attention of many writers, in 
ancient and modern times; they explained its meaning and elucidated the signifi¬ 
cation of its words, but the fullest and best of these commentaries is that composed by 
the jurisconsult Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hisham Ibn Ibrahim 
al-Lakhmi as-Sibti (3), a modern author who died towards A. H. 570 (A. D. 1174). 
It was commented also by the im&m Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Jaafar al-Kazzaz, 
the author of the philological treatise, the Kildb al-JdmS : we shall give this writer’s 
life. Amongst Ibn Duraid’s most celebrated works are : the Kitdb al-Jamhara (the 
collection), a highly-esteemed philological treatise (4); the Kitdb al-Ishtikak (on the 
etymology of proper names) (5); the Kitdb as-Sarj wa ’l-Lijdm (on the saddle and 
bridle) (6); a large and a small book on horses; a treatise on the Anwd (influence of 
the stars on the weather); the Kitdb al-Muklabis (book for him who seeks information)-, 
the Kitdb al-Muldhin (the elucidator (?); the Kildb Zuwdr il-Arab (the Arabs noted 
for visiting their friends); the Kitdb al-Lughat (on the dialects or idiomatic expressions 
of the Arabs); the Kitdb as-Sildh (on weapons); the Kitdb Gharib al-Kurdn (on the 
obscure expressions of the Koran); this work he left unfinished; the Kitdb al-Mujtana 
(chosen selection), a small book, but full of information; the Wishdh (embroidered 
bell), a short but instructive treatise. He composed also some beautiful poetry, and 
the men of learning in former times used to say : “ Ibn Duraid is the most learned 
“ amongst the poets, and the ablest poet amongst the learned.” One of his pieces 
offers the following fine passage : 

A brilliant (maiden) ; did her cheeks display their brightness to the rising sun, he could not 
shine; (her waist ) is a pliant branch waving on a round sand-hill (the haunches), and over it is 
seen a moon (her face) shining through the cover of the night (her dark hair). Were beauty 
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told to choose its representative, it would not pass her by; and were it told to address any other 
female, it would not speak. The darkness of her hair {shades the world and) makes us thinlc 
the sun is set; the brightness of her face {enlightens it and) makes us think him rising. She 
appears, and her lustre dazzles every eye; woe befall the eyes that close not then 1 

Were I not apprehensive of lengthening this article too much, I would give nu¬ 
merous passages from his poetry. He was born at Basra in the street (sikka) of Salih, 
A. H. 223 (A. D. 837-8); he passed his youth in that city, and there he made his 
studies. His masters were Abu Hatim as-Sijistani ( vol . I. p. 603), ar-Riashi (vol. II. 
p. 10), Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed the nephew of al-Asmdi (Ibn Akhi 
’l-Asmdi ) (7), Abu Othman Said Ibn Harun al-Ushnandani (8), author of the Kittib 
al-Maani, and others. He left Basra in company with his paternal uncle al-Husain, 
when the Zenj stormed that city and murdered ar-Riashi {vol. II. p. 11). He then 
dwelt at Oman (9) twelve years. Having returned to Basra, where he again resided 
for a time, he set out for Persia and there became the companion of the sons of 
Mikal, who were at that epoch the administrators of the province of Fars. It was for 
them that he composed his Jamhara. They appointed him director of the govern¬ 
ment office of Fars, and no official papers were published without his approval, 
neither was any order executory without his signature. He gained large sums in 
their service, but, being prodigal of his money and always ready to oblige, he never 
kept a dirhem in his possession, and indulged his generous inclinations to their full 
extent. In his kastda, the Maksdra, he introduced the eulogium of his patrons and 
received from them a present of ten thousand pieces of gold. In the year 308 (A. D. 
920-1), subsequently to the deposition of the sons of Mikal and their removal to Kho- 
rSsan, he proceeded to Baghdad, where he found a generous protector in Ali Ibn 
Muhammad al-Rhuwari. The imam al-Muktadir having been informed by al-Khu- 
wari of the history and high literary attainments of his guest, settled on him a 
monthly pension of fifty dinars, and this allowance was regularly continued to him 
as long as he lived. Ibn Duraid could repeat from memory a vast number of 
poems and other pieces; in the quantity of productions which he had learned by 
heart, he surpassed all his predecessors, and, when students were reading, under 
his tuition, the poetical compositions of the Arabs of the desert, he would repeat, 
from memory, the remainder of the piece which his pupil bad commenced. Ad- 
Darakulni (vol. II. p. 239) having been asked if Ibn Duraid was to be considered as 
a true transmitter of pieces preserved by tradition, replied that some doubts had been 
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expressed on the subject; indeed, it is said that he was careless in his delivery of 
these pieces, attributing them to the first author whose name came uppermost. The 
philologer Abu Mansur al-Azhari ( page 48 of this vol.) relates that, having gone to 
see Ibn Duraid, he found him drunk, “ and therefore,” said he, “1 never returned 
“ to his house again.” “ When we went to see him,” said Ibn Shahin (vol. I. 
p. 324), “ we were shocked at the sight of lutes hung up on the wall and of wine 
“ unmixed with water.” It is related thatabeggar havingasked him for something, 
he bestowed on him a keg of wine, having nothing else to give at the time. One of 
his boys disapproved of this act and said to him : * ‘ How can you possibly give wine 
“ in charity (10)?”—“ Why,” replied Ibn Duraid, “ that was the only thing I had.” 
Some time afterwards, he received ten kegs of wine as a present, on which he ob¬ 
served to the same boy : “ We bestowed one keg and receive it back tenfold.” A 
great number of similar stories are told of him. Towards the ninetieth year of his 
age, he lost the use of his side by a paralytic stroke, but recovered by drinking theriac. 
He then relapsed deeper than ever into his old habits and denied himself no indul¬ 
gence. He resumed also his lessons, reciting and dictating to his scholars; but, a 
year afterwards, having eaten something which disagreed with him, the palsy returned. 
All his body, from head to foot, was completely paralysed, but he could still move his 
hands in a slight degree. When in this state, he uttered cries of pain if any person 
happened to enter the room, even without going near him. Alluding to this, his 
disciple Abu Ali Ismail al-Kali al-Baghdadi (vol. I. p. 210) made the following remark: 
“ I said to myself: The Almighty has punished him thus, for having said, in his 
'* Maksfira, when speaking of time and its effects : 

“ (0 Time l) thou hast engaged with one who, if the spheres fell on him from every point ■ 
“ of heaven, would not utter a complaint (id). ” 

“ And his sufferings were such that he would cry out like one trod under foot or 
“ pricked with needles, although the person who went in did not approach him.” 
Though reduced to this miserable state, he retained all his mental faculties, and 
answered with perfect justness every question which was proposed to him. “ He 
“ survived this attack two years,” says Abu Ali, “ and, whilst he was in that state, 
“ I consulted him on the points of philology respecting which I had doubts, and, as 
“ quick as thought, he returned me satisfactory answers. I asked him, one day, a 
“ question relative to a certain verse, and he replied : ‘ Had the light of my eyeballs 
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“ ‘ been extinguished, you would not have found a person capable of satisfying 
“‘ your thirst for knowledge. And these very words, my son, were addressed to 
“ ‘ me by Abu Hatim when I once happened to ask him a question; and he told 
“ ‘ me thatal-Asmai had spoken them to him under the same circumstances.’”— 
“ To the last question I ever addressed to him,” said Abu Ali, “ he made this 
“ reply : ‘ Hal al-jarU dun al-karid (choking has put a stop to verses); ’ and these 
“ were the last words I heard him utter. Before that time, he used frequently to 
“ recite this verse, applying it to himself: 

“ Wretch that lamia life of pleasure was not mine, neither have I wrought a good deed 
“ whereby I might please God. ” 

“ The following anecdote,” says al-Marzubani (12), “ was related to me by Ibn 
“ Duraid : I fell from [the lop of) my house in Fars, and broke my collar-bone. 
“ I passed a sleepless night, and towards morning, having just closed my eyes, I 
“ dreamt that a tall pale man with a thin beard came to my room, and, having taken 
“ hold of the door posts, one in each hand, he said : * Repeat to me the best verses 
“ * you ever composed on wine.’ I replied that Abft Nuwas ( vol . /. p. 391) had left 
“ nothing for me or any one else to say on the subject. ‘ Well,’ said he, 'lam a 
“ belter poet than Abu Nuw&s.’ This induced me to ask him who he was, and he 
“ answered: ‘ Abu N&jiya, a native of Syria.’ He then recited to me these lines : 

“ Red before it is mixed and pale after, (this wine) comes forth arrayed in a double robe 
“ of narcissus ( yellow) and of ancmony [red); pure, it resembles the cheeks of the beloved; 
“ mixed, it assumes the [pallid) hue of the lover. ’’ 

“ When he had done, I declared the verses bad, and, on his asking my reason, 
“ I replied : * You begin by calling it red, and then you say arrayed in narcissus 
“ * and in anemony, thus putting the yellow colour first; why did you so?’— 
“ ‘Such hypercriticism is most untimely, you reprobate I ’ was his answer.” In 
another version of this anecdote, it is stated that Abu Ali ’1-Farisi said : “ lbn Duraid 
“ recited me these two lines, composed by himself, and told me that Satan appeared 
* ‘ to him in a dream and asked him if he had not essayed to rival Abu Nuwas? Ibn 
“ Duraid answered that he had. * Well,’ said Satan, ‘ your verses are not bad, but 
“ ‘you have committed one fault.’” The rest of the narration agrees with what 
precedes.— Ibn Duraid died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 17th of Shaabfin, 
vol. ni. 6 
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A. H. 321 (12th August, A. D. 933), and was buried on the east side of the river, in 
the Abbasiya cemetery. His tomb is situated behind the bazar where .arms are sold, 
near the main street ( as-Shdrt ’l-Aazam). The celebrated Molazelite divine Abu 
Hashim Abd as-Salam al-Jubbai (vol. II. p. 132) died the same day, and this cause-’ 
the people to say : “ To-day, philology and dogmatic theology have ceased to exist I ” 
It is stated that he lived precisely ninety-three years. Jabza tal-Barmaki ( vol. 1. 
p. 118) lamented his death in the following lines : 

When Ibn Duraid made the third with the grave-stone and the earth (tomb), I lost all in los¬ 
ing him. I, at first, lamented the departure of generosity, but I now lament the departure of 
generosity and erudition. 

Torah (an unusual word ) is the plural of torba, (a heap of earth.)—Duraid is the 
tarkhim diminutive of Adrad (toothless ). This species of diminutive is called tarkhim 
(softening), because the letter a, the initial of the primitive word, is suppressed; it is 
thus that of aswad and azhar they form suwaid and zuhair.—Hantam , the name 
of one of his ancestors ( mentioned at the commencement of this article), means an earthen 
jar coated with green varnish; it is used also as a proper name for men.— Hamdmi , 
another of his ancestors, was, according to the emir Abu Nasr Ibn Makula (vol. II. 
p. 248), the first of the family who became a convert to Islamism. He was one of 
the seventy horsemen who accompanied Amr Ibn al-Aasi from Oman to Medina, on 
learning that the Prophet was dead; the circumstance is well-known (13).— Hal al- 
jarid ddn al-karid is a well-known proverb; it originated with Abid Ibn al-Abras, an 
ante-islamic poet, who pronounced these words on meeting an-Noman Ibn al-Mundir 
al-Lakhmi, the last king of Hira, in one of his bad days (14). An-Noman resolved 
to put him to death according to the custom he had adopted, but first asked him to 
repeat some verses of his own composing; Abid, who had discovered his intentions, 
replied : IIdl al-jarld dUn al-karid (choking has put a stop to verses). It was as if 
the poet had said: Strangulation has put a stop to the reciting of verses. It is a .veil 
known story, and I merely give its outline here.— Abid, for so his name must be 
pronounced, was a celebrated poet; he was born about the same time as Abd al- 
Muttalib Ibn Hashim, the grand-falher of the Prophet. 


(1) According to ad-Dahabi, in his Annals, life of Ibn Duraid, that philologer was employed by Abd Allah 
Ibn MikAl, who was then governor of al-Ahwaz for the khalif al-Muktadir, as preceptor to his son Ismail. — 
MS. No. 646, fol, 115 v. 
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(2) See vol. II, page 153. 

(8) The manuscript of the Bibliotheque Impdriale, No. 490, ancien fonds, contains a very ample and 
learned commentary on Ibn Duraid's Maksdra. Although the first pages of this commentary have disappeared, 
it may be easily perceived, by a comparison with the edition of the Maksiira and of the commentary of Ibn 
Hishdrn, the first part of which was published at Copenhagen in 1828 by L. N. Boisen, that the Bibliothiqut 
impiriale possesses, in this MS., the great commentary of Ibn HishAm al-Lakhmi, and that the printed edition 
of it is a mere abridgment. 

(4) A copy of the last half of the lamhara is in the Bibliotheque impiriale. 

(5) The Arabic text of this useful work has been published by professor Wustenfeld, at Gottingen, in 1854, 
under the title of Ibn Doreid’s genealogisch-etymologischei HandbucK. 

(6) See the observations in page xxiii of the Introduction to vol. 1. 

(7) “ Ibn Akhi ’l-Asmai: al-Yazidi writes as follows : His name was Abd ar-RahmAn Abft Muhammad; 
“ some say, Abu T-Hasan. He was a dull heavy man, but the pieces which he transmitted orally on the au- 
“ thority of his uncle and other learned men are held to be correct. He composed a treatise on the ideas oc- 
“ curringin poetry (Madni ’s-Shtr).” — (Fihresi, fol. 75 v.) 

(8) The name of Abft OthmAn al-UshnAndAni occurs in the Fihrest, fol. 81 v. and 115 v. He is there stated 
to have been one of the learned men of Basra and the author of a Kildb Madni’s-Shlr, and a Kitdb al-Abydt . 

(9) Perhaps the word must be pronounced Ammdn. There was a city of this name in the BalkA of 

Syria. OmAn is that province of Arabia which is situated at the entrance of the Persian gulf. 

( 10 ) According to the Moslim law, wine is a thing of no value. 

(It) Horace has said, in a similar strain : Si fractus illabatur orbis, Impavidum ferient ruins.—(Od. 8. 3. 7. 

(12) His life will be found in this volume. 

(13) None of the hisiorians whom I have consulted allude to this circumstance. 

(14) See Pocockc’s Specimen hist. ar. 2nd ed. p. 73, and Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur Vhistaire des 
Arabes, tom. II, page 104._ 


ABU OMAR AZ-ZARID’ AL-MUTARR1Z. 


Abu Omar Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahid Ibn Abi Hashim al-Bawardi, generally 
known by the appellation of al-Mutarriz and surnamed GhulAm Thalab ( Thalab’s boy), 
received also the denomination of az-Zaliid (the ascetic ) for his mortified life, and 
ranked among the most eminent and the most learned of Ihe philologers. For a 
considerable time, he had been an assiduous disciple of Abu ’1-Abbas Thalab ( vol.l. 
p. 83), and to this circumstance he was indebted for his surname. He acquired a 
great stock of information under the tuition of that master, on whose work, the Faith, 
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he composed two treatises : the first, a small volume of corrections, and entitled Fdit 
al-Fasth (omissions in the Fasih ); the second, a commentary, forming also one vo¬ 
lume. His other works were the Kitdb al-Yawdkit (book of jewels); the Kit&b al- 
Jurjdni; the Kit&b al-MMih (the elucidatory, the Kitdb as-S&dt (book of hours); the 
Kil&b Yawn wa Laila (book of the day and the night); the Kitdb al-Mustahsan (the 
approved j; the Kitdb al-Ashardt ( boo/c of decennaries); the Kitdb as-Shdra (treatise on 
counsel); the Kitdb al-Buyod, (treatise on sales); a treatise on the meaning of the 
names of the poets; a work on the Arabian tribes; the Kitdb al-Makndn wa 'l-Mdkldm 
[the concealed and the hidden); the Kitdb at-Tuffdha [on the apple); the Kitdb al-Ma- 
ddkhil; the Ilal al-Mudakhil; the Kitdb an-Nawadir (boo/c of anecdotes); the Kitdb Fdit 
al-Ain (omissions of [al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (vol. I. p. 493) in his work] the Ain), 
the Kitdb Fait al-Jamhara (omissions o/’flbn Duraid (p. 38 of this vol.) in his 
work] the Jamhara), and a notice on the expressions which the Arabs of the desert 
reprehended as inaccurate in the lessons and writings of Abu Obaid (vol. II. p. 486). 
Many rare and obsolete terms of the language were made known by Abu Omar, 
and the greater part of the words indicated by Ibn as-Sid al-Batalyausi (vol. 11. 
p. 61), in his Ternary, is taken from his indications. Many curious anecdotes are 
told of this philologer. The information which he communicated to his scholars 
was then transmitted down by Abu ’I-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Zarkuya, Abu Ali Ibn 
Shadan, and others. His birth took place in the year 261 (A. D. 874-5), and he 
died at Baghdad, on Sunday, the 13th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 345 (16th February, 
A. D. 957), or 344. He was interred the next day in the cloister (suffa) situated 
near the tomb of Maruf al-Karkhi (1), from which it is only separated by the road. 
Abu Omar’s application to study and his zeal for the acquisition of knowledge hin¬ 
dered him from employing means to gain wealth and retained him constantly in a 
state of poverty. The quantity of information which he communicated to his dis¬ 
ciples and of the pieces which he knew by heart was so great that the learned men of 
that lime impugned as false the greater part of his philological observations, and 
they used to say that if a bird flew by, Abu Omar would bring forward something 
on the subject, heading it with these words : “ Thalab told us, on the autority of 
* ‘ Ibn al-Aarabi, that," etc. Some anecdotes of that kind are effectively related of 
him. He is considered, however, as a correct and trustworthy Tradilionist by all 
competent masters in that branch of knowledge. The greater portion of the works 
and pieces which he taught was dictated by him, from memory, without his having 
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recourse to a book; it is said that the philological matter which he thus made known 
filled thirty thousand leaves of paper. It was this copiousness which exposed him 
to the imputation of falsehood. A number of persons concerted together and ima¬ 
gined a question which they might propose to him; when they obtained his answer, 
they let a year pass over, and then submitted to him the same question, but his 
answer corresponded exactly with that which he had previously given. A similar 
attempt to ensnare him was made by some persons who were going to hear his 
lessons : they happened to be conversing on the vast quantity of information which 
he was ever ready to communicate, and observed that, by this very talent, he had 
incurred the imputation of falsehood. On their way, they passed by a bridge, and 
one of them said : “ Let us write down the name of this bridge and ask him about it; 
“ we shall see what answer he makes.” When they entered the place where Abu 
Omar was, that person addressed him, saying: 0 shaikh I what does the word 
“ bridge ( kantara ) mean will] the Arabs ? ” The professor answered that it meant so 
and so ( stating its different significations), and his auditors received this answer with 
a secret smile. A month afterwards, they put forward a person to question him 
about that same word, on which he replied : “ Did you not ask me the same question 
“ a month ago, and did I not answer it so and so? ” On hearing these words, the 
assembly was filled with admiration at his quick apprehension, acuteness, and 
promptitude in calling to mind the question and the time at which it had been pro¬ 
posed ; but whether his answer was exact or not, they had no means of verifying.— 
Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih ( vol. /. p. 155) had given the command of the Baghdad 
police-guards ( shurta) to one of his young attendants whose name was Ivhuwaja. 
When Abu Omar heard of this appointment, he was dictating to his scholars the 
contents of his Kilab al-Yawdkil, and at his next lesson he said, on taking his seat: 
“ Write: Yakut khuwaja (a merchant's jewel) ; the primitive signification of the 
“ word khuwaj, in the dialect of the Arabs, is hunger.” He then discussed this 
subject in its various ramifications and made his scholars write down his remarks. 
The persons present were struck with amazement at his boldness in advancing (what 
they thought were) falsehoods, and began to look out for the word in the treatises of 
philology. Abu Ali al-Hatimi ( p. 74 of this vol.), the kalib and philologer, said : 
“ We extracted from a dictation made by al-IIamid (vol. l.p. 591) on the authority 
“ of Thalabwho said, on the authority of al-Asmai who cites lbn al-Aarabi, that the 
“ word khuvodj means hunger.” —Abu Omar al-Mutarriz was giving lessons to the 
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son of the kddi Abu Omar Muhammad Ibn Yusuf, and one day he dictated to him 
nearly one hundred philological questions, indicating their niceties and concluding 
with two lines of poetry. ( Some time after), Abu Bakr Ibn Duraid (p. 37 of this vol.) 
came into the kadi Abu Omar’s, with Abu Bakr Ibn al-Anbari ( p . 53 of this vol.) and 
Abu Bakr Ibn Muksim (2). The kadi submitted to them these questions, but they 
had no idea of them and knew nothing of the verses. “ Well,” said the kadi, “what 
“ say you to that?”—“ For my part,” said Ibn al-Anbari, “lam so much engaged 
“ in composing a treatise on the obscurities of the Koran ( Mushkil al-Kuran), that 
“ I can say nothing on the subject.” Ibn Muksim answered in similar terms, stating 
that he was taken up with the readings of the Koran, but Ibn Duraid declared posi¬ 
tively that the questions were all of (the philologer) Abu Omar’s invention and had no 
foundation whatever in the language: after this, they withdrew. When Abu Omar 
heard of what had passed, he went to the kadi and told him to bring in the collected 
poetical works ( diwans ) of some ancient poets whom he named. The kadi opened 
his library and took out the books. Abu Omar then began to discuss each question 
successively, adduced from these diwans certain passages in proof of all bis statements 
and pointed out those passages to the kddi. On concluding, he said : “ As for the 
“ two verses, they were recited by Thalab in your own presence, and you yourself 
“ wrote them down on the cover of such a work,” naming it. The kddi brought 
in the book and found the verses written on the cover and in his own hand-writing. 
—“ I found,” said the Rais ar-Ruasa(3), “ in the works of the philologers, and par- 
‘ ‘ ticularly in Abu Obaid’s Gharib ul-Musannaf, many of the expressions which had 
“ been considered as the mere fabrications of Abu Omar.”—Abu ’1-Kasim Abd al- 
Wahid Ibn Ali Ibn Barhan al-Asadi said : “ None of the ancients or of the moderns 
“ ever treated philological points so well as Abu Omar az-Zaliid.”—Abu Omar 
composed a Gharib al-Hadilh ( obscure terms occurring in the Traditions ), founded on 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal’s work, the Musnad, and on this production he set the highest 
value.—Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Hatimi said: “ An indisposition having 
“ prevented me from attending the sittings of Abu Omar az-Zahid, some days passed 
‘ ‘ over and he, at length, asked for me. Being informed that 1 was unwell, he came 
“ the next morning to see me, and, as I happened to have gone out to take a bath, 
“ he wrote the following line on my door with a piece of chalk : 

“ The strangest thing we ever heard of is, that people should visit a sick man and not find 
“ him. 
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“The verse was his own.” Abu Omar professed an excessive admiration of Moawla, 
and, having composed a treatise on the merits of that khalif, he obliged every person 
who came to study under him to read that book. He was a man of great merit and 
extensive information, but what we have said in this article must suffice.— Mularriz 
signifies an embroiderer; as Abfi Omar practised that art, he derived from it a sur¬ 
name which has been borne also by other learned men.—I looked out for the name 
of Abu Omar in as-Samani’s Kilab al-Ans&b, under the word al-Motarriz ; he does 
not mention him, but he 'speaks of a poet called Abu T-Kasim Abd al-Wahid Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Yahya lbn Aiyub al-Mutarriz, a native of Baghdad; this may perhaps 
be the father of Abu Omar, if we are to judge from his name; if not, he is a person 
unknown to me. As-Samaniadds that his poetry bore a high reputation and obtained 
great publicity. He then cites the following passage of his composition : 

Overcome with grief, we stopped at as-Sarat (4) one evening, to exchange adieus; and, despite 
of envious foes, we stood unsealing ( the packets of) every passionate desire. On saying fare¬ 
well, she saw me borne down by the pains of love and consented to grant me a kiss; but, im¬ 
pelled by startled modesty, she drew her veil across her face. On this I said : “ The full-moon 
“ has now become a crescent. ” I then kissed her through the veil and she observed : “My 
“ kisses are wine : to be tasted they must be passed through the strainer. ” 

Although as Samani says nothing of Abu Omar in that article, he mentions him 
under the head of Ghulam Thalab, adding the remarks which we have already made 
at the commencement of this notice.—Since writing the above, a number of years 
had elapsed when I found at Baghdad the Diwdn of Abu Kasim Abd al-Wahid, sur- 
named al-Mutarriz. He was a native of that city, and the greater part of his poetry 
is very good. His birth took place in the year 354 (A. D. 965), and his death in 439, 
on Sunday, the first of the latter lumada (23rd November, A. D. 1047). It is there¬ 
fore evident that he was not the father of Abu Omar, but another person of the same 
trade.— Bawardi means belonging to Bdward or Abtward, a village in Khorasan and 
the native place of Abu T-Muzaffar Muhammad al-Abiwardi, a poet whose life we 
shall give. 


(1) The life of M4rdf will be found in this work. 

(i) The imdm Abd Bakr Muhammad lbn al-Hasan Ibn Yakftb Ibn Maksim al-Attir,a learned Korin -reader 
and grammarian of Baghdad, composed some works on the koranic sciences, one of which, the Kildb at- 
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Anwdr ( book of lights) contains an explanation of the meaning, and an elucidation of the style of the Korin. 
Haring adopted the readings taught by Ibn ShanabM ( seepage 16 of this vol.) he gave such scandal to the 
public that he was cited before an assembly of doctors presided by Ibn Mujihid and forced to retract, but, on 
the death of Ibn MujAhid, he returned to his former opinions. Born A. H. 265 (A. D. 878-9); died A. H. 354 
(A. D. 965). — ( Tabakdt al-Kurrd , fol. 84.) 

(3) The Riis ar-Ruas4 Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Muslima, vizir to the khalif al-K&im, com¬ 
menced his career in a subordinate station at Baghdad, and rose by his talents to the vizirate. He was versed 
in jurisprudence, the Traditions, and other sciences. Having incurred the enmity of the Turkish guards, he 
was expelled by them from Baghdad, but returned soon after; being then attacked by Abft ’1-Harith al-Basislri 
at-Turki ( see vol. /, page 172), and having fallen into the hands of his enemies, he perished in excruciating 
tortures, A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058). 

(4) See vol. I, page 318, note 25. 


ABU MANSUR AL-AZHARI. 


Abu Mansur Muhammad Ibn Ahmad-Ibn al-Azhar Ibn Talha Ibn Nuh Ibn Azhar 
al-Azhari al-Harawi (native of Herat), a philologer of the highest rank and celebrity, 
was a doctor of the Shafite sect, but addicted himself so exclusively to the study of the 
language that his reputation is founded on his acquirements in that branch of know¬ 
ledge. His piety, his talents, and his exactitude as a transmitter of philological 
information were universally acknowledged. The matter of his lessons was derived 
by him from the philologer Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Abi Jaafar al-Mundiri, who 
had received it from Abu ’1-Abbas Thalab and other masters. Having proceeded to 
Baghdad, he met Ibn Duraid, but never taught any thing on his authority. He 
received also a part of his information from Abu Abd Allah Ibrahim Ibn Arafa, sur- 
named Niflawaih (vol. I. p. 26), and from Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn as-Sari, a gram¬ 
marian more generally known by the name of Ibn as Sarraj (see page 52 of this vol). 
Some say, however, that he obtained no part of his information from the latter per¬ 
son. To acquire a more complete knowledge of the Arabic language, al-Azhari 
travelled over Arabia; and a person of merit has stated that he read a note, to the 
following effect, in Abu Mansur’s hand-writing : “ I had the misfortune to be made 
“ a prisoner, the year in which the Karmats intercepted the pilgrim-caravan at al- 
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“ Habir. The people to whose share I fell were Arabs, bred in the desert; they 
“ passed the grazing-time in visiting with their flocks the regions in which rain had 
“ fallen, and, in the hot season, they returned to anumberof watering-places situated 
“ at the spots where they usually stationed; they kept camels and lived on the milk 
“ of these animals; they spoke an idiom suited to their Bedwin habits, and very 
“ rarely indeed, did they mispronounce a word or commit a gross fault of language. 
“ I remained in bondage amongst them for a long time ; our winters we passed at 
“ ad-Dahna, our springs at as-Samman, and our summers at as-Sitaran. From dis- 
“ coursing with them and from their conversation one with the other, I learned a 
* ‘ great quantity of words and singular expressions; and most of these I inserted in my 
“ book,”—by his book he means the Tahdib —“ where you will find them classed 
“ under their proper heads.” He again resumes the subject in this discourse, and 
mentions that he passed two winters at as-Samroan. Abu Mansur al-Azhari had a 
passion for collecting loose scraps of philology and possessed a perfect acquaintance, 
with all the secrets and niceties of the language. His philological treatise, the Tahdib 
(arrangement), fills upwards of ten volumes and is a highly esteemed work. His 
Gharib al-Alfdz (rare words), a work in one volume, is held by jurisconsults as 
their main authority for the signification of every obscure and doubtful word in the 
law language. The Kildb-at-Tafsir (explanation of difficult words (?) is another of his 
productions. At Baghdad he met Abu Isliak az-Zajjaj ( vol. I. p. 28) and Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, but has given nothing on the authority of either. He was bom 
A. H. 282 (A. D. 895-6), and he died at Herat towards the close of the year 370 
(ends in July, A. D. 981). Some place his death a year later.—The patronymic al- 
Azhari he derived from the circumstance of his having an ancestor who bore the 
neme of Azhar. —Of Harawi we have already spoken (vol. 11. p. 288).—The Karmals 
(Karamila) were so called after a man named Kirmit, who belonged to the Sawad (1) 
of Kufa. They held a most reprehensible doctrine, and they made their ap¬ 
pearance in the year 281 (A. D. 894-5), under the khalifale of al-Moladid billah. 
This sect subsisted for a long period and acquired such strength that it not only ren¬ 
dered the roads dangerous for travellers, but conquered a great number of provinces. 
Of these events a full account will be found in the works of historians (2). The 
combat of al-Habir to which al-Azhari alludes, took place A. H. 311 (A. D. 923-4), 
the Karmats, who had then for chief Abu Tahir al-Jannabi al-Kirmiti, attacked the 
pilgrim-caravan, slew some of the travallers, reduced others to slavery, and seized 
vol. hi. 7 
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on all their property. This occurred in the khalifate of al-Muktadir, son of al-Motadid. 
It is said that the Karmafs made their first appearance in the year 278 (A.D. 891-2), 
and that their first chief was Abu Said al-Jannabi, who resided in the province of 
Bahrain and Hajar. He was murdered in the year 301 (A. D. 913-4) by one of his 
slaves. Abu Tahir lost his life in A. H. 332 (A. D. 943-4). —Janndbi means belong¬ 
ing to Jannaba, a town in the province of Bahrain, and situated on the sea-coast, 
near Siraf.— Habir{as an appellative noun) signifies a low ground. — Ad-Dahna, or 
ad-Dahna with a short final a, is the name of a large tract of country in the Arabian 
desert, forming part of the territory belonging to the tribe of Tamim. It is said to 
consist of seven mountains of sand; according to some, it is situated in the desert 
of Basra and in the territory of the tribe of Saad.— As-Sammdm is a red mountain in 
the neighbourhood of ad-Dahna; to cross it requires three days, but its height is not 
great. Some say that it is situated near the sandy desert of Aalij, at nine day’s 
journey from Basra.— As-Sitdrdn, the dual of Sitdr, is a name serving to designate 
two valleys which lie in the territory of the tribe of Saad; one of them is called as- 
Sitdr al-Aghbar (the dusty Sitdr), the other the as-Silar al-Hdiri (3), and both bear 
the denomination of Saudd. They contain some springs of running water which 
serve to irrigate date-trees. The preceding remarks have no direct connexion with 
our subject, but, as they serve to explain some words which might embarrass the 
reader of this compilation, we have judged it useful to insert them. 


(1) See vol. II. page 417. 

(2) Ibn KhallikAn has already given some account of them. See vol. I. p. 427 et seq. 

(S) The MS. of al-Y&kftti’s Mushtarik, in the Bibliothique Impiriale , reads al-Jdbiri ^ 1 * 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-IAZIDI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Muhammad al- 
Yazidi, a mawla to the tribe of Adi Ibn Abd Manat ( al-Adawi ), was a grammarian and 
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philologer of the highest rank, a relalor of anecdotes and a transmitter of the phra¬ 
seology current among the Arabs of the desert. We shall give the life of his ancestor 
Abu Muhammad Yahya Ibn al-Mubarak., One of the anecdotes told by him was the 
following : An Arab of the desert loved a female of the same region and sent her, by 
a negro slave, a present of thirty sheep and a skin filled with wine. On the way, the 
slave killed one of the sheep and ate a portion of it, and drank part of the contents 
of the wine-skin. When he brought the rest to her, she perceived the trick, and on 
the slave’s asking her, when about to return, if she had any message to send back, 
she resolved on acquainling the master with the fellow’s conduct, and answered : 
“ Give him my salutation, and tell him that our month was mahdk, and that Suliaim, 
“ the keeper of our sheep, came here with a bloody nose (marlhdm) The slave, 
not knowing what she intended by these expressions, bore them back to his master, 
who immediately perceived their drift, and calling for a cudgel, said to the messenger: 
“ Tell me the truth, or 1 shall give you a sound drubbing.” The slave confessed 
his fault and obtained pardon. This message contained a most subtle and elegant 
allusion to what the slave had done : the word marthum means one whose nose is 
broken and bleeds; ralham, -another derivative of the same root, means a while spot 
on the upper-lip of a horse. Marlhdm is employed metaphorically to designate a 
wine or water-skin (1). — He left some works, such as the Kitdb al-Khail (book of 
horses), the Manakib Bani ’l-Abbas (merits of the Abbasides), the Akhbdr al-Yazidiyin 
(history of the YazU family), and a compendious treatise on grammar. Having been 
employed, towards the close of his life, as preceptor to the children of al-Muktadir 
billah, he filled that office for some time. Soon after his entrance into the kha- 
lif’s service, one of his friends met him and asked his protection, but he replied : 
“ I am too busy for that (2).” Abu Abd Allah al-Yazidi died on the eve of Monday, 
the 17th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 310 (October, A. D. 922), at the age of eighty- 
two years and three months. — Yazidi here means related to Yazid Ibn Mansur; of 
this we shall again speak, in the life of his ancestor Abu Muhammad Yahya Ibn al- 
Mubarak . 


(1) Our author has here imitated the manner of many Arabian commentators, who explain what is clear 
enough and pass over what is obscure. He might have added that a mahdk month is one, on the last usgM 
of which there is no moonshine. So that it contains only twenty-nine moonlight nights in place of thirty. The 
expression : the month uias maMk is, therefore, equivalent to one of the thirty was wanting. This, of conrsr, 
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refereed to the thirty sheep. Oar author might also have observed that Suhaim, a very common Bedwtn 
name, means the little black, an epithet designating perfectly well a wine-skin rubbed over with pitch to 
preserve it. 

(S) It was perhaps the idiomatic form of this expression in Arabic which caused it to be remarked. 


IBN AS-SARRAJ THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn as-Sari Ibn Sahl the grammarian, generally known by 
the name of Ibn as-Sarraj, was one of the most distinguished masters in that science, 
and his high abilities in it and in philology are universally acknowledged. Amongst 
the persons from whom he acquired his philological information was Abu ’1-Abbas al- 
Mubarrad ( see p. 3 of this vol.) ; and some eminent masters, such as Abu Said as- 
Sirafi [vol. I. p. 377), and Ali Ibn Isa ar-Rummani [vol. II. p. 242), studied it under 
his tuition. Al-Jauhari, in his Sahah, cites his autority in a number of articles. 
Ibn as-Sarraj composed some grammatical works of great repute, and his Kitdb al- 
Osdl (principles ), one of the best treatises on the subject, is always referred to when 
the traditional information on any grammatical point is uncertain or contradictory. 
His other works are the Jumal al-Osul [the collected principles ), a short treatise called 
the Mujas (compendium ); the Kitab al-Ishlikdk [on etymology), a commentary on Si- 
bawaih’s Kitdb [vol. II. p. 396), the lhtijdj al-Kurrd [appreciation of the motives 
which influenced Kor&n-re&ders in their readings), the Book of the Poets and ofPoetry, 
the Book of the Winds, the Air, and Fire; the Book of the Camel, and the Kitdb 
al-MuwasilAl [book of loving unions, or book of gifts). He pronounced the letter r 
incorrectly, giving it the sound of gh, and happening, one day, to dictate a word in 
which this letter occurred, and perceiving that his disciple wrote it with a ghain, he 
exclaimed: “ No, no! with agha, with a gha!" (1). I found in an anthology some 
verses attributed to him, but am unable to ascertain whether they are really his or 
not. They relate to a girl whom the poet loved and are familiar to most persons. 
The lines to which I allude are these : 
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I compared her beauty with her conduct, and found that her charms did not counterbalance 
her perfidy. She swore to me never to be false, but ’twas as if she had sworn never to be true. 
By Allah! I shall never speak to her again, even though she resembled in beauty the full moon, 
or the sun, or al-Muktafi! 

This article was already terminated when I discovered that these verses are certainly 
his, and a curious anecdote is connected with them . The author, Abu Bakr, loved a 
young girl, but she treated him with marked disdain : it happened at that time that 
the imam ( khalif) al-Muktafi returned from ar-Rakka, and, when the people assembled 
to witness his entry into the city, Abu Bakr was so much struck with his beauty that 
he recited these verses to his companions. Some time after, the kdtib Abu Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Zenji (2) repeated them to Abu ’1-Abbas lbn al-Furat 
(vol. II. p. 358), saying that they were composed by Ibn al-Motazz ( vol . II. p. 41), 
and Abu ’1-AbMs communicated them to the vizir al-KAsim Ibn Obaid Allah [vol. II. 
p. 299). The latter then went to the khalif and recited the verses to him, adding 
that they were by Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (vol. II. p. 79), to whom al- 
Muktadir immediately ordered a present of one thousand dinars. “ How very 
strange,” said Ibn Zenji, “that Abu Bakr Ibnas-Sarraj should compose verses which 
‘ ‘ were to procure a donation to Obaid Allah lbn Abd Allah lbn Tahir! ” Abu Bakr 
died on Sunday, the 26th of Zh ’1-Hijja, A. H. 316 (llth February, A. D. 929). — 
Sarrdj means a saddler. 

(1) He meant to say : with a ri. 

(2) “ Aba Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Zenji, a kdtib celebrated for the beauty of his penman- 
“ ship, left a collection ol epistles composed by himself and a treatise on his art. ” —* (Fihrtst, fol. 178.) 


IBN AL-ANBARI THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Ab& Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi Muhammad al-Kasim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Bashshar 
lbn al-Hasan Ibn Baiyan Ibn Samaa Ibn Farwa Ibn Katan lbn Diama al-Anbari, the 
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grammarian and author of several well-known treatises on grammar and philo- 
logy, was the most learned man of his time in the different branches of general 
literature, and their superior also by the quantity of literary matter which he knew 
by heart. He was veracious and trust-worthy, pious, virtuous, and a strict follower 
of the sunna. Amongst his numerous works were treatises on the different koranic 
sciences, on the rare and the obscure expressions occurring in the Koran and the 
Traditions, on the pause, on the commencement of phrases, a refutation of those who 
impugn the edition of the Koran in general use, and a book called az-Zahir [the 
blooming). High praise is bestowed on him by the Khatib ( vol . 1. p. 75) in his 
History of Baghdad; this author says : “ I have been informed that Abu Bakr made 
“ dictations even in his father’s life-time, each of them teaching in a different part 
“ ofthesame mosque. His father was learned in philology, and an exact, veracious, 
“ and trust-worthytransmitter of pieces preserved by tradition. He inhabited Baghdad. 
“ A number of learned men and his own son delivered pieces on his autority. He 
“ composed a treatise on the ( names of the parts of the ) human frame, a treatise on 
“ the frame of the horse, a book of proverbs, a treatise on the long and the short final 
“ alif , a treatise on the genders, a treatise on the uncommon expressions occurring 
“ in the Traditions and other works.” Abu Ali al-Kali [vol. I. p. 210) says : “ It 
“ is stated that Abu Bakr Ibn al-Anbari knew by heart three hundred thousand verses 
“ illustrative of expressions occurring in the Koran, and that a person having said to 
“ him : 1 The great quantity of pieces which you know by heart is often spoken of; 
“ * how much do you really know?’ he answered : ' I have in my memory [as much 
“ ‘ as would fill) thirteen chests.’” It is mentioned that he knew by heart one 
hundredand twenty commentaries of the Koran with their isnads (1). Abu ’1-Hasan 
ad«Darakutni [vol. 11. p. 239) relates that, on a certain Friday, he happened to be 
present at one of the sittings held by Ibn al-Anbari for the purpose of making dicta¬ 
tions, and that he gave a wrong pronunciation to a name occurring in the isnad of a 
Tradition. “ He said Haiydn [o^)>” relates ad-Darakutni, “ instead of Habbdn 
or Habbdn instead of Haiydn. 1 thought it would be a pity that an error 
“ of this kind should be adopted and propagated on the authority of so able and so 
“ eminent a man as Ibn al-Anbari, but, not daring to acquaint him with his mistake, 
“ 1 waited till the lesson was over, and approached the disciple to whom the dicta- 
“ tions were directly addressed, pointing out the error of the master and informing 
“ him of the true reading. I then retired. The following Friday, I attended the 
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“ next sitting, and Abu Bakr said : ‘ Let it be known to all here present, that, last 
“ ‘ Friday, in dictating a certain Tradition, I gave a wrong pronunciation to a name, 
“ ‘ and that youth indicated the true one; and let that youth know that 1 referred 
‘ to the source whence I derived the Tradition and found the word written as he 
“ * said.’ ” Amongst Ibn al-Anbari’s works may be noticed his Gharib al-Hadtth 
(• unusual terms occurring in the Traditions), filling, it is said, forty-five thousand leaves; 
a commentary on the grammatical treatise the Kdfi (2), filling about one thousand 
leaves; a treatise on the final h, in about one thousand leaves; a list of words each of 
which bears two contrary significations, the Kitdb al-Jdhiliydt(3), filling seven hundred 
leaves, a treatise on the genders, the most complete over composed; the Risdla lal- 
Mushkil (epistola dubii (?), in which he refutes Ibn Kutaiba [vol. II. p. 22) and Abu 
Hatim (vol. 1. p. 603). He was born on Sunday, the 11th of Rajab, A. H. 271 
(4th January, A. D. 885), and he died on the eve of the Festival of the Sacrifice, A. H. 
328 (16lh September, A. D. 940); some say, A. H. 327.—His father al-Kasim died 
at Baghdad, A. H. 304 (A. D. 916-7); some say, in the month of Safar, A. H. 305. 
—We have explained the meaning of the word Anbari [vol. II. p. 58).—At one of 
his dictations he quoted the following verses by a Bedwin Arab : 

When you hindered her from speaking to me, why did you not hinder her image from lea¬ 
ving the distant region where she now resides and visiting my slumbers in its unerring course 1 
May God shed his favour on a certain dwelling, in the sands of the tribe’s reserved grounds, 
although the aspect of its ruins made me betray the passion I concealed. Were my corpse 
borne on its bier past these abodes, the very owl which dwells therein would say: “ O my friend! 
“ come and stay with me. ” 

At another sitting, he dictated these lines : 

In the white regions of al-Orba, if you visit its people, you will see fair gazelles roaming at 
liberty without a keeper. They go forth for the pleasure of encountering danger, and incur no 
jealous suspicions; chaste they are, and he who wishes to sport with them may despair. 


(1) See vol. I, page xxii. 

(s) Hajji Khalifa notices a treatise on grammar entitled the Kdfi, and composed by AbA Jaatar Ahmad 
an-NahhAs. As this grammarian was a pupil of Ibn al-AnbAri’s (see vol. I, p. 81), it is possible that the 
commentary here mentioned by Ibn KballikAn referred to the work of an-NahhAs. The author of the Fihrut 
mentions the grammatical treatise the Kdfi, as the work of Ibn al-AnbAri himself, and takes no notice of the 
commentary. 
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(3) This appears to have been a collection of poems composed in the times anterior to Islamism, a work 
similar to the mufaddaliydt (see page 26 of this volume). What may help to confirm this conjectnre is, that 
in the list of Ibn al-Anb&ri’s works, as given in the Fihrest , fol. 10S v., we find a Kitdb al-Mufaddaliy&t and 
no Kitdb al-Jdhiliydt. 


ABU ’L-AINA. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Khallad Ibn Yasir Ibn Sulaiman al- 
Hashimi (a member, by enfranchisement, of the Hdshim family), surnamed Abu 
’l-Aina, was a mawla to [the khalif) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur. The family of Abu ’l-Aina, 
who was a blind man, remarkable for his repartees, verses, and literary knowledge, 
belonged to [the province of) al-Yamama (in Arabia), but he himself was born at al- 
Ahwaz and bred at Basra. He there learned Traditions and cultivated literature, 
having taken lessons from Abu Obaida (1), al-Asmai ( vol. II. p . 123), Abu Zaid al- 
Ansari (vol. /. p. 570), al-Otbi, and other masters. He was an excellent hdfiz and 
spoke with great elegance; fluent in his discourse, prompt in his repartees, and sur¬ 
passing in penetration and sharpness all his contemporaries, he ranked among the 
most brilliant wits of the age. Numerous amusing anecdotes are related of what 
passed between him and Abu Ali ad-Darir (2), and of the charming pieces of verse 
which he composed on those occasions. Being one day in the society of a certain 
vizir, the conversation turned on the history of the Barmekides and their generosity; 
on which the vizir said to Abu ’l-Aina, who had just made a high eulogium of that 
family for their liberality and bounty : “ You have praised them and their qualities 
“ too much; all this is a mere fabrication of book-makers and a fable imagined by 
“ authors.” Abu T-Aina immediately replied : “ And why then do book-makers 
“ not relate such fables of you, 0 vizir?” The vizir remained silent, and the com¬ 
pany were struck with astonishment at Abu T-Aina’s boldness.—Having one day 
complained of his distressed circumstances to Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Wahb 
[vol. I. p. 29), the latter replied : “ Did I not write in your favour to Ibrahim Ibn 
“ al-Mudabbar (3)?”—“ It is true, ” said Abu ’l-Aina; “ but you wrote to a man 
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“ prevented from satisfying his generous inclinations by the protraction of poverty, 
“ the humiliation of captivity, and the cruelty of fortune; so my efforts were frus- 
“ trated and my hopes disappointed. ” — “But,” said the vizir, “ it was you yourself 
“ who made choice of him.” — “0 vizir! ” replied Abu 'l-Aina, “ I am not to be 
* ‘ blamed for that; Moses chose (out of) his people seventy men (4), and there was not a 
“ prudent man among them; the blessed Prophet chose for secretary Abd Allah Ibn 
“ Saadlbd AbiSarh, and he fell into apostacy and joined the infidels; and Ali, the 
“ son of Abu Talib, chose for arbitrator Abu Musa ’1-Ashari, and he decided against 
“ him. ”—By the words humiliation of captivity, Abu ’1-Aintk alluded to the circum¬ 
stance of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mudabbar’s having been imprisoned at Basra by Ali Ibn 
Muhammad, chief of the Zenj [vol. II. p. 11). Ibrahim effected his escape by break- 
i ng through the prison wall. — Abu ’l-Aina having one day gone to visit Abu ’s-Sakr 
Ismail Ibn Bulbul [vol. II. p. 612), that vizir said to him : “ What has kept you away 
“ from us so long, Abu ’l-Aina! ” — “ My ass was stolen from me. ” — “ How was 
“ it stolen?”— “ I was not with the thief, so I cannot say. ”— “ Why then not ride to 
“ visit us on another?” — “My poverty prevented me from buying; my pride, from 
“ hiring; and my independence, from borrowing. ”—He one day had a dispute with 
a descendant of Ali, and his adversary said to him : “ You attack me, and yet you say 
“ in your prayers : Almighty God! bless Muhammad and the family of Muhammad.” 
— “ Yes, ” replied Abu ’l-Aina, “ but I add: who are virtuous and pure.”—A com¬ 
mon fellow having stood in his way, he perceived it and said : “What is that?”—“ A 
“ man of the sons of Adam, ” was the reply. “Welcome, welcome! ’’exclaimed Abu 
’J-Aina, ‘ 1 God grant you long life! I thought that all his sons were dead. ”—Having 
gone one day to the door Said Ibn Makhlad and asked permission to enter, he 
was told that the vizir was engaged in prayer. “ Ah! ” exclaimed Abu ’l-Aina, 
“ there is a pleasure in novelty.” It must be here observed that Said had been a 
Christian before his appointment to the vizirat (5). — Happening to pass by the door 
of Abd Allah Ibn Mansur, who was then recovering from an attack of sickness, he 
asked the servant how he was. “ Just as you could wish, ” was the answer. “ Why 
“ then, ” replied Abu *1-Aina, “ do I not hear the funeral cry? ” — A mendicant 
whom he invited to partake of his supper having eaten it all up, he said to him : *' I 
“ asked you through charity, and it will be a charity in you to leave me.”—One of 
his friends met him at an early hour of the morning and expressed his astonishment 
at his being out so soon: “You do as I do,” replied Abu ’l-Aina, “ and yet you wonder 
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“ at me. ” Having been informed that al-Mutawakkil had said of him: “ Were he 
“ not blind, I should take him for a boon companion; ” he said : “ Provided the 
“ khalif dispense me from watching for the new moon ” — ( which is the duly of a 
“ muwazzin) — “ and from reading the inscriptions on seals”—( whichisthe duty of 
a katib),—‘ ‘ I should make a good boon companion.”—Being asked how long he would 
continue to praise some and satirize others, he replied: “ As long as the virtuous do 
“ good and the wicked do evil; but God forbid that I should be as the scorpion which 
“ stingeth equally the Prophet and the infidel.” Ibn al-Mukarram (6), with whom 
he frequently engaged in playful dispute, having heard a man observe that lie who 
loses his sight loses his shrewdness, he said : “What makes you forget Abu ’1-Aina? 
“ he has lost his sight and gained immensely in shrewdness.” The same Ibn al- 
Mukarram heard him say one day, in his prayers : " 0 Lord, hearken to thy peti- 
“ tionerl ” on which he exclaimed : “ You son of a prostitute! whom have you not 
“ petitioned? ” The same person once asked Abu ’1-Aina maliciously, how many 
liars there were at Basra, and obtained for answer : “ As many as there are reprobates 
“ at Baghdad (7).” — Having gone to see Ibn Thawaba (8), who had.got the better of 
Abu 's-Sakr (9) in a dispute, he said to him : “ I have learned what passed between 
“ you and Abu ’s-Sakr, and if he did not make you a full reply, it was because he 
“ could find no pride in you to humble, and no honour to blast; and moreover he 
“ detested your flesh too much to devour it, and despised your blood too much to 
“ think it worth spilling. ”—"And what business have you,” exclaimed Ibn Thawaba, 
“ to thrust yourself into my affairs and those of people in his station? beggar that 
“ you arel ” — " Blame not a man of fourscore, ” replied Abu ’1-Aina , 11 a man who 
“ has lost his sight and who is ill-treated by his prince, if he has recourse to the cha- 
“ rity of his brethren; that is a better occupation than the trade of a catamite, hin- 
“ dering men to have progeny and increasing the burden of their crimes. ” — 
“ When two persons rail at each other, ” said Ibn Thawaba, “ it is the vilest who 
“ gains the day.”— “ Right 1 ” retorted Abu’l-Aind, and you gained the day over 
“ Abu ’s-Sakr, and silenced him yesterday.”—Happening, in the year 246 (A. D. 
860-1), to enter into the presence of al-Mutawakkil, who was then in his palace called 
al-Jaafari, that khalif said to him: “ What tbinkest thou of this our dwelling-house V 
to which he made this reply : ‘‘ Others have built houses in the world, hut you 
“ have built a world in your house. ” Al-Mutawakkil expressed his satisfaction at 
the answer, and then asked him how he stood wine. The other replied: “ I cannot 
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‘ 8 - resist a small quantity, and I disgrace myself if I take much.”—“Come I’’said the 
khalif, “ do not say so, but be our boon companion. “I am a sightless man,” 
replied Abu ’J-AinS; f * all who sit in your company are ready to serve you, and I 
at require a person to serve me; neither am 1 free from the apprehension that you 
st may look at me with the eye of one who is well pleased whilst your heart is wroth, 
“ or that your eye may express wrath whilst your heart is wel 1-pieased; and if I 
“ cannot distinguish these two signs, it may cost me my life. So I shall prefer safety 
“ to risk,,”—“ lam told,’’said the khalif, “ that thou hast an evil tongue.”—“ Com- 
“ mander of the faithful! ” replied Ab« ’1-Aina, tf the Almighty himself has uttered 
“ praise and satire; he has said : How excellent a servant! for he frequently turned 
*-* himself unto God (HO), and : a defamer , going about with slander, a preventer of 
48 good, a transgressor, a wicked wretch (il). And a poet hath said : 

“ If I praise not the honest man and revile not the sordid, the despicable, and base, why 
“ should 1 have the power of saying. That is good, and this is bad? and why should God have 
“ opened (mein’s) ears and my mouth? ” 

—“ What place are you from?” said the khalif.— “ From Basra.” — “ What hast 
s * thou to say of if? ”— “ Its water ss bitter; its heal is a torment, and it is pleasant 
“ when hell is pleasant.” When Najah Ibn Salama was delivered over to Musa 
IbnAbd Allah ablspabami, who had been commissioned to exact from him the sums 
which he owed [to government), the cruel tortures to which the prisoner was sub¬ 
jected caused his dealh (12). This happened on Monday, the SiLnd of Zu '1-Kaada, 
A. H. 245 (18>th. Feb., A„ D. SSU). The same evening, al-Mulazz billah, the son of 
al-Mutawakkil, attained the age of puberty, and some persons of high rank were as¬ 
sembled at Abu T-Aina's. One of them having asked him if he had any news ofNajah 
Ibn Salama, he answered (in the words of the Kordn, stir at 28, verse 14) : “ Moses 
“ (Musi) struck him and killed him.” Those words came to the ears of Musa, who, 
soon after, met Abu '1-Aina in the street and threatened him, on which the latter 
said (in the words of the same chapter, verse 18]; “ Dost thou intend to kill me, as 
ee thou killedst a man yesterday? ”== A certain great man having made him a promise 
which he did not fulfil, Abu ’!-Ain& wrote to him in these terms : “ The confidence I 
“ have in your word prevents me from complaining of your delay; and the know- 
S! ledge 1 have of your constant occupations induces me to awaken your recollection. 
“ Yet, persuaded as ! am of your magnanimity, and convinced offyorar generous spirit p 
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“ I dread lest death overtake me, and death is the destroyer of hope. May God in- 
“ crease your days and make you attain the term of your wishes. Adieu. ” — The 
anecdotes told of Abu T-Aina are very numerous; the following one is stated to have 
been related by himself: “ I was one day sitting with Abu ’1-Jahm (13), when a man 
“ came in and said to him : ‘ You made me a promise, and it depends on your kind- 

“ ‘ ness to fulfil it. ’— Abu T-Jahm answered that he did not recollect it, and the other 

\ 

‘ * replied : ‘ If you do not recollect it, 'tis because the persons like me to whom 
“ * you make promises are numerous; and if I remember it, 'tis because the persons 
“ ‘ like you to whom I may confidently address a request are few. ’ — 1 2 3 4 5 6 Well said I 
“ ‘ blessings on your father!’ exclaimed Abu '1-Jahm , and the promise was imme- 
“ diately fulfilled.’—Abu T-Aina was born A. H. 191 (A. D. 806-7) at al-Ahwaz, 
as we have already said; he passed his early youth at Basra; on attaining his fortieth 
year, he lost his sight, and having resided for a time at Baghdad, he returned to 
Basra, and died there in the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 283 (July-August, 
A. D. 896); some say, 282. His son Jaafar says that his death took place on the 
10th of the first Jumada, and his birth in A. H. 190; God best knows which of 
these statements is the more correct. — He received the surname of Abd ’l-Aina 
(father large-eye) from the circumstance of his having asked Abu Zaid al-Ansari how 
he formed the diminutive of the word aind(a large-eyed female), to which he received 
this answer : “ Oyaina , 0 Abu TAina! "which nickmane stuck to him ever after.— 
The name Khalldd takes a double l. —We have already spoken of al-Yamdma ( vol . II. 
p. 10) and al-Ahwdz. 

(1) His life will be found in this work. 

(2) Abou Ali ad-Darir ( the blind), called also (perhaps by antiphrasis) AM, AN al-Basir (.(A 

clear sighted), was an eminent poet and epistolary writer; the author of the Fihrest informs us under the 
heads of Abd Ali al-Basir and Abu ’l-Aind, that the former corresponded with and satirized the latter. — 
(Fihrest, fol. 169, 171.) 

(3) Ibrahim Ibn al-Mudabbar and his brothers, Ahmad and Muhammad, were eminent poets and prose- 

writers — (Fihrest, fol. 169). — The word J—>pseems to indicate that they 

were employed in the Board of Correspondence. 

(4) Kor&n, shrat 7, verse 154. 

(5) Said Ibn Makhlad was one of al-Motamid’s vizirs. Ibn al-Athlr informs us in his Kdmil, under the 
year 276, that Slid Ibn Makhlad went that year to Wlsit, where al-Mowaffik, the khalifs brother and lieute¬ 
nant, received him with the highest marks of honour. On this occasion, Slid conducted himself with much 
haughtiness, and, soon after, al-Muwafflk imprisoned him and his family. 

(6) According to the author of the Fihrest, fol, 170, Muhammad Ibn Mukarram was an eloquent kdtib and 
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epistolary witar. In Ifea-ftbatib’s great iUslory of Baghdad , we find mention made of aa AbA Jaalfcr Mu¬ 
hammad lira Mokanrana who died, as it would appear, in the year 231 (A. D. 845-8). 

(i) Baghdad appears to have been the native place of Ibn al»M«*areajn, as Basra was Shat of Ab(t ’l-Aini. 

(8) The author of She Fihntt indicates two persons bearing the' surname of Ibn ThawAba, one called Abd 
’l-Hasan Ibn Thawiba, a paan of learning and talent; and the othesr AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn ThawAba, an accomplished epistolary witter and secretary of the khalif al-Motadid.— (Fihrest s f„ j.76 v.) 

(<j) He means the ■vizir; see vol.II. p. 612. 

(to) KorAn, sfurat 38, Terse 29. 

(11) Kor&n, sftrat 68, verses 11 and 12. 

(12) NajAh Ibn Sa ana was president of the Board of Requests (diwda at-laukia ), an office in which were 
drawn up the answers to the memorials presented to the sovereign. He was charged also wish she control 
of the agents who administered the estates belonging to government. Having discovered some extensive 
peculations committed by MAsa Ibn Abd al-Malik, chief of the Revenue-Office (al~kdrdc^), and al-Bfasan Hbn 
Ma&hlad, president of the'Board of Estates, he sent in a memorial to the khalif al-Mutawakkil, representing 
16 him that these two officers had retained in their possession forty millions of dirhems 0 The khalif replied 
that, the nest day, MCtsa and al=Hasan should be delivered over to Mm, that he might proceed against them. 
B.u4 that night, the vizir Ohrid Allah Ibn Yahya, who favoured those two officers, induced Najhh to withdraw 
his accusation and promised that he would arrange the affair. The next morning, NajAh’s retraction was 
presented to the khalif with a declaration signed by Mftsa and al-Basan, wherein they stated that they had 
already paid into the hands of NajSh upwards of two millions of dinars, for which he had not accounted to 
the state, Al-Mntawakkil immediately delivered over MajSh and Ms sons to MAsa, who obliged them to 
confess tlaat they, had in their possession'about forty millions of dinars, without counting their magazines of 
com, their horses, and landed property. Mhsa took all this wealth from his prisoners and, after inflicting a 
severe flogging on HajAh, he put him to death by the compressing of Ms testicles. The sons of the victim 
were then Mates till- they acknowledged having in their possession seventy thousand dinars and other pro¬ 
perty. M&sa took all from them, and extorted also large sums from the agents employed by Hajdh in the dif¬ 
ferent cities of the empire. <= (Ita al-Athir’s SAmil, year 345). 

(48) Ad-Dab ahi states in Ms Obituary that AM ’Wahm Ahmad Ibn al-Husain, a poet remarkable for his 
moral eshswtatioES I died A. H. 819 (A. D» 981). 


MUHAMMAD IBN OMAR' AIUWAK.UDL 


Abd Abd Allah Mmhamra&d Ibro Onaar Ibn W&ksd al-Wakidi, a native of Medina 
(fflland a mawla 3© like Kashira Hamily=-®r» according to some, 3© tfiaJ of 
Ails®, a teeendanl ©it Sahm 5 — wan a man emraenl for learning, amd ®se aatlnwr 
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of some well-known works on the conquests of the Moslims and other subjects. His 
Kit&b ar-Ridda ( history of the apostacy), a work of no inferior merit, contains an 
account of the apostacy of the Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars 
between the Companions and Tulaiha Ibn Khuwailid al-Azdi, al*Aswad al-Ansi and 
Musailama al-Kazzab (the liar) (1). He received traditional information from Ibn 
Abi Dib (vol. II. p. 589), Mamar Ibn Rashid (vol. 1. p. xxiv), Malik Ibn Anas (vol. II. 
p. 545), ath-Thauri (vol. I. p. 576), and others; hi£ secretary Muhammad Ibn Saad, 
whose life comes immediately after this, and a number of other distinguished men 
delivered traditional information on his authority. He held the post of hddi in the 
eastern quarter of Baghdad, and was appointed by al-Mamun to fill the same office 
at Askar al-Malidi. The Traditions received from him are considered of feeble au¬ 
thority, and doubts have been expressed on the subject of his (veracity). Al-Mamun 
testified a high respect for him and treated him with marked honour. Al-Wakidi 
once wrote to him, complaining that straitened circumstances had burlhened him 
with debts, and specified the amount of what he owed. On this memorial al-Mamun 
inscribed the following answer: “You possess the qualities of liberality and modesty: 
“ liberality allows your hand to disperse freely what you possess, and modesty induces 
“ you to mention only a part of your debts. We have, therefore, ordered you the 
“ double of what you ask; if this be not sufficient, the fault is your own; and if it 
“ answer your expectations, be yet more liberal than before, for the treasures of God 
“ are open, and his hand is stretched forth to do good. When you acted as hddi to 
“ ar-Rashid, you told me that the blessed Prophet said to az-Zubair (2) : * G Zubairl 
“ ‘the keys of the provision which God grants to his creatures are placed before his 
“ ‘ throne; He besloweth on them in proportion to their expenditure; if they spend 
“ ‘ much, He gives much, and if they spend little, He gives little. ’ ”—“ I had com- 
“ pletely forgotten this Tradition, ” observed al-Wakidi, “ and I derived more plea- 
“ sure from his reminding me of it than from the present he made me. ” Bishr al- 
Hafi (vol. 1. p. 257) related one single fact relative to al-Wakidi, which was that he 
heard him say : “ How to write a charm to cure fevers. Take some olive leaves, 
“ and, on a Saturday, being yourself in a state of purity, write on one of these leaves: 
“ Hell is hungry, on another, Hell is thirsty, and on the third, Hell is refreshed. 
“ Put them into a rag and bind them on the left arm of the person suffering from 
“ fever. I made the experiment myself, said al-Wakidi, and found it successful.” 
Such is the relation given by Abu T-Faraj Ibn al-Iauzi (vol. II. p. 96) in the book 
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which he composed on the Life of Bishr al-Hafi.— Al-Masudi mentions, in his Muruj 
ad-Dahab, that al-Wakidi related the following anecdote: “ 1 had two friends, one of 
“ whom belonged to the family of Hashim, and we were all as if animated by one 
“ soul. Poverty then came upon me, and I was reduced to deep distress, when my 
“ wife said to me, as the great Festival was drawing near : ‘ As for ourselves, we can 
“ ‘ support in patience our misery and affliction; but there are our children, and it 
“ * cuts me to the heart to think that they will see the neighbours’ children dressed 
“ * out and adorned for the Festival, whilst ours must continue as they now are, in 
“ ‘ their worn-out clothes. Could you contrive to procure the means of clothing 
“ ‘ them? ’ I immediately wrote to my friend, the Hashimide, requesting him to let 
“ me have whatever sum he could dispose of, and he sent me a purse sealed up, 
“ and containing, he said, one thousand dirhems. I had hardly recovered from the 
“ joy I experienced, when 1 received a note from my other friend, wherein he made 
“ a complaint similar to that which 1 had addressed to the Hashimide; 1 immediately 
“ sent him the purse without even breaking the seal, and, being then ashamed of 
“ appearing before my wife, I went to the mosque and remained there till morning. 
“ When I returned home, instead of being reproached for what I had done, I had 
“ the satisfaction of receiving her full approbation and, just at that moment, the 
“ Hashimide came in, with the purse sealed up as before. * Tell me sincerely,’ 
“ said he, ‘ how you disposed of what I sent you.’ I told him the plain fact. ‘Well,’ 
“ said he, ‘ when you applied to me, I sent you all I possessed on earth, and having 
“ ‘ then written to my friend requesting him to share with me what he had, I re- 
“ ‘ ceived from him my own purse, sealed with my signet. ’ — We then decided on 
“ making an equal partition of the thousand dirhems, having first taken out one 
“ hundred for my wife (3). Al-Mamun having heard of the circumstance, sent for 
“ me and made me relate what had passed; he then ordered us a present of seven 
“ thousand dinars, two thousand dinars for each of us, and one thousand for my 
“ wife. ’ The Khalib relates this anecdote, with some slight difference, in his His¬ 
tory of Baghdad. Al-Wakidi was born in thebeginningof A.H. 130 (Sept., A. D. 747); 
he died on the eve of Monday, the 11th of Zu T-Hijja, A. H. 207 (27th April, A. D. 
823), being then kadi of the quarter of Baghdad situated on the western side of the 
Tigris. Such is the statement made by Ibn Kutaiba, but as-Samani says that he was 
kddi of the eastern quarter of Baghdad, as we have already mentioned. The funeral 
service was said over him by Muhammad Ibn Samaa at-Tamirai, and he was interred 
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in the Khaizuran cemetery. Some place his death in 209 or 206, but the date we 
have given is the true one. The Khatib says, in his History of Baghdad, towards the 
beginning of his notice on al-Wakidi, that lie died in the month of Zu '1-Kaada, 
but towards the end of the article, he places his death in Zu ’l-Hijja. I found 
among my rough notes, and in my own hand-writing, that al-Wakidi died at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Wakidi means descended from Wdkid; one of his ancestors 
bore this name.— Of al-Madani we have already spoken (p. 5 of this vol.). —Askar 
al-Mahdi ( al-Mahdi’s camp), a place now known by the name of ar-Rus&fa, is situated 
in the eastern quarter of Baghdad. It was built by Abu Jaafar al-Mansur for his 
son al-Mahdi, after whom it was called. This confirms the statement that al-Wakidi 
was kddi of the eastern quarter of the city, not of the western. 

(1) See Abii '1-Fida, reign of Abfi Bakr; Price in his Retrospect, vol. I; Kosegarten’s Annals of at-Tabari; 
part II, and Mr. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes, tome III. 

(2) Abft Abd Allah az-Zubair Ibn al-Auwftm Ibn Khuwailid Ibn Asad Ibn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Kussai, a member 
of the tribe of Koraish and of the family of Asad, was a cousin of Muhammad by the mother’s side, and one 
of the ten proselytes to whom the founder of Islamism annonced their certain entry into paradise. Per.e- 
cuted, like the other Moslims, by the Pagan Arabs, he took refuge iu Abyssinia, but returned in time to ac¬ 
company Muhammad in his emigration to Medina. He fought in all Muhammad’s battles, and, at the com¬ 
bat of Badr, he was the only*wariior among the true believers who took the field on horseback. At the con¬ 
quest of Mekka, he bore Muhammad’s standard, and upwards of thirty wounds received in various combats 
against the infidels attested his bravery and his attachment to that faith in the cause of which his sword was 
the first ever drawn. Jealous of Ali, he espoused the quarrel of AAisha, and fell by the hand of Amr Ibn Jar- 
mfiz the 10th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 36 (December, A. D. 6S6), soon after the battle of the Camel. He 
met with his death in a valley near Basra, called Wddi 's-Sabda (the valley of the lions.) — (Abu '1-Fida. 
TabaMt al-Muhaddithin. Siar as-Salaf.) 

(3) One thousand pieces could not be equally divided between three persons; the difficulty was obviat:d by 
reducing the sum to nine hundred. 


MUMAMMAD IBN SAAD. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn Mani az-Zuhri, was a man of the highest 
talenls, merit, and eminence. He lived for some time with al-Wakidi (see the pre- 
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eedimg article) in the character of a secretary, and for this peas®® he became kaewn 
by the appellations of MiibaJrWdkidi. Amongst nine master tinder whom he studied 
was Sofyari Bra Oyai'raa {vol. I. SI’S); traditional imforaiation was delivered on his 
own authority by AM Bakr Ibn Abi ’d-Dunya [vol. 1. p. 5311) and AM Muhammad 
al-HarSth Ibis Abi Osama at-Tamimi. He composed an excellent work, im fifteen 
volamss, qb the different classes (iabaMi) of Muhammad’s companions and of Be 
T&bt’s; it contains also an history of the khalifs brought down to his own time. He 
left also a smaller Tabahdi. His character as a veracious and trust-worthy historian 
is ramiversally admitted. It is said that the complete collection oil al-Wakidi’s works 
.ffemained in the possession of four persons, the first of whom was his secr@teiy p Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Saad. This distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in the 
sciences, the Traditions, and traditional literature; most of his books treat of ihe Tra¬ 
ditions and law. The Ihatib Abu Bakr (ml. I. p, 75), author of th© History of 
Baghdad, 'speaks of him m these terms : “We consider Muhammad Ibn Saad as a 
* ‘ mam of unnmpeached integrity, and the Traditions which he delivered are a proof 
flt of his veracity,dor in the greater part of the information handed down by him, we 
“ find him discussing it, passage % passage.He was a mawh t® al-Husain Ihm 
Abd Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ihra al»Abbeb Ibn Abd al-Mmttaib. He died at Baghdad, 
on Sunday the 4th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 203 (December, A. D. 818), at the 
age of sixty-two years, and was interred in the cemetery outside the Damascus gate 
(Bdb m-Sham). 


ABU BUSH! AMULABL 


. Abb Bishr Muhammad Ibm Ahmad Ibn Hammed Ibn Saad al=Ansari ad-Bulabi (® 
Native of Bdldb) was allied, by adoption, so the Ams&ps. The surname of al-Wamrik 
ar-Basi {the scribe of Rafy was borne by him (became he was originally from ihe pro¬ 
vince of Rai mi copied or sold books), Ad-BulaM displayed great learning in the 
Traditions, historical narrations, and general history; he learned the Traditions ins 
' Syria and Irik from Muhammad Ibn Bashshir (11), Ahmad Ibn Abd aWabbir bS°(M= 
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ridi, and a great number of other teachers. His own authority was cited for Tradi¬ 
tions by at-Tabarani [vol. I. p. 592) and Abu Hatim Ibn Habban al-Busti (2). He 
left some useful works on history and on the dates of the births and deaths of the 
learned; these productions are so correct that persons who cultivate such branches of 
knowledge place full reliance on the information they derive from them, and his state¬ 
ments may be found quoted in works of the highest repute. In a word, he was one 
of the first masters on these subjects, and an authority to whom constant reference is 
made. His productions are drawn up with great care. He died at al-Arj, A. H. 
320 (A. D. 932). It is related that he gave the following lines as the production of 
Orwalbn Hizam al-Ozri (vol. l.p. 671) and used to repeat them very often : 

When my heart designed to abandon her, it found its project opposed by two strenuous in¬ 
tercessors (love and remembrance (?) established ) in my bosom. When it said No, they said 
Yes; but all were soon unanimous, for they prevailed. 

— Ddlabi , or Dauldbi, which last is considered by as-Samani as the correct pronun¬ 
ciation, means belonging to ad-Ddldb, a village in the province of Rai. Another 
village of the same name lies in the province of al-Ahwaz, and near it was fought 
the celebrated battle against the Azarika (vol. II.p. 514). Another Dulab is situated 
to the east of Baghdad, and a fourth place of this name is Ddlab al-Jdr (3). Dulab, 
pronounced also Dauldb, means any thing which turns round (a water-wheel, for 
instance). — Al-Arj is a steep mountain pass on the pilgrim road from Mekka to Me¬ 
dina. In the territory of Taif is a populous village called al-Arj, the native place of 
al-Arji the poet (vol. I. p. 267), whose real names were : Abd Allah Ibn Omar Ibn 
Amr Ibn Othman Ibn Affan.—I do not know in which of these two places ad-Dulabi 
died. There is also a place in Yemen called Stik al-Arj. 


(1) Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn BashshAr Ibn OthmAn Ibn DAwud Ibn KaisAn al-Abdi, called also BendAr, 
was a traditionist and a native of Basra. Al-BukhAri cited his authority for some Traditions. He died A. H. 
252 (A. D. 866).— (Tab. al-Muhaddithtn.) 

( 2 ) Abh HAtim Muhammad Ibn HabbAn, a native of the town of Bust, in SijistAn, was a traditionist of the 
highest authority and the author of some esteemed works on the traditionists, medicine, astronomy, and other 
subjects. He died A. H. 354 (A. D. 965).— (Huffdz, Ibn KhaldAn’s Prolegomena.) 

(3) We should perhaps read Hdzin with the Mardsid. 
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ABU ABD ALLAH AL-MARZUBANI. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Imran Ibn Musa Ibn Said Ibn Obaid Allah al- 
Katib al-Marzubani was born at Baghdad, but his family belonged to Khorasan. 
Besides drawing up numerous works and curious compilations (1), which are well 
known, he delivered orally a great deal of literary and historical information. As a 
transmitter of Traditions, he bore the character of a sure authority, but in his reli¬ 
gious belief he leant towards the Shiite doctrines. He gave his Traditions on the 
authority of Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Baghawi ( vol. 1. p. 323), Abu Bakr Ibn 
Abi Dawud as-Sijistani [vol. I.p. 590), and other masters. It was he who first col¬ 
lected and revised the poetical works of the Omaiyide ( khalif ), Yazid the son of Moawia, 
the son of Abu Sofyan; they form a small volume of about sixty pages (2). After 
him, other persons undertook the same task, but they inserted in the collection a 
great number of pieces which were not Yazid’s. The poems of this prince, though 
not numerous, are highly beautiful; one of his sweetest passages is that contained in 
the piece rhyming in ain, where he says : 

Separated from Laila, I longed for a glimpse of her figure, thinking that the flame which raged 
within my bosom would be calmed at her aspect; but the females of the tribe said: ‘ ‘ You hope 
“ to see the charms of Laila I die of the ( lingering ) malady of hope I How couldst thou look 
‘ ‘ on Laila, whilst the eyes which you cast on other women are not yet purified by tears ? How 
“ can you hope to enjoy her discourse, since your ears have hearkened to the voice of stran- 
“ gers? O Laila! thou art too noble to be seen! he only can see thee whose heart is humble 
“ and submissive (3). ” 

I conceived so great an admiration for Yazid’s poetry, that, in the year 633 (A. D. 
1235-6), being then at Damascus, I learned it all by heart, and succeeded in distin¬ 
guishing the genuine pieces from those which were falsely ascribed to him. I exa¬ 
mined also the latter with attention, and was enabled, by my researches, to discover 
by whom each of them was composed; these results I should set forth here were I not 
apprehensive of lengthening this article too much.—Al-Marzubani was born in the 
month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 297 (Feb.-March, A. D. 910); — some say, 296 
-— and he died on Friday, the 2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 384 (9th November, A. D. 
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994). His death has been placed erroneously in the year 378. The funeral service 
was said over him hy the doctor Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi. He was interred in his 
house, situated in the shdri of Amr the Greek (Atnr ar-Mmi), a street in that quarter 
of Baghdad which lies on the east side of the river. He delivered traditional infor¬ 
mation on the authority of Abu '1-Kasim al-Baghdadi (4), Abu Bakr Ibn Duraid 
[page 37 of this vol.), and Abu Bakr Ibn al-Anbari ( page 53 of this vol.); his own 
authority was cited by Abu Abd Allah as-Saimari, Abu’1-Kasim at-Taftukhi [vol. II. 
(p. 567), Abu Muhammad al-Jauhari, and others.—He received the surname of al- 
Marzubdni because one of his ancestors bore the name of al-Marzubdn, a designation 
applied by the Persians to great and powerful men only. This word signifies guar¬ 
dian of the frontier, as we learn from Ibn al-Jawaliki’s (5) work, entitled al-Muarrab. 


(l) Ibn Khallikdn mentions, in the life of the poet Abd Bakr al-Khow&rezmi, that al-Marzubini was the 
author of a iSojam as-Shuard, or dictionary of notices on the poets. 

(S) The original has : Of about three kurrdsas. A kurrdsa , or quire, generally contains twenty pages, 

(3) These verses seem to have a mystic import; the Beloved signifying the Divinity. 

(4) This I believe to be the same person as the Abd Allah al-Baghawi already mentioned in this article. 

(5) His life will be found in this work. 


ABU BAKR AS-SULI. 


The kdtib Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Sfil Tikin, generally known by the appellation of as-Suli as-Shatranji 
(as-Sdli the chess-player), bore a high reputation as a man of talent and an accom¬ 
plished scholar. He delivered traditional information on the authority of Abu Dawud 
as-Sijistani (vol.l.p. 589), Abu T-Abbas Thalab (vol. I.p. 83), Abu ’1-Abbas al-Mu- 
barrad (page 31 of this vol), and other great masters; Abu ’1-Hasan ad-Darakutni 
'vol. 11. p. 239), Abu Abd Allah al-Marzubani, see the preceding article, and others 
have transmitted down the information which he imparted. He became one of (the 
khalif) ar-Radi’s boon companions, after having been his preceptor; the khalif al- 
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Mdktafln amd his gutessOn* al-Muktadir received him also into their intimacy @n account 
of Inis convivial' talent He composed a number of celebrated works, such as ah® 
EMb al-Wusari{bookof vizirs), the Kii&b al-Waraka (book of the kaf (?)», the Adah 
ai-Mtib (the knowledge requisite for a k&iib), tike Eitdb al-/imsd (book of species), ah® 
History of AM .UTammam (vol. I. p. 343), the History of She Karmats, the Eitdb al- 
Qhwar (book of brilliancies (?)), the History of Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala (vol IS. p. 3®®), 
the Eitdb al-lbdda (book of devotion ), the History of Ibn Harms (II), the History of a§- 
Saiyid al-Himyari (ml IS. p. 241), the History of Ishak Ibn Ibrahim ans-Nadim [vol. 1. 
p. 18&) B a biographical dictionary of modem poets, etc. The seiemce which he 
chiefly, cultivated was biography, but he knew by heart and transmitted down a great 
Slumber of literary productions. Sincere in his religious belief and virtuous in Ms 
‘ conduct, he merited the confidence which was always placed in his word. As a 
chess-player he remained without an equal, and, even to the present day, it is said 
proverbially of a player whose abilities are intended to be extolled, that mch a one 
plays at chess like m-SuU. I have met a great number of persons who believed that 
as-Suli was the inventor off chess, but this is an erroneous opinion, that game having 
been imagined by Sksah Ibn IMMr the Indian, for the amusement of king Shihr&m. 
ArdasMr Ibn Babek, the founder of the last Persians dynasty, inveasHed the gam® of 
mrd (tables) (2), wish was, therefore, called nerdashtr (3). He designed it as an 
image of the world and its inhabitants, and, therefore, divided the board info twelve 
squares to represent the months of the year; the thirty pieces [or men) represented 
the days of the month, and 4b® dice were the emblems of fate and the vicissitudes 
through which it conducts the people of the world. But; to expatiate on thas® points 
would lead us too far, and make us digress from the subject, in which w® are now 
engaged. The Persians count Ah® game of nerd as ©me of the inventions which did 
honour to their nation. [Balhait was at that time, king of India, and for him Sissah 
invented the game of chess. The sages of the time declared it superior to the game 
of nerd , and that for reasons too loag to be explained] (A), It is said that, when 
Sissfth invented the game of chess asid presented it to SMhram 3 the latter was struck 
With, admiration and filled with joy;, he ordered chess-boards to fa® pl&esd in the 
templfes, and- considered that game as the best thing that .could be learned, in as 
imch as-it-served (as an inirofMctmn) to {the mS of) war, as an honour to religion and 
th® work?* arid as the fotandation of all justice.. He manifested alio his gratitude m& 
'satisfaction for ®a@ fevoaar which heaven had granted him Smffatsiiisgfaas reiga by 
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such an invention, and he said to Sissah. “ Ask me for whatever you desire. ” — 
“ I then demand,” replied Sissah, “ that a grain of wheat be placed in the first 
“ square of the chess-board, two in the second, and that the number of grains be 
“ progressively doubled till the last square is attained : whatever this quantity may 
“ be, I ask you to bestow it on me. ” The king, who meant to make him a present 
of something considerable, exclaimed that such a recompense would be too little, 
and reproached Sissah for asking so inadequate a reward. Sissah declared that he 
desired nothing but what he had mentioned, and, heedless of the king’s remon¬ 
strances, he persisted in his demand. The king, at length, consented, and ordered 
that quantity of wheat to be given him. When the chiefs of the government 'office 
received orders to that effect, they calculated the amount, and answered that they did 
not possess near so much wheat as was required. These words were reported to the 
king, and he, being unable to credit them, ordered the chiefs to be brought before 
him. Having questioned them on the subject, they replied that all the wheat in the 
world would be insufficient to make up the quantity. He ordered them to prove 
what they said, and, by a series of multiplications and reckonings, they demon¬ 
strated to him that such was the fact. On this, the king said to Sissah : “ Your 
“ ingenuity in imagining such a request is yet more admirable than your talent in 
“ inventing the game of chess. ” — The way in which this doubling of the grains is 
to be done consists in the calculator’s placing one grain in the first square, two in 
the second, four in the third, eight in the fourth, and so on, till he comes to the 
last square; placing in each square the double of what is contained in the preceding 
one. I was doubtful that the amount could be so great as what is said, but having 
met one of the accountants employed at Alexandria, I received from him a demon¬ 
stration which convinced me that their declaration was true : he placed before me a 
sheet of paper in which he had doubled the numbers up to the sixteenth square, and 
obtained thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight grains (5). Now,” 
said he, “ let us consider this quantity to be the contents of a pint measure, and this 
“ I know by experiment to be true; ”—these are the accountant’s words, so let him 
bear the responsibility — “ then let the pint be doubled in the seventeenth square, 
“ and so on progressively. In the twentieth square it will become a waiba [peck], 
“ the waibas will then become an irdabb(bushel), and in the fortieth square we shall 
“ have one hundred and seventy-four thousand seven hundred and sixty-two irdabbs. 
“ Let us suppose this to be the contents of a corn store, and no corn store contains 
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“ more than ‘hat; then, in She Iftieth square we shall have the contents of one 
“ thousand asid'S^’entyafoui? stores; suppose these to he (situated in) one city — and 
‘ ‘ no city can have more than that niamber of stores or even so many—we shall then 
“ find that the sixty-fourth and last square gives sixteen thousand three hundred and 
6 4 eighty-four cities (3). Now, y'ots know that there is not in the world a greater norai- 
‘ ‘ her of cities than that, for geometry informs us that the eiraimfeirenee of the globe 
“ is eight thousand (Y)parasangs so that, if the end of a cord were laid on any part 
4 * of the earth, and the cord passed round it till both ends met, we should find the 
“ length of the cord to be twenty-four thousand miles, which is equal to eight thou- 
“ sand pafasamgSo This ( demonstration ) is decisive and indubitable. ,p —Were lnot 
apprehensive of extending this article too munch and being led away from my sub¬ 
ject, I should render this evident, but, in my notice on the sons of Musa, 1 shall 
touch again oma the subject (8). You know also that the inhabited portion of the 
earth forms about one quarter of its surface.—These observations have caused us to 
digress, but as they convey some useful information and a curious piece of reckon-. 
in|, _ decided on inserting therr .sc that they might come under the notice of such 
persons as treat with incredulity th£ result obtained by doubling the squares of 
the chess-board, and oblige them to acknowledge its exactitude; the demonstration 
here given clearly proves the truth of what has been said on the subject. — Let us 
return to as Sdli. Al-Masradi relates, in his Murfij ad-Dahab, that the imdm (or 
khalif) ar=R.adi billah went to a delightful garden filled with flowers, at one of bis 
country seats, and asked the boon companions who accompanied him if they ever saw 
a finer sight. They all began "o extol it and describe its beauties, declaring that 
nothing in the world could surpass it; on which air-Radi said ? “ As-Snli’s manner 
s ‘ of playing chess is yet a’finer sight and surpasses all you could describe. ” It is 
related, says the same author, that whenftAe khalif ) al-Muktal ( billah ) first heard of 
as^-Sftlhs extraordinary tal&ht in that game, he had already taken into his favour a 
chess-player named al-M&wanti, whose manner of playing had excited his admiration. 
When as-S&liaad al-Mawardi were s'et to play in' the presence of al-Muktafi, the 
khalif yielded'to his partiality for the latter, and, Ted away by the friendly feelings 
wM«h a long •aKqia&intalaes had established between them, he prompted him and en- 
CQUK|^&iim So-ojpefflly that as-Sili'feM at first etahawasSed and confused. Ebweveif, 
as the gasKi'e wont on, he recovered his self-possession and vanquished his adversary 
so completely that aso oa® could gainsay itt. Al-MuktaE being thus convinced of hiS 
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talent, lost all his partiality for al-Mawardi and said to liim : “ Yourmd-ioard (rose 
“ water) is turned into urine.”— Innumerable anecdotes are told of as-Suli and his 
adventures; yet, with all his talent, his acknowledged learning, humour, and ele¬ 
gant taste, he met with a depreciator in Abu Said al-Okaili, who attacked him, but 
not severely, in a satire : as-Suli had a room filled with works composed by himself 
and all in differently coloured bindings; these he used to call the fruits of his stu¬ 
dies (9), and, when he had occasion to refer to any of them, he would tell his boy 
to bring him such and such a book. This led Abu Said to compose the following 
lines : 


Of all men, as-Suli possesses the most learning— in his library. • If we ask him for an 
explanation on a point of science, he answers : “ Boys ! bring here such and such a packet of 
“ science (10). ” 

As-Suli died at Basra, A. H. 335 (A. D. 946-7), or 336; he had sought conceal¬ 
ment there to avoid the active search which people of all ranks were making after him 
with the intention of putting him to death. The crime imputed to him was his 
publishing a certain Tradition relative to [the rights of) Ali, the son of Abu Talib. 
Some time previously, he had been obliged, by straitened circumstances, to leave 
Baghdad. — We have already spoken of the word Suli in the life of Ibrahim Ibn al- 
Abbas as Suli [vol. I. p. 22), the uncle of Abu Bakr’s father.— Sissah is to be pro¬ 
nounced with an i followed by a double s and then an h.—Ddhir is pronounced with 
an i in the second syllable. — Ardashtr is thus spelled by ad-Darakutni; another au¬ 
thor says that it is a Persian word signifying flour and milk; ard means flour, and 
shir, milk. Some say that Ardashir means flour and sweetness (11), and others state 
that it should be written Azdashtr. It was this prince who overthrew the provincial 
kings (Multik at-Taw&if) and formed, out of their empires, a kingdom for himself. 
He was the ancestor of that Persian dynasty which ended in Yazdajird ( Yezdegird ) 
and was overthrown in the thirty-second year of the Hijra, in the khalifate of Othman 
Ibn Affan. Their history is well known. This dynasty must not be confounded 
with the first series of the Persian kings which terminated in Dara (Darius), the son 
of Dara, him who was slain by Alexander. This conqueror established provincial 
kings throughout the country, and he gave them this name because each of them had 
a different people under his rule; these states had previously belonged to a single 
man. Ardashir was one of the provincial kings, but he succeeded in subduing the 
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Gibers arad establishing lias empire in ids primitive urity. The country had remained 
under the provincial Mngs during four hundred years. The last Persian dynasty 
subsisted for the same period.—I am unable to fix with certainty the orthography of 
Balhait, the name of the king of India, kit I found it thus written, with the vowels, 
by the copyist off the book which I consulted. Et may or it may mot be correct. 

(1) “ In'A.. H. 176 (A. 0. 792-e) died Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn AM Ibn Maslaana Ibn A&mir Ibn Harma 
“ ( Itjii ) al-Fihri, a celebrated poet of whom al-AsmAi said : ‘ Ibn Harma was the last of the . poets. ’ No 
<s testimony can be stronger than this in fevour of his talents. ” — ( Nujiim .) 

(2) Hyde has treated of these games in his treatise Da Ludis Qrientalium. 

(3) l.bn KhallikAn, or the aruthor whom he copies, sedms, therefore, to have considered the word nerdashir 
as the equivalent of nerd Ardashir ( Ardashir’s nerd). 

(4) If the passage here placed between crotchets be not an interpolation, the author has been led into a con¬ 
tradiction by his forgetting to compare the additional notes which he inserted in the margin of his work with 
wjist he had already written. It may he here mentioned that nothing positive is known of Sissah, SMhrAra, 
and Balhait. 

(5) this is .perfectly exact. 

(6) These sums are exact. 

{7) the reasoning which follows is so inconclusive, that we must suppose our author to Slave misunderstood 
what was said. 

(8) The life of Muhammad Ibn Mftsa Ibn Shakir will he found.in this volume; but it does not contain the 
slightest allusion to the arithmetical problem of the chess-board. 

(9) Literally : his hearing; that is, what he learned at his master’s lectures. 

( 10 ) the grammatical construction of this last verse Is incorrect: far we sh • uld read w^li)|. 

(11) These derivations, which have been already given (vol. I. p. B55), are too futile to merit attention. 


AL-HATIMX. 


khm Ali Muhammad Ika al-Masan Iks aUMuzafar, st maraed abHafirai, a naliv« of 
Baghdad, a kditb and a pbllologer, was ome of the hbosS eminent among those learned 
mess win© bad attained celebrity by tlieir extensive information and sramerous produc= 
lions. He sibdsed the bslles-letes mnder Abu Oraias 1 az=Sabid {page AS of Ms vol.}, 

VOU* SH, IQ 
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and dictated historical information on his authority at literary assemblies. He gave 
also some pieces on the authority of other masters. The k&di Abu 'l-Kasim at- 
Tanukhi ( vol. II. p. 567) and a number of other eminent men transmitted down 
information received from him. Al-Hatimi composed an epistle called ar~Risdla 
tal-Hdlimiya [the H&timian epistle), in which he related his interview with al-Muta- 
nabbi [vol. 1. p. 102), and the manner in which he exposed, on that occasion, the 
plagiarisms and defects which occur in that poet’s compositions. This treatise is a 
proof of the extensive acquirements and vast information possessed by its author. 
In commencing, he explains the motive which led him to [write it), and he then 
says: “ When Ahmad Ibn al Husain al-Mutanabbi arrived at Madina tas-Sal&m [Bagh- 
“ dad), on his return from Egypt, with the project of fixing his abode at the court of 
“ the vizir Abu Muhammad al-Muhallabi [vol. I. p. 4-10), he folded himself up in 
“ the cloak of pride and swept along with the train of his ostentation, whilst his 
“ haughty mien and lofty gait displayed his arrogance and vain presumption (1); 
“ from every person whom he met he turned away in disdain, and spoke of none 
“ but with insidious calumnies. Deluded by self-admiration, he imagined that all 
“ literary talent pertained to him alone; he thought that poetry was an ocean to 
“ whose pure waters none but himself had a right to approach, and a garden wdiose 
‘ ‘ blooming flowers he alone was entitled to gather and whose nosegays were to be 
“ culled by him alone, to the exclusion of all others. It is easy for any man to 
“ strut about when in solitude (2), but every reputation requires a basis to sup- 
“ port it. For a length of time, he continued to run in this path, and I allowed 
“ his insolence to roam even to the full extent of its tether; he strode about in his 
“ vanity, thinking that he was the unrivalled courser of the hippodrome, the steed 
“ which never yet had found another to run with it neck and neck, the sole master 
“ of the language, the only deflowerer of virgin phrases, the sovereign lord of elo- 
“ quence in prose and verse, the unequalled hero of the age in talent and in 
“learning! His heavy tread bore down many of those who had distinguished 
“ themselves by the insignia of the belles-lettres and had forced out from the soil of 
“ literature springs of the sweetest water. Some hung down their heads before him, 
“ others drooped the wing, testifying by their looks humble submission. But 
“ Moizz ad-Dawlat Ahmad lbn Buwaih”—I have already traced his history [vol. I. 
p. 155) — “ saw with displeasure that his capital, the abode of the khalifale, the 
“ seat of glory, the pearl of the empire, should be visited by a man who had just left 
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“ Ihe court of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan ”—I have also spoken of this prince 
(vol. 11. p 334)— “ the open enemy of Moizz ad-Dawlat, and that he should not find 
“ in his kingdom a person able to compete with the new comer in his art. For that 
“ monarch had a lofty soul, an imperial resolution, and a will which, if directed 
“ towards the conduct held by fortune, would have prevented her vicissitudes from 
“ sporting with worthy men and her changes from revolving over them. As for 
“ the vizir al-Muhallabi, he was led by mere supposition to imagine that none could 
“ cope with al-Mutanabbi, that he himself could not equal him nor attain to the 
“ height of any of his thoughts, much less lift the burden of talent which the poet bore 
“ so lightly. Great men have various ways of exalting, extolling and honouring 
“ those whom they think fit; but their sentiments sometimes alter, and then they 
“ promptly abandon their former line of conduct. This was the case with the vizir 
“ hl-Muhallclhi in the change which his opinion underwent respecting the man 
“ whofn he patronised; for, in reality, Abu ’t-Taiyib had no other merit to distin- 
“ guish him from the vulgar herd of literary men (not to speak of the noble leaders 
“ of the flock), but a talent for poetry. Herein, I avow, his various productions 
“ were brilliant, and the flowers he culled were full of sweetness. I, therefore, un- 
“ dertook to seek out his faults, pare his nails, publish his secrets, disclose to view 
“ what he kept folded up, and put to the test the negligences of his compositions, till 
“ such lime as the palace of some distinguished man should unite us, so that I and he 
11 might race in the same hippodrome and make known who was the vanquisher, who 
“ the vanquished, who reached the goal, and who was distanced. I then possessed a 
“ talent copious as the rain-cloud, a mind which, in all accomplishments, flashed 
“ forth a sparkling radiance, and a genius like the pure wine which is crowned with 
“ bubbles and betrays the secret confided to the wine-jar. Besides this, the lake of 
“ my youth was translucent and its raiment ample, the stuff of my life was glossy, its 
“ zephyrs mild, and its clouds dropping genial rain. But my youth, ardent though it 
<> was, had to await the harbinger of a fitting lime; for horses run not on the day of 
* * trial by means of their nerves and vigour, but by the impulse of their riders. How- 
“ ever, each man obtains in his day a moment wherein he may accomplish his wishes, 
“ satisfy his desires, and, though great his expectations, the path to their fulfilment 
“ opens wide. But, at length, 1 had the pleasure of passing over the days which 
“ intervened between our meeting, and 1 set out for his dwelling-place, having under- 
<< nealh me a quick-paced, hawk-eyed mule, its head toweringas if borne on the wings 
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“ of an eagle. It was really a magnificent conveyance, and I seemed like a blazing 
u star mounted on a cloud conducted by the south wind ; whilst before me a number 
“ of handsome pages, some free-born, some slaves, ran in succession, as pearls run 
“ off the siring. I mention this, not through ostentation and boasting, but because 
“ Abfi ’t-Taiyib himself saw it all; its beauty did not, however, excite his admiration, 
“ neither did its splendour attract his attention; that brilliant troop, which, as I 
“ suspect, filled his eyes and heart [with wonder), served only to increase his self- 
“ love and make him turn his face away from me. He had opened a shop [school), 
11 in that place and uttered his literary wares to some youths who had never received 
“ a learned education, nor whetted their talents in debate (3), nor trained their 
“ minds in the study of literature; unable to distinguish between the beauties of 
“ language and its faults, between its facilities and its difficulties; their utmost 
“ desire being to read the poems of Abu Tammam, to discourse on some of his ori- 
“ ginal ideas, and to cite some of the readings which the editors of his works had 
“ written down as authorised. I found there a company of young men, learning 
“ from al-Mutanabbi passages of his poetry; but, when my arrival was announced 
“ and permission asked for me to enter, lie sprung up from his seat and hastened 
lf to hide from my sight. I had however anticipated his departure by dismounting 
“ from my mule, and he saw me full well, for I had ridden up to a spot where his 
“ eyes could not fail to light upon me. On entering the assembly, I was received 
“ with profound respect by all, and sealed in al-Mulanabbi's own place. I then 
“ perceived that his seat was covered with an old cloak which, trough the persis- 
“ tance of lime, had become a tattered remnant, a collection of loose shreds. I had 
“ scarcely time to sit down, when he entered; I rose and saluted him politely, though 
“ he deserved it not, for hehad left his place to avoid risingupon my entrance; but 
“ I. in going to see him, had another objel in view. Wen I met him, I applied 
“ to myself the words of the poet : 

“ It was a disgrace for me to visit thee, but my desire to see thee prevented my retreat. 

“ And he [might well have ) applied to his own case these words of another poet : 

“ Some men render others as wretched as themselves; and God permits that some make 
“ others happy. Man obtains not his subsistence by superior cunning; wealth and subsistence 
“ are portions (< distributed by fate). ’Tis thus the skilful archer sometimes misses the deer, 
‘ ‘ and one who is no archer strikes it. 
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“ And behold! he had put on seven vests, each of a different colour; and yet we 
“ were in the burning heat of summer, and the day was warm enough to melt the 
“ contents of the skull. I sat down, ready to rise up if necessary; he sat down in 
‘ ‘ a kneeling posture and averted his head, as if he saw me not. I then turned from 
“ him negligently, reproaching myself with my folly ira coming to see him s and the 
“ trouble I had taken in setting out to meet him. He remained for some time, his 
“ face averted and not deigning to lend me a glance of his eye, whilst every one of 
li the band assembled before him was making signs to him and pointing towards me, 
,e endeavouring to arouse him from his torpor and rudeness. Their efforts served 
“ only So augment his indifference, insolence, and pride; but he, at length, thought 
4 ‘ proper to turn towards me and show me a certain degree of politeness; and I de- 
“ clare upon my honour, and that is the best of oaths, that the only words he said 
4e were : ‘ Eow are you?’ (A) . I replied J * Well; were it not for the wrong I did 
4t * myself in coming to see you, the degradation which my dignity has incurred in 
“ ‘ making you this visit, and the determination which led me reluctantly to one 
“ ‘ who, like you, has never profited by the lessons of experience and prudence. ’ 1 

“ then fell upon him as the torrent falls upon the depths of the walley s * Tell me,’ 
“ said I, ‘ whence come your pride and presumption, your self-conceit and haugh- 
‘ 1 * tiness? What motive have you to aspire to a height which you can never attain, 
“ * to aim at a butt which you cannot reach? Have you ancestry to ennoble you, 
“ ‘ honour to exalt you, a sultan to patronise you, or learning to distinguish you ? 
15 * Had you judged rightly of your own worth, had you weighed your merits in a 
“ ‘ just balance, vanity would never have seduced you, and you would have remained 
‘ ‘ 4 what you always were, a mere poet, rhyming for a livelihood.’ At this invective, 
“ his colour changed, his respiration became embarrassed, and he commenced 
“ making humble excuses, and asked for pardon and indulgence, swearing repeat- 
4f edly that he had not recognised me, and that it was not his intention to insult me. 
“I replied • * Kay, sir! if your visitor he a man nobly born, you appear ignorant of 
“ 1 his descent; if an accomplished scholar, you seem not to perceive his learning; 
“ ! and if a favourite of the sultan, yots refuse hium the place of honour I Are you 
“ * then the sole heir of every glory? No, Jjy Allah I but you have taken pride as a 
“ ‘ veil to hide your inferiority, ansd have made it an antechamber, that you may 
“ s avoid being questioned 1 ’ Ee again uttered excuses, hut I only made answer : 
“ ‘ There is no excuse for you; entreaties are useless! ’ The assembly then began 
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“ to request me to spare him and accept his excuses, and to show that moderation 
“ which offended dignity employs in its own defence; but I still continued to repri- 
“ mand him in the same strain and to reproach him with his despicable cha- 
“ racter, whilst he persisted in declaring that he had not recognised me in time to 
“ do me fitting honour. ‘ Did I not send in to you, ’ said 1, * my name and sur- 
“ ‘ name when I applied for permission to enter? If you recognised me not, were 
“ ‘ there not persons in this assembly who did? and even were the case as you say, 
“ ‘ did you not remark my aspect? did you not scent the odour of my superiority ? 
“ ‘ did you not feel that 1 was a man apart? ’ Whilst I was thus filling his ears with 
“ taunts and invectives, he continued to exclaim : ‘Be calm ! moderate your passion 1 
“ ‘ restrain your impetuosity 1 have patience! patience is the characteristic of per- 
“ ‘sons so" respectable as you.’ I, at length, resumed my affability and softened 
“ towards him, regretting to have passed the bounds in reprimanding him; but I 
“ had already broken him in as you would tame a young and restive camel. He 
“ then.began to extol my merits and praise me, swearing that, since his arrival in 
“ Irak, he had ardently longed to see me, and was always promising to himself the 
“ satisfaction of meeting me and gaining my friendship. He had just ended his 
“ declarations, when a young student from Kufa, a descendant of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, 
“ requested permission to enter : he ordered him to be introduced, and in came a 
“ boy of an active form, moving with all the grace and vivacity of youth, who ex- 
“ plained the object of his visit with a gentle voice, a sweet tongue, a gay humour, 
“ a ready answer, a smiling mouth, the gravity and dignity of old age. I was 
“ struck at the aspect of such endowments and captivated by the talents he displayed. 
“ Al-Mutanabbi then made him repeal some verses. ” Here the author commences 
the relation of his discourse with al-Mutanabbi relative to the plagiarisms and faults 
in that poet’s compositions. The preceding extract is very long, but the passages 
were so closely connected that it was impossible to make suppressions. The epistle 
itself contains a mass of information, and if, as the author states, he pointed out 
to the poet, in one sitting, all the faults he there mentions, such a feat must be 
considered as a proof of prodigious information. He entitled this work al-MMiha 
[the expositor ); it is of a considerable size, filling, as it does, thirteen quires [two 
hundred and sixty pages), and it serves as a testimony of the eminent talent possessed 
by the author, of his presence of mind, and of the readiness with which he adduced 
his numerous proofs. The Hilya tal-Muh&dara ( ornaments of conversation), another 
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work of his, forms (two volumes and contains a great quantity of Si ter airy matte!?. 
Al-H&timi died out Wednesday, the 26t!t of the latter RaM, A. B. 388 (27th April!, 
A. 0. 998).—He received the suntfame of al-HMmi because one of his anchors 
bore the name of Hitim (5). 


( 1 ) The arrogance and extravagant vanity of al-H&timi are fully displayed in the long declamation which 
follows. 

(2) The writeif means to say that, if the man who presumes on his talents mingles with the world; he will 
quickly find a rival or a superior. 

(3) literally : He had established a market with some youths, whom learned men had not educated and 
who had not been ground down on the mill-stone of adversaries. 

(4) In Arabic Aish khabarak. It is remarkable that the vulgar form assh, for aiyu shaiyin, was in use at 
that early period. Al-JMtimi seems to have been struck with the singularity of such an expression coming 
from the mouth of al-MutanabM. 

(&) The author repeats here, and I suppress the same anecdote which he has already given in the life of 
Abfe Omar az-Z&hid. See page 4ft of this volume. 


IBN AL KUTIYA {OR A3L-GOHJTIYA). 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn Abd al Aziz Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Isa 'bn Muza- 
him, generally Jkoown by the name of Ibn al-K&tiya (son of the Gothic woman), was 
born in Cordova and resided in that city, but bis family belooged to Seville. Jri the 
latter place he received lessons from Mahammad Ibn AM Allah Bbnal-Kmk (fl), Hasasn 
Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubaidi (2), Said Ibn Jabir (3), and other masters; in Cordova he 
studied under Tahir Ibn Abd a!-Aziz (4) p Ibm AM ’l-Walid al-Aarajj, Muhammad Ibn 
Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Mughith. and others. He was one of the ablest philologers and 
grammarians of the age p and possessed extensive information in the Traditions, juris¬ 
prudence, amd history; be also knew by heart a fund of curious anecdotes, and„ by 
tho quantity of poetical pieces which he transmitted dowss and of historical facts 
which he discovered, he outstripped every competitor. Bn the history of Spain he 
displayed the highest acquirements, and was so fully acquainted with the biography off 
She emirs, jurisconsults, and poets who nourished in that country, that he used to 
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dictate, from memory, all the facts concerning them. The works which treat on phi¬ 
lology formed the principal subject of his lessons, and their contents were taken down 
under his dictation; but, in transmitting Traditions and maxims of jurisprudence, 
he was hy no means correct, not having the original works to refer to. It, therefore, 
resulted that the texts delivered by him on these subjects were appreciated for their 
meaning only, not for their literal accuracy, and it frequently happened that, under 
his tuition, students read over works the contents of which, as far as implies correct¬ 
ness, he could not repeat from memory (5). He lived to an advanced age and gave 
lessons to successive generations; shaikhs and old men cited passages which they 
had learned from him, and, as he himself had met with and studied under all the 
eminent masters who then lived in Spain, he transmitted down a great quantity of 
instructive observations which they had communicated to him. Amongst the useful 
works composed by him on the Arabic language may be noticed the Kit&b Tasarif il- 
Afdl (on the conjugations of verbs); this was the first treatise ever composed on the 
subject, that of Ibn al-Kallaa (vol. II. p. 265) having been drawn up in imitation of 
it. His treatise on the words which terminate in a long or in a short alif, contains 
an immense quantity of information not to be found elsewhere, and surpasses all the 
imitations made by later writers as much as it surpassed all the former productions on 
l he same subject (6). When Abh Ali ’1-Kali (vol. I. p. 210) went to Spain, he fre¬ 
quented the society of Ibn al-Kuliya and always spoke of his talents in the highest 
terms: being asked by the reigning sovereign of Spain, al-Hakam, the son of an-Nasir 
]i-Din illah Abd ar Rahman, who was the ablest philologist whom he had met in that 
country? he replied : “ Muhammad Ibn al-Kutiya. ” The eminent abilities of Ibn 
al-Kutiya were accompanied by a spirit of profound piety and an assiduous attach¬ 
ment to the practices of devotion; he displayed also considerable talent as a poet, but 
he afterwards renounced that occupation, although his poetical compositions were 
remarkable for correctness of style, perspicuity of thought, the beauty of the exor¬ 
diums and the grace of the transitions. The accomplished scholar and poet Abu Bakr 
Yahya Ibn Hudail at-Tamimi (7) relates that as he was going, one day, to a country- 
house which he had at the foot of the Cordova mountain, in one of the most delightful 
spots on earth, he met Ibn al-Kutiya returning from a country-seat which he possessed 
in the same neighbourhood. “ On seeing me, ” said Ibn Hudail, “ he reined (his 
“ mule) over to me and expressed great pleasure at our meeting. I then, in a spor- 
“ five mood, recited extempore this verse : 
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“ Whence comest thou, incomparable man? thon who art the sun and whose sphere is tho 
“ world 1 

“ On hearing these words, he smiled and answered wish great promptitude : 

“ I come from a hermitage where the devotee can enjoy solitude, and where sinners may 
“ transgress in secret. 

: “ I was so highly delighted with his reply, that I could not forbear kissing his 
“ hand and praising him, and invoking God’s blessing on him; he was moreover 
f> my old master, and, therefore, deserved these marks of respect. Abu Bakrlbn 
al-K&tiya died at Cordova on Tuesday, the 23rd of the first Raid, A. El. 367 (8th 
November, A. D. 977); he was interred the following day in the Koraish cemetery, 
at the hour of the evening prayer. Some persons place his death in the month of 
iRajab of the year just mentioned, but the former date is more correct.— KiUiya [the 
Gothic woman) is derived from Kut [Goth); who was the son of Ham, the son of Noah, 
and from him the Sudan [the negroes), the Indians, and the natives of Sind draw their 
origin. Al-Kutiya was the mother of lhraMm, the son of !sa Ebn Muzdhim, from 
whom this Abu 3akr was descended, and the daughter of Obba (Oppas), the son of 
Guilisha ( Witiza ). Her father was king of Spain, and from him it was and from his 
brothers, Arlabas ( Ardabast ), count of Spain, and Sida [Sisebert), that Garik Ibn 
Nusair (8), at the bead of the Moslims, took the cities of Spain. A1 Kutiya went to 
(the khalif) Eisbam Ibn Abd al-Malik to complain of the injustice with which she had 
been treated by her uncle Artabas, and, when in Syria, she married Isa Ibn Muza* 
him, a mawla of the Omaiyide ( khalif ) Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz„ This induced her 
husband, Ibn Muzahim, to accompany her back to Spain, in %hich country his des¬ 
cendants continued to reside. She returned with a letter of recommendation ad¬ 
dressed by Eisbam to (Abu) ’1-Khattar (9) as Shobi al-Kalbi, the chief to whom he 
had entrusted the government of Spain. ( Abd ) '1-K.hattar put a stop to the persecu¬ 
tions which she suffered from-her uncle, rendered full justice to all her claims 
against him, and treated her with marked respect. She lived to an advanced age 
and saw the vicissitudes of fortune establish the Omaiyide prince, the emir Abd ar- 
Rahman Dbn Moawla Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik, sttarnamed ad-DakMl (the enterer, 
the new Comer), on she throne of Spain. She sometimes went to see him, and he 
granted whatever requests she had So make (HO). Her posterity have continued (o 
bear the name of the Sons of the Gothic woman , g?en to the present day. §«h is 
vox., nr. ‘ 31 
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the statement made [by Abd Bakr al-Kubbashi) in the enlarged and embellished 
extract from the jurisconsult Abu Omar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Afif at-Tari- 
khi’s (11) work, entitled, Kitdb al-Ihtif&l fi Aldm ir-Rijal (the careful remembrancer 
of eminent men), which is a compilation of notices on the jurisconsults and learned 
men.of Cordova who flourished in later times. Abu Bakr al-Kubbashi, whose full 
names were Abu Bakr al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Mufarrij, a member of the tribe of al-Maafir and a native of Cordova, transmitted 
down at-Tarikhi’swork from memory(12). AbuMuhammad Ibn ar-Rushati [vol. II. 
p. 69) says, in his Ansdb, that Ain Kubbash , a spring of water in the western suburb 
of Cordova, gave the title of al-Kubbashi to Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij 
al-Ma&firi al-Kubbashi, who died on the eve of Friday, the 5th of Ramadan, A. H. 
371 (4th March, A. D. 982). I may here observe that this person was the father of 
the Abu Bakr al-Hasan just mentioned. 


(I) Al-Makkari, MS. of the Bibliothique impMale, aneien foods, No. 704, fol. 205 , notices an Abu Abd 
Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Hakk al-KhaulAni, surnamed Ibn al-Kdk, who died A. H. 318 (A. D. 930). 
This may perhaps be the person whom Ibn KhallikOn meant. According to al-Makkari, Ibn al-Kfik was a 
native of Seville; he studied at Cordova and proceeded to Mekka in A. H. 266 [A. D. 879-80). He took les¬ 
sons in that city and became an eminent jurisconsult of the Hanifite sect (fakih fi 'l-rdi) . He drew up bonds 
with great ability and bore the reputation of a pious Moslim and a trust-worthy traditionist. 

(4) Al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Madhij az-Zubaidi died towards A. H. 320 (A. D. 932).—( Bughya .) 

(3) Said Ibn JAbir Ibn Mdsa al-Kil4i, a native of Seville, died A. H. 326 (A. D. 937-8). — [Bughya.) 

(4) Abd ’1-Hasan TAhir Ibn Abd al-Aziz ar-Roaini, a native of Cordova, a traditionist, and a philologer of 
eminent abilities, died A. H. 304 (A. D. 916-7). — [Bughya.) 

(5) A good professor never taught a work the contents of which he had not already got by heart. 

(6) The MS. of the Bibliothdque imptriale, aneien fonds, No. 706, contains two curious works on the con¬ 
quest of Spain by the Moslims and the history of that country under the Arabian governors and the first Mer- 
wanide emirs. One of these works bears Ibn al-Kutiya's name as the author; the other is anonymous. For 
the character o£ Ibn al-Kdtiya’s work see Mr. Dozy’s Al-Baiyan al-Mogrib, Introduction, p. 28. 

(7) Abd Bakr Yahya Ibn Hudail, an accomplished scholar and a poet of great reputation , died A. H. 385 
(A. D. 995), or 386, aged eighty-six years. — [Bughya.) 

(8) Ibn Khallikan probably meant to write Tdrik, the mawla of Mdsa Ibn Nusair, unless he followed here 
some ancient tradition. 

(9) In place of al-Khattdr (), the MSS. read al-Khatldb [ ^_,LLd^ ^ ). This error seems to have 
originated with Ibn KhallikAn or his copyist. Abd 7-Khatt4r al-Kalbi was the nineteenth governor of Spain. 

(10) See al-Makkari, in Gayangos’s translation, vol. H. p. 50. 

(II) Abd Omar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ailf, a native of Cordova, was distinguished for his learning, 
profound piety, and skill in drawing up bonds and contracts. He is the author of a work in five volumes’ 
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destined as a guide to students (ft addb al-mutaalimtn ), and an history of jurisconsults, occasionally cited by 
Ibn Bashkuwdl. Having removed from Cordova to Almeria, he was appointed kddi of Lorca, and died there, 
A, H. 420 (A. D. 1029), in the month of the second Rabi. — (Ibn BashkuwAl’s Silat.) — The author of the 
Bughya mentions an Ahmad Ibn Muhammad at-Tdrikhi, probably the same person as the above, and informs 
us that he composed a number of works on the history of Maghrib, and wrote a large volume in which he 
described the roads, harbours, and cities of Spain, the sixjunds, or military divisions of that empire, etc. 

(12) Abd Bakr al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij al-Madfiri al-Eubbashi, a native of Cordova and a 
learned traditionist, the author of the Ihtifal, or history of the khalifs, jurisconsults, and kadis mentioned here 
by Ibn Kballikdn, died somewhat later than A. H. 430 (A. D. 1039).—(Ibn Bashkuwdl’s Silat.) 


ABU BAKR AZ-ZUBA1DI. 


AM Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Uasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Madhij Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bishr az-Zubaidi, a native of Seville and a resident in Cordova, 
was the ablest grammarian and the most learned philologerof the age. He surpassed 
all his Spanish contemporaries by his knowledge of syntax, rhetoric, and curious 
anecdotes; besides which, he was well versed in biography and history. The works 
which he left us are a proof of his extensive learning, and, amongst them, we may 
notice his abridgment of the Ain ( vol. 1. p. 496), and his classified list ( tabakdt ) of 
grammarians and philologers who flourished either in the Hast or in Spain, from the 
time of Abu ’1-Aswad ad-Duwali [vol. I. p. 662) to that of his own master, Abu Abd 
Allah ar-Rlahi the grammarian. He composed also a refutation of the doctrines held 
by Ibn Masarra (1) and his followers; this work he entitled : Halk. SulAr al-Mulhidin 
(the impious unmasked). His other works are : a treatise on the incorrect phraseology 
of the vulgar; the Wadih (plain treatise ), a highly instructive work on grammar; 
and a treatise on the grammatical forms, which has never been surpassed. ( The 
Omaiyide prince ) al-IIakam al-Mustansir billah, lord of Spain, confided his son and 
publicly declared successor, Hisham al-Muwaiyad billah, to the tuition of az-Zubaidi; 
and the young prince not only learned arithmetic and grammar under this preceptor, 
but acquired a great stock of other information. To the favour of his pupil, az- 
Zubaidi was indebted for a large fortune, his appointment to the place of kadi at 
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Seville and his nomination to the command of the police-guards (shur(a). The 
ample wealth which he accumulated was long enjoyed by his descendants. He used 
to extol in terms of the highest praise the abilities and intelligence of his pupil, al- 
Muwaiyad, declaring that, amongst all the youths of the imperial family and the sons 
of the grandees, he never conversed with a boy of his age who was more acute, more 
quick of comprehension, more sagacious, or more prudent. He related of him also 
a number of curious anecdotes. Az-Zubaidi composed a great quantity of poetry, 
and, in one of his pieces, directed against Abu Muslim Ibn Fihr (2), he says : 

Abu Muslim! a man must be judged from his intelligence and discourse, not from his equi¬ 
page and dress. A man’s clothing is not worth a straw, if he possesses a narrow mind. It is 
not long sittings in the professor’s chair, my good Abu Muslim! which can procure learning, 
wisdom, and intelligence. 

When employed in the service of al-Hakam al-Mustansir, he ardently longed to 
see a slave-girl whom he had left at Seville, and, being unable to obtain the permis¬ 
sion of going to visit his beloved concubine, he wrote to her these lines : 

Alas, my dear Salma ! take it not to heart I separation must be endured with fortitude. 
Think not that I bear your absence with patience, unless it be with the patience of a man in 
the pangs of death. God hath not created a torture more excruciating than the moment of 
adieus. Death and separation appear to me the same, except that the former is accompanied 
by the wailing of the funeral mourners. Promptly severed as we were, though once closely 
united, reflect that every meeting leads to a departure, that the boughs divide into branches, 
that proximity tends to remoteness, and union to separation. 

He frequently recited the following lines : 

To be poor in one’s native country is like living in a foreign land; a foreign land with wealth 
is home; the earth is all the same; mankind are brothers and neighbours. 

When Abu Ali al-Kali (vol. 1. p. 210) arrived in Spain, az-Zubaidi took notes at 
his literary and philological lectures; he studied also under KAsim Ibn Asbagh (3), 
Said Ibn Fahlun (4), and Ahmad Ibn Said Ibn Hazm (5). His family belonged to 
the military division of Syria called the Jund of Emessa. He died at Seville on 
Thursday, the 1st of the latter Jumada, A. H. 379 (6th September, A. D. 989). He 
was interred the same day, after the celebration of the afternoon prayer, and the 
funeral service was said over him by his son Ahmad. He lived to the age of sixty- 
three years.— Madhij, in its primitive acceptation, served to designate a red sand-hill 
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in Yemen. Malik, the son of Odod, was born on it and received the name of MadhiJ 
for that reason. This word then got into such use among the Arabs as a proper 
name for men, that they ended by considering it as such and forgetting that it applied 
to this hill .—Zubaidi means descended from Zubaid; this was the surname of Mu- 
nabbih, the son of Saab, the son of Saad al-Ashira ( vol. I. p. 106), the son of Madhij, 
him who was called by the name of the hill. Zubaid is a large tribe established in 
Yemen, and has produced a great number of remarkable persons, some of them com¬ 
panions of Muhammad. 


(1) AM Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Masarra al-Jabali was a native of Cordova. His application to the 
doctrines of the slips and his studies in some philosophical works attributed to Empedocles, induced him 
to admit and to teach privately the doctrines of pantheism. His works were publicly burned in Seville under 
the reign of Abd ar-RahmAn II. He died in the month of ShawwAl, A. D. 319 (Oct.-Nov., A. D. 931), at the 
age of fifty years.—( Tabukdt al-Huhamd. — Dozy’s Histoire des musulmans d’Espagne, t. III. p. 19.) 

(f) In the Bughya and in al-Makkari’s work this name is written Fahd. 

(3) Abd Muhammad KAsim Ibn Asbagh Ibn Muhammad al-BaivArii, an eminent hdfiz, traditionist, and ge¬ 
nealogist, travelled to the East and studied under the ablest masters at Mekka and at Baghdad. On his return 
to Spain he composed a great number of works, the titles of which, with the names of the persons under whom 
he studied, are given in the Bughya on the authority of Abd Muhammad Ibn Hazm. He bore a high reputa¬ 
tion for learning and for his exactitude as a traditionist, and his Ansdb, or patronymics, is a most copious and 
an excellent work. His family belonged to Baena ( ajIa-J! ), but he himself resided in Cordova and died at 
an advanced age in that city, A. H. 341 (A. D. 951-2). — ( Bughya lal-MuUamis. — Makkari.) 

(4) Abd OthmAn Said Ibn Fahlun (or Fahl) Ibn Said, learned Traditions at Cordova in A. H. 274 (A. D. 
887-8) from Muhammad Ibn WaddAh ; he studied also under other masters, and was giving lessons himself 
in A. II. 341 (A. D. 952-3).— (Bughya.) 

(5) Abu Omar Ahmad Ibn Said Ibn Hazm as-Sadafi al-Muntajlii { ^ ), the author of a voluminous 

biographical work, died A. D, 350 (A. H. 961-2).— (Bughya.) 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-KAZZAZ. 


The grammarian Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Jaafar at-Tamimi (member of 
the tribe of Tamim), surnamed al-Kazzaz, was a native of Kairawan. His principal 
occupation was the study of grammar and philology, and the cpmposilion of works 
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on various subjects. One of his productions, the Kitab al-JAmt (collector ), treats of 
philology and is a work of great extent and high repute. Abu ’1-Kasim lbn as-Strafi 
(oof. II. p. 276), the Egyptian k&tib, says that Abu Abd Allah al-Kazzaz was employed 
in the service of al-Aziz lbn al-Moizz al-Obaidi, the sovereign of Egypt, and that he 
composed some works at the desire of that prince. According to another statement, 
al-Aziz lbn al-Moizz ordered him to compose and draw up in alphabetical order a 
work containing all the words of that third class which is indicated in the well-known 
grammatical definition : The parts of speech are : the noun, the verb, and the par¬ 
ticle (1). And lbn al-Jazzar (2) observes that he does not know of any grammarian’s 
having composed a work on a similar plan. In pursuance to the prince’s com¬ 
mands, al-Kazzaz collected all the scattered information contained in the most 
esteemed treatises on this subject, and arranged it in a clear, simple, and easy order. 
He thus formed a volume of two thousand pages. The preceding indications are 
taken from the emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi’s(pagfe 87 of this vol.) greater history. 
In a work called Kitab at-Tdrtd (book of allusions), he inserted the quibbles and allu 1 
sions employed in common discourse. Abu Ali al-Hasan lbn Rashik(wof. I.p. 384) 
says in his AnmMaj: “ Al-Kazzaz brought the ancient writers to shame and reduced 
“ the modern authors to silence; respected by the princes, the men of learning and 
“ the men of rank, he was beloved by the people. He rarely engaged in conver- 
“ sation unless to speak of the religious or the profane sciences; he had a great 
“ command of language and composed equally well in the natural and the artificial 
*• styles of poetry. He sometimes pronounced his verses to enliven conversation, 
" without seeming to care about them; and he attained with great ease, and in a 
“ gentle quiet way, the highest point to which persons having a talent for poetry 
“ can aspire; namely, novelty of thought and force of expression. Versed in all the 
“ forms of rhetoric, he was equally well skilled in the art of poetry. As specimens 
“ of the pieces to which we allude, we may here insert the following : 

“ I swear by the place which thy beloved image holds in my heart, by the lasting sway of 
“ love over my bosom, that if my wish were granted to dispose of thy person at my will, I should 
treasure thee up in the pupil of my eye and shelter thee under the curtains of my eyelids! 

“ Then I should enjoy my utmost wishes, and fear no longer for thy character the danger of 
“ unjust suspicions; suspicions which daily force my soul to taste the goblet of death. When 
“ the hearts of other men are at peace, mine fears for thee the secret glances of the evil eye; 

“ and why should I not fear for thee who art my world: nay, God’s vengeance alone prevents 
11 me saying : Who art my divinity 1 
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<< Loye me i n secret and let thy thoughts alone inform me of my happiness. Sure of thy 
“ affection, I care not for the lot which may await me. 

“ Who will console the travellers whom fortune has separated, and who now proceed, some 
“ to the far East and some to the distant West (3). Fate seemed to have dreaded meeting with 
“ its fate, had it kept them together; and it, therefore, dispersed them throughout the world. 

“ In Abu Rabla we find a meadow ( rabia ) where our hopes may roam unrestrained; he always 
“ remembers his promises, and he forgets the favours he bestows. 

“ Since you know that you are the light of my eye, and that I see nothing if I see not you, 
“ why have you withdrawn from my sight? Then indeed every object but thyself is hidden 
“ from my view. ” 


After giving many other pieces by the same author, Ibn Rashikadds : “ Some of 
“ the poems by Abu Abd Allah”— meaning al-Kazzaz—“ are yet finer than those I 
“ have quoted; but I could not recall them to memory, and besides, I made it a rule, 
“ in composing this book, not to confine my choice to any particular class of poems. 
“ He died at al-Hadra, A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021-2), aged nearly seventy years.”—By 
al-Hadra he means Kairawan, which was at that time the capital of the kingdom (4). 
—Kazzdz means a worker, or a dealer in silk ( kazz ). A number of persons were 
known by this surname. 


(1) In Arabic, the words particle and letter are called harf. To distinguish them, the former is called the 
harf employed to modify the sense (jAa li mdna). Prepositions, conjunctions, etc., are harfs. 

(2) It is possible that this may be the Ibn al-Jazz&r mentioned in vol. I. p. 672. 

(3) Literally : to Najd and Tih&ma ( Jiar*-* ); a frequent expression with the poets. 

(4) Hadra signifies presence, and, therefore, the metropolis, because the sovereign is there present. Had- 
ratkum (your presence) is the equivalent of your majesty, your excellence, and sir. 


THE EMIR AL-MUKHTAR AL-MUSABBIHI. 


The emir al-Mukhtar Izz al-Mulk (the chosen, the glory of the empire) Muhammad 
Ibn Abi ’l-Kasim Obaid Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ismail Ibn Abd al—Aziz, generally 
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known by the appellation of al-Musabbihi the kdtib, drew his origin from a family 
ofHarran, but Egypt was the place of his birth. This highly accomplished and 
learned scholar was the author of a celebrated history (of Egypt ) and other works, 
all of them attesting the eminent talents with which he was gifted. He always 
wore the military dress, and it was in the service of al-Hakim al-Obaidi, the son of 
al-Aziz, and the sovereign of Egypt, that he rose to fortune. He mentions in his 
history, that he entered into al-Hakim’s service in the year 398 (A. D. 1007-8), and 
that, after holding the governments of al -Kais and al-Bahnasa, in the province of 
as-Said, he was appointed head of the Diwdn at-Tartib (1). The interviews and 
conferences which he had with al-Hakim are attested by his greater history. He 
compiled about thirty works, and, in speaking of his history, he says : “ This va- 
“ luable work, the contents of which render aM other treatises on the same subject 
“ unnecessary for the reader, offers him the history of Egypt, of its governors, 
“ emirs, imams, and khalifs, the description of its wonders, its edifices, its various 
“ productions which serve for food, a notice on the Nile , an history of the persons 
“ who settled in that country, brought down to the time in which the rough draught 
“ of this chapter was first made, the compositions of the poets, the biography of the 
“ muftis, and an account of the sittings held by the kadis, the magistrates ( hdkims ), 
“ the muaddils { 2), the literary men, the amatory poets, etc.”—-This wovk fills 
twenty-six thousand pages (3). Another of his works, containing two thousand pages, 
bears the title of at-Talwih wa ’t-Tasrih (indirect and direct indications ), and treats of 
the ideas occurring in poetry, and the other species of composition. His Kitdb ar- 
Rdh wa 'l-Irtidh (wine and cheerfulness) fills three thousand pages; his Kitdb al- 
Ghark wa ’s-Shark ( drowning and strangling), in which he mentions the persons who 
met with their death in either of these manners, four hundred pages; his Kitdb at- 
Taam wa’l-Adam (book of meals and sauces), two thousand pages; his Darak al- 
Bughia ( the attainment of wishes), treating of religions and religious practices, seven 
thousand pages; his Kisas al-Anbiya ( history of the prophets), three thousand pages; 
his Kitdb al-Mufataha wa ’l-Mundkaha ( liber initionis et congresses), treating de 
variis congresses modis, two thousand four hundred pages; his Kitdb al-Amthila lid- 
Dual il-Mukbila (book of emblems for the kingdoms which are to come), a work 
founded on the stars and calculations, one thousand pages; his Kaddyd ’s-Sabiya 
(Sabean judgments), on judicial astrology, six thousand pages; his Jtina lal-Mashila 
( comb-case of the female hair-dresser), containing curious relations, pieces of poetry, 
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and anecdotes never before repeated, which miscellany fills three thousand 
pages; his Kitdb as-Shajan wa-s’Sakan (sadness and alleviation), containing the 
history of true lovers and their sufferings, five thousand pages; and his Kitdb as- 
Suwdl wa ’l-Jawdb (book of questions and answers ), six hundred pages. He com¬ 
posed also the Mu/chtdr al-Aghdni wa Maaniha (selections from the Kitdb al-Agh&ni 
with an explanation of its verses) (4), and other works. We possess some good poetry 
of his composition, and in one of his pieces, which is an elegy on the death of his 
concubine, he says : 

O let me take the path which leads to God! my heart is broken, and affliction has exhausted 
my tears. Can I bear my loss with patience, now that my love sojourns in the tomb? 0 how 
great, how poignant are my sorrows! O that I had died before her, or that death had taken us 
off together! 

The celebrated philologer, scribe, and book copyist, Abu Muhammad Obaid Allah 
Ibn Abi ’l-Jau, having accepted an invitation from al-Musabbihi, and gone to visit 
him, was addressed by his host in these extempore lines : 

By lodging with me you have lodged joy in my heart, and it is ready to fly from excess of 
felicity. Thy science has showered ( down on us, copious as) the rains of heaven; were it not 
for thee, no rain had fallen to-day. Your arrival has spread around a reviving perfume, and 
the darkness has been changed into light. 

This lbn Abi ’1-Jafl was a poet, an accomplished scholar, a pleasing companion 
and universally agreeable. He composed a great quantity of epistolary, expostula- 
tory, and satirical pieces. He copied books at the rate of fifty leaves [or one hundred 
pages) for a dinar ( about ten shillings ), and his writing was so extremely beautiful, 
that the specimens of it still in the hands of the public are in the highest request. 
He died A. H. 395 (A. D. 1004^5). Al-Musabbihi was born, as he himself informs 
us in his greater history, on Sunday the 10th of Rajab, A. H. 366 (4th March, 
A. D. 977). He died in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 420 (April-May, A. D. 
1029). His father died on Monday morning, the 9th of Shaaban, A. H. 400 (28th 
March, A. D. 1010), at the age of ninety-three years, and the funeral prayer was 
said over him in the great mosque of Old Cairo. He was interred in the ( court of 
the) house where he resided. Al-Musabbihi lamented his death in the following lines: 

To deplore this misfortune, (our) tears are not sufficiently abundant; it repels resignation, and 
tol. in. 12 
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betrays the feelings we suppressed. A misfortune which slays our hearts within our bosoms, 
which casts us into restless affliction. 0 fate 1 thou hast struck thy talons into my heart and 
covered it with wounds. O fate! thou hast clothed me in a robe of sadness, since a person so 
dear to us has been laid in the tomb. Hadst thou accepted a ransom, I should have redeemed 
him for whose sake my bones are broken (with grief) whilst his are mouldering into dust. O 
thou who seest me overcome by an event so unexpected, and blamest my weakness 1 why dost 
thou blame me? I have lost my father! no orphanage is more painful than the loss of parents 
in our youth (5). I used to grieve when death seemed to approach him, or when worldly 
cares took him by surprise. 

A number of other poets, whose names are mentioned in the greater history, com¬ 
posed elegies on his father’s death. As-Samani says, in his Ansdb : “ Al-Musab- 
“ bihi (6) means descended from an ancestor whose name was Musabbih. This sur- 
' 1 name was borne by the author of the History of the Maghribins (the Falimides) 
“ and of Misr. ” The writer means the emir of whom we have been just speaking. 


(f) lam inclined to believe that the Diwdn at-Tartib was the same establishment as the Diwdn ar-Rawdtib, 
office where all salaries were regulated and payed. 

(2) The muaddil is the public officer who certifies the morality of such persons as appear before the kddi 
to give evidence. He is also called the muzakki (purifier). 

(3) The author says : Thirteen thousand leaves (waraka). 

(4) See vol. II. page 249. 

(5) Al-Musabbihi was not then so very young; he had passed his thirty-third year, and probably did not 
feel so much as he pretends. 

(6) The surname of this historian is often incorrectly written al-Masihi; for ^be**** 4 ^. 


IBN HAMDUN THE KATIB. 


Abu ’l-Maali Muhammad Ibn Abi Saad al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn 
Hamdun the kdlib, surnamed Kafi ’l-Kufat (the most serviceable of assistants) Baha 
ad-Din (splendour of religion), was a native of Baghdad, highly distinguished for his 
talents and consummate abilities as a literary man and a kdtib. He came of a family 
noted for producing men of influence and merit, as not only he, but his father and 
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his brothers, Abu Nasr and Abu ’1-Muzaffar, occupied eminent posts in the service 
of the state. Having pursued his studies under Abu '1-Kasim Ismail Ibn al-Fadl al- 
Jurjani and other masters, Abu ’1-Maali composed his Tazkira ( remembrancer ), an 
excellent compilation of historical notices, pieces of literature, anecdotes, and poems. 
Nothing like it has ever been produced by later writers, and, being a most useful 
work, it still retains its reputation and continues in the hands of the public. Imad 
ad-Din al-Ispahani mentions him in the Khartda , and says : “ He was army inspector 
“ under al-Muktafi (li amr illah), and intendant of the palace under al-Mustanjid. 
“ Ardent for praise and eager for renown, he spread the shade of his protection over 
“ literary men and, gifted with talents and genius, he composed a work entitled the 
“ Tazkira , wherein he combined gaiety with seriousness, frivolity with knowledge. 
‘ ‘ But the khalif al-Mustanjid having remarked in it some anecdotes, extracted, accord- 
“ ing to the author’s account, from historical works, but which seemed allusions 
“ to the fallen state of the empire, he imagined that Abu ’1-Maali’s object was to 
‘ ‘ vilify the government, and he, therefore, took him from his seat of office and cast 
“ him into prison, where he remained in suffering till he died. This occurred at 
“ the beginning of the year 562 (November, A. D. 1166). He once recited to me 
“ the following piece of his composition, containing an enigmatical description of 
“ the linen fan (1) : 

“ Fast and loose, it cannot touch what it tries to reach; though tied up, it moves swiftly, and 
“ though a prisoner, it is free. Fixed in its place, it drives before it the gentle breeze; though 
“ its path be closed up, it moves on in its nocturnal journey. It received from Solomon an 
“ inheritance (2). It remains dry when the star Simak (Spica Virginis) exerts its (cooling) 
“ influence (over the weather), but it sheds its moisture when the ardours of Orion return. 
“ Its salutation consists in one of the (four) elements, and for that reason every soul is its 
“ friend (3)." 

Imad ad-Din gives also the following passages as his : 

May your glory never require augmentation! May thy gifts never require pressing to be 
granted! But yet I desire increase of fortune, though reason bids me to remain contented. 

Little of head and of witl heavy in breath and in body! you pretend to smell sweet like me; 
sweet you smell, but it is of perfumes (li). 


Another writer says that he learned by heart a great quantity of Traditions. Ibn 
Hamdun relates that he heard the imdm (khalif) al-Mustanjid repeat the following 
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verses, composed by Abu Hafs as-Shatranji on a girl who had a cast in her 
eyes: 

When tormented with love, I praised God for the obliquity of vision which rendered sidelong 
glances unnecessary; I looked at her, and the spy who watched me thought that I looked at 
him (S); I thus felt secure from treachery (6). 

This is certainly a novel and striking idea.—Ibn Hamdun was born in the month 
of Rajab, A. H. 495 (April-May, A. D. 1102), and he died on Tuesday, the 11th of 
Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 562 (29th August, A- D. 1167). He was interred the next day, 
in the Koraish cemetery, at Baghdad. He died in prison. —His brother, AbuNasr 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, surnamed Ghars ad-Dawlat [plant of the empire ), an officer 
of the civil administration ( a&mil ), was looked upon as one of those virtuous and holy 
men whose society is much to be desired. He was born in the month of Safar, 
A. H. 488 (Feb.-March, A. D. 1095), and he died at Baghdad in the month of Zu 
’1-Hijja, A. H. 545 (March-April, A. D. 1151). He was interred in the Koraish 
cemetery. Their father was a katib of high rank, a skilful administrator, and a good 
accountant. He composed a work on the nature of the different posts in the civil 
service (fi maarifa tal-A&mdl), and lived to an advanced age. He died on Saturday, 
the 10th of the first Jumada, A. H. 546 (25th August, A. D. 1151). 

(1) The linen fan ( mirwaha ial-khaish) is a large piece of linen stretched on a frame and suspended from 
the ceiling of the room. It is moistened with rose-water and set in motion by a cord. They make use of it 
in Irak. — See de Sacy's Hariri, page f v f. 

(2) This is an allusion to the 81st verse of the 21st surat of the Korin : “ And unto Solomon (we subjected) 

“ a strong wind which ran at his command.” The next hemistich of Ibn Hamddn’s verse presents a double 
difficulty : the verb wOj* may be read in various manners, and the allusion made by the poet is very obscure. 
From the opposition which exists between the ideas of Arab and Nabatean, 1 am inclined to read this doubtful 
verb as if it were pointed thus : the meaning of the hemistich would then be : and its materials, i. e. 

the substance of which it is formed, have received an Arabic appearance, as the Nabateans have received one. 
We should then have an allusion to the proverbial expression : Ji ( the Nabatean may become 

like en Arab), and another allusion to the fact that one of the names of the material emplojed to make fans is 
kaltdn (linen), an Arabic modification of the Persian word ketai i. The text, however, is too uncertain to 
justify any attempt at translation, and I, therefore, pass to the next verse. 

(S) Nafs, here translated soul, is the equivalent of the Latin anima. The author plays upon the double 
meaning of the word. 

(4) The word appears, in this verse, to bear the meaning of or (frankincense). 

(5) It was, therefore, the poet who squinted, not the girl; Ibn Khallik&n sometimes forgets himself. 

( 1 2 * 4 5 6 ) The MSS. read , but the true reading appears to bejAiJ!. 
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IBN KURAIA. 


The kddi Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, a native of Baghdad and 
generally known by the surname of Ihn Kuraia, filled the functions of his office in 
as-Sindiya and other places in the province of Baghdad, by the appointment of the 
kddi Abu ’s-Saib Otba Ibn Obaid Allah. Ibn Kuraia was one of the wonders of 
the world for the promptitude with which he replied to every question submitted to 
his opinion; and his answers were expressed in the purest style and in the most 
beautiful rhythmical prose. Having been received into the intimacy of Abu Mu¬ 
hammad al-Muhallabi ( vol . I. p. 410), he attached himself exclusively to that vizir. 
There exists, in the hands of the public, a well known work containing a collection 
of questions proposed to Ibn Kuraia and the answers which he returned. The men 
of rank and the literary characters of that age took great pleasure in jesting with him 
and consulting him, by writing, on odd and laughable questions, to which he imme¬ 
diately replied by written answers in the same style. The vizir of whom we have 
just spoken encouraged some persons to invent a number of ridiculous questions on 
a variety of burlesque subjects, in order to obtain his answers, and the kdtib Abu 
’1-Abbas Ibn al-Mualla wrote to him as follows : “What does the kddi , may God direct 
“ him 1 say of a Jew who committed fornication with a Christian, and she brought 
“ forth a child with a human body and the head of an ox? They are now both under 
“ arrest. What does the kddi opine respecting them?’’ On this paper he imme¬ 
diately inscribed an answer in these terms : “ This evidence none can refuse — it 
“ bears hard upon the accursed Jews—and proves that they drank down the love of 
“ the calf into their hearts (1)—so that it now comes out from their lower parts—I 
“ opine that on the Jew’s neck the calf s head you should tie—and on the Christian’s 
“ shoulder fix the leg and the thigh—and that they should be dragged on the ground 
“ —whilst the words: Darkness upon darkness (2) are proclaimed around.—Receive 
“ my salutation.”—When the Sahib Ibn Abbad (voi. I.p. 212) visited Baghdad, he 
went to the vizir al-Muhallabi’s levees (3), and was there so greatly struck with the kddi 
Ibn Kuraia’s wit and delicate repartees, that, in a letter addressed by him to Abu 
T-Fadl Ibn al-Amid (4), he said : “ And there was at the levee a facetious shaikh. 
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“ called the kddi Ibn Kuraia, with whom I discussed some questions too indelicate 
“ to be mentioned here; and I must say that I found his conversation singularly 
“ witty. ” An elderly man who smelt strongly of perfumes having asked him, in 
the presence of the vizir Abu Muhammad, the definition of the term kafa (5), he 
replied : “ It is that part which is surrounded by thy skirts ( jurubban ); which draws 
“ on thee the railleries of thy friends; the part on which thy sultan corrects thee, and 
“ in which te familiariter utuntur ephebi tui (6). There are four definitions of it.” 
The jurubbdn of a coat is the broad piece of stuff which covers the os coccygis and 
hides the kafa. It is a Persian word Arabicized (7). All the questions proposed to 
him were of this sort, and I should mention some more of them here, did I not wish 
to avoid prolixity; but a good number of them, with the answers, have been inserted 
by the celebrated poet Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Sharaf al-Kairawani (8), in his 
work entitled Abkdr al-Afkdr (original thoughts). The kddi Abu Bakr Ibn Kuraia died 
at Baghdad on Saturday, the 19th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 367 (1st Feb., A. D. 
978), aged sixty-five years.— Kuraia was the surname of one of his ancestors, accord¬ 
ing to as-Samani.— As-Sindiya is the name of a village situated on the (canal called) 
Nahr Isa, between Baghdad and al-Anbar. To indicate that a person is a native of 
this place, they say Sindawdni (not Sindi), lest he should be taken for a native of Sind, 
the country which lies on the borders of India. 


(1) Korin, sArat 2, verse 87. 

(2) Korin, sftrat 94, verse 40: 

(S) The word majlis, here rendered by levee, signifies in general a sitting held to render justice, a tribunal; 
it also designates the levees of a vizir. 

(4) The life of Ibn al-Amtd will be found in this volume. 

(5) Kafa signifies the back of the neck. It is also employed to designate the lower part of the back. 

(6) By these words he alluded to the muliebris patientia, of which men who perfumed their person were 
often suspected. 

(7) The Persian word is ghirtbdn 

(8) Imid ad-Din, in his Kharlda (MS. of the BibUothbque impiriate , Supplement), gives numerous 
extracts from the poems of Dm Sharaf al-Kairaw&ni, and says that he was a contemporary of Ibn Bashik 
{vol. l.p. 384). Hajji Khalifa places his death in A. H. 480 {A. D. 1067-8), which agrees with Imid ad- 
Dtn’s statement. 
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1BN MUHRIZ AL-WAHRANI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad lbn Muhriz Ibn Muhammad al-Wahrani, surnamed 
Rukn ad-Din ( column of religion) —some say, Jamal ad-Din ( beauty of religion) —was 
a man of wit and talent. He left his country and came to Egypt in the reign of the 
sultan Salah ad-Din, but, as the art to which he applied was the drawing up of official 
papers, and as he found there al-Kadi ’l-Fadil ( vol. II. p. 1 i 1), the kalib Imad ad-Din 
al-lspahani, and other distinguished individuals of the same class, he felt his infe¬ 
riority, and perceived that his abilities, eminent as they were, could not be employed 
with profit to himself. He, therefore, abandoned the grave style of writing, and, 
having taken to light compositions, he wrote the collection of visions and epistles 
which bears his name. This work, copies of which are very common, is a proof of 
the buoyant humour, acute mind, and accomplished wit possessed by the author. 
The Great Vision alone would suffice for his reputation; it abounds in charming 
ideas, but its length precludes its insertion here. He afterwards visited different 
countries, and, having resided for some time at Damascus, he was nominated prea¬ 
cher ( kh&lib) at Ddraiya (lj, a village situated in the Ghuta (2) and at the gates of the 
city. He died at Daraiya, A. H. 575 (A. D. 1179-80), and was interred at the 
entrance of the funeral chapel erected over the grave of the shaikh Abu Sulaiman 
ad-Darani (vol. II. p. 88). I found in the hand-writing of al-Kadi ’l-Fadil that, on 
the 17th of the month of Rajah, the news of al-Wahrani’s death came (to Egypt) from 
Damascus.— Wahrdni means native of Wahrdn (Oran), a large city in the land of 
Kairawan. It is situated on tbe Syrian Sea (the Mediterranean), at the distance of 
two days’journey from Tilimsen. Ar-Rushati (vol. II. p. 69) says that it was founded, 
A. H. 290 (A. D. 903), by Muhammad lbn Abi Aun, Muhammad lbn Abdus, and a 
band of adventurers from Spain (3). It has produced many distinguished men, some 
of them remarkable for learning. 


(1) In vol. II. p. 89, this name is incorrectly spelt DAriya. Its orthography is here fixed by Ibn Khallik&n, 
(i) The cultivated country around Damascus is called the Ghftta. 

(8) See Ibn Khald&n's Histoire des Berbers, tome I. p. 283 of the French translation, and El-Bekri’s Des¬ 
cription lit FAfrique septentrionale, p. 16S of the French translation. 
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IBN TA1MIYA AL-HARRANI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Kasim al-Khidr Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Khidr Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah, generally known by the appellation of Ibn Taimiya 
al-Harrani and surnamed Fakhr ad-Din (glory of religion), was an eminent preacher 
and a jurisconsult of the Hanbalite sect. He held the first place in his native town 
by his learning, and was highly distinguished for his piety. Having cultivated the 
sciences under some men of great erudition, he proceeded to Baghdad, where he 
studied jurisprudence under Abu ’1-Fath Ibn al-Manni [vol. 1. p. 237), and learned 
Traditions from Shuhda Bint al-Ibari [vol. I. p. 625), Ibn al-Mukrab, Ibn al-Batti 
[vol. II. p. 66), and others. He composed a very good compendium of the doctrines 
professed by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal [vol. I. p. 44), and an excellent collection of kholbas 
[sermons), which is a work of high repute. He left also a commentary on the Koran, 
and some good poetry. He occupied the post of preacher (hhataba) at Harran, and 
this office was afterwards filled by other members of his family. His life was one 
uniform course of rectitude and virtue. He was born at Harran towards the end 
of the month of Shaaban, A. H. 542 (January, A. D. 1148), and he died in that 
city on the 11th of Safar, A. H. 621 (4th March, A. D. 1224). Abu T-Muzaffar 
Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi [vol. 1.pp. 439,674) says : “ He incurred general odium in Harran, 
“ and, when any person of that place commenced to display abilities, he never 
‘ ‘ ceased persecuting him till he drove him out of the city. He died on the 5lh of 
“ Safar, A. H. 621. ” This date differs from ours. He then adds : “ I heard 
“ him, one Friday, on the conclusion of the public prayer, recite the following 
“ verses in the great mosque of Harran : 

“ My beloved friends! I have warned my eyes that they and sleep are never to meet unless 
“we meet again. Spare a heart tortured with love, and pity an enfeebled body worn away. 
“ How often have you adjourned the night of our promised meeting ! life has passed away, and 
“ yet we do not meet. ” 

Abu Yusuf Mahasin Ibn Salamalbn Khalifa al-Harrani mentions Ibn Taimiya with 
commendation in his History of Harran, and says that he died on Thursday, the lOfh 
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of Safar, A. H. 622 (21st February, A. D, 1225), soon after the hour of the asr 
prayer (1). Abu '1-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi (t wl. II. p. 556) speaks of him in his 
History of Arbela, and states that he arrived in that city in the year 604, with the 
design of making the pilgrimage to Mekka. He then extols his merit and adds : 
‘ ‘ He gave lessons every day on the interpretation of the Koran; he related anecdotes 
“ with great elegance; his discourse had a peculiar charm, and this, joined to an 
“ agreeable disposition, rendered his company most acceptable to people of all ranks. 
“ His father was one of the abdals (2) and holy ascetics. He [the son ) acquired his 
“ knowledge of jurisprudence at Harran and at Baghdad; in controversy he displayed 
“ singular acuteness. He composed some compendious treatises on jurisprudence, 
“ and left a collection of sermons in the style of Ibn Nubata’s ( vol . II. p. 110). As 
“ an expounder of the Koran he stood pre-eminent, and in all the sciences his abi- 
“ lities were highly conspicuous. He learned Traditions from the first masters at 
“ Baghdad. ” Ibn al-Mustaufi then cites the following piece as the production of 
Ibn Taimiya : 

Receive my salutations and let the past be forgotten; my departure from you was much 
against my will. Ask the night if sleep has ever closed my eyelids since I left you. Friends 
beloved of my heart! I swear by Him who decreed our separation, that if the joyful day of our 
meeting return and the woes which afflict me be healed, I shall go forth to meet the camels 
which bear you hither, and lay my face as a carpet in their path; even should I apply my fore¬ 
head to the ground—even should the (heat, ardent as) brands of ghada wood (3), scorch my 
cheeks! Then I should receive new life—then wrapt in joy, I should exclaim : Receive my 
salutations! the past is now forgotten! 

He then adds: “ I asked him the meaning of his name Taimiya, and he replied : 
“ ‘ My father, or my grandfather, I am not sure which, made the pilgrimage, leaving 
“ ‘his wife in a state of pregnancy. On arriving at Taima, a little girl who came 
“ ‘ out of a tent attracted his attention, and, on his return to Harran, he found that 
“ ‘ his wife had lain in of a daughter. When the child was presented to him, he 
“ ‘ exclaimed : la Taimiya! ya Taimiya! ( 0 the girl of laimdl the girl of Taimd!) 

1 ‘ 1 —being struck with its resemblance to the little girl he saw there. The child 
“ ‘ was, therefore, named Taimiya. ’ Such was the purport of his w ords. ”— Taimd 
is the name of a village in the desert of Tabuk, half-way between Khaibar and Syria. 
Taimiya means a female belonging to Taimd; but the more correct expression (in this 
case) is Taimdwiya, because the masculine form of the relative adjective derived from 

13 
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Taimd is Taimawi. The statement furnished by Ibn Taimiya himself has however 
been generally adopted. 


(1) See vol. I. p. 594. 

(2) The Moslim saints are supposed to form a corporation composed of a certain number of members and 
always subsisting. In this corporation the highest rank is held by the chief, or Ghauth; the next, by four Autdd; 
the third, by seven Akhydr ; the fourth, by forty Abddl; the fifth, by seventy Nujab; and the sixth, by three 
hundred Nukab. —See on this subject a passage of al-IshAki, quoted by Lane in his translation of the Thousand 
and One Nights, vol. I. p. 233.—In the dictionary of technical terms employed by the sufis, MS. of the Biblio- 
theque impiriale, Supplement, I find the following explanations of these terms : The Kutb (axis) is the indi¬ 
vidual to whom has been delegated Almighty God’s inspection over the universe at all times. — The Kutb, 
at the moment in which recourse is had to him is the Ghauth (assistance ).—The Autdd (pegs) are the four men 
who preside over the four regions of the world, the east, the west, the north, and the south. By them God 
preserves these regions, because they are charged to inspect (over their respective quarters). — The Budald 
(substitutes; the word abddl has the same meaning;) are seven men; when one of them travels forth, he leaves 
behind him a body in his image, so that no one can perceive his absence.— The Nujabd (excellent) are forty 
persons occupied in rectifying the affairs of men, in bearing their burdens, and in exercising the rights of the 
creature (not of the creator, like the kutb and the autdd). — The Nukabd (administrators) are those who 
inspect and produce to view the secret of men’s bosoms. They are three hundred in number.—It would 
appear that, in the sdfi confraternity, these names served to designate the grand-master and the principal chiefs. 

(3) According to the Arabic philologers, the wood of the Ghada tree gives out great heat and retains its fire 
very long. 


AL-ATTABI THE GRAMMARIAN. 


Abu Mansur Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Zibirj the grammarian, sur- 
named al-Attabi, possessed a good knowledge of grammar, philology, and belles 
lettres. His writing was so beautiful and correct, that specimens of it are much 
sought after by literary men. He studied general literature under Abu ’s-Saadat 
Hibat Allah Ibn as-Shajari (a sharif whose life we shall give), Abu Mansur Mauhub 
Ibn al-Jawaliki (1), and others. He learned Traditions from the first masters of that 
age, and wrote a great deal. Volumes in his handwriting are highly valued. His 
birth took place in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 484 (April-May, A. D. 1091), 
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and his deaSh occurred om the eve of Tuesday, the 25th of the first Jumada, A. H. 55® 

a 

(glad May, A. D. US®!).— Atidbi m?msbelonging to al Attdbiytin, a place an Baghdad 
so sailed, and situated on the west side of the river. AM Mansur resided there, but 
he afterwards removed to the east side. The surname of al-AU&bi was also borne 
by a celebrated poet called Abm Anar Kulthum Ibn Amr Ibn Aiyub, but 'he derived it 
from the circumstance of his being descended from Atl&b Ibn Saad Ibn Zuhair Ibn 
Jusham. Kralthum was an eloquent and able poet, who celebrated! the praises of 
Kanin ar-Rashid and other great men. He belonged to Kinnisrin, an ancient city 
' of Syria,, near Aleppo. I should have mentionned hiun in this work, buL as it was 
designed to contain notices on those persons only the dates of whose decease were 
know®, and as I was unable to ascertain the year of his death, I felt constrained to 
omit him (2). 


(1) The life of Ibn al-Jawillki will be found in this work. 

(2) He died A, H. 298 (A. D. 823=4}, according to the author of the Xitj&m, 


A1L-MASHJDH Al-BANEAHI. 


Abi §ai&= some say Abu Abd Allah—Muhammad lbs Abi 's-Saadat Abd ar=Rah- 
mls Ibn Muhammad IbsrMasM Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Husais Ibn Muhammad al-Ma- 
sifndi, sumamed Ti| ad-Ein [crown of religion) al-Bandahi, was a native of Marwarrud 
in K,horas&n 0 a doctor of the Shafite sect, and a siifi. He displayed great talents as 
apMloSogsr, and composed on ai Hariri's MaMmas (oof. 11. p. A90) the fullest and 
most somplet© commentary ever written o® that work. I saw a copy of it in Save 
large volumes,, which is moire thaia twice the size of aray other commentary composed 
to elucidate the Maktkrm. This work bears a high character, and copies of it are 
very common. ■ He resided at Damascus, la the Smnassat cosavenS (KMngdh), and 
gave public lessons there. Previously to this, be had been preceptor to al-M&lik ah 
Affdal (oof. M. p. 353)„ the son of the saltam Sal&h ad-DIra, and, through his means. 
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he was enabled to procure the numerous rare and valuable books, by the assistance 
of which he composed his commentary on the Makdmas . Abu ’1-Barakat al-H&shimi, 
a native of Aleppo, relates as folio wsWhen the sultan Salah ad-Din entered Aleppo 
“ in the year 579 (A. D. 1183), al-Masudi ( al-Bandahi ) went down to the great 
‘ ‘ mosque of that city, and having installed himself in the library formed of the books 
“ given as wakfs (1) to that establishment, he selected a number of them ( and took 
“ them away) without meeting the slighest opposition. I myself saw him pack them 
“ up in a pannier. ” I met some of al-Bandahi’s disciples and received from them 
lessons and certificates authorising me to teach what I had learned from them. I 
read, in the work of a modern historian, that al-Bandahi’s birth took place in the 
year 521, but one of our literary men states that he found the following note in al- 
Bandahi’s own hand-writing : “ I was born at the hour of sunset, on the eve of 
“ Tuesday, the first of the latter Rabi of the year 522 (4th April, A. D. 1128). ” 
This statement is evidently more correct than the former, because it is taken from 
the hand-writing of the person himself and indicates the day and the month. He 
died at Damascus on the eve of Saturday, the 29th of the first Rabi, A. H. 584 
(28th May, A. D. 1188). Some place his death on the 1st of the latter Rabi. He 
was interred at the foot of Mount Kasiyun. He settled his books as wakfs on the 
convent of which we have spoken. The following verses were often in his mouth : 

“ I saw tears of blood flow from your eyes,” said she, “ through apprehension of our depar- 
“ ture; why now hast thou remplaced those tears of blood by tears of water?” I replied : 
“ Not that I was solaced in thy absence or that I yielded to consolation; those tears have turned 
“ grey from the lengthened age of my weeping. ” 

Similar to this are the words of another poet: 

Soad said : “ Dost thou shed tears of water after tears of blood?” I replied : “ My tears 
“ have turned grey from the lengthened age of my weeping. ” 

This doctor bore the surnameof al-Masudi because he had an ancestor called Masud. 
—Of Marwarrudve have already spoken (vol. I.p. 50).— Bandahi means belonging 
to Penj Dih, a district of Marwarrud. Penj Dih signifies jive villages. To designate 
a native of this place, they employ also the words al-Fanjdihi and al-Banjdihi. It 
has produced many eminent and learned men.— KdsiyAn is the name of a mountain 
overlooking Damascus from the north. It contains many beautiful country seats, 
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schools ( maddris ), convents (rubt), and gardens; the river Yazid ( has its source ) in it, 
and the Thaura flows at its foot. It possesses also a large mosque built by the 
sovereign of Arbela, Muzatfar ad-Din, the son of Zain ad-Din (vol. II. p. 535). Ibn 
Onain, a poet whose life we shall give, composed a kastda, rhyming in l, in praise 
of the sovereign of Yemen, Saif al-Islam Ibn Aiyub (vol. I. p. 655), and, as he 
expresses in this piece his desire of seeing Damascus again, he enumerates the de¬ 
lightful spots in its vicinity, and says, when speaking of Mount Kasiyun : 

The ardent love of my heart for Kasivfin will subsist even when the foundations of that 
mountain shall pass away. 

It is a brilliant poem, full of originality and ornament. 

(1) See vol. I. p. 49. 


1BN-NUKTA. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Shujaa Ibn Abi Nasr 
Ibn Abd Allah al-Hanbali ( member of the Hanbalite sect), generally known by the ap¬ 
pellation of Ibn Nukta, and surnamed Moin ad-Din (defender of the faith), was a emi¬ 
nent traditionist and a native of Baghdad. His ardour in search of Traditions, the 
quantity of them which he heard and committed to paper, and the frequent journeys 
which he undertook for the purpose of procuring them raised him to celebrity. He 
travelled to Khorasan, Persian Irak, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, visiting the 
principal traditionists, hearing their lessons, and obtaining information from their 
lips. He wrote a great deal and took down a quantity of useful notes. In the sup¬ 
plement which he composed to the emir Ibn Makula's lkmal (vol. II. p. 248), and 
which forms two volumes, he displayed no inferior talent. He wrote also a small 
work on patronymics ( ansdb ), which serves as a supplement to the treatise composed 
on that subject by Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Makdisi (p. 5 of this vol.), and to that 
of Abu Musa al-Ispahani (p. 4 of this vol.). Another work of his, the Kitdb at- 
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TakyU [book of fixation), contains all the [requisite) information respecting the tra- 
ditionists, (the unusual words occurring in) the different collections of Traditions and 
the isn&ds (i). When 1 first heard of him, he was still living, but I never had an 
opportunity of meeting him. Ibn al-Mustaufi ( vol. 11. p. 556) mentions him, in 
the History of Arbela, as one of the persons who visited that city and heard Tradi¬ 
tions delivered there. He speaks of him with commendation and adds : “ He re- 
“ cited to me the following verses, as having been composed by Abu Ali Muhammad 
‘ 1 Ibn al-Husain Ibn Abi ’s-Shibl, a native of Baghdad and one of the best poets 
“ that Irak has produced in modern times. ”—Ibn al-Haziri (vol. I. p. 563) speaks 
of him in his Zina tad-Dahr .— 

M Discover not thy sufferings or thy joys to a censor or a false friend; for pretended sympathy 
Sriis as bitter to the heart as the exultation of foes. ” 

Ibn Nukta died at Baghdad on the 22nd of Safar, A. H. 629 (19th December, A. D. 
1231), at an advanced age. I was then residing at Aleppo for the purpose of pur¬ 
suing my studies, and it was there we received intelligence of his death.—His father 
Abd al-Ghani died at Baghdad on the 4-th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 583 (August, 
A. D. 1187), and was interred near the mosque of his (quarter). His frugality and 
disinterestedness rendered him celebraled. —Abu Ali Ibn Abi ’s-Shibl died A. H. 
£*73 (A. D. 1080-1). The katib Imad ad-Din speaks of him in the Kharida. 


0) See vol. I. Introduction, p. xxii. 


IBN AD-DUBAITHI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Maali Said Ibn Abi Talib Yahya Ibn Abi 
’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hajjaj Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hajjaj, generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn ad-Dubaithi, was a native of Wasit, a historian, and a doctor of the 
sect of as-Shafi. He received a great quantity of Traditions by oral transmission, 
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and made some collections of useful notes [tadltk ). His memory was stocked with 
pieces of great beauty, and these he often cited in conversation. By his learning in 
the Traditions and his correct knowledge of the names of the traditionistsand of his¬ 
tory, he acquired the reputation of an able hdfiz and a genius of the first order. He 
composed a work which he designed as a continuation to Abu Saad Abd al-K.arim 
as-Samani's ( vol . II. p. 156) supplement to the Khatib’s ( vol. I. p. 75) History of 
Baghdad, and in it he gives notices on the persons whom as-Samani had not men¬ 
tioned and on those who lived subsequently to that writer. It fills three volumes 
and possesses considerable merit (1). He wrote also a history of Wasit and other 
works. Ibn al-Mustaufi [vol. I. p. 556) mentions of him in the History of Arbela 
and says : “ He entered our city in the month of Zu ’1-K.aada, A. H. 611 (March, 
“ A. D. 1215). He was a fine looking old man.” He then adds that Ibn ad- 
Dubaitbi recited to him the following piece as of his own composition : 

I put mankind to the test, but found not a true friend, a helper in adversity. I showed 
them the sincerest friendship, but received a troubled and insincere attachment in return. 
Never, when I chose from among them a companion who pleased me, had I cause to praise his 
conduct in the end. 

Ibn ad-Dubaithi continued to study and take notes up to the moment of his death. 
His birth took place at Wasit on Monday, the 26th of Rajab, A. D. 558 (June, 
A. D. 1163); he died at Baghdad on Monday, the 8th of the latter Rabi, 637 (7th 
November, A. D. 1239). The next day, he was interred in the Wardiya cemetery. 
Dubaithi means belonging to Dubaithd , a village in the neighbourhood of Wasit. 
His ancestors belonged to Kanjah [in the province of Arran), and his grand-father 
removed from Dubaitha to Wasit, where the family multiplied. — His father Abu 
’1-Maali Said died at Wasit on the eve of the Festival of the Sacrifice, A. H. 585 
(19th January, A. D. 1190); he was born in that place on the 27th of Safar, A. H. 
527 (7th January, A. D. 1133). 


(1) The second volume of this work is in the Bibliothiqw impiriale, ancien foods. No. 745. It begins 
with the Ahmtdt and finishes with the ha, the sixth letter of the Arabic alphabet. 
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IBN ZAFAR AS-SAKALLI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Zafar as- 
Sakalli ( native of Sicily), surnamed Hujja tad-Din {proof of religion), was an accom¬ 
plished scholar, versed in the belles lettres, and author of some instructive works. 
One of these, the Sulwan al-Mutda ft Odwdn al-Atlaa (consolation for the master who 
suffers from the enmity of his servants), he composed in the year 554 (A. D. 1159), 
for one of the chiefs ( who were) in Sicily (1). His other works are : the Khair al- 
Bashr bi-Khair il-Bashar (excellent news concerning the best of mankind ) (2), a large 
commentary on the Koran, entitled al-Yanbda [the source ), the Kitdb Nujabd’l-Abnd 
[history of clever children) (3), a Hdshta, or appendix to al-Hariri’s Durra tal-Ghaw- 
was (vot. II. p. 492), and two commentaries on the same author’s Makdmas, — one 
ample, the other concise. He left also some other elegant productions. I read, 
towards the beginning of his commentary on the Makdmas , that he had been taught 
that work by the hafiz Abu Tahir as-Silafi [vol. I. p. 86), who declared that he had 
learned them from the author, al-Hariri : people say, however, that when as-Silafi 
saw al-Hariri in the mosque of Basra, teaching his Makdmas to a circle of students, 
he asked who he was, and receiving for answer : “ That man has fabricated a set of 
“ lying stories, and is now dictating them to the public,” he turned away from him 
in disdain. God best knows which of these statements is true. The following 
anecdote has been handed down as a relation made by the shaikh Taj ad-Din al-Kindi 
[vol. 1. p. 546) : “ Having obtained a draught on the government financial office 
“ [diwdn) in Hamat for a gratuity, I went to receive the amount, and, after my ar- 
“ rival, I met with Ibn Zafar at an assembly. We then engaged in a grammatical 
“ and philological discussion, during which 1 proposed to him some questions on 
“ the former subject and brought him to a stand. His skill in philology appeared 
“ nearly as limited, and, when the assembly was about to break up, he said : ‘ The 
“ ‘ shaikh Taj ad-Din surpasses me in grammar, but I excel him in philology;’ on 
“ which I answered : * Thy first assertion is granted and thy second denied. ’ We 
“ then separated. ” Ibn Zafar was of a short stature, and a puny figure, but his 
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countenance was handsome. Some poetry is ascribed to.him, and I found the fol¬ 
lowing verses in a compilation which goes unde? his name ; 

I bear thee in my heart ; sjiost Shorn not there know that then art borne about even where thou 
remainest at home? Is not that person highly prized by me whom I long to meet and who 
dwells within my bosom? 

Umad ad-Din al-Ispahani has inserted, in his Khartda„ a number of pieces com¬ 
posed by Ibm Zafar, and, amongst others, the following : 

A man’s misfortunes correspond to his merit; andl, by, his patience in adversity, his share 
■.' of merit may be known. He who has but little firmness in jfetetog what he apprehends, will 
have but little chance of gaining what he hopes for. 

Sbn Zafar was born in Sicily and brought up at Melkka; he kept removing from 
one country to another,'and, at length, settled at Hamat where he died, A. H. 565 
(A. D, The whole period of his life was passed in struggling against 

poverty : it is etien related that, in Hamat, want and misery forced him to marry his 
daughter to a person much beneath heir; the bridegroom them left the city with his 
wife, and sold her as a slave in another country (4-). = Zafsr is the noun of actions 
hoioDgiiag to a verb which, taking zafi.ro, in the preterite and yazfaru in the aorist, 
mems to obtain a thing* (It is here employed as a proper name.) Having already 
spoken of Sakplliya ( Sicily ) (rot. II. p. 36i), we meed not repeat our observations 

' t 

here. ' ■ . . 


■ft) Sicily was, at' that time, under the domination of William the Bad, the second Norman king. This 
circumstance induced me to examine Ibn Zafar’s work in the hopes of finding some information;, respect- 
ing the state of that country, but was unable to discover any thing of the kind. It is a collection of apo¬ 
logues and historical anecdotes. This work, of which three or four copies are preserved in the Bibliothlque 
imp&riale, is highly esteemed in the East, and has been translated into Persian and Turkish. An English 
translation oE it, accompanied with a very instructive preface, was published in London, by Mr. M. Amari, in 
.the year 5852. 

' (2) A copy of this work is persebved in the BibUothlqm impiriale. It is divided into four chapters : She 
firsfim the passages in the books of 1 fied (the frentateueh, the Pj alms, and the Gospel) which foretell the mis¬ 
sion of Muhammad, The second contains the ancient popular traditions relative to this event; the third, the 
predictions on the same subject made by the Kdhins (Arabian diviners); and the fourth, such information 
respecting th®^coming of Muhammad as was derived from the Jinn (genii). 
j[3) A copy of this work is in the BibliothAqw impiriale. As the title indicates, ie contains anecdotes of 

vol. in. u 
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children remarkable for precocious talent. The historian and the philologer will find in it much curious in¬ 
formation. 

(4) This act was contrary to law. 


AL-OTBI THE POET. 


Abu Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Amr Ibn Moawia Ibn Amr 
Ibn Otba Ibn Abi Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams, surnamed 
at-Otbi, was a member of Ihe tribe of Koraish and of the family of Omaiya, a native 
of Basra and a poet of great celebrity. This accomplished scholar and clever poet 
delivered orally historical Traditions and the narrations of the combats which took 
place between the Arabs of the desert; he composed also some elegies on the death 
of his sons. The authorities which he cited for his information were Sofyan Ibn 
Oyaina (vol. I. p. 578), Lut Ibn Mikhnaf, .and his own father; amongst those who 
delivered traditional information on his authority were : Abu Qatim as-Sijistani 
[vol. I. p. 603), Abu T-Fadl ar-Riashi ( vol. II. p. 10), and Ishak Ibn Muhammad 
an-Nakh&i. Having proceeded to Baghdad, he taught Traditions to the people of 
that city, but he was more generally noted for drinking wine and composing love- 
verses on Otba. He and his father held a high rank and bore the reputation of ac¬ 
complished scholars and elegant speakers. Amongst the works which he compiled 
were : a Book of Horses, a collection of poems composed by the Arabs of the desert, 
a collection of poems composed by females whose love had turned to hatred, the 
Kitdb ad-Dabih (victims for sacrifice ), and the Kitdb al-Akhlak [de moribus), etc. Ibn 
Kutaiba (vol. II. p. 22) mentions him in the Kitdb al-Madrif, and Ibn al-Munaj- 
jim (1) in the Kitdb al-B&ri. He relates that he heard a wild Arab of the desert say 
to another man : “ If such a fellow smile upon thee, his scorpions (the emblems of 
“ treachery ) will glide towards thee; if thou dost not treat him openly as an enemy, 
“ do not (at least) treat him in private as a friend. ” The latter writer gives the fol¬ 
lowing verses as al-Otbi’s: 


When the maidens remarked the tinge of grey appearing on my cheeks, they turned away 
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torn me their faces radUauit with beauty. When tih®y saw or terd ones, they ran off to the tops 
of the sand-hills ail al-fJSshSjfo (2)= Eat though they Sura their eyes away Irons me, they cast 
{towards me) tor tire glances like those of the fawn and the gazelle; for H belong to a*family of 
Gugli renown, whose feet were formed to tread the polpit (S) ; khalife in Islamic times; mighty 
dbiefe in the times of idolatry; to them belonged every glory, and such am ancestry might form 
the tester's proudest vaunt. 

A collection of pieces in ray own handwriting contains some verses of the $kav$f 
ar-JRida’s (-&), im whidh a similar though! is expressed* — [Sbn al-Munajptn) spaotes 
•also Shese verses as his : 

When So aimr saw me torn my eyes Sway—and I tarn ray glances away from all who 
resemble be» she said: 1 once saw the® mad [with love) ; ” art; H replied ; “ Youth is a 

“ madness of which old age n§ the core ” 

Ibis verse has now acquired Mie force of a proverb. AIMfbarrad [pa§eM of 
■this vol.) mites, in his Mm%l, two verses ira which al-OtM deplores the deal': of one of 
his .sons; they are as fbltows : 

Tears have furrowed my cheeks through grid for thy loss, end wo®nds have covered my 
heart, designation meets with approval in every case, hut in thms it merits blame. 

'This vsrss ateo Isas obtained great currency The poetical pieces of al-Otbi ar® 
raunsaerous amd good; be was one of the besft poets of Islamic Himes. E® died. A. H. 
2S8 (A e D 0 8A2-=§).= EiV! surname ©1? ahOtU was borne by him bemuse be draw his 
descant from Otba, the so® of Abu Sofyan. <DM ’sigmafies also .dessmded from Otbsa 
Ibn Gkazw&n, one ■ of the Prophets compaiMOias. It is possible also that our pee': 
may have .received ’.his surname on aceouafS of tike poems which be composed i® 
preise of Ms beloved Qiba. 


(ij His life ■wil be found in this worfe 

(8) Ms is merely a eoagsetwal, translation of the versa. 

f 8); Literally ; lt For whose feet the tops ot the pulpits were formed.” In the first ages of Hslami&a, the 
5sM8f to person pronounced the Motba from the pulpit. The ps® here state to his descents foong 5h© 
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ABU BAKR AL-KHOWAREZMI. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn abAbbas al-Khowarezmi, surnamed also at-Tabarkhazi, 
(because, says as-Samani [vol. II. p. 156), his father belonged to Khowarezm and his 
mother to Tabaristan, and these two denominations combined into one, were given 
to the son,) was, as we have already said in the life of Ibn Jarir at-Tabari [vol. II. 
p. 597), a sister’s son to that historian. Abu Bakr ranked among the greatest and 
the most renowned of the poets; he was considered a first-rate aqthorityin philology 
and genealogy. He resided for some time in Syria, in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
and was highly distinguished by his contemporaries. It is related that having gone 
to see the Sdhib Ibn Abbad [vol. 1. p. 212), who was then holding his court at Ar- 
rajan, he requested one of the chamberlains to announce to him that a literary man 
desired permission to enter. The chamberlain took in the message, and his master 
replied : ‘ ‘ Tell him that 1 have hound myself not to receive any literary man unless 
“ he know by heart twenty thousand verses composed by the Arabs of the desert. ” 
The chamberlain returned back with this answer, and Abu Bakr said : “ Go back 
“ and ask him if he means twenty thousand verses composed by, men, or twenty 
“ thousand composed by women?” This question was repeated to the Sdhib, who 
immediately exclaimed : “ That must be Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi! let him come iq.” 
Abu Bakr then entered, and being recognised by the Sdhib, he met with a mo/st 
favorable reception. Abu Bakr left a collection [diwdri) of epistles and another of 
poetry. Ath-Taalibi (uoi. II. p. 129) mentions him in the Yatima and quotes a pas¬ 
sage from his prose-writings, to which he subjoins some extracts from his poems. 
Amongst the pieces given there are the following : 

I see that you, when wealthy, pitch your tent close to us, and that, when you are in want, 
you visit us seldom. ’Tis with you as with the moon: when her light is diminishing, she delays 
her visits, but when it increases, she remains with us long. 

O thou who longest for draughts of pure wine, but who, occur what may, wilt never 
break the seal of the paper (m which thy money is rolled up ); know that the purse and 
the goblet cannot be full at the same time; empty then thy purse, that thou mayest fill thy 
goblet. 
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Ahn Said Ahmad Ibn Shufcaib, a nafive of Khowarezm, composed the following 
verses ©a AM. 3alsr: 


AM Baler possesses learning and talent, Brat he does not adhere to ibis engagements. Ihe 
attachment which he shows for a friend lasts from morning to night (and no longer). 

The anecdotes toM of Abu Balkr are very nramerows. On his return from Syria, 
he settled at Naisapur, and died .in that city on the 15th of Ramadan, A. EL 383 
($lh November, A. D. 993), buna, in the historical work of our master'Ibn al-Athl? 
:fml U. p. 28% Ms death is placed Sen years later. God best knows which is right. 
Abu Bakr, being dissatisfied with the S&hib Ibn Abbad, composed the following 
lines on leaving him : 

Praise not Ibn AbbM even when his hands shower forth beneficence so abundant as to shame 
Khe rain-cloud. Such acts are merely the suggestions of his fancy; he grants, hut not from 
liberality, and he refuses, but not from avarice. 

Ibn.AMmd was told til this, and, on receiving intelligence of the poefs death, he 
said : 

I said-to the caravan returning from Kberfein: ,a Is your nchowaireranite dead?” and they 
answered: “ Yes. ” On this, I said s 11 Inscribe these words upon Ms tomb : May the cures 
l! of the Almighty light upon the ungrateful / ” 

I thought that the verses directed against the S&hib Ibn Albbad were composed! % 
Abu Bakr al-Khowfirezmi, a number of literary mem having made that statement! 
its their compilations and ini conversation ; but happening since to examine al-Mar- 
ztiMni’s ‘(page 67 ©f this vol.) Mojdm m~Shkar& t 1 met tte following lines in flie 
life ©fMoawia Sbn Sofyati, surnasmed Abu ’l-lisdm al. -Aama [the blind], a poel and 
one of the persons who, 'ail Baghdad, repeated from memory the compositions of 
foirnmer auditors; he had been a pupil of al-EsM’s (vol. EE. p. 237), and was em¬ 
ployed iby al-Hasan Ibn Sahl [vol. I. p. AOS)'to instruct his children. Havinjg in¬ 
curred Ibm SshFs reprehension for sometMimg which he had done, he pronounced 
these satirical Sines ; 


IPfaise not Hasan for generosity, though his hands shower gifts in abundance 5 Marne lias not, 
if fee withhold his flavoors, It is not through paramony that ha irefuses, meitheir is it in top^i 
of fame that he bestows. Such acts are merely the suggestion of. his fameyh@ grants, but not 
from liberality,'aud he refuses, hat not from avarice. 
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God best knows the truth in this matter.—We have already spoken of the word 

Khowdrezmi (1). 


(1) This,I believe, is an error; in the part of his work which precedes, the author has said nothing on the 
subject. In Arabic, the word is pronounced Khuwdrezmi, and means native of Khowdrezm. The Persian 
pronunciation of the word is Kh&rizm. 


AS-SALAM1 THE POET. 


Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah (1) Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad lbn 
Yahya Ibn Khulais Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Yahya lbn Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Walid Ibn al-Walid Ibn al-Mughira lbn Abd Allah Ibn Omar Ibn 
Makhzum Ibn Yakza Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Luwai Ibn Ghalib Ibn Fihr Ibn Malik 
Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Kinana Ibn Khuzaimalbn Mudrika Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar 
Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Makhzumi as-Salami, a celebrated poet, drew his descent 
from al-Walid, the son of al-Walid lbn al-Mughira al-Makhzumi and the brother of 
Khalid lbn al-Walid (the first Moslim conqueror of Syria). Alh-Thaalibi (vol. 11. 
p. 129) speaks of him in these terms (2) : “ He was incontrovertibly the best poet of 
“ Irak, and his right to that rank is sufficiently evinced by his merit. The opinion 
* ‘ which we have expressed concerning him is supported by a sure testimony, that 
“ of his poems; and the beauties of his compositions which we have here inserted 
“ are a delight for the eye, a charm for the heart, and a satisfaction for the mind. 
“ He began to utter verses at the age of ten years, and the first piece he ever pro- 
“ nounced was the following, recited by him one day at school: 

“ The charms of beauty (which we remark) in him are various; the eyes of mank in d are fixed 
‘ ‘ on him with one accord. The arrow of his glances is sharp, and his glance never missesits aim. 
“ Beauty has inscribed upon his cheek: This is a beauteous being; as true as his creator exists' 

“ He passed his early youth at Baghdad, and removed to Mosul when yet a boy. 
“ He there met some poets of the highest eminence, such as Abu Othman al-Kha- 
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“ lidi (one of the two Khalidites) (3), Abu ’l-Faraj al-Babbagha (vol. 11. p. 147), 
“ Abu ’l-Hasan at-Tallafari, and others. When they saw him, they were astonished 
“ that such talents could exist in a boy so young, and they suspected that the verses 
“ which he repeated were not his own. Al-Khalidi then said that he would under- 
“ take to put him to the test, and having prepared a banquet, he invited these poets 
“ and as-Salami. When in the midst of their potations, they proceeded to make a 
“ trial of his talents, and a heavy shower of hail having very soon after covered the 
“ face of the earth, al-Khalidi took an orange and threw it upon the hail: 4 Now,’ 
44 said he to his companions, 4 let us try and describe that object.’ Upon this as- 
44 Salami delivered extemporaneously the following lines : 

“ How admirable the talent of al-Khalidi, a genius unrivalled, noble and grand 1 To the 
44 frozen water of the cloud he made a present of an ardent fire (4), and when the generous 
44 hearts of (his companions) addressed reproaches to him, the hands of joys offered him this 
44 excuse drawn from my mind: Blame him not; he has only given the cheeks as a present to 
“ the mouth (5). 

“ When they saw him capable of producing such verses as these, they let him 
“ alone; all praised his talents and acknowledged his merit and acuteness, with the 
“ exception of at-Tallafari, who persisted in his former opinion. In this he was so 
44 obstinate, that as-Salami, at length, attacked him in these lines : 

44 At-Tallafari aspired to my friendship, but the soul of a dog would despise such friendship 
“ as his. His character is repugnant to' mine, and my actions scorn to be joined with his. 
44 Ars mea nobilis in lingua sita est, ars ejus vilis in tergo. Homo non est ille mihi versus fa- 
44 cienti conveniens; homo non sum ad ilium pertundendum aptus. 

44 He composed also many more satires on the same person. Having gone one 
44 day to see Abu Taghlib,”—Abu Taghlib al-Hamdani (6) I suppose is meant,—the 
44 latter, who had a coat of mail lying before him, desired the poet to describe it in 
44 verse. As-Salami immediately extemporised these lines : 

“ How often has an ample ( coat of mail) rendered me service and I requited it with evil, yet 
44 no one reproached me : from morn to night it preserved me from death, and yet I exposed 
4 4 it to the strokes of every sword. ” 

This idea is borrowed from a piece already quoted, in which Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Motazz speaks of boiled wine (vol. 11. p. 46. n. 9); he there says : 
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It has suffered in fire, to preserve me from the fires of hell, and that, we must allow, is a 
great service. 

As-Salami proceeded to the court of as-Sahib Ibn Abbad ( vol. I. p. 212) at Ispahan, 
and recited to him the poem rhyming in b, which contains this verse : 

We abandoned ourselves to sin, when we found that forgiveness was the fruit of crime. 

This verse, which is one of his finest, contains a allusion to the idea expressed by 
Abu Nuwas al-Hasan Ibn Hani [vol. I. p. 391) in a poem the subject of which is self¬ 
mortification ; he says : 

You shall gnaw your hands with regret, for the pleasures which you avoided through fear of 
hell. 

It approaches also to the thought which (the khalif ) al-Mamun thus expressed : 
‘ ‘ If criminals knew what pleasure 1 take in pardoning, they would strive to gain my 
“ favour by committing crimes.” — “ (7) Whilst as-Sal&mi remained with the 
“ Sdhib, he enjoyed favours in profusion, ample honours and untroubled pleasure. 
“ At length, he resolved on visiting the court ofAdudad-DawlatlbnBuwaih (vol. II. 
“ p. 481) at Shiraz, and the Sdhib not only provided him with a conveyance for his 
“ journey, but gave him a letter of recommandation adressed to the kdtib Abu T- 
“ Kasim Abd al-Aziz Ibn Yusuf, an eloquent writer and one of the persons employed 
“ by Adud ad-DawJat in the capacity of vizir. Here is a copy of the letter : ‘ Your 
“ ‘ lordship knows that the traders in poetry (shir) are more numerous than the hairs 
“ * of the head (shar), and that those persons are much less so whose jewels, when 
“ ‘ offered (as presents), can be confidently taken as the workmanship of their own 
‘ 1 ‘ genius, and whose embroidered tissues, when presented (to a patron), can be 
“ ‘ considered as wrought on the loom of their own imagination. Now, amongst the 
“ ‘ persons whom I have put to the test and approved, whom I have tried and 
“ ‘ chosen, is Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad as-Salami, the originality of whose talent 
“ ‘ surpasses expectation and hastens on in the career of excellence, tempting the 

* ear to hearken with attention to his compositions and the eye to peruse them. 
“ * Mounted on the steed of hope, he is induced to visit Your Excellence, in the ex- 
“ * pectalion of being admitted into the band of his fellow-poets and attracting 
notice by sharing their good fortune. I have, therefore, disnatched (to you), in 
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“ 1 his person, the mirof poets, escorted by the train of his ( accomplishments ), aowS 
“ ‘ JI have adorned flhat vigorous courser of eloquence with the harness which 
“ 4 becomes him. This, my letter, serves him as a guide towards the [regions 
“ * watered by the) showers (of liberality), or rather as a conductor towards the 
“ ‘ ocean (of beneficence ); therefore, if your lordship judge proper to take into eon*= 
* sideration these words of mine in his favour, and to let them he the means of 
«■* 4 procuring your consent to his wishes, you will, I hope, execute what you re- 
“ ‘ solve.’ When Abu ’1-Kasim received the poet’s visit, he took him under his 
“ charge and treated him with special favour. He then presented him to Adud ad- 
“ Bawlaf, that he might recite to that prince the kasida which contains this passage : 

“ To reach thee, a man who made the sight of shy palace she' term of his camel’s journey, 
ie crossed the-wide-extended desert. land my courage in the depths of darkness, and my 
“ sword, were three companions ( united) tike (the stars of the constellation of) the eagle. 
“ I encouraged my hopes with the sight of a king who (for me) would replace mankind!, of a 
“ palace which (for me) would be the world, and of a day (of meeting] which (for me) would 
“ he worth an eternity. ” 

We have already mentioned! these verses in Ihe life of Adud ad-Dawlat (vol. 11. 
p. 4-8SJ. /' Adud ad-Dawlat then took him under the wing of his favour, and handed 
“ him the key which opened ( the door) to the advantages he expected; sojourning 
“ or journeying, he kept him attached to his person, and raised him to ample 
“ fortune Sy his donations. ‘When I see as=Salami, ’ said he, ‘ at my levees, it 
4 8 ‘ seems to me as if the planet Mercury (8) had descended from its sphere to stand 
“ > before me. ’ On the death of this prince, as-Salami returned to his usual habits, 
“ and his means underwent diminution; sometimes they rose, sometimes they fell, 
“ and so they continued till the moment of his death. ” He composed a number of 
highly beautiful teftto on Adud ad-Dawlat, and it is in ©sue of those pieces that we 
find She following passage : 

I roused imy boon companions as the dog-star passed above ms, and the moon in the expanse 
off heaven seamed like a pond in the midst of a meadow. “ Awake! ” (said /,),** hasten to 
15 drink off generous wine, for this world is a mere illusion! the spy now sleeps from fatigue, 
“ and pleasure has awaked! ” Satan prompted us (to sm), and we all declared him an exceMent 
sonnSellor! - ( We lay) prostrate on that battle-field (of pkasurPf which is shunned by vultures 
and beasts of prey. (9). The blooming, flowers -of our meadow, were female checks, and female 
waists were its pliant shrubs. 'the enjoyments off life are always bast hidden when the veils (m 
which false modesty shrouds tas) are rent away. The cup-bearers passed the a goblet around, and 
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offered it to the guests, as the falcon offers the game to the sportsman. The virgin liquor comes 
disguised by the admixture of water, concealed in it as the soul is concealed in the body. The red 
surface crowned with bubbles seems like a cheek receiving a kiss (10). We, at length, sunk 
in prostration, but we had then before us for imam {to direct our devotions) the cords of the 
lute (11). 

In another piece of verse, he says of Adud ad-Dawlat : 

Thy bounty visits the needy, thy sword the rebel, and are received, that by hands, and this- 
by Enecks. Each day adds to the edifice of thy glory, whilst it diminishes the wealth of thy 
treasury. 

He said also of the same prince : 

For bravery and generosity his eulogists compared him to persons who, had they seen this 
prince, would have become the humblestof his servants. Why I in his army he has fifty thou¬ 
sand Autars braver than Antar, and in his treasurers a thousand Hatims (12). 

In one of his pieces, he says : 

If {our) lips be pressed to thy cheek, they are entangled in the chains of thy ringlets (13). 
And from this verse Ibn at-Tallafari took the idea expressed in the following line : 

Suppose that a cheek be pressed to thine, how could thy ringlets, then imprisoned, roam 
freely (1A). 

As-Salami had in fact recited to Ibn at-Tallafari the piece to which this verse 
Belongs. The latter’s names were as-Shihab [Shihdb ad-din ) Muhammad Ibn Yusuf 
Ibn Masud as-Shaibani (15). We may sum up as-Salami’s merit by saying that the 
greater part of his poems are exquisite. He was born in Karkh, the suburb of 
Baghdad, on Friday evening, the 6th of Rajab, A. H. 336 (January, A. D. 948), and 
he died on Thursday, the 4th of the first Jumada, A. H. 393 (March, A. D. 1003). 
—Salami means belonging to Dar as-Sal&m (the abode of welfare), that is, Baghdad. 
This remark we have already made in the life of the hafiz Muhammad Ibn Nasir 
(vol. III. p. 10). 


(1) In the MS. of the Yuttma , No. 1370, as-SalAmi's names are written : Abit Husain Muhammad Ibn 
Obaid Allah. 

(2) See Yatima, MS. of the Bibliotheque impinaXe, ancien londs, No. 1370, fol. 194 v. 

(S) See vol. II. page 263. 
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(4) The poet thus designates the orange on account of its colour. 

(5) That is : He permitted the mouth to kiss the cheeks.—The teeth are often compared to hail-stones, and 
the red-skinned orange is compared to the cheek of the beloved. 

(6) For the history of AbCi Taghlib al-Ghadanfer al-HamdAni, see vol. I. pages 405, 406, and Abft T-Fedd’s 
Annals , years 358, 359, 367, 369. 

(7) Ibn KhallikAn here resumes his extract from the Yatima. See MS. No. 1370, fol. 196 v. 

(8) See vol. II. p. 562, note (8). 

(9) The poet here imitates a verse of Amr T-Kais, where he says : El pemoclavimus, feris & nobis retroee- 
dentihus, humi jacentes ac si duo occisi essemus. — (Diwdn eTAmro 'l-Kais, p. 72.) 

(10) The mouth, or rather the teeth, are compared to white objects, such as flowers, hail-stones, bubbles 
on water, etc. 

(11) Literally : There we had for imdm the imdm and the dr. The treble cord of the lute is called the zlr ; 
the base was designated by the term imdm. 

(12) The bravery of Antar and the generosity of HAtim are well known. 

(13) See vol. I. p. xxxvi. 

(14) The verb here rendered by roam freely, bears also the signification of to smell sweetly. The 
poet plays upon this double meaning. 

(15) Ibn KhallikAn has committed an error here : The author of the Yatima informs us that at-TallAfari’s 
names were AbCi ’1-Husain Ali Ibn Ahmad. As for the poet and philologer ShibAb ad-Dln Muhammad Ibn 
Yftsuf Ibn Masftd as-ShaibAni at-TallAfari, we learn from the Nujdm that he was born at Mosul, A. H. 593 
(A. D. 1196-7), and died at HamAt in the month of ShawwAl, A. H. 675 (March-April, A. D. 1277). 


IBN SUKKARA AL-HASHIMI. 


Abu '1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, a celebrated poet of 
Baghdad and generally known by the appellation of Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi, drew his 
descent from Ali, the son of al-Mahdi, the son of AbuJaafar al-Mansur, the Ahbaside 
khalif. Ath-Thaalibi has an article on him, in which he says (1): “ This poet had a 
‘ ‘ great command over all the beauties of composition ; in the expression of novel and 
* * witty allusions he surpassed the ablest poets, even those who took the lead, directing, 
“ as he pleased, his course through the hippodrome of humour and licentiousness. 
‘ ‘ It was currently said at Baghdad that an epoch which bestowed upon the world such 
“ men as Ibn Sukkara and Ibn Hajjaj [vol. 1. p. 448) was extremely bountiful, and 
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“ that these two were for that age what Jarir [vol. 1. p. 294) and al-Farazdak were 
‘ ‘ for theirs. ” It is said that the diwan of Ibn Sukkara’s works contains upwards of 
fifty thousand verses. A charming comparison of his is that expressed in the follow¬ 
ing lines, composed on a boy bearing in his hand a branch tipped with flowers : 

A branch of willow ( a slender-waisted youth) appeared, and in his hand a branch bearing a 
string of pearls. I stood irresolute between the two; one bore a rising moon (a handsome face), 
and the other, stars ( flowers ) (2). 

In another of his pieces, he says : 

By Allah! I perish! I despair of my life, unless I see that waist which laid waste my 
heart (3). 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Fath, a poet of Baghdad and generally 
known by the surname of Ibn Abi ’1-Asb—or Ibn al-Asb—al-Ushnani al-Milhi (4) 
relates as follows : “ Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi wrote to me these lines : 

“ 0 friend whom fortune has bestowed upon me! fortune so avaricious in bestowing true 
“ friends! We are now far asunder, and cannot meet except in dreams (5). One single cause 
“ has placed a distance between us : I am sukkar [sugar) and thou art milh [salt). 

‘ ‘ To this 1 wrote in reply : 

‘ ‘ Shall our brethren say to a friend the sincerity of whose attachment is tainted with sarcasm • 
“ ‘ There is sugar between us, spoil it not! ’ or shall they say : ‘ Wretch that thou art! there 
“ ‘ is salt between us; ( prove not a traitor to it) (6). ’ ” 

In a satire directed against a man in power, Ibn Sukkara said : 


You treat us with haughtiness, yet you are not a khalif or a khalif’s heir. Be insolent, even 
more than you are (/ care not )! I have neither pension nor place to lose. Say not: “ I am fault- 
“ less; ” the chastest maiden is exposed to the strokes of slander. Poetry is fire without smoke 
and rhymes possess a subtle magic. Bow many the powerful, the aspiring, whom a few words 
have hurled from their elevation. Musk, though worthy of all praise, is converted by satire 
into carrion (7). 

Another of his pieces is the following : 

I was asked what I had prepared against the cold which had just set in with intensity; and I 
replied : A waistcoat of nakedness, and underneath it a shirt of trembling. 
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He is also the awiithoir tine two following verses, quoted by al-lariri ins his Makdma 
entitled abKamjiya (8) : 

f he winter set in, and I provided myself with seven things necessary when the rain prevents 
as from pursuing onr usual occupations, ,[These things are:) A shelter, a purse, a stove, a 
cup of wine preceded Sty a bit of meat, a tender maid, and a cloak (9). 

Ibn at-Taawizi, a poet whose life we shall give, composed Ihe following limes on 
the same model: 

When seven things are collected together in the drinking-room, it is not reasonable to stay 
away. These are : loast meat, a melon, honey, a young girl, wax-lights, a singer to delight 
u@, and wine (10). 

And Abu ’1-ThanS Mahmud Ibn Hernia Ibn Arslan, the grammarian, composed 
these verses on the same subject: 

They say that the k’s of winter are numerous, and yet none can doubt that there is only one: 
If you possess the k of Ms (purse), you possess all the rest; in the flesh of the onager is found 
the taste of every species of game (li). 

Speaking of youth, Ibn Sukksnra said ; 

Youlfa has departed! that youth which once was full of sap, covered with fruit aid shady 
foliage. It was a portion of thyself, but it has perished; known that when a portion of thyself 
has perished, all of thee has perished. 

The poetical compositions off Ibn Sukkara abound in beauties. He died! on 
Wednesday, the 11th of the latter JRabt, A. H. 385 (ifilh May, A. ID. 995). «= The 
birth of Ibn Abi T-Asb took place in. the year 285 (A. D. 898), and, in the year 37A 
(A. I). 984-5), al-Hasan Ibn Ali al laubari heard him repeat the verses quoted 
above. — AM ’th-Thana Mahmud Ibn Nema died at Damascus, A. H. 565 (A. D. 
11169-70).' The Mtib Ismad. ad~D!n speaks of him in the Khartda, and mentions 
that, in the year 563, he met him at Damascus and heard him repeat mnamerotos 


%eSI-knowri that it requires no explanation. 


( 1 ) Yattma, MS. Ho. 1870, fol. 207. 

(9) Hare Mow, in the original, two other pieces, each containing tw verses. As they evidently refer to 
an. unnatural passion, they. have not been translated. 
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(3) In the original is a play upon the words kdmat, akdmat, and kidmat, all deriving from the same root. 

(ft) Ushndni means belonging to Ushndn, a place near Baghdad. Milhi signifies a seller of salt. 

(5) Literally : Unless the khidl (image of the friend, or of the beloved, seen in a dream) kindly effect (our) 
ineeting. 

(6) These words appear to mean : Friendship still subsists between us; spoil it not! Friendship cemented 
by conviviality subsists between us, but thou art about to ruin it. 

(7) Musk may be considered as carrion, because it is animal substance. 

(8) See de Sacy’s Hariri, page 

(9) In the Arabic, the names of these seven things commence with the letter ft ; for which reason they are 

designated as the seven h’s. By the sixth ft (al-Kdf as-Sddisa) is meant the female sexual organ. Ibn Arab- 
shfth relates, in his history of Timur, that ShAh Mansfir, on being advised by his principal officers to avoid a 
battle with so powerful a chief, held up his mace and exclaimed : “ L-OLJ! L (As 

“ jj <t.V ^ jAj may this (mace, as strait as the letter) alifhe stuck into the sixth kdf ai the mother 

“ of him who flies from Timur! ” — Manger, the editor of the text and Latin translation ot that 
work, has, as usual, completely misunderstood the passage. 

(10) Here, the seven words begin by an sh. 

(11) This is a common proverbial expression. See Freytag’s Meidanii proverbia, tome II, p. 31«. 


THE SHARIF AR-RIDA. 


The Sharif ar-Rida (the favorably accepted descendant of Muhammad) (1) Abu ’1- 
Hasan Muhammad, surnamed al-Musawi ( the descendant ofM&sa), was the son of at- 
Tahir Zu T-Manakib, the son of Abu Ahmad al-Husain, the son of Musa, the son of 
Muhammad, the son of Musa, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Musa al-Kazim (2), the 
son of Jaafar as-Sadik (vol. 1. p. 300), the son of Muhammad al-Bakir ( vol. II. 
p. 579), the son of AM Zain al-Aabidin {vol. II. p. 209), the son of al-Husain, the son 
of AM, the son of Abu Talib; God’s blessing on them all 1 The Sharif ar-Rida is the 
author of a diwdn of poems, and ath-Thaalibi (vol. II. p. 129) has an article on him 
in the Yatima. “ He began, ” says this writer (3), “ to utter verses soon after he 
“ had passed his tenth year, and he is, at this day, the most remarkable person that 
“ the age has produced, and the most illustrious of the descendants of Muhammad 
“ w h° inhabit Irak. To his noble origin and exalted hereditary glory, he joins the 
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“ ornaments of brilliant literary information, splendid talents, and a copious portion 
“ of every fair endowment. He is moreover the ablest poet of all the descendants 
“ of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, past or present, though many of them were eminent in that 
“ art; were I even to declare him the best poet ever produced by the tribe of Kuraish, 
“ I should not be far from the truth. My words will be fully confirmed by a fair 
“ testimony, that of his high-aiming verses which defy the severest criticism and 
“ combine ease with majesty, facility with the perfection of art, and contain 
“ thoughts easy of comprehension and profound in meaning. His father had, in 
“ former days, exercised the functions of chief president, established as judge over 
“ them all; he was also the chief-justice of the descendants of Ali [nikdba nu/cabd it- 
“ Tdlibiyin), first magistrate of the empire [an-Nazar fi ’l-Mazdlim) and commander 
“ of the pilgrim caravan; these offices then devolved on his son ar-Rida, in the year 
“ 388 (A. D. 998), his father being still alive. ” One of his most brilliant kastdas 
is that which he addressed in the form of a letter to the im&m ( khalif ) al-Kadir billah 
Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad, the son of Ishak, the son of al-Muktadir, and in which we find 
the following passage : 

I crave indulgence, Commander of the faithful! we are not borne on different branches of 
the tree of glory I On whatever day we may vaunt onr honours, no difference shall appear 
between us : we are both firmly rooted in our illustrious rank. The khalifate alone makes a 
distinction between us; you wear that noble collar, I do not. 

He is the author of these fine lines : 

I aspired to honours, but they repelled my advances; the beloved always repelled the lover. 
I waited with patience till I attained them, and I never said, in dudgeon : For an untoward 
wife, repudiation is the cure. 

In one of his pieces, he says : 

O my two friends! stop Stid satisfy my wishes : give me news of the land of Najd (4). Is 
the enclosure of al-AVasa [the sandy grounds) covered with flowers? Have the rains refreshed 
Khamila tal-Talh (the acacia groves), where flourish the willow and the laurel? Must a 
dwelling between this and Kazima be my place of repose to-night? Shall I pass this evening in 
conversation with the people of that tribe? When they approach, the perfumes of Najd breathe 
from their garments, so lately was it that they departed from that borne. 

His poetical works fill a large diwdn of four volumes. This collection is so 
frequently to be met with that it is needless to speak more of it. The grammarian 
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Abu ’1-Fath lbn Jinni ( vol. II. p. 191) relates, in one of his compilations, that the 
Sharif ar-Rida, when a mere boy, under ten years of age, went to take lessons from 
the grammarian lbn as-Sirafi (vol. I. p. 377), and one day, as he was sitting in the 
circle of scholars, his master questioned him on some points of syntax, according to 
the usual mode of instruction : “ When we say, ” said he, “ r&itu Omara ('/ saw 
“ Omar), by what mark is it known that Omara is in the accusative case (5)?” 
To this the Sharif made answer : “ By his hatred for Ali. ” As-Sirafi and all the 
other persons present were struck with his acuteness of mind. — It is said that 
he commenced learning by heart the Koran at an advanced age, and completed 
the task in a very short time. He composed a work on the rhetorical figures of the 
Koran (Madni ’l-I(urdn), to which it wo,uld be difficult to find one equal in merit; it 
indicates the author’s vast information in grammar and philology. He drew up also 
a treatise on the metaphors of the Koran ( Majazat al-Kuran), one of the most remar¬ 
kable works on the subject. Different persons have essayed to collect the poetical 
works of the Sharif ar-Rida, but the best edition is that of Abu Hakim al-Khabri (6j. 
I was told by a literary man that he read the following anecdote in a certain compi¬ 
lation : “ One of the literati happened to pass by the house of the Sharif ar-Rida at 
“ Sarr-man-raa (S amarra)-, he was not aware of the circumstance, but, being struck 
4 ‘ by the ravages it had sustained from time, by its decayed magnificence, its moulder- 
“ing walls, and the shattered ruins which still testified its former splendour and 
“ beauty, he stopped to contemplate it, and reflect upon the vicissitudes of fortune 
“ and the sudden strokes of adversity. He then recited the following lines, com- 
44 posed by the Sharif ar-Rida, applying them by an appropriate allusion to the objects 
4 4 before his eyes: 

“ I stopped at the vernal habitations of my friends, but the hand of ruin had devastated their 
“ walls. And I wept till my weary camel grew impatient and my fellow-travellers rebuked my 
45 delay. I then turned my eyes away from those mouldering remains : yet, when hidden 
“ from my sight, my heart still turned towards them. 

44 A person who passed by and heard him recite these verses, asked him if he knew 
“ to whom that house had belonged? He answered that he did not. 4 Well,' said 
“ the man, 4 it belonged to the author of these verses—to the Sharif ar-Rida. ’ The 
“ other was much surprised at this singular coincidence. ” This reminds me of 
an anecdote somewhat similar which is related by al-Hariri (vol. II. p. 492) in his 
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3mr& M-Gk&mMi-, MM Hbn SMr^aMaiftan&i- lived three hundred years ff); 
Ike attained She epoch of tBge promulgation of Uskmism and became a convert to tbs'; 
feitbp; Having anfieited into the presence of Ikmwfla Ibn Abi Sofyam, who was then 
i® Syria and established in the. khalifate, that primes sand to him ; “ Relate to am® 
et the 1 strangest thing you ever saw 0 ” AbM replied-: “ I passed! ©sue day near some 
“■p&topie wh©wefe committing to the tomb the body of a relative.. Having gone up 
M to them, my eyes overflowed with tears and I recited these verses of a poet as ap- 
plicalble t© She spectacle which I there beheld : 

6 ‘ 0 my heart 2 thou last been seduced by (the charms of) Asma; reflect (upon Ihy state); 
‘ 6 but can admonition mow be ®f avail? Tlom hast revealed thy love; then concealest it from 
55 none; may, thy rapid (Sears) flow unrestrained. Thou knewest not, neither dost thorn know f 
u whether the prompt fulflnent of thy wishes will he more favourable to Ay welfare thaii their 
31 tardy accomplishment. JLett fled dispose far thy goad, and be resigned to Ins will; im As 
3 ‘ depth of misfortune happiness may arrive. Whilst man yet enjoys the pleasures of existence,. 
“ he is tamed into dust, and the winds efface even the marks of his tomb. The stranger who 
31 knew him not then weepCti over him, whilst his relations in the tents of the tribe are fejoh 
' “ ting, 

“ One of. these people Iheia asked me if I knew who. was the author of lilies® 
<a verses. I replied that I did aot 9 oe which he said: ‘ Him who first uttered them 
t0 ‘ w© have just buried? (Sho® art the stranger who weepelh over him without kngw° 

46 * ing him, and that person who now comefih out from the tomb is his nearest 
3 ‘ * relation and the man who most rejoiced in his death.’” — " Truly,” said 
Moawia, *' you saw a thing to wonder at; who was the dead man! ” AMd answer¬ 
ed : “ He bore the name of lthyar Sbm Labid al-Ozri (8).” Let us return to the 
Sharif.. The Khatib (vol, J„ p. 75) says, im his History of Baghdad, that, being sirs the 
presence of ALA ’1-Musain Ibu Mahfus, who held a high rank in the service of the 
empire, he heard the kdlib AM Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah say that some 
literary men bad declared, in his bearing, that the ShaHf was the best poet ever 
produced by the tribe of Eoraish. On this Ibn Mahftk said ; 4S That is perfectly 
“ true; some poets there were among them who expressed themselves well, but 
ts .their eomposiflioia were mot numerous; none of them shorn® by the excellence 
“ and the quantity ©f his works but ar-IRida. ” The Sharif ar-lida was born at 
Baghdad, A, H. 35® (A. JD. 389-70) ; he died there on Sunday morning, the 6th of 
Muharram* A. H. 406 (27th fane, A 0 D. 1QH5), — some say, of Saf&j? — md was 
■ interred at Ms residence situated I® that part ©f the suburb ©f al-Karrkh which is 
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called the quarter of the Anbarite mosque (khutl masjid il-Anbariyin). The house in 
which he resided fell into ruin, and all traces of his tomb disappeared. When the 
burial was about to take place, his brother Abu T-Kasira al-Murtada withdrew to the 
mausoleum of Musa Ibn Jaafar (9), feeling his inability to support the sight of the 
bier and the interment; it was, therefore, the vizir Fakhr al-Mulk who recited the 
funeral prayer in the house of the deceased, before a large assembly. — His father 
at-T&hir Zu ’1-Manakib Abu Ahmad al-Husain was bom A. H. 307 (A. D. 919-20); 
he died at Baghdad in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 400 (Dec.-Jan., A. D. 
1009-10)— some say, 403 — and was interred in the funeral chapel of the Koraish 
cemetery, near the Fig gate [Bdb at-Tln). His son ar-Rida composed an elegy 
on his death, and Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri ( vol . J. p. 94) deplored his loss in a kasida 
which begins thus : 

0 that misfortune would cease to afflict us 1 the man is dead whose wealth was for the 
impoverished and whose amber [bounty) for those who were desirous of perfumes [gifts). 

It is a long poem and displays the highest excellence.—We have already spoken of 
his brother the Sharif al-Murtada Abu T-Kasim Ali [vol. II. p. 256). — Pronounce 
Abid and by. Sharya. — Jurhumi means descended from Jurhum, the son of 
Rahtan and the progenitor of a large and celebrated Yemenite tribe. — Ithyar , in 
its primitive acceptation, means dusl, but it has been employed as a proper name 
for men.—Of al-Ozri we have already spoken [vol. I. p. 331). 


(1) This person must not be confounded with Ali ar-Rida, another member of the same family. See 
vol. II. p. 212. 

(2) His life is given by onr author. 

(3) See Yatima, MS. of the Bibliotheque imptriale, No. 1370, fol. 251. 

(4) See vol. II, page 453, note (18). 

(5) Omar is pronounced Omaru, in the nominative, and Omara, in the dative and the accusative; there is 
nothing by which these two cases can be distinguished, except the part of speech by which one or the other is 
governed. The accusative case, in Arabic, is called nasb ,. and the same word signifies malevolence. The 
Shartf took it in the latter meaning, alluding to the manner in which his ancestor Ali was treated by Omar. 
One of the parties opposed to Ali was called AM an-Nasb (the malevolents). 

(6) This name is pointed in different manners: it may be read Khabri, Khairi, and Khabri. I can find no 
information respecting the person who bore it. 

(7) Arabic writers are singularly credulous respecting the longevity of certain Arabs who flourished towards 
he time of Muhammad. According to them, Labid the poet lived one hundred and fifty years; Abid al-Jur- 
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humi, three hundred; and Abd al-Maslh, three hundred and fifty; but they died permatorely, compared 
with the two celebrated diviners Shikk and Satib, who attained the advanced age of six hundred years. 

(8) The editiots of Gottingen and Boulac introduce here another anecdote of the same kind, containing 
some philological observations. As my manuscripts do not give it, I abstain from inserting it here. 

(9) The life of Mfisa lbn Jaafar al-K&zim is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 


1BN HANI THE POET. 


Abu ’1-Kasim, surnamed also Abu ’1-Hasan, Muhammad Ibn Hani, a member of 
the tribe of Azd, a native of Spain, and a celebrated poet, is said to have drawn his 
descent from Yazid lbn Hatim Ibn Eabisa Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra al-Azdi, 
or from Buh Ibn Hatim [vol. I. p. 529), Yazid’s brother. His father Hani belonged 
to a village in the territory of al-Mahdiya, a city in Ifrikiya, and displayed consider¬ 
able talents as a poet and a philologer. Having passed into Spain, he there became 
the father of Muhammad, who was born at Seville and passed his early youth in that 
city. Muhammad Ibn Hani acquired, in the course of his studies, an ample stock of 
literary information, and displayed a superior talent for poetry. He knew by heart (a 
great number of) poems composed by the Arabs of the desert and numerous facts 
relating to the history of that people. Having gained the favour of the prince who 
governed Seville, he plunged into dissipation and incurred the suspicion of holding 
the doctrines of the philosophers ( materialism ). This report acquired , at length, 
such consistence, that it drew on him the hatred of the people ; they murmured also 
against his patron, whom they imagined to hold the same impious opinions. The 
prince recommended him to retire from the city and remain absent till his conduct 
was forgotten; and lbn Hani left the place, being then twenty-seven years of age (1). 
His subsequent adventures would afford matter for a long narration, but we shall 
only state, in a summary manner, that he crossed over to Maghrib, where he met 
and eulogized in verse the Kaid Jawhar [vol. I. p. 340), mawla to al-Mansur 
(the Fatemide) and the same general who ( afterwards ) marched into Egypt and 
conquered that country for al-Moizz. He then went Jo visit Jaafar and Yahya, the 
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f Ali ( vol. I. p. 326), who were at that time governors of al-Masila, the capital 
province of az-Zab (2). They treated him with the utmost honour and kind- 
but his reputation having reached al-Moizz Abu Tamim Maadd %1-Obaidi, the 
al-Mansur, that prince, whose life we shall give under the letter M, sent for 
tnd received him, on his arrival, with the highest marks of faAOur. Al-Moizz 
j then set out for Egypt, as we shall relate in his life, Ibn Hani accompanied 
> some distance and then returned to Maghrib with the intention of taking his 
and rejoining the prince Having set out with them, he arrived at Barka, 
he was hospitably received by one of the inhabitants, and passed some day* 
iim in friendly intercourse. He there lost his life, in a drunken squable, 
lid. But some persons relate that he went out of his host’s dwelling in a 
f intoxication, and, having fallen asleep on the road , he was found dead the 
lorning, but the cause of his death could not be ascertained. According to a 
iccount, he was found strangled in the waistband of his trowsers in one of the 
is (3) of Barka. This event occurred on Wednesday morning, the 23rd of 
, A. H. 362 (30th April, A. D. 973). He had then attained his thirty-sixth 
some say, his forty-second. Such is the information furnished by the author 
History of Kairawan (4), but he gives us to understand that the poet was ( tra - 
) with al-Moizz (when he lost his life), which is in contradiction with the state- 
we have just made, namely : that he accompanied al-Moizz to some distance 
len returned to take his family. Al-Moizz had arrived in Egypt when he heard 
Hani’s death. He expressed great grief at his loss and said : “ We hoped to 
e placed this man in competition with the poets of the East, but that pleasure 
refused us. ” Ibn Hani composed some brilliant and exquisite poems on al- 
In one of them, which is the kastda rhyming in n, be begins thus (5) : 

Has Yabrin then become one of the valleys of Aalij ? or, rather, do the large-eyed gazelles 
aidens ) whom the camels bear along in covered litters belong to both these regions (9). To 
tom were we indebted for the nights which, from the time we first enjoyed them, never 
cited our complaints ? from the time (these fair ones ) were sources of affliction (by their 
uelty); (maidens,) brilliant as stars, graceful as the ( pliant willow -) branch, whose clear 
mplexion (spead radiance around) even before the first smiles of the dawn; and yet they were 
rk with the musk (blackness) of the fringe which adorns handsome females ( the hair). For 
;m the coral ensanguined the surface of its cheek, and ( their teeth) made the pearls weep 
ith envy) in their shell. My lamentations for their departure aided the mournful cry of the , 
rtle-dove, and served as an accompaniment to its monotonous melody. They departed 
pidly and, as they saw ( our grief), sighs proceeded from their litters, and plaintive cries were 
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uttered even by their camels. Their (red) tents seemed to have given a tint to the morning (7); 
or rather, [the evil influence of jealous) eyelids had cast a yellow hue over its cheek. Why 
should the robe of anemony (the carnation complexion) with which these maidens clothed their 
cheeks be not revealed to sight? Now that they have departed, I let the meadows (where they 
sported) be parched with drought, and no copious tears of mine shall water (the thirsty soil). 
Shall I permit my eyes to borrow a stolen glance at the splendid aspect of their beauty, and 
thus deceive (their modest coyness) ? Noll should then be disloyal. ( For me) the land is no 
longer a brilliant land, even though arrayed in flowers ! (For me) the water of the spring is no 
longer pure 1 Let (these fair ones) not depart! the soil of this land is amber, its woods are the 
(graceful) willows, and the sun its humble slave. (0 for) the days when ( our horses’) trappings 
displayed in that land their alternate stripes, and the One tissues (which formed our dress in 
times of peace) were folded up and laid by — when the lances were couched, the swords 
glittering, and the steeds ready to start I (I divell with pleasure on) the recollection of (my 
beloved) Zamy4; her people were not jealous, neither was (their) warfare stubborn (?). (Hers) 
is the land which I regret, and yet it was ( a land of) lances, and the coverts where its fawns 
took shelter were dens of lions. Can a sleek and rapid steed, well-girthed and mettlesome, 
bear me thither? (My companion shall be) a sword, the watered blade of which shows on its 
surface traces like the paths of the emmet, and which waits in ambush behind the point of 
my spear; its sharp edge is without a defect, and the souls (of foes) dwell upon its point; 
death was the water in which its steel was tempered, and its blade was not forged by (human) 
workmen. Before it descends, the victim seems already struck by the might of al-Moizz or by 
(the terror of) his cherished name. 

In the same piece, he gives the following description of horses : 

And neighing (steeds), for whom, on the day of inroad, the hills were not hills, neither 
was the rugged ground rugged; they were recognised the instant they passed all rivals, but not 
by the fact that the eye could have followed them in their career on the day of trial. All that 
the lightning knows of them is, that they were borne along on its wings, and that their speed was 
equal to that of thought. The copious rains may serve (0 prince !) as an emblem of thy libe¬ 
rality ; thy right hand seems to have touched the constellations which shed their humid influence 
upon the earth (8). 


Were this high-sounding poem not so long, I should insert it all here; but what 
we give suffices to prove how highly the author ranked as a poet and to exhibit 
the peculiar beauty of his manner. His poetical works form a large volume, and 
were it not that he carries his eulogiums to an excess bordering on impiety, the 
diwdn of his verses would be one of the finest which exists. The people of the 
Western countries never possessed his equal either in ancient or modern times; 
he is inconteslibly their best poet, and they esteem him as highly as the people of the 
East prize al-Mulanabbi ( vol. 1. p. 102) : both were contemporaries, but some dif¬ 
ference of opinion subsists relative to the superiority of the latter to Abu Tammam 
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(vol. I. p. 348). To discover the date of Ibn Hani’s death, I never ceased consulting 
historical works and other sources wjiere that information might be expected to be 
found j 1 questioned a great number of masters in this branch of science, but all my 
pains were useless, till, meeting with a little volume composed by Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn 
Rashik al-Kairawani (vol. I. p. 384), andentitled Kurdda tad-Dahab, I discovered in 
it what I sought. From another quarter I learned the age at which he died. I 
found in a notice composed on the life of Ibn Hani by an author of talent and pre¬ 
fixed to the diwdn of his poems, that he lived to the age here mentioned; but the 
date of his death is not given, the writer not having been able to meet with it. It is 
said that, when Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri (vol. I. p. 94) heard any of Ibn Hani’s verses 
recited, he used to sayI can only compare that to a)mill grinding horns; ” allud¬ 
ing to the harshness of the poet’s phraseology; he pretended also that, under these 
rugged terms no real meaning existed. This opinion I am'obliged to declare injust, 
but he was led into it by his partiality for al-Mutanabbi. To sum up in a word Ibn 
Hani’s merits, we cannot but pronounce him to have been one of the great poets. 


(1) Th s must have taken place in A. H. 347 or in 353. The prince Omaiyide Abd ar-Rahman an-Nasir 
was at the former epoch sovereign of Spain and held his court at Cordova. It was probably his son al-Hakam 
al-Mustansir who then governed Seville and protected Ibn H4ni. 

(2) See my translation of Ibn Khaldftn’s Histoire des Berbers, tome II. page 553, and Dozy’s Histoire des 
Musulmans d’Espagne, tome 111, page 316. 

(3) The word sawdni, the plural of sdniya, means irrigated gardens. In its primitive acceptation, it desi¬ 
gnates the camels and wheels employed to draw up water from wells for agricultural purposes. 

(4) Seven or eight authors have composed works containing biographical notices on the eminent men of 
KairawAn. I know not which of them our author had in view here. 

(5) This piece, which is extremely obscure and very incorrectly given in all the copies, does not admit of a 
literal translation. 1 have given, however, all the ideas, and followed, as closely as I could, the text which 
1 found in Ibn HAni’s Diwdn, MS. of the BiblioMque impiriale, Supplement ar.. No. 1056, fol. 168, but it 
was necessary to paraphrase most of the verses. 

(6) Yabrin and AAlij are the names of two places in Arabia. The meaning of the verse appears to be this : 

“ Has the territory of Yabrin been removed to the neighbourhood of AAlij, so that the numerous gazelles 
“ (nymphs) of both regions have been collected together? Or rather, do not these gazelles of Maghrib come 
“ from Yabrin and AAlij ? ” The Diwdn reads (the valleys of Khdlij). 

(7) Red tents were used only by persons of the highest rank.] 

(8) In the Diwdn of Ibn Hdni, MS. of the Bibliotheque impiriale , Supplement, tbis poem is preceded by 
the following short introduction : “ It is said that this was the first hasida which he recited at Kairaw4n,and 
“ that al-Moizz ordered him the present of a carpet (?) (dost) valued at'six(thousand dinars, and the poet said : 
“ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Commander of the faithful! I have no place large enough to hold it, if it be spread out, ’ On this, the 
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« prince ordered a palace to be built for him at the expense of six thousand dinars and sent to it three tbou- 
“ sand dinars’ worth of furniture to match (the beauty of) the palace and the carpet.” The Diwdn of Ibn 
H4ni contains a great number of remarkable pieces; unfortunately the copy in the Bihliathique impiriale has • 
neither gloss nor comment. 


IBN AMMAR ZU ’L-WIZARATAIN. 


Zu ’1-Wizaratain (1) Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ammar al-Mahri al-Andalusi as- 
Shilbi (native of Silves in Portugal) was a celebrated poet, the rival of Ibn Zaidun 
al-Kortubi (vol. 1. p. 123), and nurtured, like him, in the various branches of 
literary composition ; they were, in fact, the two great poets of that age. The princes 
of Spain dreaded Ibn Amm&r for the acrimony ol his tongue and his talent (as a 
satirist ), and more particularly when al-Motamid ala ’Ilah Ibn Abbad, the sovereign 
of the west of Spain (2),—his life will be found (in this volume ) under the letter M, 
— took him into favour, made him his intimate companion, and raised him to the 
rank of vizir and privy counsellor. Al-Motamid then confided to him the seal of the 
empire and dispatched him as emir (to lead his armies ). And yet the time had been 
when Ibn Ammar was a person of no importance; but now, he marched in pomp, 
followed by tents, steeds, led-horses, troops and squadrons, drums beating behind him, 
banners and colours flying over his head. Having taken possession of the city of 
Todmir (3), he became one of those who mount the pulpit and the throne (4), not¬ 
withstanding his incapacity as a statesman and his inability as a ruler. He then rose 
against the sovereign who had every right to his gratitude, and hastened to disobey 
his orders and infringe his rights. But al-Motamid had recourse to stratagem and 
directed against him the arrows of wily artifice, till he deprived him of all means of 
escape and got him into his power. He then slew him, by night, in the palace, 
with his own hand, and ordered the corpse to be buried. This occurred at Seville 
in the year 477 (A. D. 1084-5). Ibn Ammar was born A. H. 422 (A. D. 1031 (5). 
His friend Abu Muhammad Abd al-Jalil Ibn Wahbun al-Mursi (vol. I. p. 108 r».) 
composed an elegy on his death, in which he said : 

’Tis strange 11 shed floods of tears for his loss, and yet I must exclaim : May the right hand 
of him who slew him he never blasted t 
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Abu Nasr al-Fath Ibn Khakan ( vol . II. p. 455) says, in his Kaldid al-Iktydn : 
“ Some years later, I saw the bones of Ibn Ammar’s legs taken out of an excavation 
“ which was making close to the palace; the bracelets were still closed around them, 
“ having never been taken off or undone. 0 that they were still closely filled (6)1 
“ The people looked on at this moral lesson, and the most incredulous then believed 
“ the history of his death. ”—By bracelets (asAwir ) the writer means fetters. —One of 
Ibn Ammar’s most celebrated kasidas is that in which he says : 

Pass round the glass! the zephyrs are come, and the Pleiades rein in ( their steeds) and cease 
their nocturnal journey. The morning has bestowed upon us its camphor ( brightness ), now 
that the night has taken from us its amber [darkness). 

In the eulogistic part of that poem, he says of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad : 

When princes crowd towards the fountain [of glory ) and he approaches, they advance not to 
it until he has quenched his thirst and retired. [His presence is) more soothing to the heart 
than the dew-drop, and more grateful to the eyes than balmy sleep. It is he who striketh 
sparks from ( the steel of) glory; he never leaves the fire of war, but lie lights the fire of hos¬ 
pitality. 

It is a long and excellent poem (7). Another of his good pieces is that rhyming 
in m , and composed also in honour of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad. It begins thus : 

If not for me, for whom do the clouds shed their tears? If not for me, for whom do the 
doves utter their plaintive cry ? 

He gives in it the following description of his native place : 

May the rains clothe it in a mantle of youth, for there it was that puberty delivered me from 
the amulets of the childhood, [Standing) there, I recalled to mind the days of love, and that 
recollection awoke the flames of passion in my bosom. [I thought of) those nights when I heeded 
not the advice of reproving friends, and turned not away from the delusive path of the lover; 
when the eyes of slumbering maidens kept me awake, and their graceful figures kept me in tor¬ 
ment. (/ thought of) the night we passed at Suddatain, where the meandering river glided 
on like a serpent; (where the breezes) flitted to and fro, like envious tale-bearers passing between 
us. We remained that night, unseen by treacherous spies, in a spot as retired as that in which 
the secrets of the bosom lie concealed. 

In the eulogistic part of the same poem, he says : 

—Princes at whose abodes glory took its station,—palaces, the dwellings renown. Their 
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noble house, founded by the sword, is supported by the spear. When terror arrests the step (of 
the warriors), these ( princes ) lead them on, with long lances in the outstretched arm. Their 
hands scorn to return ( from combat) till they succeed in cutting off (a prisoner's ) forelock 
or a foeman’s head. ( Constant) guests (at the banquet) of war, they pass the death-cup 
around, as their swords, with redoubled strokes, cleave the skulls. With them we see the 
lance couched in support of honour, and the spear brandished in execution of noble designs. 

In the same piece, he says [of the prince) : 

See him, when they take to horse, the first to strike the foe; behold him, when they dis¬ 
mount, the last to partake of food. 

This is also a long and magnificent piece.—One of the crimes imputed to him by 
al-BIotamid Ibn Abbad was his having composed two satirical lines on his father al- 
Moladid and himself. These lines, which we here give, were the principal cause of 
his death : 

What makes me dislike conversing of Spain, is to hear of a Motadid’s being there and a 
Motamid; two royal names out of their places (8); it reminds me of the cat which strives, by 
swelling, to attain the size of the lion. 

His poetry abounds in beauties.— Mahri means descended from Mahra Ibn Haidan 
Ibn al-Haf Ibn Kudaa, ( the progenitor of) a great tribe from which many persons 
derive their surname.— Shilbi means belonging to Sliilb (Silves ), a maritime city in 
the Spanish peninsula.— Todmir is the same city as Murcia (9); al-Motamid Ibn 
Abbad sent Abu Bakr Ibn Ammar to Todmir as his lieutenant; Ibn Ammar revolted 
lhere, and al-Motamid never discontinued his efforts to circumvent him till he got 
him into his power and put him to death, as we have already said. This event is so 
well known, that we need not enter into details.—The k&lib Imadad-Din al-lspahani 
says, in his Khartda, when giving a notice on Ibn Ammar and a account of his 
death : “ One of the principal circumstances which conduced to his death was his 
“ composing a satirical poem on ar-Rumaikiya, the concubine by whom al-Motamid 
“ had his children; in one passage he says : 

“ You chose her from among the daughters of an ignoble stock, that Rumaikiya, a woman 
“ who (if slain) would not be worth the prince of her blood. She brought ( into the world) a 
“ puny race, doubly vile by their paternal and maternal descent. ” 

I must here observe that ar-Rumaikiya, the concubine of al-Motamid, was pur¬ 
chased by him, in his father’s lifetime, from (one) Rumaik Ibn HajjAj, and that she 
VOL. m. 17 
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was surnamed after her former master. Al-Motamid displayed an extreme attach¬ 
ment to her and allowed her to acquire a great ascendancy over him. Her real 
name was Itimad [support), and this induced him to assume the corresponding sur¬ 
name of al-Motamid (the supported). She died at Aghmat [in Morocco) subsequently 
to al-Motamid. After his death, she neither shed a tear nor uttered a sigh, but 
expired of grief. It was she who excited al-Motamid’s anger against Ibn Ammar, 
being incensed at the satire which that poet had directed against her. It is said, 
however, that he was not the author of the piece, but that his enemies passed it 
under his name with the intention of turning al-Motamid’s heart against him. 


(1) Zu ’ l-ioizdratain signifies holder of the two vizirships, namely, that of the sword and that of the pen ; this 
fficer was generalissimo and secretary of state. But, “ (in Spain,) the title of vizir was common to all who 
“ were admitted into the intimacy of the sovereign and were attached to his personal service. The vizir who 

“ acted as his lieutenant hore the title of ZA ’l-wizdratain .”—(See Makkari, Arabic text, vol. I. page 321.) 

(2) The Abbadite dynasty, of which al-Motamid was the third sovereign, .reigned at Seville. 

(3) See note (9). 

(4) That is, he pronounced the khotba from the pulpit as representative of the sovereign, and he sat on the 
throne as governor of the province. 

(5) For a full account of Ibn Ammftr's life and adventures, see the fourth volume of Dozy’s Histoire de 
VEspagne musulmane. 

(6) By this he expresses his wish to see Ibn AmmAr again among the living. A fetter is closely filled when 

the prisoner is alive, and holds loosely when the flesh has mouldered away in the tomb. I read . 

(7) Ibn KhAkAn gives it in the Kal&id. 

(8) These names were first borne by Abbaside khalifs. 

(9) The city and territory of Todmir were so called after Tbeodomir, a Gothic general who encountered the 
Arabs on their first invasion. He continued his resistance for some time after the defeat and death of king 
Roderic, but finally made peace with Abd al-Azlz, the son of Musa Ibn Nasir, and obtained for himself a 
principality which included the provinces of Valencia and Murcia. 


IBN AS-SA1GH IBN BAJJA (AVEMPACE). 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Bajja al-Tujibi al-Andalusi as-Sarakosti [^native of Sara, 
gossa in Spain) and generally known by the appellation of Ibn as-Saigh ( the son of 
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the goldsmith ) the philosopher, was a poet of considerable celebrity. Al-Fath Ibn 
Khakan (vol. II. p. 455) mentions him in the Kaldid al-Ikiy&n and represents him 
as an infidel and an atheist, professing the doctrines held by the ( ancient ) sages and 
philosophers. The same author says of him, in his Matmah al-Anfus (1) : “ He 
“ studid these doctrines (2) and directed his mind towards the dimensions of the 
“ spheres and the boundaries of the climates; he rejected the book of God the all- 
“ wise, and haughtily cast it behind his bach (3); he wished to prove false that 
“ revelation which falsehood never does nor can attain (4-), and applied himself 
“ exclusively to astronomy. He denied that we should return unto God, and he 
“ declared his belief in the governing influence of the stars; boldly insulting the 
“ majesty of the intelligent and all-knowing God, he hearkened with audacious 
“ indifference to his threats and prohibitions, laughing to scorn these words of 
“ His: He who hath placed thee under the rule of the Koran will surely bring thee 
“ again before him (5); he believed time to be a revolution [of vicissitudes), and con- 
“ sidered man as a plant or a flower for which death was the ripening, and for 
“ which the snatching out (of existence ) was the gathering of the fruit. Faith dis- 
“ appeared from his heart and left not a trace behind ; his tongue forgot (the praises 
“ of) the Merciful, neither did (the holy) name cross his lips. ” But I must say 
that Ibn Khakan’s statement is exaggerated, and that he passes all bounds in accus¬ 
ing him of doctrines so perverse (6). God, however, knows best what his principles 
were. The same writer quotes the following amongst other pieces of Ibn as-Saigh’s 
poetry : 

Inhabitants of Noman al-Arak (7), know that in my bosom also you possess an abode! Con¬ 
tinue to preserve ( for me) your friendship; alas! how long have I suffered from the perfidy of 
men in whom I placed my trust. Ask the nights which I have passed, if slumber ever imbued 
my eyelids since you pitched your tents in a distant land 1 Ask your skies if ever the swords of 
their lightnings were drawn without their finding sheaths in my eyes (8). 

When I was in Aleppo, a learned Maghribin shaikh recited to me these lines as 
having been composed by Ibn as-Saigh, but, some time after, I met with them in 
the diwdn containing the works of Abu ’1-Fityan Muhammad Ibn Haiyus, a poet 
whose life shall be given (in this volume). This led me to doubt the exactitude of 
the shaikh’s statement, and I said (to myself) that he was probably mistaken, but I 
then found the piece in (Ibn Khdkdn's) Matmah, where it is given as Ibn as-Saigh’s. 
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God best knows by which of the two it was composed. The following piece is also 
by lbn as-Saigh : 

{The travellers) encamped amidst the flowers of the meadow, where the fluttering zephyr 
breathed perfumes around. I sent my heart to accompany their heavy-laden camels, and, 
bleeding from its wounds, it followed in the path of the caravan. Why didst thou not ask their 
captive [lover) if they had not among them a prisoner to be set free [from the bonds of love) ? 
thou mightst have asked him, jealous ( though he was). I swear by Him who made their {slight 
and) graceful figures like the {slender) twigs {of the willoiv), and their teeth like the {white) 
anthemis flowers, that, when the zephyr fleeted by me after their departure, I never inhaled it 
without breathing it forth in an ardent flame. 

When bis death drew near, he would frequently repeat the lines : 

I said to my soul when death stood before it, and when, impelled by terror, it fled to the 
right and to the left : “ Stand and support the evil thou abhorrest; how long wert thou accus- 
“ tomed to seek for death as a refuge {against affliction) ? ” 

He died at Fez in the year 533 (A. D. 1138-9), from eating a poisoned bddin- 
jdn (9). By another account, his death is placed in 525. — B&jja is the name of 
silver in the language of the western Franks (10) — Tujibi, pronounced also Tajibi, 
means descended from Tujtb, the mother of Adi and Saad, the sons of Ashras lbn 
as-Sukun. She herself was the daughter of Thauban lbn Sulaim lbn Jladhidj, and 
her sons were surnamed after her.— Sarakosli means belonging lo Sarakosla ( Sara¬ 
gossa ), a city of Spain which produced a number of learned men. It was taken by 
the Franks in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 512 (January, A. D. 1119 (11). 


(1) This passage is also lo be found in the Kaldid. For an account of the Matmah , see Dozy’s Hisloria 
Abbadidarum, page 10. 

(2) I suspect that the word tadllm, here rendered by dochines, means the mathematics. 

(3) KorAn, surat 3, verse 184. 

(4) KorAn, sftrat 41, verse 42. 

(5) Koran, sdrat 28, verse 85. 

(6) Through the diffuse and pretentious phraseology of lbn Khakan, in his Kaldid, we perceive that lbn 
BAjja was vizir to the emir Abu Bakr lbn Ibrahim [governor of Murcia), and that he removed to Valencia on 
perceiving the progress made by the Christiaus. He then proceeded to Saragossa, and, after the capture of 
that city by king Alphonso, he went to Xativa, where he was imprisoned by Abd Ishak Ibrahim, the emir of 
that place, and returned to Islamism that he might save his life. It appears also that, during his vizirate, 
he had offended ImAd ad-Dawlat lbn Hi’jd, sovereign of Saragossa, and, at a later period, that prince was on 
the point of putting him to death, lbn KhAkAn informs us also that lbn BAjaj was a skilful musician. 
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(7) Nomdn al-Ardk (Nomdn of the acacia trees) is the name of a valley near Mekka. It is frequently men¬ 
tioned by the Arabic poets, because the manners of its inhabitants presented a perfect image of pastoral life. 

(8) The poet’s meaning is, that he kept his eyes always open and turned in the direction of their abodes. 
He plays also upon the words jufun (sheaths of the eye, eyelids) and ojfdn ( scabbards). 

(9) The bddinjdn is the egg-plant, or solarium melongena of Linnaeus. 

(10) I know of no European word bearing a resemblance to bdjja and signitying silver, except the Italian 
baiocco, the coin so called; the word pajola existed in the old Italian, but, according to the cardinal Zurla (in 
a treatise cited by the viscount de Santarem, in his Recherches sur la dicouverte des pays situis sur la cite 
occidentals de I'Afrique), it signifies gold. It is, perhaps, an alteration of the Spanish word plata. 

(11) It was taken by Alphonso I., king of Arragon. — M. de Gayangos bas given a translation of Ibn Alii 
Osaibiya’s life of Ibn Bajja in the appendix to the first volume of his Muhammedan Dynasties in Spain. 


IBN AR-RAFFA AR-RUSAFI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ghalib ar-Raffa al-Andalusi ar-Rusafi (a native of 
ar-Rusdfa in Spain and) a well-known poet, is the author of some charming verses 
in which he displays an elegant talent for versification. His poems are widely cir¬ 
culated throughout all ( Moslim ) countries. One of his most celebrated pieces is 
that composed on a young girl who followed the trade of weaving : 

(My friends) made me long reproaches for loving her, and they said: “ Wert thou enamou- 
“ red with any but a vile and worthless creature (we should excuse you). ” I replied : “ Had I 
“ power to control my passion, I should hearken to (your advice), but I have not that power. 
“ I love her for her pearly teeth, the perfume of her mouth, the sweetness of her lips, the magic 
“ of her eyes and glances; (/ love) that gazelle (ghozaiyal) in whose fingers the thread (ghazl) 
“ ever revolves, like the mind (of the poei) when composing sonnets (ghazal) on his mistress. 
“ Gaily her hand drives the shuttle across the warp, playing it as fortune plays with the hopes 
“ of man; pulling with her hand, striking with her foot, she seems like the deer entangled in 
“ the toils of the hunter. ” 

Another exquisite piece of his is that which he composed on a young girl, who 
pretended to weep and moistened her eyes with saliva : 

Let me be excused for loving that wanton ( maid) who weeps ( as if) in sadness and yet whose 
bosom is free from the ( sorrow) she affects. She moistens her eyes with saliva to imitate tears, 
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though she smiles like the ( opening) flower. She would make us think that moisture to be the 
drops of her eyelids; but when was wine ( saliva ) extracted from the narcissus (the eye) (1)? 

In another piece, he says : 

A maid who resembled the willow-branch by her slender waist, but not by her aspect, for 
that troubled every heart, was sleeping during the noon-tide heats, her cheek crowned with 
perspiration; and I said; “ Behold the rose moist with its own sap. ” 

This poet died at Malaga in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 572 (March, A. D. 
1177).—Rwsd/J means belonging to ar-Rusdfa, a small town in Spain, near Valencia. 
There is another village of the same name near Cordova; this one was built by 
Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibd Abd al-Malik, the first Omaiyide 
sovereign of Spain; he was called ad-Ddkhil [the cnterer, the new comer), because he 
entered into Spain on leaving Syria, whence he had fled through fear of the Abbaside 
(khalif ), Abu Jaafar al-Mansur. He adventures are well known. On entering 
Spain, he obtained possession of the country and was proclaimed sovereign at Cor¬ 
dova on the day of the Festival of the Sacrifice, A. H. 138 (May, A. D. 756), at the 
age of twenty-five years. He built this place and named it after the celebrated 
village in Syria, founded by his grandfather Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik. Such are 
Yakut al-Hamawi’s words, in his Mushtarik (2); he indicates nine places bearing this 
name, but these 1 abstain from mentioning, to avoid lengthening the present arti¬ 
cle. He does not, however, notice the Rusafa of Valencia; that would have made 
up ten places of the name. 

(1) See Introduction to vol-1. page xxxvi. 

(8) The life of this geographer is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 


IBN ZUHR ( AVENZOAR ). 


Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Iyadi, the son of Abu Marwan Abd al-Malik, the son of 
Abu ’1-Ala Zuhr, the son of Abu Marwan Abd al-Malik, the son of Abu Bakr Muham- 
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mad, the son of Marwan, the son of Zuhr, a native of Seville in Spain, belonged 
to a family of which all the members were (either) men of learning (in the law), 
chiefs (in the civil administration ), physicians, or vizirs (1); they obtained the first 
offices in the state, enjoyed the favour of sovereigns and exercised great authority. 
The hdfiz Abu T-Khattab Ibn Dihya ( vol . II. p. 384) says, in his work entitled 
al-Mulrib min Ashaar Ahl il-Maghrib (the charming [portion] of the poems composed 
by people of the West ) : “ Our shaikh Abu Bakr, ” meaning lbn Zuhr, “ occupied a 
“ firm station in philology, and drew his knowledge of medicine from the purest 
“ sources; he knew by heart the poems of Zu ’r-Rumma (oof. 11. p. 447), (and they 
“ form the third part of the language spoken by the desert Arabs,) to which he 
“ joined a full acquaintance with all the doctrines held by the physicians; he en- 
“ joyed high favour under the sovereigns of the West; his family was ancient, his 
“ wealth great, and his possessions ample. I attended his ( lessons ) during a long 
“ period, and derived from him a copious share of literary information.”—He then 
gives the following verses as lbn Zuhr’s : 

Whilst the fair ones lay reclining, their cheek pillowed on the arm, a hostile inroad of the 
dawn took us by surprise. I had passed the night in filling up their cups and drinking what 
they left; till inebriation overcame me, and my lot was also theirs. The wine well knows how 
to avenge a wrong; I turned the goblet up, and that liquor turned me down. 

After quoting this passage, he acids : “ I asked him the year of his birth, and he 
“ replied, in 507 (A. D. 1113-4); towards the close of A. H. 595 (October, A. D. 
“ 1199) I received news of his death.”— In these verses, Ibn Zuhr comes near the 
idea expressed by the rdis Abu Ghalib Obaid Allah Ibn llibat Allah al-Asbaghi (2) 
in the following lines: 

I filled them out cool draughts of a liquor which, did it keep peace towards those who drink 
it, had not been named ukar (3). It called to mind the wrongs it suffered of old when it lay 
prostrate (in the vintage-vat) and the pressers trod it under foot. It then yielded to them, but 
when they drank to intoxication, it got them in its power and cried : “ Now is the time for 
“ vengeance! ” 

It is said that he is the author of the following lines on one of the most esteemed 
and voluminous works studied by physicians, namely, Galen’s Hila (al-Bard (4) : 

The Hila tal-Bare was composed to keep the sick in hopes of life or to divert their fears; 
but, when death comes, it says : The Hila tal-Bare is not a means of cure (a). 
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In one of his poems, lbn Zuhr expressed the ardent desire which he felt for the 
sight of his child ( from whom he happened to he separated) ; in this piece he says: 

I have a little one, a tender nestling (6), with whom I have left my heart. I dwell far from 
him; how desolate I feel in the absence of that little person and that little face. He longs for 
me, and I long for him; for me he weeps, and I weep for him. (Our) affectionate wishes are 
weary with passing from him to me, from me to him. 

When his hair turned grey with age, he composed these lines: 

I looked into the polished mirror and my eyes know not the object they beheld. I saw a 
little old man whom I did not recognise, although I had formerly seen him a youth. * ‘ Where, ” 
I exclaimed, “ is the person who was here yesterday? when, when did he depart?” The 
mirror smiled and answered with surprise : “ He is here, but thy eyes recognise him not. 
l< The fair Sulaima used to call thee brother, but now she calls thee papa. ” 

This last verse is a reminiscence of the idea expressed by the celebrated poet al- 
Akhtal (7) in the following lines : 

When the girls call thee uncle, that title serves only to increase thy vexation; but when they 
call thee dear brother , it indicates a feeling nearer to love and attachment. 

He gave directions that when he died, the following lines should be inscribed 
upon his tomb; they contain an allusion to his medical occupations : 

Stand pnd reflect! behold the place to which we are all impelled. The earth of the tomb 
covers my cheek, as if I had never trod upon its surface. I treated people to save them from 
death; yet here I am, brought to it myself. 

These verses, which I received from the lips of some learned men, are attributed 
to lbn Zuhr, but God best knows whether they are genuine or not; we have nothing 
in support of their authenticity but the word of those who transmitted them. 
Ibn Dihya speaks of him in these terms: “ And a species of composition for which 
“ our master was specially distinguished and wherein his imagination swayed his 
“ genius, so that persons of the highest talent became his humble followers, was 
“ that of muwashshahdt (8), compositions which are the cream, the quintessence, 
“ the substance, the pure extract of poetry, and an art, by the practice of which the 
“ people of the West surpassed those of the East, and wherein they shone like the 
“ rising sun and the brightness which illuminates. ” He then gives a muwashshaha 
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of the poet’s which is very fine. Speaking of Abiu ’1-Ala Zuhr, Ibn Zuhr’s grand¬ 
father, the same writer says : “ He was the vizir of that epoch and its grandee, the 
“ philosopher of that age and its physician. He died at Cordova, A. H. 525 (A. D. 
“ 1130-1), from the sufferings caused by an ulcer which broke out between his 
“ shoulders. ”—Of his great-grandfather, Abd al-Malik, he says : “ He travelled to 
“ the East, where he long practised as a physician, and became head of the faculty 
“ in Baghdad; he then removed to Egypt and afterwards to Kairawan. At a later 
“ period, he took up his residence atDenia, whence his reputation spread over all 
“ the regions of Spain and Maghrib. His pre-eminence in the art of medicine was 
“ so conspicuously displayed that he outshone all his contemporaries. He died at 
“ Denia. ” Of Muhammad Ibn Marwan, the grandfather of Ibn Zuhr’s grandfather, 
Ibn Dihya writes as follows : “ He was learned in speculation (9), a hdfiz in litera— 
“ ture (IB), and a jurisconsult singularly acute in his falwas ( opinions ); he held a 
“ high rank in the general council [of his native place ) (11), he was versed in various 
“ sciences, remarkable for his handsome mien and talents, a transmitter of tradi- 
“ tional literature, and, moreover, a man of extensive information. He died at Tala- 
“ blra (Talavera), A. H. 422 (A. D. 1031), aged eighty-six years. A great number 
“ of learned Spaniards delivered traditional information on his authori ty, and they 
“ spoke highly of his piety, merit, generosity, and beneficence. ”—We have already 
explained the words Jyadi (ml. /. p. 72) and Talahira (12); this dispenses us from 
repeating our observations here.— Zuhr is to be pronounced with an u after the z, 
then an h, without a vowel, followed by an r.—The hdtib Imad ad-l)in says, in his 
Khartda, that the following lines were composed on a member of this family, called 
Abu Zaid Ibn Zuhr, by Abu ’t-Taiyib Ibn al-Bazzar : 

Tell the plague and Ibn Zuhr that they have passed alt bounds in working deeds of woe. 

Say to them : Spare mankind a little ! one of you is quite enough. 

I have since found these verses attributed to Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
al-Abyad, a person who is stated to have died in the year 544 (A. D. 1149-50) (13). 


(i) The Ayenzoars belonged to the Arabian tribe of IyAd Ibn NizAr. 

(1) Abd GhAlib al-AsbAghi, surnamed TAj ar-RuwasA [crown of the rdises, most probably because he held 
under the empire a high rank as a rdis, or chief in the civil administration.) was sub-director of the 
register and general account oiflee ^ w>L>) in the reign of the khalif al-Muktadi. Under 

) VOfL. III. J8 
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the reign of al-Mustazhir, he acted for a time as secretary of state. He composed a work as a goide for secre¬ 
taries (i)LsOI jJ*), and the kdtibs of Irak drew up the public accounts after the system introduced by him 
(alsh ■). He embraced Islamismin the month of Safar, A. H. 484 (March-April, 

A. D. 1091), one day before the con-version of Ibn al-Musalivi ( see vol. II. p. 415}, in consequence of an 
edict emanating from the khalif himself (, _jJ j-cJ 1 ordering the zimmis, that is, the Christians, 

Jews, and Sabeans, to wear certain marks by which they might be distinguished from the Muslims. 

( Kharida , MS. No. 1447, fol. 7.}—This Abu GhMib was probably-the son of the Hibat Allah mentioned in the 
life of Ibn al-MhsalAyA. 

(3) The word jL&o, signifying wine, is derived from a root which means to wound, to Hamstring. 

(4) Hila tal-Bari (the means of cure) is the title given to the Arabic translation of Galen’s work De methodo 
medendi (SspprTUEUTix?) pi0o8<x). 

(5) The last verse may also be translated thus : But when death comes,, the Hila tal-Bari says : “ There 
“ is no means of cure. " 

(6) Literally : Like a young kata. The kata is a species of grouse. 

(7) The life of al-Akhtal, an anteislamie poet, has been given by Caussin de Perceval in the Journal Asia- 
tique for- April, 1834. 

(8) See Introduction to vol. I. p. xxxv, 

(9) Speculation, in Arabic rdi. He perhaps means Hanifite jurisprudence. See vol. I. pages xxvi, 534,. 

(10) That is, he knew by heart a great number of literary pieces preserved by tradition. 

(11) Seville became a republic towards the year 10*3. 

(12) The author has not yet spoken of Talabira. 

(13) In the appendix to Makkari’s Muhammedan Dynasties in Spain, by M. de Gayangos, will be found a 
translation of the lives of Abd al-Malik Ibn Zuhr and Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zuhr, from the Arabic of. 
Ibn Abi Osaibia. 


IBN HAIYUS. 


Abu ’1-Fityan Muhammad Ibn Sultan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haiyus Ibn Muham¬ 
mad Ibn al-Murtada Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Haitham Ibn Othman al-Ghanawi (1), 
surnamed Mustafa ’d-DawIat [the chosen of the empire), and styled al-Amir [the emir) 
because his father was emir over the Arabs of the desert, ranks amongs the ablest 
poets of Syria. The collection of his poetical works forms a large diwdn. He 
met a number of princes and great men, by whom he was amply rewarded for the 
poems which he composed in their praise, but he attached himself more particularly 
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to the Banu Mirdas, a family which then reigned at Aleppo. Al-Jauhari says, in 
(his lexicon) the Snhdh, under the root rds: “ Mirdds signifies a stone which is 
“ thrown into a well for the purpose of discovering if there be water in it or not. 
“ It is used also as a proper name for men.” Ibn Haiyus composed in their honour 
some beautiful kasidas, and his adventure with Jalal ad-Dawlat Samsam ad-Dawlat(2) 
Abu T-Muzaffar Nasr Ibn Mahmud IbnShibl ad-DawlatNasr Ibn Salih Ibn Mirdas al- 
Kilabi, the sovereign of Aleppo, is well known. The circumstances of itwere these : 
Having celebrated the praises of Mahmud Ibn Nasr, that prince rewarded him with 
the gift of one thousand dinars. On the death of Mahmhd, he went to his son and 
successor (Jaldl ad-Daiolat) Nasr and recited to him his poem rhyming in r, in which 
he extolled the qualities of the new sovereign and condoled with him on the loss of 
his father. It began thus : 

The rank which fortune has bestowed upon thee is a sufficient glory for religion; those who 
(like me) have made a vow [for thy accession) must now engage in its fulfilment. 

In one passage of it, he says : 

(In thee) eight (qualities) are combined, which never were nor never will be separated as 
long as the eyelash protects tile eye : firm belief and piety, beneficence and wealth, eloquence 
and depth of thought, resolution and success. 

Alluding to Nasr’s accession on the death of his father, he says : 

We bore with patience the sentence pronounced by tyrant time; but, without thee, patience 
had not been possible. (Time) overwhelmed us with a misfortune which surpassed (our dee¬ 
pest feelings of) affliction, and was equalled only by those favours (which thy father granted 
and) for which (our utmost) gratitude was insufficient. 

In another passage, he says : 

I left thee through constraint, not through self-mortification; I went to find thee, when evil 
fortune overtook me, and (with thee) I found a secure shelter to which no obstacle debarred 
access, and a door of glory to which no curtain impeded our approach. Long did I dwell in 
the bondage of thy beneficence; thy noble acts ceased not, neither did my bondage cease. Thus 
the Lord of the heavens fulfilled his generous promise, that adversity should be followed by pros¬ 
perity. The son of Nasr bestowed upon me one thousand pieces taken from the stock (of his 
treasures), and I well know that his son Nasr will repeat the gift. I was told to expect as much; 
and why should I not, since command and prohibition depend upon thy will? I need not press 
and insist; the merchandise is known and the price is fixed. I have pitched near thee the tent 
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of my hopes, and how many are the mortals who sojourn whilst their hopes range through the' 
world! In thy hands is the object for which I express my wishes in polished phrase; the 
least of thy favours would enslave even a freeman’s heart. 

When he had finished the recitation of this piece, the emir Nasr exclaimed : 

“ By Allah I had he said, Nasr will redouble the gift many fold, in place of Nasr 
“ will repeat the gift, I should have done so. ” He then bestowed on him one 
thousand dinars in a silver tray.—A number of poets had assembled at the court of 
the emir Nasr and celebrated his praises; but the recompense which they expected 
did not appear. They, therefore, proceeded to ihe house of Baulos (Paul) the 
Christian, where the emir used to drop in occasionally and make up a social party. 
Amongst these poets was Abu. ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ad-Duwaida al- 
Maarri ( native of Maarra tan-Noman ) (3), who, having written on a sheet of paper 
the following verses, in the composition of which they all had a share, sent them in 
to the emir. (Some say, however, that the lines here spoken of were composed by 
Ibn ad-Duwaida:) 

At your well-guarded door is a band of the indigent; turn your attention towards the state of 
the indigent. The whole troop would be satisfied with the tenth of what you gave to Ibn Haiyus. 
Our talents do not differ from his in that proportion (4); but the lucky man cannot be placed 
in comparison with him who is unlucky. 

When the emir Nasr read these verses, he ordered them one hundred dinars,, 
declaring at the same time that, if they had said, with as much as you gave to Ibn 
Haiytis, he would have given it to them. The kdtib Imad ad-Din quotes these verses 
in the Kharida and ascribes them to Abu Salim Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’1-Husain Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammand Ibn ad-Duwaida, the son of the poet named above, and who was 
generally known by the surname of al-KAf; God knows best! — The emir Nasr, a 
prince distinguished for his generosity and liberality, became sovereign of Aleppo 
in A. H. 467 (A. D. 1074-5), on the death of his father Mahmud. He had not been 
long on the throne when some of his own troops attacked and slew him on the 
2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 468 (9th May, A. D. 1076). We have already spoken of his 
great-grandfather Salih Ibn Mirdas ( vol . 1. p. 631). — Ibn H'aiyus arrived at Aleppo 
in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 464 (June-July, A. D. 1072), and the house in 
which he there resided is now known as the House of the emir Alam ad-Din Sulai- 
man Ibrn Haidara. One of Ibn Haiyus’s finest pieces is the kasida rhyming in V 
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(Idmiya), wherein he praises Abu T-Fadail Sabik Ibn Mahmud, the brother of the 
emir Nasr. In the eulogistic portion of that poem, he says: 

Whenever I was asked about you, I replied, (my object always being to direct him who goes 
astray) : “ If you wish to know them well, meet them in the midst of their beneficence, or on 
“ the day of battle; you will find them white ( brilliant ) in honour, black with the dust of the 
< * combat, their shoulders green ( stained with the friction of their armour), and red the points 
“ of their spears. ” 

How beautiful this enumeration! it seems to have occurred to him quite naturally 
and bears some resemblance to a passage in a magnificent kastda composed by the 
celebrated poet Abh Said Muhammad ar-Rustami (vol. I. p. 217), and containing the 
eulogium of the Sdhib Ibn Abbad (vol. 1. p . 212). The verses to which we allude 
are these : 

A band illustrious in peace and war, a family crowned with noble deeds and formed to wield 
the spear. When they encamp, the soil turns green (receives fresh verdure) ; when they en¬ 
counter the foe, their spears turn red. 

There, by Allah 1 is poetry in all its purity, unmixed with superfluous words.—Ibn 
Haiyus acquired great wealth by the favour of the Mirdas family, and he built a house 
at ifeppo, on the door ofwhioh he inscribed the following lines of his own composing; 

We built this abode and in it we resided, enjoying the bounty of the Mirdasides, a family 
which delivered us from adversity and the tyranny of fortune. Say to the sons of earth: “Let 
“ men act thus towards their fellow-men. ” 

— Some persons ascribe these verses to the grand emir (al-Amtr al-Jalll) Abtl T-Fath 
al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Jabbar, a native of Aleppo and generally known 
by the name of Ibn Abi Hasina. In this, they are quite right. — A splendid and 
well-known hastda of Ibn Haiyus's is that which commences thus : 

Here was the vernal abode of the fair Malikian maid; let us halt andask of the summer rains 
where lay the dwelling of which they have effaced the trace. Invoke the flashing clouds to 
water the neglected vestiges of her tribe’s presence in these their reserved grounds, and excuse 
the insufficience of my tears, now exhausted (in weeping) before one (a mistress) who, though 
near, repelled me, and after one (a friend ) who resolutely journeyed to a distant land. If tra¬ 
vellers speak of me, they tell of eyes that are in tears and of a heart in pain. Restore to us the 
days (we passed in loving converse) at the sand-hill, days which we may hope for whenever we 
dare hope that thou (dear maid f) mayest grant us thy affection. Hadst thou known even the 
slightest of my sufferings, thou hadst restored to us the possession of thyself, that utmost object 
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of our wishes. Nay, did the external aspect of my passion offer thee sufficient proof of the ar¬ 
dent flame concealed within my bosom, thou hadst relented after thy reproaches, loved after 
thy hatred, and granted after thy refusal. Were I just to myself, I should save my heart from 
( the pain of) becoming like him who seekelh and findeth not. 

This poem contains the following passage : 

I invoked the favours of the generous, but succeeded not; yet now, I return thanks for fa¬ 
vours granted though unasked. Strange it is, yet wonders are not rare, that speedy favours 
should find but tardy gratitude. 

In one of his pieces, he says : 

Stop in the midst of thy hatred and let tby reproaches go no farther; be not like him who, 
whern raised to power, plays the tyrant. I see you justify the falsest lovers, whilst near thee 
true love meets its death. If you followed justice in your decisions, why do you not still follow 
tbe same path? In former times, men bent the bow to gain a livelihood, and that spear of mine 
(my stature now bent) was once straight and erect. The greyness which approached my locks 
has wronged me not, if it permit that my lot be still ( a mistress with ) dark (hair) and rosy 
lips (5). A closely-guarded maiden of rare beauty and seldom rivalled, chaste and fair as a 
statue; for her I burned with a passion which no reproach (of the censorious) could control, 
and respecting whom I questioned the ruined dwellings in the desert, but obtained no reply. 
Ask what are the feelings of her lover; his tears will give thee the surest information 1 but ask 
not whither roams his heart. For a lime, it enabled me to endure my pains with patience, but 
it departed from me on the day in which the tribe (of my beloved) departed from the plain in 
which they fed their flocks. (That was) a departure which deprived me of consolation; and 
ever since, my patience journeyed towards the province of Najd, whilst I myself advanced into 
that of Tihama (6). ( Therein was) a torture of separation, dreadful as the strokes of Malik (the 

angel who guards hell), but under which, to my disgrace, I did not perish. O my two friends! 
if you help me not to support my affliction, you are no longer mine and I am no longer yours. 
You counselled me to be indifferent and to forget (her), but you mentioned not the way to in¬ 
difference and forgetfulness. May the ( spot where 1 passed my) days of love be watered by gush¬ 
ing clouds, rising in the horizon each time the rain clears off. (And yet we enjoyed) a life of 
which we stole the pleasures in despite of the jealous spy who, fatigued with waking, sunk the 
head to slumber. 

The poem to which this passage belongs is of a considerable length. The hdfiz 
Ibn Asakir (vol. II. p. 252) states, in his History of Damascus, that, in the 
year 507 (A. D. 1113-4), the following observation was repeated to him by Abu 
’1-Kasim Ali Ibn Ibrahim al-Alawi : “ The emir Abu T-Fityan Ibn Haiyfis took me 
“ by the hand when we were at Aleppo and said : ‘ You may give this verse as mine 
“ ‘ and say that it was composed on Sharaf ad-Dawlat Muslim Ibn Kuraish (7) : 

“ 4 Thou art he for whom eulogium is always ready (8), and whose veins flowed with ge- 
“ ‘ nerosity before they flowed with blood 1 
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This verse is the acme of eulogium. In the life of AbuBakrlbn as-Saigh(p. 130 
of this vol.) we have given some verses rhyming in n, and mentioned that they 
are attributed to him, but they exist also in the collected poetical works of Ibn 
Haiyus : God best knows the truth in this matter. —In the year 472 (A. D. 1079-80), 
the poet Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Khaiyat (vol. 1. p. 128) 
arrived at Aleppo and wrote the following lines to Abu T-Fityan (Ibn Haiyds) who 
was then in that city : 

All I possess would not sell for a dirhem, and from my looks you may judge of my state. 
But I have still some honour left (9); that I never offered for sale, and where, where could I 
have found a purchaser? 

On this it was observed that, had he said, and thou art surely the purchaser, it 
had been better. Ibn Haiyus was born at Damascus on Saturday, the 29lh of Safar, 
A. II. 394 (27lh December, A. D. 1003), and he died at Aleppo in the month of 
Shaaban, A. H. 473 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 1081). He was the shaikh (preceptor ) of the 
Ibn al-Khaiyat just mentioned. — The name . must be pronounced HaiyUts; 
among the poets of the West is an Ibn Habbus (jj-j-s.) whose name is nearly similar, 
except that, instead of an i (- )i it is written with a h (- ) I mention this, because 
these names have been often confounded, and I have frequently met with persons 
who supposed that the western poet’s name was Ibn Haiyus also, which is a mistake. 


(1) Ghanawi signifies descended from Ghani Ibn Aasur, the progenitor of a family which formed a branch 
of the Kais AylAn Arabs. 

(4) This double title signifies : magnificence and sword of the empire. In Ibn al-Adim's History of 
Aleppo, the titles of Nasr Ibn MahmCid are not given. 

(3) ImAd ad-Din quotes a few extracts from the poems composed by different members of the Duwaida 
family, but furnishes no information, respecting them.— (See Khartda, MS. 1414, fol. 129-.) 

(4) Literally : All that difference does- not subsist between us. 

(5) I suspect that the text of this verse is corrupted. 

(6) That is :My patience went one way and I went another. The expressions •Aarx* and frequently 
occur in poetry. 

(7) AbA '1-MukArim Muslim, the son of Eoraish, the son of BadrAn, the son of al-Mukallad, the son of al- 
Musaiyab, hereditary chief of the Okail Arabs, lord of Mosul, Nasibin, AnbAr, Takrlt, and other cities, had 
established his authority over the greater part of Syria, when he fell A. H, 478 (A. D. 1088) in combating the 
troops of SulaimAn Ibn Kutulmish the SeljAkide. See Kbit ’1-FedA’s Annals, years 453, 458, 472, 477.—The 
kdtib ImAd ad-Dln says, in his Kharlda, that AbA ’1-MakArim Muslim Ibn Euraish Ibn (Akhi) EirwAsh, king 
of Syria, styled Sharaf ad-Dawlat (nobleness of the empire), Majd ad-Dln (glory of religion), the sultan of emirs 
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and the sword of the commander of the faithful, was extremely generous and that he granted the city of Mosul 
in fief to Ibn Haiyfts as a recompense for the eulogiums which that poet had bestowed upon him in his poems. 
Ibn Haiyus survived this favour only six months. Sharaf ad-Dawlat himself displayed great talents as a 
poet. — (MS. No. 1414, fol. 129.) 

(8) Literally : In whose market eulogium stations. 

(9) Literally : Except some water of the face. See vol. I. page 130, note (2). 


AL-ABIWARDI THE POET. 


Abu T-Muzaffar Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi 
’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Ishak Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas al-imdm Muhammad Ibn Abi T-Fityan 
Ishak Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abi Marfua Mansur Ibn Moawia al-Asghar (1) Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas Othman Ibn Anbasa al-Asghar IbnOtbalbn al-Ashraf Ibn Othman 
Ibn Anbasa (2) Ibn Abi Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams 
Ibn Abd Manaf was a member of the Omaiyide family and of the tribe of Kuraish. 
This descendant of Moawia [the less [al-Moawi]) was a native of Abiward ( al-Abiwardi), 
a poet of great celebrity, a distinguished scholar, a transmitter of traditional infor- 
motion und a genealogist. The collected works of this elegant poet are classed under 
various heads, such as the Irdkiydl (pieces relative to Irak), the Najdiydt (pieces 
relative to Najd, pastoral pieces ), the Waj'diydl (amatory pieces ), etc. His learning 
as a genealogist was unsurpassed, and his authority is cited by the most eimct and 
the most trustworthy hdfizes. The h&jiz Abu Fadl Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Makdisi 
quotes his words more than once in his Ansdb (p. 6 of this vol). In that work, he 
says of him, under the article al-Moawi : “ He was the paragon of the age in various 
‘‘ sciences, and we have quoted, in different parts of this book, a number of obser- 
“ vations made by him. He wrote himself down as a descendant of Moawia, and this 
“ verse of Abu T-Ala al-Maarri might be applied to him with the utmost propriety : 

“ Though I came the last in time, lam able to produce what the ancients could not furnish. ” 
Before this line, al-Makdisi had just mentioned some verses in which the poet 
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taunted his own renown, but these it is not necessary lo insert. Abu Zakariyalbn 
Manda (3) mentions him in the history of Ispahan, and says : “ He was an honour 
•“ to the raises, the most excellent of the empire (4), orthodox in his belief, exem- 
“ plary in his conduct, and versed in a number of sciences; well acquainted with 
“ the genealogies of the Arabs, elegant in his language, skilled in the composition 
of books, filled with intelligence, perfect in talents, the pearl of the epoch, (he 
“ paragon of the age; but elated with vanity, pride and arrogance: when he prayed, 
,l he used to say : ‘ Almighty God I make me king over the eastern countries of the 
“ ‘ earth and the western thereof.’” The hdfiz Ibn as-Samani ( vol. II. p. 156] 
takes notice of him in the Ansdb, under the word al-Modwi , and mentions him also 
in the Zail ( supplement ); he says : “ (Al-Abtwardi) was surnamed after Moawia al- 
“ Asghar (the less)” —the same whose name is given in the genealogical list (at the 
head of this notice). —“ He once addressed a memorial to the Commander of the faith• 
“ ful, al-Mustazhir billah, and headed it with these words : Al-Khddim al-Modwi 
(your humble servant, the descendant of Moawia). The khalif, who disliked the 
“ use of a patronymic which indicated that the bearer of it drew his descent from 
“ Omaiya, scratched out the m of al-Moawl and sent back the memorial with the 
“ superscription changed into al-Khadim al-Adwi (your humble servant,'the howler).” 
As specimens of the beauties with which his poetry abounds, we may indicate the 
following passages: 

We ruled over the kingdoms of the earth, and to us their grandees submitted, some willingly, 
some through constraint (5). But, when the days of our prosperity reached their term, adver¬ 
sity seized us and seldom relaxed its hold. In our days of joy, (these kingdoms) smiled with 
pleasure at our happiness; in our days of sorrow, they wept with sympathy. We met our mis¬ 
fortunes with faces of irfgenuous dignity, radiant with honour (6); and, when we thought of 
disclosing the wrongs which fortune made us suffer, our modesty withheld us. 

Fortune knew not my worth and was not aware that I was proud of soul and despised the 
strokes of adversity; whilst it showed me how calamities could assault (their victim), I let her 
see what patience was. 

That maiden with the slender waist 11 hearken not to him who blames me for loving her, and, 
when he depreciates her, I only love her the more. When she appears, 1 turn one eye towards 
her, and, with the other, I watch her jealous guardian. The delator is thus deceived, and 
knows not that my sight has got its full share of (the fair) Sulaiijia. 


He composed the following lines on Abu ’n-Najib Abd ar-Kahman Ibn Abd al- 
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Jabbar al-Maraghi, a person who, by his talents, was one of the most eminent men 
of the time. This Abu ’n-Najlb resided in the fortress of Hira (7), and often em¬ 
ployed, in his poetical compositions, the figure called luz&m ma la yalzum [the sub¬ 
mitting to unnecessary obligations) (8): 


The verses of al-Maraghi, may God preserve you from them! are like his mind : the best parts 
of them are bad. In composing, he submits to unnecessary obligations, but he neglects those 
which are necessary. 

It was al-Abiwardi who composed the following piece : 

O beloved Omaima! if thou refusest me thy visits, grant that thy image come at night and 
visit me in my dreams. By Allah! neither calumny (9) nor absence can efface from the soul of 
thy adorer the impress of tby love. 

I may here observe that Sibt Ibn at-Taawizi, a poet of whom notice shall be taken 
in this work, borrowed from the first of these verses the thought which he has thus 
expressed in one of his kasidas : 

If thou refusest, when awake, to grant me a salutation, order thy image to fleet by me and 
salute me in my slumbers. Promise to visit me in my dreams; then, perhaps, my eyes may' 
yield to sleep, in the hopes of seeing thee. 

In one of his Najdiydts, he says : 

We halted at Noman al-Arak (10); the dew-drops moistened our garments, and I passed the 
night enduring the pains of love whilst my fellow-travellers were sunk in sleep; the fatigues of 
the night-journey and of the desert had overcome us all. I thought of that charming maiden 
now so far away; and my flowing tears answered to the summons of love. Her abode is still 
in the recesses of that valley; my heart knows it, though my eyes perceive it not; I stopped 
near that dwelling, and my tears were mostly blood; my eyelids seemed to flow with blood 
{ noman ) instead of my nose (11). 

A novel thought of his is that contained in a piece of verse descriptive of wine; he 
says : 


Joy is its essence, and, therefore, the bubbles dance {upon its surface). 
In one of his kastdas, he says : 


The age is corrupt, and all whom I chose for friends were either hypocrites who hoped for 
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favours or flatterers who feared to offend. When I put them to the test, I found in them a 
sullen heart and a smiling countenance. 

This thought he took from a kasida of Abfi Tamroam’s (vol. 1. p. 348), in which 
that poet elegantly says : 

If you wish to conceive the worst opinion of mankind, examine that multitude of human 
beings; he is not a friend who offers thee a smiling countenance and conceals a sullen heart. 

These digressions have led us away from our subject. —Al-Abiwardi composed a 
great number of works, such as History of Abiward and Nasa, a mukhtalif and 
muldlif (dictionary of synonyms and homonyms), a tabakdt, or synoptical view, of all 
the sciences, a treatise on the synonyms and homonyms occurring in the genealogies 
of the Arabs, and various philological works drawn up on an original plan. His life 
was virtuous and his conduct exemplary. He died from poison at Ispahan on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 20lh of the first Rabi, A. H. 507 (4th Sept., A. D. 
1113), and the funeral prayer was said over him in the Jdmi 'l-Atik ( the old 
mosque) of that city.— Ahtwardi means native of Abiward, called also Abdward and 
Baward, a village in Khorasan, which had produced many learned and eminent 
men. As-Samani says, in his Ansab, under the word al-Kufani : “ This relative 
‘ ‘ adjective signifies belonging to KAfan, a small village of Khorasan, at six parasangs 
“ from Abiward. It was built by Abd Allah Ibn Tihir (vol. II. p. 49), and has pro- 
“ duced a number of Tradilionists and other eminent men, one of whom was the 
* ‘ philologer Abu '1-Muzaffar Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Kufani, better known by the 
“ appellation of al-Abiwardi the philologer. ” 


(1) From this genealogy we learn that there were two Moawlas in the Omaiyide family; one of them was 
styled al-Asghar (the less), to distinguish him from the khalif oi the same name. It has been already ob¬ 
served (vol. 11. p. 372), that there were also two Omaiyas in the same family. 

(2) This Anbasa must have been brother to the khalif Moawla. 

(3) The life of Abd Zakariyd Yahya Ibn Manda will be found in this work. 

(4) This writer means to say that al-Abiwardi was one of the most distinguished amongst the persons em¬ 
ployed in the civil service, (ruwasd, plural of rais,) and that he bore the title of Afdal ad-Dawla (the most 
excellent of the empire.) 

(5) In these verses he speaks as a member of the Omaiyide family. 

(6) Radiant with honour; literally: the water of which {faces) had nearly fallen in drops. See the meaning 
of the expression water of the face explained in vol. I. page 108, The same line offers another example of 
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the various significations which the expression can assume; it is here rendered by inge¬ 

nuous dignity. 

(7) The name of this place is written variously in the MSS. They give the following readings : ir^> 

6 j?r s ?i and . It is perhaps the Hira of NaisSpdr; seevol. If. page 674. 

(8) See vol. I. page 97, note. 

(9) Literally : calumniators. 

(10) Notudn al-Ardk is the name of a valley or glen between Mekka and T4if. 

(11) This idea, so burlesque in the translation, does not present the same ludicrous image in the original 1 
ext; the quibble on the word bi-nomdn (which signifies also at the place called Nomdn ,) diverting the atten¬ 
tion of Hie reader from its absurdity. 


IBN ABI ’S-SAKR. 


AM ’1-Hasan Muhammad lbn Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Omar, surnamed Ibn ABir 
's-Sakr, was a native of Wasit and a doctor of the Shafite sect. He studied jurispru¬ 
dence under the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi [vol. 1. p. 537), but, yielding to his pre¬ 
dominant passion for the cultivation of literature and poetry, he became principally 
known as a amateur of the belles-lettres. I saw, at Damascus, in the Ashrafiya 
library, the diwan of his poetical works, which collection is preserved in the turba 
(or mausoleum ) erected over the tomb of al-Malik al-Ashraf. It is situated to the 
north of the ( edifice erected as an) addition to the Great Mosque (al-J&mi 'l-Kabir) and 
called al -Rallasa. This diwan forms one volume. The author was extremely partial 
to the Shafite sect, and manifested this sentiment in a number of kasidas generally 
known by the title of as-Shdfiya (the Shafian); he composed also some elegies on the 
death of the shaikh Abft Ishak. In the elegant precision of his style, the beauty of 
his penmanship, and the excellence of his poetry, he displayed talents of the very 
highest order. Abu T-Maali T-Haziri (vol. 1. p. 563) mentions him in the Zina 
tad-Dahr , and quotes the following piece of his amongst others :■ 

Every favour which you may expect from men always encounters some obstacle; and I shall 
say, may God pardon me (for doing so )! but my words are figurative, not serious : “ I approve 
“ ef nothing in the conduct of Satan, except his refusing to worship a created being (1). ” 
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He gives also these verses, which are still currently known : 

By the sacredness of love! no person can replace you (in my heart); never shall I turn my 
affections towards any other object 1 I long for your presence, and your image is sent to (visit 
my slumbers and thus ) effect our meeting; but, alas! 1 cannot close my eyes. I proposed to my 
companions this condition — that you, not they, should have my heart, and they agreed (to it). 
I spoke of you so often, that they said : “He is unwell; ” and I replied : “ May that malady 
“ never leave me 1 ” 

Having attained an advanced age and being obliged to sustain his feeble steps 
tvith a staff, he said : 

In every thing which you examine, you will perceive something remarkable; when strong, I 
went on two legs, but now, being weak, I go on three. 

To the idea expressed in the last verse, I have myself alluded in the following lines: 

O thou who askest how I am, receive this summary answer: After possessing strength enough 
to split a rock, I now walk on three legs, and the best of them it the staff. 

To excuse himself for not rising to receive his friends, he composed these verses : 

An indisposition caUed eighty years hinders me from rising.to receive my friends; but when 
they reach an advanced age, they will understand and accept my excuse. 

The following piece also was written by him on his great age : . 

When I approached towards the unities of ninety, an age which none of my fathers ever 
reached, I knew full well that I should soon have other neighbours and another home ( the dead 
and the tomb ); so I turned towards God, repenting of my past life; God will never cast into 
the fire him who turns towards him. 

Having gone to pay a visit of consolation to a family which were mourning the 
death of a little child, the persons present nodded to each other, as if to say : “ How 
“ strange that a man trembling with old age should survive, whilst this child could 
“ not escape death 1 ” Perceiving their thoughts, he pronounced these lines : 

An aged shaikh entered where the youths were met to mourn the death of a little child, and 
you saw an objection against God’s justice, because the infant died and the old man lived. But 
you may say to him who has lived one month and to him who has lived one thousand or an in¬ 
termediate number : We must all come to this 1 
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The following piece is by him : 

Meditatus est Ibn Abi ’s-Sakr dixitque, state jam provecta : “ Per Deum, nisi me lotium 
“ quotidie mane exureret, oblitus essem mihi mentulam inter femora esse. ” 

His poems abound in fine passages. He was born on the eve of Monday, the 
13th of Zu '1-Kaada, A. H. 409 (23rd March, A. D. 1019), and he died at Wasit on 
Thursday, the 14th of the first Jumada, A. H. 498 (1st February, A. D. 1105). 


(1) “ And ( remember ) when we said unto the angels : Worship Adam; and they all worshipped him, except 
“ Satan (Iblh), who said : Shall I worship him whom thou hast created of clay? ”— {Kordn, sdrat 17, v. 63.) 


IBN AL-HABBARIYA. 


The sharif Abt Yala Muhammad Ibn Salih Ibn Hamza Ibn Muhammad Ibn Isa 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dawftd Ibn . Isa Ibn Musa Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas al-Hashimi (a member of the 
H&shim family), al-Abbasi ( descended from Ibn Abbds [vol. I. p. 89]), generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Habbariya and surnamed Nizam ad-Din (the 
maintainer of religion), was a native of Baghdad, and a poet of great talent and 
celebrity. Though animated with the best intentions, he had an evil tongue and so 
strong an inclination for satire that he hardly spared a single person. The kalib 
Imad ad-Din mentions him in the Khartda and says : “ (He was one) of Nizam al- 
“ Mulk’s (vol. I. p. 413) poets, and his predominant styles of composition were the 
“ satirical, the humorous, and the obscene. Cast (as it were) in the same mould as 
“ Ibn Hajjaj (vol. 1. p. 448), he trod in the same path and surpassed him in licen- 
‘ ‘ tiousness, but those pieces of his in which decency is respected are highly beauti- 
“ ful (1). ” Attached to the service of Nizam al-Mulk Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn 
Ishak, the vizir of the sultan Alp Arslan and of Malak Shah, that prince’s son, he 
was treated by him with the utmost kindness and unceasing beneficence. A spirit 
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of hatred and jealousy having sprung'up between Nizam al-Mulk and Taj al-Mulk Abu 
’l-GhanaimIbnDarest(2), a thing which frequently happens with men high in office, 
the latter told Ibn al-Habbariya to compose a satire on Nizam al-Mulk, promising 
the poet his favour and an ample recompense in case he consented. “ But how, ” 
said Ibn al-Habbariya, “ can I attack a man to whose kindness I am indebted for 
“ every object 1 see in my house?” — “ I insist on your compliance, ” said Taj al- 
Mulk; and the poet composed the following piece : 

Wonder not that Ibn Ishak rules and that fate assists him; ( wonder not that) prosperity 
flows pure for him and turbid for Abu ’1-Ghanaim. Fortune is like the wheel for raising wa¬ 
ter, it cannot be turned but by oxen. 

When these verses were communicated to Nizam al-Mulk, who was a native of Tus, 
he merely observed that they contained an allusion to a common proverb : The people 
of Tlh are oxen (3), and not only abstained from punishing the poet, but overlooked 
his conduct and treated him with greater kindness than ever (4). This is cited as an 
instance of Nizam al-Mulk’s noble conduct and of his extreme indulgence. Notwith¬ 
standing the extraordinary degree of favour shown to him by this vizir, Ibn al-Habba¬ 
riya had much to suffer from the malice of his patron’s pages and followers, [who 
detested him) for what they knew of his evil tongue. Their petulance became, at 
length, so excessive that he wrote the following lines to Nizam al-Mulk (5) : 

Take refuge with Nizam al-Hadratain ar-Rida when people of this age detest thee. Let his 
aspect cleanse thy eyes from the dust which makes them smart when worthless people over¬ 
come thee. Bear with the wild humours of his pages; every rose must have its thorn. 

lmad ad-Din al-Ispahani says, in the Kharida , that the poet sent his son with 
these verses to the Nakib an-Nukaba Ali Ibn Tirad az-Zainabi, surnamed Nizam al- 
Hadratain Abu ’1-Hasan (6).— By the same : 

My contenance is too modest for asking favours, and ray means are yet more modest. My 
real merits are but slight, and the emoluments they gain me are yet slighter. 

An original idea of his is that of a piece in which he refutes those who pretend 
that a man can obtain the satifaction of his wants by travelling abroad; he says ; 

They said : “ You remain at home and cannot procure a livelihood, yet the man of prudence 
“ can always gain wealth by travelling.” I replied: “ It is not every journey which prospers; 
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1 ‘ profit resuls from good fortune, not from the fatigues of travel. How often has one journey 
“ been productive, whilst another, under the same circonstances, has been injurious; thus the 
‘ ‘ covetous man sometimes gains and sometimes loses. It is thus that the moon,'in journeying, 
“ reaches to her full, and that, deprived of her prosperity, she wanes away. ” 

By the same : 

Leave off the details of (your) misery and sum them up (in these words): There is not in the 
world a man ( worthy of the name). When the pawn on the chess-board becomes a queen, it 
seems just that the queen should become a pawn (7). 

As a specimen of his humorous poetry, we may give the following passages : 

When Abu Said perceived that, for a whole year, I abstained from wine, he said: “ Tell me 
who wasthesAafMby whom you were converted; ’’and I replied: “ Thatt shaikh was poverty.” 

I dreamt that my wife held me by the ear, and that she wielded in her hand an object of 
leather, crooked in shape, black in colour, but marked with spots, and shaped beneath like a 
foot (8). I awoke with the frighj, and the nape of my neck was already quite red; had iny 
dream lasted, I, a learned shaikh, should have Ipst my eyes. 

By the same ; 

The Tajian eourt (9) is a garden; mny its beauty last for ever! In that garden, an humble 
(poet) is the ring-dove; its cooings are eulogies, and its collar rewards. 

By the same : 

Let her do as she pleases; it is indifferent to me whether she shum (me) or accept (me). How 
often have we seen darker locks than hers turn grey (10). 

Ibn al-Habbariya’s poetry abounds in beauties : he turned the work called Kalila 
tea Dimna into verse and gave it under the title of Natdij al-Fitna (offspring of the 
intellect). In the life of al-Bari ad-Dabbas ( vol. 1. p. 459), we have mentioned a 
piece of Ibn al-Habbariya’s, rhyming in d, with al-Bari’s answer and an account of 
what passed between them; in our article on the vizir Fakhr ad-Dawlat Muhammad 
Ibn Jahir we shall mention an amusing adventure of the poet as-Sabik al-Maarri (1 i) 
with Ibn al-Habbariya. His poetical works are very numerous and their diwan 
(collection) forms from three to four volumes. One of his most original pieces of 
versification is a work drawn up on the plan of Kalila wa Dimna and entitled as- 
Sadih wa ’l-Baghim (the loud speaker and the murmurer). The comppgjtion of this 
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book, which contains two thousand verses in the rajaz measure, occupied the author 
ten years. It is an excellent production (12). He sent his son with it to the emir 
Abh’l-Hasan Sadaka Ibn Mansur Ibn Dubais al-Asadi, lord of al-Hilla [vol. I. p. 634). 
It concludes with the following lines : 

Here is a fine book which astounds the intelligence; on it I spent ten years, from the time 
I first heard thy name I composed it for thy sake; the number of its verses is two thousand, 
all of them replete with meaning. Were any poet, versifier, or prose-writer to pass a life as 
long as that of Noah’s in composing a single verse like those contained in it, he would not be 
able to accomplish the task, for it is not every one who can make verses. I send it with my 
son, or rather with my heart’s blood and liver; for, in my opinion, thou art worthy of every 
favour. Confiding in thy kindness, he hastens towards thee, encountering great fatigues and a 
long journey. Had I been permitted, I should have gone myself with speed and delayed not, 
for honour and glory are exclusively thy heritage. 


Sadaka granted him an ample recompense in return for his work. According to 
Imad ad-Din al-Ispahani, in his Khartda, Ibn al-Habbfiriya died at Rirnian, A.H. 504 
(A. I). 1110-1), where he had passed the latter days of his life, after having resided 
for a time at Ispahan. Ibn as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156)says that he died subsequent¬ 
ly to the year 490 .—Habbariya means a female descended from Uabbar; this Habbar 
was Ibn al Habbariva’s grandfather by the mother’s side.— Kirmdn, pronounced some¬ 
times Karmdn, is a large province ( wildya ) containing a number of cities and towns. 
It has produced many eminent men. One side of it is bounded by the sea, and the 
other by Khorasan. 


(1) Tiie extracts which ImAd ad-Din gives of his poetry justify, to a certain degree, this eulogium. 

(2) TAj al-Mulk Abu '1-GhanAim at-Kummi was secretary and privy counsellor to TurkAn Khfttflm, the wife 
of Malak ShAb and the mother of the sultan MahmOd. He succeeded to the vizirate on the death of NizAm al- 
Mulk. In Mirkhond’s History of the Seljukides (erf. Vullers, Giessen, 1838) will be found an account of 
NizAm al-Mulk’s fall and of the enmity which prevailed between him and TurkAn KhAtfin {princess of the 
Turks), the daughter of the khan of TurkestAn. — (See also Abft ’1-FedA’s Annals, year 485, and vol. I. 
p. 415 oi this work.) 

(3) In English we should say : are asses. 

(4) ImAd ad-Din says, in his Khari'da, that, od this occasion, NizAm al-Mulk clothed the poet in a robe ot 
honour and bestowed on him five hundred pieces of gold. 

(5) It appears, by what follows, that it was not of the pages of NizAm al-Mulk that the poet had to com¬ 
plain, but of those in the service of NizAm al-Hadratain, a person noticed lower down. 

(6) The title of Sharif was given not only to the descendants of Ali by FAtirna, the daughter of Muhammad, 
and by al-Hanaflya, but to ihe descendants of Hashim, Muhammad's great-grandfa her. The ■hiuifs of each 
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province were placed under the control of a nakib (ruler or magistrate) , chosen by the government from among 
their own body. The Nakib an-Nukabd, or chief nakib, resided at Baghdad. Alt Ibn TirAd was appointed 
to this office A. H. 491 (A.D. 1097-8), on the death of his father. They drew their descent from Zainab, the 
daughter of Sulaiman Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-AbbAs ( vol . I. p. 257), and for that reason they bore the 
surname of az-Zainahi. It appears, from the verses given by Ibn Khallikan and the observation made by ImAd 
ad-Din, that Ali Ibn TirM bore the surname of ar-Rida and NizAm al-Hadratain. Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi informs 
us, in his Mirdt az-Zamdn, that TirAd, the father of Ali, was surnamed Zu '1-Sharafain ( possessor of the 
double nobility ) ShihAb al-Hadratain ( flambeau of the two courts ), which latter title may have been given him 
on account of his diplomatic services when employed the by khalif as his agent at the court of the Seljuk 
sultan. This conjecture receives some degree of probability from the statement of the author of the Mirdt, 
who says that TirAd was frequently sent by the khalif as ambassador to different sovereigns, and that he 
distinguished himself by his talents and probity. The title of Nizdn al-Hadratain ( bond of union between 
the two residences) stems to have been given to his son for a similar reason. That of ar-Ridi, by which Ali 
Ibn TirAd is designated in the verses mentioned by Ibn KhallikAn, was borne by a number of sharlfs, and is 
the epuivalent of Rida ad-lHn ( accepted for piety). From the Kharlda (MS. 1447, fol. 12, 15, 29), it would 
appear that Ali Ibn TirAd held at one time the post of vizir, as we find there some poems addressed to him in 
that quality by the poets Hais Bais (vol. I. p. 559) and Abu Ali ’1-Faraj Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Ukhwa al- 
Muwaddib. In the same work, fol. 35, under the article Abd Abd Allah al-BAri ad-DabbAs, a grammarian 
whose life is given by Ibn KhallikAn, vol. I. p. 459, we find a long extract from a poem addressed by al-BAri 
to Sharaf ad-Dln Ali Ibn TirAd. 

After this note was writen, I found a notice on Ali Ibn TirAd in the Dual al-Isldmiya , MS. No. 895, fol. 280. 
It is there stated that Abu T- KAsim Ali Ibn TirAd al-Abbasi was the first person to whom the khalif al-Muktafi 
(li amr Utah) confided the post of vizir. After some time, a coolness took place between them, and Ibn TirAd' 
fled for protection to the court of the sultan (Mastid the Seljukide). By distributing the greater part of his- 
fortune in presents to the sultan’s wives and principal officers, he succeeded in obtaining Masfid’s mediation 
in his favour, and the khalif allowed him to return to Baghdad. During the rest ol his life, he remained 
unemployed, and being reduced to the utmost poverty, he died, recommending his children to the khalif’s 
benevolence. Al-Muktafi fulfilled his desire and raised them to wealth. Ibn TirAd spent large sums in pre- 
sentsto the officers of the state, the men of learning, the strangers who arrived at Baghdad, and the sharlfs 
descended from Ali Ibn Abi TAlib.—The text of the Dual as-Is/dmiya has been published at Gotha, A. D. 1860, 
under the title of Elfachri, by Mr. AhUvardt. 

(7) _ The application of this last verse is by no means manifest. In the Kharlda and one of the MSS. of Ilm 
IihallikAn, it is placed before the other. 

(8) He dreamt that his wife was striking him on the nape of the neck, with an embroidered slipper;* 
mode of correction employed, it is said, by moslim ladies on their female servants and sometimes on their 
husbands. 

(9) He means the court of TAj al-Mulk Abu ’1-GhanAim. 

(10) In the original piece, of which a translation slightly disguised is here given, the affix in L^JLs might 
embarrass the Arabic scholar. It must be referred to the word understood. I may also observe that 

as a comparative form, is not good Arabic; it should be b!^ jla!. 

(11) Of this poet, who was a native of Maarra tati-NomAn, as his surname implies, ImAd ad-Dln says, in 
his Kharlda (MS. No. 1414, fol. 144), that Abu T-Yumn Sabik Ibn Abi Mahzul went to IrAk during the admi- 
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Tjistration of (the vizir) ]bn Jahlrand there met Ibn al-Habbariya. He then gives some short extracts from 
•his poetry without furnishing any further information respecting him, 

(12) There are several copies of this work in the Bibliotheque imp&riale, ancien foods and Supp'etnent. 
hike Kalita and Dimna, it consists of apologues, fables, and moral maxims. In d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque 
orientate , uuder the word Eareba, will he found a passage in which that orientalist gives a description of the 
as-Sddih wa 'l-Bdghim, from which may be perceived that he knew nothing of it except the t tie, and even 
that imperfectly. Eareba is also a false reading of the Arabic W jL® Habbdriya. He read it as if itbad been 
written —In noticing this article of d’Herbelot’s, I by no means wish to cast an imputation on his ta¬ 

lents or deny the services he rendered to oriental literature; the Bibliotheque orientate is a useful book, yet 
truth obliges me to state that not one of the indications given in it merits entire confidence unless it can be 
verified from other sources. A part of these errors he would probably have corrected, had he lived to super¬ 
intend the printing of his work. 


IBN AL-KAISARANI THE POET. 


Abfr Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Nasr Ibn Saghir Ibn Daghir Ibn Nasr Ibn Daghir 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalidlbn Nasr Ibn Daghir Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Muhajir 
Ibn Khalid Ibn al-Walid al-Makhzftmi al-Khalidi al-Halabi [descended from Khcilid 
of the family of Makhz&m and native of Aleppo), surnamed Sharaf al-Maali ( glory of 
high deeds) Odda tad-Din ( maintenance of religion), and generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Kaisarani, was not only a poet of great talent and celebrity, but 
a philologer of extensive learning. His genealogy, as here given, was dictated to 
me by one of his descendants. In the belles-lettres, he had for masters Taufik Ibn 
Muhammad and Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Khaiyat, the poet whose life we have already 
given [vol. 1. p. 128). He displayed great acquirements in philology and astronomy. 
At Aleppo, he studied under the khatib Abu Tahir Hashim Ibn Ahmad al-Halabi and 
other masters. He himself gave lessons to the hafiz Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn Asakir 
{vol. II. p. 252) and the hdjiz Abu Saad Ibn as-Samani {vol. II. p. 156), both of 
whom mention him in their respective works. Abu ’I-Maali ’1-Haziri [vol. I. p. 563), 
who also received lessons from him, speaks of him in his work , the Mulah. Ibn 
al-Kaisarani and Ibn Munir (vol. I. p. 138) were the two principal poets of Syria at 
that epoch, and their encounters gave rise to many curious and amusing anecdotes. 
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The lalter was accused of attacking the character of Muhammad’s companions and of 
being inclined to the Shiite doctrines; this induced Ibn al-Kaisarani, who was told 
that Ibn Munir had directed his satirical talent against him, to write him the follow¬ 
ing lines: 

Ibn Munir! in reviling me, you have insulted a man of worth whose rectitude of judgment 
was beneficial to mankind. But my heart is not oppressed for that; I have before me an 
example in the Companions (t). 

A fine passage of his poetry is the following : 

How many nights dtd I pass sipping intoxicating dranghts from the wine-cup and her lips; 
thus mingling one delicious liquor with another f She defended not her mouth from my kisses; 
it was like a fortress without a guard (2). 

When in Aleppo, I found the diwdn of his poetical works, all in his own hand¬ 
writing; and I extracted from it some passages, one of which was the following in 
praise of a preacher : 

The bosom of the pulpit expands with pleasure to receive you. Tell me; is it a preacher 
which it contains, or has it been anointed with some sweet perfume. 

This alliteration is really excellent (3). I have since found these verses attributed 
to Abfi ’1-Kasim Zaid Ibn Abi ’1-Falb Ahmad Ibn Obaid Ibn Fassal al-Mawazini, a 
native of Aleppo whose father was generally known by the appellation ofal-Mahir(I/ie 
skilful). It is there said that Ibn al-Kaisarani recited them to the khatib Ibn Hashim 
on the latter’s appointment to the office of preacher at Aleppo, and that they were 
attributed to him for this reason. Having met with a differend reading of the first 
verse, I give it here : 

The pulpit was proud of his honours, when you mounted it as a preacher. 

The following is a piece of his in the amatory style ( ghazal ) ; 

At the foot of mount Lebanon I possess a moon (a beauty ) whose stations are (not in the 
zodiac but) in the hearts of men. The north wind bears me her salutation, and the south wind 
bears mine to her. Her qualities are unrivalled and rare; for beauty, in this world, is a rarity. 
I have not torgotten the night when she said, on seeing my body worn away : “ I pray thee, 
“ tell me, youth, who caused thy sickness?-!.’ and I replied: “ The person who can cure it (4).” 
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A charming kastda of lbn al—Kaisarani's contains the following original idea : 

Here is the person who ravished sleep from her lovers; dost thou not see her eyes filled with 
(the stolen) languor (5) ? 

In composing this verse, he had in mind the eulogium addressed by al-Mutanabbi 
(vol. 1. p. 102) to Saif ad-Dawlat lbn Hamdan; that poet said : 

Thou hast taken the lives of so many ( enemies) that, cooldst thou add their days to thine, 
thou wouldst acquire immortality and rejoice the world. 

Ibn al-Kaisarani frequently expressed himself highly satisfied with the following 
verse from one of his own kastdas : 

I love a person before whom the moon fell prostrate in adoration; seest thou not, on her 
face [disk) the marks left by the dust. 

Being present at a concert of ( religious ) music where there was an excellent singer, 
he composed these lines on seeing the audience overcome with a thrill of ecstatic 
delight : 

By Allah! if lovers knew the just value of their souls, they would sacrifice them for thine, 
though they were dear to them and preciously guarded. When thou singest in their assem* 
blies, thou art really the breath of the zephyr and they are the branches ( which it agitates). 

My friend al-Fakhr [Fakhrad-Din) Ishak Ibn al-Mukhtass al-Irbili [nativeof Arbela) 
recited to me a stanza of four verses ( dubait ), composed by himself, on seeng the 
cushions fall off the sofas at a concert of ( religious ) music, when the audience, some 
of whom were ( sufis ) far advanced in the practices of mysticism (6), fell into an ecs¬ 
tasy of delight: 

The herald of song entered unawares, at midnight, into the assembly (7) of lovers who longed 
for the sight of God, and he was answered by sobs and burning sighs. Had the rocks heard 
his strains, they had fallen prostrate with delight; why then should cotton and tattered (cushions) 
not do the same ? 

Ibn al-Kaisarani was born at Akka (Acre) in the year 478 (A. D. 1085-6), and he 
died at Damascus on the eve of Wednesday, the 21st of Shaaban, A. II. 548 
(11th November, A. D. 1153). The next morning, he was interred in the cemetery 
at the Farddis gate. — Khalidi means descended from Khalid Ibn al-Walid al-Makh- 
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zumi (8); so say Ihe people of Ibn al-Kaisarani’s family, but the majority of histo¬ 
rians and the learned in genealogy declare that the posterity of this Khalid is now 
extinct. God best knows the truth! — Kaisarani means belonging to Kaisariya {Cae- 
sarm), a village on the coast of Syria. 


(1) These verses occur also in the life of Ibn Muntr, but not recollecting' the circumstance from which they 
took rise, I gave an erroneous explanation of the second line. 

(2) In Arabic, thughr signifies both mouth and fortress; the poet quibbles on this double meaning. 

(3) The alliteration to which our author alludes is the perfect consonance which exists between the last 
words of the two hemistichs of the last verse : dhamma khatiban and dhammakha tiban. 

(4) I omit here a couplet not fit to be translated. 

(5) The Arabic word viasan, here rendered by languor , signifies also drowsiness. 

(6) Literally : were owners of hearts. 

(7) Literally : the circle of desire. 

(8) He means the celebrated Khalid who commanded the Moslims on their first entrance into Syria, 


IBN AL-K1ZANI. 

Abvt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Thabit Ibn Faraj al-Kinani, a 
professor of the Koran -readings, a philologer, a follower of the sect of as-Shafi, a 
native of Egypt, surnamed also al-Khami ( the dealer in raw hides ) and generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Kizani, was a poet of considerable reputation and 
a pious devotee. There is an order [of dervishes) in Egypt called Kizanites after 
him, and they place implicit faith in his sayings. He left a diwdn of poems, most 
of which inculcate self-mortification; I have never seen the book, but I heard one 
verse of his which pleased me much; it is the following : 

Since passion befits the lover, so should kindness befit the beloved. 

His poetry contains some very fine passages. He died at Old-Cairo, on the eve of 
Tuesday, the 9th of the first Rabi—some say in the month of Muharram —A. H. 562 
(3rd January, A. D. 1167), and he was interred in the Lesser Karafa, near the 
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mausoleum of the imam as-Shafi [vol. II. p. 569). His body was afterwards removed 
to the declivity of mount Mukattam, and deposited near the cistern which bears the 
name of Omm Maudftd. The monument erected over him is a well-known object of 
pilgrimage; I have visited it myself more than once. — Kizdni means a maker or 
seller of pitchers ( Uzdn ); one of his ancestors followed that trade. 


AL-ABLAH THE POET . 


Abb Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Bakhtyar Ibn Abd Allah al-Muwallad, surnamed al- 
Ablah, was a native of Baghdad and a celebrated poet, one of the best who flourished 
in later times. In his compositions he united tenderness (of sentiment ) to artifice 
(of style and expression), and the diwdn of his poetical works is often to be found in 
the hands of readers. The Mtib Imad ad-Dln mentions him in the Kharida and 
says : “ He is an ingenious youth and wears the military dress. His poetry is 
“ written in a strain of tender sentiment; it delights by the artifice of its compo- 
“ sition, ravishes by its excellence, and pleases by the sweetness of its style; in 
‘ ‘ tenderness it surpasses the morning zephyr, and in beauty the flowered silks of 
“ Tustur (1). His poetical essays, though few in number, have got into wide circu- 
“ lation, and the musicians sing his charming verses set to old airs; they rush as 
“ eagerly to obtain his delightful poems as the bird, in its circling flight, rushes 
“ down to the pure fountain. ” He then adds that, in the year 555 (A. D. 1160), 
al-Ablah recited to him, at Baghdad, the following passage of a kasida as his own 
composition : 

She whose visits give me life came to me when the evening had ( assumed) the tint of her 
hair. When she turned her head (she seemed) a moon; and wrapped in the folds of her (green) 
mantle (she seemed ) a willow branch. I passed the night unsealing (2) the wine (of her lips), 
whilst I deceived the vigilance of spies and took her unawares. O how sweet that visit! though 
short, it ended for ever (the pains l suffered from) her protracted cruelty. I sigh for that 
slender waist and for the refreshing eoolness of those lips. I sigh for her who in beautv is a 
statue and who has us all in the pagan troop of her adorers. 
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A well-known verse of his is the following, taken from a brilliant Itasida : 

None know what amorous passion is except him who suffers its torments; none know what 
love is except him who feels its pains. 

The following sentimental verses are taken from a passage of a kasida in which 
he praises his mistress : 

Leave me to my sufferings; let me undergo the pains of love! O how wide the difference 
between him whose heart is free and him whom beauty has made its captive! I swear that I 
shall heed not the reproaches (of my friends) ; they have only excited my impatience from the 
lime that passion first held my rein. (/ swear that the counsels of) censorious females shall 
not amend (me) as long as I see gardens of beauty in the cheeks of the fair ! In me (the fee¬ 
lings of) consolation are (vainly) sought; love always lives ( within me), but consolation is dead. 
O thunder-cloud! if thou art unkind to the valley ( where my beloved resided and refusest it 
thy refreshing showers), know, that often the clouds of my eyes have supplied it with the rains 
refused by thee. No! never shall I forget the hill where I met thee (my beloved/), nor the 
time I stationed at a spot which I envy to its jealous possessor. And that maid with the slender 
waist and languishing eyes; how long have I preserved my love for her, yet it was lost upon 
her 1 How long have I obeyed her, yet she never yielded to my wishes (3)1 She wounds the 
hearts of lovers with glances ( which pierce) like the point of the spear. Her movements are 
full of grace; I went astray in the darkness which her hair shed around, on the day of our sepa¬ 
ration, and was directed again by the brightness of her teeth (4). When she stands up, in her 
fair proportion, and gracefully bends her waist, the pliant branch of the willow blushes (to be 
vanquished). Dwellers in the valley of NomSn ! it was after your checks, and not after the king 
an-Noman, that the anemonies were called shakaik an-Noman (o). Taper lances in skilful 
hands wound not the heart so deeply as the bitterness of (her) disdain. 

This passage is taken from a long kasida of which the eulogistic part is excellent. 
All his poetry is of the same cast, and his transitions from the description of the mis¬ 
tress to the praises of the patron are beautifully managed and have been rarely 
equalled. As an example of this, we may cite the kasida which begins thus : 

I gathered crops of roses off those cheeks, and in clasping that waist, I embraced a willow 
branch. 

.On coming to the transition, he says ; 

And if I ever permit the dispraise of (my beloved) Hind to ring in my ears, may I never resent 
the dispraise of Hind! may my eyes never find a way to shed tears of love! may I never passthe 
night in the bondage of love and passion 1 may I reveal the favours I have received, and may I 
return home manifesting ingratitude and coldness for the bounties of Majd ad-Din. 
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Again, in another kasida, he says: 

There is no real love but mine for Laila; there is no glory but that of Ibn ad-Dawami (6). 

And again, in another : 

I swear that in love I stand alone, and that Kamal ad-Din stands alone in beneficence! 

To these might bemadded other examples. Ibn al-Jauzi ( vol. II. p. 96) says, in 
his History, that al-Ablah died at Baghdad in the month of the latter Jumada, 
A. H. 579 (Sept.-Oct. A. D. 1183). Others place his death a year later. He was 
interred at the Abzer gate, opposite to the [edifice called) at-Tajiya. — Ablah (sim¬ 
pleton) is a word so well known that it is unnecessary to mark its pronunciation. 
He was called by this name because there was a shade of simplicity in his character, 
or, according to some, because he was extremely shrewd : ablah being one of those 
words which bear two opposite significations. It is thus that they call a negro KdfUlr 
(camphor) (7). — Having conceived a friendship fora youth of Baghdad, he passed 
one day by his house, and taking advantage of a moment when no person was pre¬ 
sent, he wrote on the door the following lines (the katib Imad ad-Din says that they 
were repeated to him by the author) : 

Thy dwelling, O full moon of the darkness! is a paradise which alone can give delight to my 
soul. And in a tradition it is said that the greater part of the people of Paradise are the simple. 

Ibn at-Taawizi, a poet whose life we shall give next, satirized al-Ablah in the 
grossest terms, but though the piece is well versified, I shall abstain from inserting it. 


(1) “ On fabrique & Tuster de belles dtoffes de soie. C’dtait des ateliers de cette vi'..'e que sortait l’dtoffe des- 
tinde a couvrir la Ka’aba. "—{Giographie dEdrisi, tome I. page 383.) 

(2) Literally : Manifesting. 

(3) Literally : I preserved her, and she destroyed me; I obeyed her, and she disobeyed me. 

(4) In this verse, I have developed the poet’s idea to render it intelligible. He employs a rhetorical figure 
which, in Arabic, is called loffwa nashr (folding and unfolding ). See de Sacy's Chrestomathie arabe, vol. III. 
page 143, 2nd ed. 

{5) See vol. II. page 67. 

(6) One of the manuscripts gives the reading ad-DawAi. 

(7) With the Arabs camphor is synonymous with whiteness. 

VOL. III. 
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SI'BT IBN AT-TAAWIZI. 


Abu '1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah the kdtib, surnamed Ibn at-Taawizi, was 
a celebrated poet. His father, who was a mauola to the al-Muzaffar family (1), bore 
thename of Nushtikin, but the son changed it into Obaid Allah. The mother ofAbu 
T-Fath Muhammad was daughter to the holy ascetic Abu Muhammad al-Mubarak 
Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn Ali Ibn Nasr as-Sarraj al-Jauhari, generally known by the 
surname of Ibn at-Taawizi and by the title of Jamal ad-Din (beauty of religion ). (2). 
Having been brought up from his childhood by his maternal grandfather, and having 
passed his youth under his care, he also was surnamed Ibn at-Taawizi. As a poet, 
Abu T-Fath stood, in his days, without a rival; in his verses he combined correctness 
and sweetness of expression with tenderness and subtilty of thought. His pieces are 
charming and beautiful in the highest degree; I do not think that, for two hundred 
years before, any poet existed at all like him j and let not the reader of this article 
blame me when I say this, for opinions vary according to the inclinations of him 
who pronounces them, and it has been well said by a poet: Men's tastes differ as to 
what they love. Ibn at-Taawizi was a kdtib (clerk) in the fief office (Diwdn al-Makd- 
lidl ) at Baghdad. In the year 579 (A. D. 1183-4), towards the close of his life, he 
lost his sight, and in many of his poems he laments that privation and regrets the 
days of his active youth. Before be became blind, he collected his own works into 
a diwdn, drawn up in four sections and preceded by an ingenious introduction 
(khotba ).—The pieceswhich he composed afterwards,he entitled az-Ztdddt (additions), 
and it therefore happens that these additions are wanting in some copies of his diwdn. 
When he lost his sight he was a pensioner of the Diwdn (the board of public service), 
and then obtained that his own name should be replaced on the register by those of 
his sons; but, when that was done, he wrote the following lines to the imdm (khalif) 
an-Nasir li-Din Illah, requesting a new pension for himself, to be continued as long 
as he lived : 

Khalif of God! you sustain the weight of religion, the world, andislamism; you follow closely 
the regulations prescribed by the ancient imams, those land-marks of sure guidance. Under 
thy reign, poverty and injustice have disappeared; sedition and heresy are seen no longer, and 
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all the people tread in the paths of good policy, beneficence, and justice. Mighty prince! you 
at whose prohibition fortune ceases her tyranny—you who have bestowed on us favours double 
and fourfold! my land is struck with sterility, and you alone can restore the impoverished 
possessor to plenty. I have a family, alas too numerous! which have consumed my means, and 
their appetite is yet unsaled; when they saw me in opulence, they assembled around me, and 
sat and hearkened to my wishes, but, long since, they broke every tie and turned away on 
finding me penniless (3). They roam about me on every side, and, like scorpions, wherever 
they pass they sting. Among them are children, boys, infants at the breast just able to creep, 
aged men, and youths full grown. From none of them, joung or old, can I hope to derive 
advantage; they have throats leading to stomachs which receive a greater load tham they can 
carry. Their paunches are wide and empty; their consuming appetite cannot be satisfied. 
With them, chewing is useless; the morsel which enters their mouth is swallowed without that 
ceremony. The story which I now relate concerns myself, and will amuse him who is well 
disposed and lends his ear. I foolishly made over my pension to sons, of whom, as long as I 
live, I shall get no good. I had in view their advantage, but I had not the talent of drawing 
any profit from them. I said to them : “ When I die, this shall be yours; ” but they obeyed me 
not, neither did they hearken to my wishes. They juggled me out of my money, before I could 
cast my eye upon it, or touch it with my hand. By Allah! I did wrong and harmed myself, and 
they also havedone wrong. But, if you wish to end our contestations, grant me a new pension, 
wherewith to encounter and amplify my straitened means; and if you say that I have been 
made a dupe, know that the generous man is often duped. God forefend that my old pension 
should be erased from the registersof your office and cut off. Sign your consent to my demand, 
for my hopes are excited and those hopes are firm. Defer not your answer, for I am not to be 
put off, even though you pushed me away with your own hands; put it in my power to swear 
that, to transfer my pension to another, I shall never raise my hand nor put it [to paper). 

With what ingenuity he adduces, in these verses, the motives which should tend 
to the fulfilment of his desire! were the piece recited to a rock, it would soflen and 
bend it! So, the Commander of the faithful gave orders that he should receive the 
pension. Having then obtained [as an equivalent for his monthly pay) a quantity of 
bad unbolted flour, he addressed a versified complaint to the storekeeper Fakhr ad- 
Din; it begins thus : 

My lord Fakhr ad-Din! thou art prompt to deeds of generosity, when other men are averse 
and slow. God forbid that you should consent to my receiving an allowance like that of com¬ 
mon door-porters and torch-bearers (4). [They have given me) a substance black as night, 
worth from a farting to a kirat [four pence) a bushel, altered by age andspoiledtoan excessive 
degree. My offended senses are troubled [by it), my health impaired, and the humours of iny 
constitution corrupted. Take charge of my cure; I submit to an able Hippocrates the malady 
of which I complain. 

Sharaf ad-Din Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Said Ibn Ibrahim at-Tamim, 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Baladi (5), was vizir to the imdm [khalif) 
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al-Mustanjid billah and president of the council of state (wazir ad-Diwan il-Aziz). 
He once removed the directors of all the government offices from their places and 
committed them to prison; having then examined their accounts, he inflicted on 
them heavy fines, personal chastisements, and tortures. This occurrence induced 
Sibt (6) Ibn at-Taawlzi to compose the following lines : 

Traveller to Baghdad! avoid a city owerflowed by fhe swollen waves of tyranny. If you go 
to request a favour, return, for all the doors are shut against him who hopes. That place is no 
longer what it lately was when its hotels (7) were filled with solicitors, and when the heads of 
noble families, eminent scholars, and distinguished katibs resided within its walls. Time was 
then in its newness, and fortune in the bloom of its youth; talent and learning were richly 
rewarded by generous protectors. (That city) is now ruined and so are its inhabitants; their 
mansions have been desolated by the existence of our lord the vizir. Baghdad offers nought to 
the living but the grave, with stones and earth to be cast upon their corpses. Some are con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, where tortures ever renewed are heaped upon’them. From 
thence no hopes of return; can we hope for the return of those who inhabit the tomb I The 
people are in desolation; ties of blood and ties of friendship hold no longer. The father betrays 
the son, the wife the husband; relations and friends betray. The mediation of intercessors 
avails not; offenders obtain no respite to repent of their faults. They all see the day of judgment 
arrived; and those who doubted of the resurrection have now become believers: the crowd is 
not wanting, nor the balance, nor the books of men’s acts presented to view, nor the volumes 
opened, nor the call to reckoning; the inexorable guards execute the sentence upon mankind; 
chains are there, clubs, and punishment, nay, all the threatened terrors of theday of judgment; 
but a merciful and beneficent being is not there. 

He composed the following lines on the same vizir : 

O Lord! hearken to our affliction, for thou canst remove it; (alasI) have we not come to a 
time in which Abu Jaafar is vizir. 

Muhibb ad-Dln Ibn an-Najjar [vol. I. p. 11) states, in his History of Baghdad, that 
on Monday, the 8th of the latter Rabl, A. H. 566 (19th December, A. D. 1170), 
the imam al-Mustanjid billah died and was succeeded by his son the imam al-Mus- 
tadi bi-amr illah. The next day, Tuesday, the new khalif held a sitting to receive 
the allegiance of his people. Immediately after, the mayor of the palace, (Vstdd 
ad-Ddr) Adud ad-Dln Abu ’1-Faraj, a person of whom we shall again speak lower 
down, eame forth with Ibn al-Basti (8), and said ; “ The khalif has given orders that 
“ the law of talion shall have its course against this man;” pointing to the vizir. 
They instantly seized on Abil Jaafar and dragged him along the ground, afterwhich 
they cut off his nose, one of his hands, one of his feet, and finally his head. The 
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trunk and the severed members were then placed in (the concavity of) a shield and 
cast into the Tigris. This vizir, when in power, had cut off the nose of Ibn al-Basti’s 
mother, and’the hand and the foot of his brother, but that day Ibn al-Basti took his 
revenge : God preserve us from the evil consequences of our own deeds 1 — Sibt 
Ibn at-Taawizi was the son of a mawla; his father being one of the clients of Adud 
ad-Din Abu T-Faraj Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar, the same who treated the vizir 
Ibn al-Baladi in this manner, and he once wrote to his patron the following piece, 
requesting [an allowance of) barley for his horse : 

O my patron! thou whose acts of kindness cannot be counted, and whose generosity is ample 
and abundant when the gifts bestowed by other men are rare! thou to whom we have recourse, 
and under whose shade we repose when fortune plays the tyrant! I have a long story to tell of 
my old bay horse : I bought him without necessity, and behold the consequence of indulging in 
superfluities: I thought he would have carried my travelling furniture, but all my fine hopes 
were disappointed, and I never imagined, O misery! that I should myself have to carry his heavy 
burden. A saddle is good to sit on, but it is a heavy object on my shoulders. His back is white 
like the owl’s (9); his worth is neither great nor little; his qualities are not of the best, and his 
appearance far from handsome; he is a harun (10) and slow in his movements; he is not a racer, 
nor obedient to the bit; neither does his crupper nor his neck awaken admiration in the beholder; 
when he steps out he stops short, but when they give him enough to eat, it is long before he 
stops. Straw and clean barley delight him, as also clover and green fodder, but thou wilt see 
his teeth water at the sight of ikrisk (11); he has only one fair point—that of being a good 
feeder. Then give him to-day whatever is at hand, and count that (slender present) in the num¬ 
ber of your usual donations. Say not: “ That is too little; ” a single straw is precious in his eye. 


I give these pieces because they are greatly admired (12), but his kasidas containing 
the praises of his mistress and his patrons are of the utmost beauty. He composed 
a book called Kitdb al-Hajaba wa ’ l-Hijdb (on chamberlains and door-curtains) (13); 
it fills about fifteen quires (three hundred pages ) and is a scarce work. The author 
treats the subject at great length. Imad ad-Dln al-Ispahani mentions, in his 
Kharida, that when he passed into Syria and was attached to the service of the sultan 
Salah ad-Din, Ibn at-Taawizi, with whom he.had been acquainted when in Irak, 
addressed to him an epistle with a kasida in which he requested from him a present 
of a furred pelisse. He gives a copy of the epistle, which ran as follows : “ ( Thy 
“ humble servant) imposes a task on your noble qualities which never felt bene- 
“ ficence to be a task (14), and he here offers thee his expectations as a present, and 
“ such a present! They consist in the obtaining of a Damascus furred pelisse , 
“ magnificent, spotless, soft to the touch, an ornament to the wearer, made with 
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“ skins carefully dressed, sewn with care, long as thy longanimity, ample as thy 
“ beneficence, fair as thy reputation, handsome as thy deeds, large as thy heart, 
‘' spotless as thy honour, excellent as thy merit, embroidered like thy poetry and 
“ prose; its exterior ( pleasing ) like thy aspect, its interior (sowwd) like thy heart, 
“ adorning the wearer, and embellishing the assemblies; to serve as a cloak to thy 
“ humble servant and as a lustre to thy glory, Which God protect ! so that even he 
“ who does not wear it may be grateful to thee, and he who does not put it on may 
“ praise thee for it. The gloss of its fur may fade, but the impression of gratitude 
“ which it produced will remain; the skins may wear out, but our thanks and 
* ‘ praises shall always be renewed. (Thy servant ) has composed some verses in which 
“ are combined every species of ornament, and, though the sending of them to 
“ you is like the sending of dates to Hajar (15), yet he presents them in the some 
“ manner as perfumes are offered to the perfumer and as clothes are placed in the 
“ hands of the vender. (Thy servant ) thus deposits his eulogium in its fitting 
“ place, and he brings the merit (of his production) into conjunction with the 
“ meritorious, by composing this ( kasida ) in thy honour and confiding it to the 
“ safeguard of thy generosity. ” Imad ad-Din then gives the kdsida, which begins 
thus : 


I should sacrifice my father to preserve that person for whom, in my love, I pine with desire 
and passion. 

This piece is to be found in his (lbn al-Taawizi’s) diwdn. In reply to this kdsida , 
Imad ad-Din wrote another, rhyming in the same syllabe; they are both of great 
length. Before mentioning the epistle and the kasida, Im&d ad-Din speaks in these 
terms of the author A young man of talent, instruction, influence, discretion, 

1 ‘ manliness, spirit, and honour, with whom 1 was united in the bonds of friendship 
by the sincerity of our mutual sentiments, and who possessed in perfection all the 
“ means (of pleasing) which wit, ingenuity, and intelligence can bestow. ” He then 
inserts the epistle with the kasida and its answer. I never saw any thing in the 
style of this letter except one of which 1 shall speak in the life of Baha ad-Din lbn 
Shaddad, to whom lbn Kharuf al-Maghribi indited an epistle of great originality, in 
which he asked him for a pelisse of marten-skins.—lbn at-Taawlzi was born on Fri¬ 
day, the 1 Oth of Rajab, A. H. 519 (12th August, A. D. 1125), and he died at 
Baghdad on the 2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 584 (24lh November, A. D. 1188); some 
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say, 583. He was interred at the Abrez gate. According to Ibn an-Najjar, in his 
, History, the birth of Ibn at-Ta&wizi took place on a Friday, and his death on Saturday, 
the 18th of Shawwal.— Taawizi means a writer of amulets ; ladwiz signifying amu¬ 
lets. It was under this surname that Abft Muhammad al-Mubarak Ibn al-Mubarak 
Ibn as-Sarraj al-Baghdadi, the pious and holy ascetic already named towards the 
beginning of this article, was generally known. Ibn as-Samani ( vol. II. p. 156), 
who mentions him in the Zail (supplement ) and in the Ansab, says : “ Perhaps his 
“ father dealt in charms and wrote amulets.” Ibn as-Samani received from him 
some traditional information; this writer says also : “ I asked him where and when 
“ he was born, to which he replied : ‘ At al-Karkh ( the suburb of Baghdad), in the 
“ * year 4-76 (A. D. 1083-4).’ He died in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 553 
“ (June, A. D. 1158), and was interred in the Shunizi cemetery. He recited to me 
“ the following lines as his own : 

“ Lei one object only (God) engage your thoughts, and leave aside all other cares. You may 
“ thus happily obtain such knowledge as may render human learning useless. ” 

" He then informed me that these were the only verses he ever composed (16). ” 
— Nushlikin is a foreign name borne by white slaves (mamluks). We have already 
stated, in the beginning of this article, that Nushtikin was a mamluk belonging to 
a descendant of al-Muzaffar, the son of the Rais ar-Ruwasa. Ibn at-Taawizi being 
one of their mawlas, and much indebted to their kindness, composed a number of 
brilliant poems in their praise, and these he assembled in one of the four chapters 
into which his divo&n is divided. 


(1) See page 165' of this volume. 

(2) A short account of al-Mubarak Ibn at-Ta4wtzi will be found at the end of this article. 

(3) The word kitd, the plural ef kitda, signifies segments, pieces cut off a coin, to serve as small change. 

(4) The wordiUi (naffdt) means a preparer of combustibles with naphtha. 

(5) An account of the rise and fall of the viair Ibn al-Baladi is given in the Dual al-Isldmiya, by Ibn at- 
Tiktaka, page 365 of the edition published by Mr. Ahlwardt under the title of El-Fakhri. Ibn al-Ath!r gives 
an account of his death in the Kdmil, year 565. 

(6) Sibt (b.w) signifies a daughter’s son, a grandson by the female line. 

(7) The signification of the word raba has been explainei in vol. I. page 347. 

(8) None of the historians whose works I have consulted speak of this person. One of the MSS. of Ibn 

KhafllikAa reads as-Sibti instead of al Basti (^gSt*.«Jl). 

(9) This whiteness of the back resulted probably from its having been excoriated by the saddle. 
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(10) The word harun has two meanings : when taken as a noun, it is the name of a famous race-horse 
(see yoI. II. page 519, note (2)); and, when employed as an adjective, it means a horse that suddenly stops 
short. It may be perceived that the poet meant to play upon this double signification. 

(11) Ikrish is the Arabic name of four or five different plants. Here it may perhaps designate triticum 
repens. See Southerner's Heil-und Nahrungsmittel von Ibn Baitar, p. II. s. 204. 

(12) The easy graceful style in which this last piece is written has disappeared in the translation. 

(13) The doorway leading into the saloon where a great man gives audience is closed by a curtain; a cham¬ 
berlain ( hdjib) posted there lifts up a corner of the curtain to let the visitor enter.—As the titles of Arabic 
books rarely indicate the subjects of which they treat, this work of Ibn at-Tadwlzi's may not perhaps have any 
reference to chamberlains : Hajaba wa 'l-Hij&b may signify the keepers of secrets and the veils under which 
secrets are hidden. 

(14) In the Arabic text of this letter, the third person singular is employed in place of the second. This is 

customary form of respect. 

(15) Hajar, a town of Arabia, in the province of Bahrain, was renowned for the abundance of its dates; 
whence the proverb : “ Like him who carries dates to Hajar. ” It is equivalent to the English one of carrying 
coals to Newcastle. 

(16) ImAd ad-Din, who met al-MubArak Ibn at-TaAwizi at Damascus subsequently to the year 540 (A. D. 
1146), says that he was a holy and virtuous shaikh, of an engaging aspect, agreeable in his manners, and 
pleasing in his discourse. — [Iharida, MS. No. 1447, fol. 72 v.) 


IBN AL-MUALLIM THE POET. 


Abu T-Ghanaim Muhammad Ibn AlilbnFaris Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain 
Ibn al-Kasim al-Wasiti (native ofWdsit) al-Hurthi, surnamedNajm ad-Din (star of 
religion), and generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Muallim [the son of the 
preceptor ), was a celebrated poet. His pieces are so replete with pathetic sentiment 
and natural delicacy of thought, that they seem to melt with tenderness. He was 
one of those whose poems got into wide circulation, whose name acquired popularity, 
and whose verses procured them public esteem, wealth, and influence. The com¬ 
position of verses formed the occupation of his life, and the epoch in which he 
lived encouraged him to persevere. His poems are chiefly amatory, eulogistic, or 
miscellaneous : the style is easy and the thoughts are just. The greater part of his 
poetry is devoted to the description of love, desire, affection, and passion ; his verses 
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seize the heart and possess a charm to which very few are insensible : people listen to 
them with pleasure and retain them in their mind; they communicate them one to 
another; preachers quote them in their exhortations, and the assemblies listen with 
delight. I heard some shaikhs of al-Bataih (1) say that Ibn al-Muallira's poetry 
derived its touching effect from a single circumstance, namely : that every kasida 
which he composed was immediately committed to memory by the dervishes ( fakirs 
belonging to the order which is called the Rifdite, after its founder the shaikh Ahmad 
lbn ar-Rifai (vol. I. p. 152), and, as they sung these poems at their ( religious ) 
concerts for the purpose of exciting their souls to a slate of mystic rapture, the 
blessed influence of their sighs passed into and pervaded his poetry. I found them 
all convinced of this as of a fact which left no doubt on their minds. (Be lids as it 
may , I shall only observe), in a summary manner, that his poems resemble elegies, 
and that no man with the least spark of love in his bosom can hear them without 
yielding to their charm and feeling his passion revive, A mutual jealousy subsisted 
between Ibn al-Muallim and lbn at-Taawizi (p. 162 of this vol.); this led the latter to 
satirize our poet in a piece of verse rhyming in j, which, though very fine, we need 
not insert. Ibn al-Muallim composed a long kasida which opens thus : 

Briug back the camels which have hastened off with their fair burdens; when the mansion is 
no longer inhabited, it ceases to be home. In that valley resided (a maid) from whose access 
you were debarred, and whose pliant waist laughed to scorn the willow-branch. She betrayed 
.her inconstancy at (our) first assignation (by staying away) ; who now can engage that she will 
fulfil a second promise? How can we meet whilst ( warriors) of her tribe, sons of combat and 
lions of battle, surround her? ( warriors ) who long have borne the spear, and whose hands, 
methinks, were only formed to wield the pliant lance. They have girded the bright swords, 
and nought is seen in the nomadic camp, but the Indian cimeter and the pike. If I turned 
away, ’twas to avoid the observation of foes and not from satiety or indifference. Inhabitants of 
Noman (2)1 where are the days we passed atTuwaila? (Tell me where!) inhabitants of Nomin! 


In another poem, he says: 

How often did I say : “ Beware (the valley of) al-Akik, for its gazelles (maidens) are wont (3) 
“ to make its lions ( warriors ) their prey.” Yet you chose to chase the tender fawns of Hijaz, 
and fortune being adverse, you became their prey. 

He says again, in another kasida : 

0 neighbours! the tears which flowed ( from my eyes were once plentiful and) worthless,but 
,(separated as we noiv are) by the hands of absence, ( they are exhausted and) precious. Let 
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us tarry at the valley ( where my beloved resided ); stop there for an instant short as that which' 
is required to gird on a mantle or undo a camel’s fetter. How often did I station there! Such' 
moments I would cheaply purchase with my life; judge then if I would spare my wealth. 

In another kasida , he says : 

(/ swore ) an oath by the intoxicating moisture enclosed within the lips [of my beloved) and en¬ 
circled with hidden pearls, that, when the camel-driver reached the hill from which al-Ozaib (4)- 
could be seen, I should breathe my last. But who now will help me to expiate my oath ? Had 
I not seen in that valley the traces of my beloved Laila and [objects to awaken my slumbering)• 
passion, I should not have returned here like one possessed {by a demon). 

The motive which induced Ibn al-Muallim to compose the kasida (from which' 
this last passage is extracted ) was, that he, al-Ablah (p. 159 of this vol.) and Ibn 
at-Taawizi (p. 162 of this vol.) having read the exquisite kasida of Surr-Durr’s 
(vol. II. p. 321) which begins with this verse : Is it thus that the love of all (my) 
contemporaries is requited ? Is such the general character of large-eyed gazelles' 
(maidens)? and of which we shall again speak in the life of Amid al-Mulk Muham¬ 
mad, they were filled with admiration, and Ibn al-Muallim composed this poem 
in the same prosodiac measure. Ibn at-Taawizi wrote, on the same occasion, 
a brilliant kasida which he sent to the sultan Salah ad-Din ( Saladin ), who was then 
in Syria. It contains the praises of this prince and begins thus : 

If your habits, when iu love, resemble mine, let us stop our camels at the two sand-hills of 
Yabrin (5). 

Al-Ablah also composed a kasida, but Ibn at-Taawizi’s is the best of the three. 
A story is handed down that Ibn al-Muallim related as follows: “When in 
“ Baghdad, 1 passed one day by the place where the shaikh A-bA ’1-Faraj Ibn al- 
“ Jauzi (vol. II. p. 96) used to hold his sittings for the purpose of delivering pious 
“ exhortations; and, seeing a dense crowd assembled, I asked a person there what 
“ had brought them together? He replied : ‘ It is the preacher Ibn al-Jauzi who 
“ ‘ is holding a sitting. ’ Not being aware that he did so, I forced my way forward 
“ till 1 could see and hear him. He was then preaching, and, in the midst of his 
“ exhortations, he exclaimed : ‘ And it has been well said by Ibn al-Muallim : 

“ ‘ The repetition of Thy name gives frescb pleasure to my ear; and hi who repeats it is 
“ charming to my sight. ’ ” 
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I was greatly struck with the coincidence of my presence and this citation of a 
verse from one of my own - poems, but neither Ibn al-Jauzi nor any person in the 
“ assembly knew that I was there.” The verse of which ha speaks belongs to one 
of his most celebrated kasidas. In another poem, lbn al-Muallim says : 

My fortitude has been overcome by a person whom I dare not make known, and iny heart’s 
blood has been wantonly shed by one whom I dare not name. She was cruel, but my tongue 
had not power to reproach her; yet my heart had strength enough to suffer her tyranny. 

On the day when the battle of the Camel was fought near Basra, the engagement 
had not yet begun, when ( the khalif ) Ali sent his cousin Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas with 
a letter to Talha and az-Zubair, in which he endeavoured to dissuade them from 
commencing hostilities. In giving Ibn al-Abbas the letter, he said : “ Do not have 
“ any interview with Talha, for you will find him ( headstrong ) as the bull which 
“ twists up its nose; he will mount an unruly camel and say it is perfectly broken (6); 
“ but meet az-Zubair, for he is of a more tractable disposition, and say to him : 
“ ‘ Thy maternal cousin (7) sends thee this message: Thou hast known me in Hijaz 
“ ‘ and wilt not know me in Irak; what has occurred to change thy former 
“ 1 * 3 feelings (8)?”' Ali was the first person who employed this expression, and 
Ibn al-Muallim inserted it in the following verse ; 

They offered him their salutations at al-Jaz€ (9), and they turned their backs on trim at al- 
Ghaur (10); what has occurred to change their former feelings? 

This verse is to be found in one of his long Jcasidas; I took Ali’s message from a 
•work entitled Nahj al-Bal&gha (the highway of eloquence (11). It is needless to ex¬ 
patiate on the beauties (12) of Ibn al-Muallim’s poetry, as his diwdn is well known 
and in general circulation. He was born on the eve of the 17th of the latter Ju- 
mada, A. H. 501 (2nd February, A. D. 1108), and he died at al-Hurlh on the 4th 
of Rajab, A. H. 592 (3rd June, A. D. 1196). — Hurthi means belonging to al- 
Hurth, which is a village in the district of Nahr Jaafar, at ten parasangs from Wasit. 
It was his native place, and he continued to reside in il till his death. 


(1) See vol. I. page 1»*. 

(*) Ste page 133 of this volume. 

(3) I suppose that the copyists have written, by mistake, wfor j2. 
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(4) Al-Ozaib is the name borne by a number of springs situated in different parts of the Arabian desert* 

(5) See page 126 of this volume. 

(6) Or : “ He will engage in difficul'ies and say that they are easily got over. ” 

(7) Safiya. the mother of az-Zubair, and Abu Talib, the father of Ali, were brother and sister. 

(8) The Arabic words signify literally : What has passed away of that wich has appeared ? This prover¬ 
bial expression is noticed by al-Maiddni, tome II. page 657 of Frey tag’s edition. 

(9) Al-Jazc [the valley)-, some valley in Arabia is here meant. 

(10) Al-Ghaur is the name given to the valley of the Jordan. 

(11) Nahj ul-Buldgha (the highway of eloquence). This work is stated by some writers to have been com¬ 
piled by the sharif AbA T-Kasim Ali al-Murtada )vol. II. p. 256), and that it consists of maxims and dis¬ 
courses uttered by Ali Ibn Abi TAlib; but the general opinion is unfavorable to its authenticity. Some large' 
commentaries have been composed to elucidate it. 

(12) I read fardid with the edition of Boulac. 


MU WAFF AK AD-DIN AL-IRB1LI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn Kaid al-Irbili ( native' 
of Arbela), surnamed Muwaffak ad-Din ( favoured in his religion), was brought up 
at Arbela, the native place of his family, but he was born at Bahrain, ( whence his 
surname of al-Bahrdni). This celebrated poet, who bore also the highest reputation 
by his knowledge of the (pure) Arabic language, displayed great talents in all the 
various species of poetry; he ranked with the most learned of the age in the sciences 
of prosody and rhyme; in poetical criticism he was one of the most acute; in dis¬ 
tinguishing faults from beauties, one of the most skilful, and in testing poetical 
compositions, one of the most expert. Having acquired some knowledge of the 
sciences of the ancients ( the Greeks), he drew up an explanation of (the difficulties 
offered by) the Book of Euclid. At Bahrain, when yet a boy, and before he had 
commenced his literary studies, he composed verses in imitation of the example 
offered by the Arabs of the desert. He was the master under whose tuition Abu 
’1-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi (vol. II. p. 556), the author of the History of Arbela, 
studied the sciences connected with the art of poetry and finished his education. 
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This writer speaks of him in his work and says, after enumerating his merits : 
“ Our shaikh Abu '1-Haram Makki al-Makislni the grammarian” — we shall give 
his life — “ had recourse to him for the solution of numerous grammatical diffi- 
“ culties, and obtained’answers to all the questions which he proposed to him.” 
Muwaffak ad-Din travelled to Shahrozur and resided there for some time; he then 
removed to Damascus and celebrated,, in a long kasida, the praises of the sultan 
Salah ad-Dln. He left a diw&n 'of good poetry and of elegant epistles. As a poet, 
he ranked with those of his contemporaries whom we have already noticed in this 
work. One of his productions is a kasida composed in honour of Zain ad-Din Abu 
T-Muzaffar Yusuf Ibn Zain ad-Din, the prince of Arbela of whom some mention has 
been made in the life of his brother Muzaffar ad-Din (vol. II. p. 536). This piece 
opens with the following lines : 

The mansion at al-Ghada has long suffered from decay, and travellers slop to shed tears over 
its ruins. Its walls have mouldered away, and nought remains but the traces which time has 
only spared to efface them hereafter. There I spent many [happy) days; but alas! they have 
passed away; the blessings of God be on those days and on that dwelling! The dark clouds of 
morning stopped over it and shed the contents of their bosom upon its naked soil; weeping over 
these ruins in the absence of my tears! may God recompense that service! Say to those who 
resided here (1): “ The ties [of friendship) with which I bound you hold no longer (2); and 
“ yet I loved you, for you [by your honorable renown) were a tree whose summit no bird could 
“ reach. Every night that passed, a guard stood around it, their lances moist with gore (3); 
“ and when a transgressor stretched his hand towards its branches, that hand was severed ( from 
“ the arm) before it touched the fruit. But the duty [of defending your honour) was at length 
“ relaxed, so that it seemed to the spectator an unprotected and an easy prize. Your soil is 
“ fruitful, but I approach not, in search of pasture, except to grounds of difficult access; God 
“ created me not to feed my flocks in a meadow easy of approach, where he may lead his flocks 
“ who will (4). When hope impelled me to court your favours, despair stood before me and 
“ turned me away. [My feelings towards you are) now the last remains of that love which 
“ commenced with desire. Think not that I shall return to you; experience has removed the 
“ bandage from my eyes; know that Zain ad Din has granted me a favour which precludes me 
“ from desiring any other. ” 

This poem is long and its eulogistic part is very fine. — His father was a native of 
Arbela and followed the profession of a merchant; like other merchants, he used to 
visit Bahrain and remain there for some time, procuring pearls from the diving- 
beds; it therefore happened that his son al-Muwaffak Abu Abd Allah was born in 
that place. The child was taken to Arbela, and, for the reason just given, the sur¬ 
name ofal-Bahrani was bestowed upon it. Muwaffak ad-Din al-Jrbili died at Arbela 
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on the eve of Sunday, the 3rd of the latter Rabi, A. H. 585 (21st May, A. B, 
1189), and was interred in the family cemetery situated to the south of al-Bast. 
Al-Mutarrizi says, in his Kitab al-Mughrib, that al-bast is a Persian word [best) which 
signifies the spreading out of the water at the mouth of a river (5).— Bahrdni means 
belonging to al-Bahrain, which is a small town near Hajar (6). Al-Azhari ( p. 48 of 
thisvol.) says that it received the name of al-Bahrain ( the two seas) because [it lies 
near the sea, and because ) a lake is situated near the villages of that place, at the 
entrance into ( the region called ) al-Ahsa. The villages of Hajar are ten parasangs 
distant from the Green Sea [thePersian Gulf). The lake is three miles in length and 
as many in breadth; its waters are brackish; they never dry up, but remain stag¬ 
nant. Abu Obaid [vol. II. p. 486) states that Abu Muhammad ( Yahya ) al-Yazldi (7) 
related the following anecdote : “ [The khalif) al-Mahdi asked me and al-Kisai 
“ [vol. II. p. 237) why a native of al-Bahrain should be called a Bahrdni, whereas 
“ a person belonging to al-Hisnain was designated as a Hisni [and not as a Hisnani). 
“ To this al-Kisfti replied that people disliked saying Hisnani on account of (the dis- 
“ agreeable sound caused by) the proximity of the two n’s; and I answered for Bah- 
“ rani, that they preferred it to Bahri, because the meaning of the latter term might 
“ be mistaken, bearing, as it does, another signification, namely : ‘ belonging to 
“ ‘ the sea.”’ — Al-Basl is the bed of a broad river passing through Arbela; the 
winter torrents and those of spring flow through it. It contains a great quantitity 
of small stones. 


(1) Literally: to neighbours. 

(2) Literally : are rotten in their strands. The strands of a rope are the smaller ropes of which it is com¬ 
posed. Ropes ase generally made of three strands of twisted cords. The Arabic word is kiwa j9), the 
plural of kuwa 

(3) Literally : The points of their spears sweated death. 

(4) Throughout this piece the poet employs, with a figurative signification, the pastoral terms employed by 
the nomadic Arabs. Feeding flocks here signifies : obtaining riches or favours. 

(5) At the end of the article the author informs us what the Bast of Arbela is. 

(6) See page 168 oi this volume. 

(7) His life will be found in this work. 
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1BN AD-DAHHAN. 


Abu Shujaa Muhammad Ibn Ali lbn Shoaib, surnamed Fakbr ad-Din [glory of 
religion), and generally known by the appellation of Ibn ad-Dahhan ( the son of the 
oilman ), was a native of Baghdad, a calculator of inheritance-shares ( faradi) (1), an 
arithmetician, and a philologer. Having left Baghdad, he proceeded to Mosul and 
got attached to the vizir Jamal ad-Dln al-Ispahani (2); but he afterwards passed into 
the service of the sultan Salah ad-Din, and was nominated by him director of the 
government office ( divo&n ) at Maiyafarikin. Being unable, in this post, to come to 
a good understanding with the governor of the city, he removed to Damascus and 
obtained a very inadequate pension, so that he dragged on a miserable existence. 
In the year 586 (A. D. 1190), he went to Egypt, and subsequently returned to 
Damascus, where he settled. He drew up, on the partition of inheritances, a number 
of works, containing tables, and, amongst other treatises, he composed a Gharib al- 
Hadilh (unusual expressions occurring in the Traditions ), the contents of which fill 
sixteen small volumes. In this production he employed certain letters by means of 
which any word sought for could be found out. His pen was more eloquent than 
his tongue. He compiled also a history and other works. Abu T-Barakat Ibn al- 
Mustaufi (vol. II. p. 556) mentions him in the History of Arbela, and counts him 
among the strangers who visited that city : “ He was, ” says he, “a man of learning 
“ and varied information; he composed some good poetry.” This historian then 
gives the verses composed by Ibn ad-Dahhan in praise of the shaikh Taj ad-Dln Abu 
’1-Yumn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan al-Kindi [vol. 1. p. 54.6) The kdtib Imad ad-Dln also 
speaks of him with high commendation in the Kharida, and gives some fine 
passages from his poetry. One of these pieces is the following, composed on the 
grammarian Abu Muhammad Said Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn ad-Dahhan, generally known 
by the surname of an-Nasih [the monitor), who had lost one of his eyes; we have al¬ 
ready spoken of this person (vol. I. p. 574-) ; 

Ad-DahhSn is not far from having a son more deceitful (3) than himself in two ways. (’TVs 
like) one of the wonders of the sea, you may well relate it: [the son has) a single eye and a 
double face (4). 
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Another of the passages ciled in the same work is the following, addressed to a 
person of rank on his recovery from sickness : 

The people made a vow that on the day of thy recovery they would hold a fast; I alone vowed 
not to hold one, but to break it, For I knew that the day of thy recovery would be a festival; 
and on such days I disapprove of fasting though obliged to do so by a vow. 

He composed also some fine poems for recitation. He was well skilled in astro¬ 
nomy and in the use of astronomical tables. His death took place at al-Hilla tas- 
Saifiya in the month of Safar, A. H. 590 (January-February, A. D. 1194). He had 
set out from Damascus to perform the pilgrimage, and, in returning, he took the 
road leading to Irak; but, on arriving at al-Hilla, his camel fell under him, and a 
piece of the wooden saddle struck him in the face and killed him on the spot. His 
stature was low, his face smooth, his beard long, thin, and white, inclining to 
yellow. — Some say that he bore the surname of Burhan ad-Din (proof of religion). 
— Having already spoken of al-Hilla {vol. I. p. 634), we need not repeat our obser¬ 
vations. 


(1) See vol. I. page 421, wheie the word furtid must be replaced by fardid. 

(2) The life of the vizir JamAl ad-Din Abb Jaafar Muhammad al-Ispahani will be found in this volume. 

(3) Dahhdn signifies not only an oilman but deceitful. 

(4) A double face means duplicity, the influence of the evil-eye was particularly active in one-eyed men . 


IBN-ONAIN. 


Abu ’l-Mah&sin Muhammad Ibn Nasr Ibn al-Husain Ibn Onain al-Ansari, surna- 
med Sharaf ad-Din (nobleness of religion ), was born in Damascus, but his family 
belonged to Kufa. With him closed the series of our great poets; his equal has 
never since appeared, and, towards the close of his life, he remained without a 
rival. In his poetical compositions, excellent as they are, he did not confine him¬ 
self to one particular style; on the contrary, he displayed his talents in all the 
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various branches of that art. His literary information was most extensive ; the 
greater part of the poetry composed by the Arabs of the desert was familiar to him, 
and, as I have been informed, he could repeat from memory the contents of Ibn 
Duraid’s ( p . 38 of this vol.) philological work, the Jamhara. He had a strong 
passion for satire and took pleasure in attacking the reputation of others; along 
kasida of his, to which he gave the title of Mikrdd al-A&rad (the scissors to cut up 
reputations ), is directed against some of the chief men at Damascus. The recurrence 
of his ipvectives against individuals having obliged the sultan Salah ad-Din to banish 
him from that city, he composed, on leaving it, the following lines : 

■Why have you banished an honest man who never committed a crime, who never stole? Ex¬ 
pel the muwazzin from your country, if all are to be expelled who speak the truth (1). 

Ibn Onain travelled over various countries, such as Syria, Irak, Mesopotamia, 
Adarbaijan, Rhora$an, Ghazna, Khowarezm, and Transoxiana; he next visited India 
and Yemen, which latter country was then under the rule of Saif al-Islam Toghtikin 
Ibn Aiyub [vol. 1. p. 655), the brother of the sultan Salah ad-Din. After residing 
there for some time, he proceeded to Damascus by way of Hijaz and Egypt. From 
Damascus he made frequent excursions to other cities and returned home again. 
In the year 623 (A. D. 1226) I saw him at Arbela, but did not obtain any thing from 
him (2); he had been sent there on a political mission by al-Malik al-Muazzam 
Sharaf 1 ad-Din Isa, the son of al-Malik al-Aadil and sovereign of Damascus [vol. II. 
p. 428). He made but a short stay, and set out again. When in India, he wrote 
the following lines to his brother at Damascus : the second verse he borrowed from 
Abu ’1-Ala T-Maarri [vol. 1. p. 94), but this he was well entitled to do [if we take into 
consideration his own talents) : 

Separated as we are, I forgive thy silence, for I know that thy letters could not find a bearer; 
and I pardon thy taif (3) its cruelty [in not visiting my slumbers), for, after travelling all night, 
it was still separated from me by a journey of many days (4). 

How well that is expressed, and with what elegance he introduces the verse of Abu 
’1-AIa! The same thought recurs indifferent passages of his poetry; thus, in a long 
kastda, he says: 

O zephyr that comest from Tall Rahit and the meadows of al-Hima! how hast thou found thy 
way to India? 
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He said also, in a piece composed at Aden, a city in Yemen : 

O my friends! I ask not your taif to visit (my slumbers ); for, alas I how far is ad-DailamiySt 
from Aden! 

Ad’Dailamiyat, Tall Rahil, and al-Hima are places situated in the plain of Da¬ 
mascus. The verse in al-Maarri’s poem, which precedes the one given above, runs 
as follows : 

I asked how far it was from al-Akik to al-Hima? and I marvelled at the wide interval and the 
journey’s length. 

Al-Maarri borrowed this thought from Dibil lbn Ali T-Khuzai, a poet of whom we 
have already spoken (col. 7. p. 507). Dibil composed a satire on the khalif al- 
Motasim billah, the son of H&run ar-Rashtd, and, search having been made for him, 
he fled from Irak to Egypt and took up his residence at Uswan [Syene), in the farthest 
extremity of that country. On this occasion he composed the verses which follow : 

A man driven by his apprehensions to Uswan has not preserved the least trace of fortitude. 
I have fixed my abode in a spot which the eye cannot reach, and which the taif itself would be 
unable to attain, were it to undertake so fatiguing a journey. 

We have been here led away from our subject, but one word brings on another. 
—Subsequently to the death of the sultan Salah ad-Din, when al-Malik al-Aadil took 
possession of Damascus (5), lbn Onain was absent on the journey which he undertook 
in consequence of his banishment; but [on learning the events which had taken place), 
he directed his steps towards Damascus arid wrote to al-Malik al-Aadil the kasida 
rhyming in r, wherein he requests permission to enter the city. In this poem he 
describes Damascus, relates the sufferings which he underwent in foreign lands, and 
addresses a most touching appeal to that prince’s commiseration. This piece, which 
is of the highest beauty, begins thus: 

Could it harm the taif of my friends, were it to undertake a nocturnal journey [and visit me)? 
Could it harm (my foes), did they let me indulge in sleep (6) ? 

In the beginning of the poem he describes Damascus, its gardens, rivers, and the 
delightful spots in its vicinity; he then alludes to his banishment in these terms : 

I left it, but not willingly; I abandoned it, but notthrough hatred; and I journeyed forth, but 
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not from choice. I seek to share in ( the princes) bounty which overspreads every land; how 
strange that ( by me alone his favours) must be requested by urgent prayers! I (therefore) 
veil the face of my eulogiums, not to profane them; and, disguising (my talents), I tuck up the 
(proud) train of my expectations. 

In the same piece, he says, complaining of his sufferings during his absence from 
home : 

To thee I complain of the pains of absence; time passed so slowly, that each of those days 
seemed to me a month; my existence never brightens up, the traces of love are never effaced 
from my heart, and the hand of slumber never touches my eyelids. My days are spent in an 
abode far from the luxuriant vegetation (of Damascus), and I pass the nights, debarred from 
access to the pure water (of its streams). Strange that all mankind should repose under the 
tutelary shade of these (princes), and that I alone should be an outcast in the desert! 

This is a most beautiful kasida, and it surpasses, in my opinion, Abu Bakr lbn 
Amm6r al-Andalusi’s (p. 127 of this vol.) kasida in the same rhyme and measure, 
which commences thus and of which we have already spoken : 

Pass round the glass, for the zephyr has come. 

When al-Malik al-Aadil read lbn Onain’s poem, he authorised him to enter Da¬ 
mascus. On arriving there, the poet said : 

I satirised the grandees in Jillik (7), and I appalled the lower ranks by my invectives against 
the higher. Driven from it I was, but I returned despite them all. 

He displayed great acuteness in the composition and solution of enigmas, and, 
when any were sent to him in writing, he resolved them immediately and wrote 
back an answer in verse, much finer than the question was. As he had no induce¬ 
ment for collecting his poetical works into a diw&n, he never undertook that task, 
so that now his pieces are only found dispersed and in different hands. A native 
of Damascus made a small collection of his poems, but this diwdn does not contain 
the tenth part of what he composed, and we even perceive in it some things which 
are not his. Ibn Onain was a man of great wit, gaiety, and humour. One of his 
kasidas, in which he speaks of his travels and mentions his journey towards the East, 
contains the following admirable verse : 

I penetrate into (8) the heart of the East, as if I were searching in its recesses for the lustre of 
renown. 
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In a word, his poetry abounds with beauties. In one of the months of the year 
649 (A. D. 1251-2), being then in Cairo, I had a dream (9) in which I saw IbnOnain 
holding a broad, red-coloured sheet of paper, on which were inscribed about fifteen 
verses. “ I composed these verses,” said he, “ for al-Malik al-Muzaffar [vol. II- 
“ p. 391), the sovereign of Hamat.” That prince was dead at the time of which I 
am speaking. The assembly where we were seemed to be numerous, and he read 
the verses to us. One of them struck me greatly and I repeated it over and over in 
my dream ; when I awoke, it was impressed on my memory and I give it here : 

To recite verses is not laudable, unless he whose praises they extol be deserving. 

This verse is not to be found in his poems. In the life of Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi 
(vol. II. p. 654), we have spoken of him and his poem which rhymes in/; we have 
also mentioned him in the life of Saif al-Islam (vol. I. p. 655). High favour was 
shown to him by different sovereigns, and he filled the post of vizir at Damascus, 
towards the end of al-Malik al-Muazzam’s reign and during the reign of al-Malik an- 
Nasir, that prince’s son. On the accession of al-Malik al-Ashraf, he resigned his 
office, and, having retired to his house, he continued to reside there and never again 
occupied a situation under government. His birth took place at Damascus on 
Monday, the 9th of Shaaban, A. H. 549 (19th October, A. D. 1154), and he died in 
that city on Monday evening, the 20th of the first Rabl, A. H. 630 (4th January, 
A.D.1233). The next morning, he was interred in the mosque founded by himself 
at Ard al-Mizza ( the land of al-Mizza), which is a village at the gate of Damascus. Ibn 
ad-Dubailhi (p. 102 of this vol.) slates that he heard him say : “We came originally 
“ from a place in Kufa called Masjid Bani ’n-Najjar ( the mosque of the Najj&rides), 
“ and we drew our descent from the Ansars. ” Subsequently to my copying this 
passage, I visited the tomb of Bilal, Muhammad’s muwazzin (10), which is situated 
in the cemetery lying outside that gate of Damascus which is called Bab as-Saghir. 
On coming out of the chapel erected over the grave, I observed a large tomb near 
the door (or near the gate), and, being informed that it was Ibn Onain’s, I stopped 
and invoked on him the mercy of God. 

(1) When the muwazzin calls the people to prayer, he proclaims that there is but one God and that Muham¬ 
mad is the apostle of God. It is to this the poet alludes. 

(2) The author means that he did not learn any of Ibn Onain’s verses from that poet’s own lips. 

(3) See vol. I. page xxxvi. 
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(*) Laterally : by stations. 

(5) The occupation of Damascus by al-Malik al-AAdil took place A. H. 592 {A. D. 1195). 

' (6) The poet means: Could it harm my jealous foes, were they to allow me to sleep, so that I might see the 
taif in my dreams. 

(7) Jillik was one of the names given to Damascus. See vol. I. page 195. 

(8) Laterally : I split the heart. 

(9) The belief of Moslims in dreams is well known. 

(10) BilAl Ibn RabAh, an Abyssinian mavila to Abu Bakr, embraced Islamism at an early period and fought 
in all Muhammad’s battles. He was the only muwaizin whom Muhammad ever employed to call the people 
to prayer, and he accompanied him in all his expeditions and sojournings. BilAl died at Damascus, towards 
A. H. 20 (A. D. 641), aged sixty-four years. 


AL-KAIM AL-OBA1DI. 


Abu ’l-K&sim Muhammad, celled also Nizar, was the son of Abu Muhammad Obaid 
Allah, surnamed al-Mahdi, the same who established an empire in Maghrib. Abu 
T-Kasim bore the title of al-Kaim [the maintainer). We have already spoken of his 
father [vol. II. page 77), and of his son Al-Mansur Ismail [vol. I. page 218). 
Having been solemnly proclaimed by his father as the next successor to the throne of 
Ifrikiya and the adjoining country, his name was inscribed on all the official papers 
and the umbrella (of state) was borne over his head. On the death of his father 
[A. H. 322, A. D. 934), the people renewed to him their oath of allegiance. He 
had been twice sent by his father to conquer Egypt; the first time, he set out on the 
18th of ZuT-Hijja,A. H. 301 (15lh July,A. D. 914), and, having taken possession of 
Alexandria and al-Faiyum, he levied the land-tax ( khar&j ) throughout the greater 
part of Egypt and oppressed the people (1). In the second expedition, he reached 
Alexandria in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 307 (August, A. D. 919), with a 
numerous army. The officer who governed there in the name of thetmdm (khalif) 
al-Muktadir having retired at his approach, al-Kaim took possession of the city and 
marched to al-3iza with an immense body of troops. Intelligence of these events 
having reached Baghdad, al-Muktadir provided Munis al-Khadim (the eunuch) with 
men and money, and sent him to repel the invader. Munis hastened by forced 
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marches lo Old Cairo, and found, on his arrival, that al-Kaim had obtained possession 
of al-Jiza, al-Ushmunain and the greater part of as-Said (Upper ligypt)■ The two 
armies then met, and a number of desperate conflicts ensued; but al-Kaim having 
lost a great part of his men and horses by pestilence and famine, departed for 
lfrikiya, and was pursued to some distance by the Egyptian army. He entered al- 
Mahdiya on Tuesday, the 3rd of the month of Rajab, the same year (29th November, 
A. D. 919. It Was under his reign that Abu Yazid Makhlad Ibn Kaidad the 
Kharijite revolted (against the Shiite dynasty ). To give the particulars of this 
insurrection would lead us too far; and, besides, we have already related, in the life 
of al-Mansur [vol. 1. page 219), what happened to this rebel and how he died a 
prisoner (2). Al-Kaim was born at Salamiya [vol. II. p. 79), in the month of Mu- 
harram, A. H. 280 (March-April, A. D. 893),—some say, in 282, and others again, 
in 277.—He was taken to Maghrib by his father, and he died on Sunday, the 13th 
of Shawwal, A. H. 334 (18th May, A. D. 946), at al-Mahdiya, where Abu Yazid 
held him blockaded. Ismail, al-Kaim’s son, concealed his father’s death lest the 
insurgent chief, who was then in the neighbourhood, under the walls of Susa, 
should learn the event and conceive fresh hopes of success. He, therefore, left all 
things as they were, and distributed donations and presents in abundance. He 
avoided also assuming the title of khalif, and headed his letters with these words : 
From the emir Ismail, the designated successor to the command of the Moslims (3). 


(1) He was then obliged to evacuate Egypt by Minis the eunuch, who had been sent against him by the 
khalif al-Muktadir.— (Ibn al-Athir.) 

(2) Ibn Khaldftn gives a full account of Abi Yazid’s revolt in his History of the Berbers, tome II. 

(3) Literally: The holder of the covenant of the Moslims. That is: the person to whom the Moslims had 
engaged their fealty as successor to the throne. 


AL-MOTAMID IBN ABBAD. 


Al-Motamid ala ’Hah (the supported by God ) Abu ’1-Rasim Muhammad, the son of 
al-Motadid billah Abu Amr Abbad, the son of az-Zafir al-Muwaiyad billah Abu 
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T-Kasim Muhammad, k&di of Seville, the son of Abu ’1-Walid Ismail, the son of 
Kuraish, the son of Abbad, the son of Amr, the son of Aslam, the son of Amr, the 
son of Itaf, the son of Noaim, a member [by descent ) of the tribe of Lakhm ( al-Lakhmi ) 
and a descendant of an-Noman Ibn al-Mundir, the last king of al-Hira (1) was 
sovereign of Cordova, Seville, and the portion of the Spanish peninsula situated in 
the proximity of these two cities. It was of him and his father that a certain poet 
said: 


The sons of Abb&d, the progeny of the Mundirs, (there is an originl) have added fresh lustre 
to the renown of their ancestors. Glory has engendered no other offspring but these heroes; 
the childen of glory are few. 

The authority which this dynasty acquired in Spain originated in the following 
manner : —Noaim and his son Itaf were the first of the family who passed from the 
East into Spain; they were natives of al-Arish, an ancient city which marks the point 
of separation between Syria and Egypt, and is situated on the edge of the Syrian 
desert. (On their arrival in Spain) they settled at Tumln, a village in that district 
of the province of Seville which is called Tushana (Tocina). Itaf left issue, and 
ope of his descendants, the k&di az-Zafir Muhammad Ibn Ismail, was the first of the 
family who, in that country, emerged from obscurity. Having risen to the post of 
k&di at Seville, he acted towards the people with such justice and moderation as drew 
on him the attention of every eye and the love of every heart. When the sovereign 
of Cordova (2), Yahya Ibn Ali Ibn Hammud al-Hasani, surnamed al-Motali, who 
was a prince of a tyrannical disposition, laid siege to Seville, the chief men of that 
city went to the k&di Muhammad and said to him; “ Seest thou not what this tyrant 
“ hath brought down upon us, and how he hath destroyed the property of the peo- 
“ pie? Arise then with us, and let us go forth against him; we will give thee the 
“ sovereignty over us and concede to thee the supreme authority.” He accepted 
their proposal, and they sallied forth against Yahya. That prince, who was then 
intoxicated with wine, mounted on horseback to encounter them, and met with his 
death. The power of Muhammad Ibn Ismail being thus established, he obtained 
possession of Cordova and other places. The history of his proceedings with the 
pretended Hisham Ibn al-Hakam is well known: Hisham Ibn al-Hakam, the last 
Omaiyide sovereign of Spain, had allowed al-Mansur Ibn Abi Aamir not only to 
acquire an absolute authority over him, but to exclude him from all communication 
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with the public; no orders issued from the palace but such as were dictated by that 
minister; the prince was debarred from the exercise of power and deprived of all the 
attributes of royalty, with the exception of the imperial title and the mention of his 
name in the khotba ( public prayer) offered up from the pulpits. Nothing was then 
heard of him for upwards of twenty years, and various changes had taken place when 
the kddi Muhammad was informed, some time after his accession and the reduction 
of the ( neighbouring ) cities under his rule, that -Hisham Ibn al-Hakam was in a 
mosque at Kalat Rabah ( Calatrava ,). He immediately sent for him, and having 
placed the supreme authority in his hands, he constituted himself the vizir of this 
[mock sovereign). Alluding to this circumstance, the h&fiz Abu Muhammad Ibn 
Hazm az-Zahiri ( vol. II. p. 267) says, in his Nukat al-Ards : “An imposture the 
“ like of which never occurred before : upwards of twenty years had elapsed 
“ since the death of Hisham Ibn al-Hakam, surnamed al-Muwaiyad, when there 
“ appeared a man called Khalaf al-Hasri ( the mat-maker) , who gave himself 
“ out for that prince, and, being proclaimed sovereign, the public prayer was 
“ offered up in his name, at different periods, from all the pulpits of Spain. He 
“ caused great bloodshed; armies encountered in battle on his account, and during 
“ more than twenty years he persevered in his pretensions. The k&di Muhammad 
“ Ibn Ismail held the rank of vizir under him and possessed all the authority. 
“ Things continued in this state till the false Hisham’s death, when the kddi as- 
“ sumed the supreme power. ” [This kddi) was a man of great learning and skilled 
in literature; he possessed a perfect knowledge of the means by which empires are 
governed, and he continued to reign with absolute authority till his death. This 
event took place on Sunday, the 29th of the first Jumada, A. H. 433 (24th January, 
A. D. 1042). He was interred in the citadel of Seville. Some say that he died 
towards the year 450 ; different dates also are assigned to his accession; Imad ad-Din 
mentioning, in his Kharida, the year 414 (A. D. 1023-4), and others giving the 
year 424. God best knows the truth in all these statements 1 — On the death of 
Muhammad the kddi, his son Abu. Amr Abbad, surnamed al-Motadid billah, 
succeeded to the supreme command. Speaking of this prince, Abu ’1-Hasan Ali 
Ibn Bassam says, in his Dakhira (3): “ Then the authority passed to Abbad, in the 
“ year 433; he at first bore the surname of Fakhr ad-Dawlat (glory of the empire ), 
“ and afterwards that of al-Motadid (4). He was the axle of the mill-stone of 
“ civil discord and the utmost limit of affliction : think of a man whom neither 
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“ strong nor weak could withstand (5), from whom neither the near nor the distant 
“ could escape; a mighty prince who consolidated the power which had been shaken; 
“ a lion who, whilst crouching, devoured the fawn; a precipitate ( politician ) against 
“ whom even the aslucious had lo be on their guard, and a dastard of whom the 
“ bravest warriors stood in awe; misguided, he followed the rightpath; consolidating 
“ ( the stale), he cut away and spared not; he assaulted, and the people were hostile 
“ [to him). Yet, he established his authority, agitated as he was (6), so that he ex- 
“ tended his power, enlarged his kingdom, multiplied his troops, and increased his 
“ means. Besides this, ho was gifted with a handsome face, a body perfect in its 
“ proportions, a colossal stature, a liberal hand (7), penetration of intellect, presence 
“ of mind, and a just perception. By these qualities he surpassed all his contem- 
“ poraries; and moreover, before ambition led him to aspire after power, he had 
“ looked into literature with a close glance and an acute apprehension ; so that by 
“ his quick intelligence, he acquired an abundant stock of information, noted down 
“ without serious study, without advancing far into its depths, without extensive 
“ reading, and without indulging.in the passion of collecting books of that kind. 
“ With these accomplishments, he derived from his genius the talent of expressing 
“ his thoughts in an ornate style. He composed also pieces of verse remarkable for 
“ sweetness, containing thoughts which the natural turn of his disposition enabled 
“ him to attain, expressing perfectly well what hewished to say, and displaying such 
“ excellence as caused them to be copied by literary men. To these brilliant quali- 
“ ties he united a liberal disposition, wherein he rivalled the ( copious ) rain-clouds. 
“The history of al-Motadid, in all his actions and his various projects, is singular and 
“ striking. He was addicted to women, of whom he had great numbers and of va- 
“ rious races; in this indulgence he reached a point to which none of his contempo- 
“ raries ever went, and, by its frequency and his natural vigour, he begot a nume- 
“ rous progeny. It is said that he had about twentysonsand as manydaughters(8).” 
This writer gives some pieces composed by him, of which this is one : 

When the night was washing from its eyes the collvrium (of darkness ) with the water of 
morning, and the zephyr blew mildly, we drank an old ( liquor , in colour ) like gold, in perfume 
strong, and in body weak (9). 

In the life of Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ammar (p. 127 of this voi, we have given 
some extracts from the two kasidas composed by that vizirin honour of al-Motadid ? 10 : 
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one of these poems rhymes in r and the other in m. Al-Motadid is thus described 
in a piece of verse composed by his son al-Motamid : 

A generous prince, bestowing thousands before the request is made, and who offers excuses, 
thinking his gifts too smalt. His hand is kissed by every mighty man, and were it not for its 
moisture (its liberality), we should say it is the sacred stone (of Mekka’s temple). 

He continued in the glory of power and the enjoyment of pleasure, till he was 
attacked by a quinsy which soon carried him off. On perceiving his death draw 
near, he ordered a singer to be brought in, with the intention of drawing an omen 
from the first words of the piece which might be sung, and the singer commenced 
with this verse : 

We kill time, knowing that it will kill us; mix then the fwine), young girl! with the water 
of the cloud and give us to drink. 

From the»e words he drew a bad omen, and effectively,[he only survived fivedays. 
His death took place at Seville, on Monday, the 1st of the latter Jumada, A. H. 461 
(28th March, A. f). 1069), and he was interred there the next day. His son al-Mota¬ 
mid ala’Halt Abu T-Kasim Muhammad succeeded to the throne. Speaking of al- 
Motamid, Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Kattaa [vol.II. p . 265) says, in his Lumah al-Mulah: 
“ The most liberal, the most hospitable, the most munificent, and the most power- 
“ ful of all the princes who ruled in Spain. His court was therefore the halting 
“ place of travellers (11), the rendezvous of poets, the point towards which all hopes 
“ were turned, and the haunt of men of talent; so much so, that, at the door of no 
“ ether contemporary prince were to be found so many eminent poets and literary 
“ men as were assembled in his presence (12).” Ibn Bassam says, in the Dakhira : 
“ Al-Motamid Ibn Abbad left some pieces of verse ( beautiful ) as the bud when it opens 
to disclose the flower; and, had the like been composed by persons who made of 
“ poetry a profession and a merchandise, they would still have been considered as 
“ charming, admirable, and singulary original.” One of these pieces is the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Thou hast often shunned me, though sometimes events induced thee to treat me kindly. 
The time of our separation seemed ( dismal) as night, and the moments of our meeting ( bright ) 
as the moon. 
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Tins idea bears some relation to (bat which a poet has cxpresse I in the following 
verses of a poem : 

The light of morning removed (the cover of darkness) off her face, and the mole of her cheek 
arose, imbued with moisture. The mole on her cheek seemed like a single moment of (a 
misti'ess’) displeasure during the hours of love. 

Having resolved to send his concubines from Cordova to Seville, he set out with 
them and escorted them from night-fall till morning. He then bade them farewell 
and returned back, reciting some verses, two of which ran as follows : 

I travelled with them whilst the robe of night was of one uniform colour, but, when it appear¬ 
ed striped [by the rays of dawn), I stopped to say farewell, aud the morning received from my 
hand those stars. 

This idea is highly beautiful. He said also on the subject of his bidding them 
farewell : 

Early in the morning, when I stopped to say farewell, standards were waving in the court of 
the castle, apd we wept blood; so that, by the shedding of red tears, our eyes appeared like 
wounds. 

This is an imitation of the thought which a poet has thus expressed : 

I wept blood, so that a person said : “ This youth is bleeding from the nose with the lids 
“ of his eyes. ” 

A similar idea occurs also in a piece of al-Aliwardi’s which we have already given 
( p . 146 of this vol.). The following verses are by al-Motamid : 

Were the eyes of delators not fixed upon me, and did f not fear that the guards might tell, 
I should have made you a visit to retribute your cruelty, even were I to creep on my face or 
walk on my head (13). 

He addressed the following lines from his palace at Cordova to his boon compa¬ 
nions who had made a morning party at az Zahra, inviting them to come and carouse 
with him lhal evening : 

On your account, the palace envied az-Zahra, and I swear by my existence and yours that it 
was not in the wrong ! At az-Zahra’vou rose as suns to light the day; appear near us as mw-ns 
to light the night. 
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This idea is novel and striking.— “ Az-Zahra (14) is one of the most admirable 
‘ * edifices in the world; its erection was commenced in the beginning of the year 325 
“ (November, A. D. 936) by Abu '1-Mutarrif Abd ar-Rahman, surnamed an-Nasir, 
“ (the son of Muhammad, the son of Abd Allah), who was one of the Omaiyide sove- 
“ reigns of Spain. It lies at the distance of four miles and two-thirds from Cordova. 
“ Its length, from east lowest, is two thousand seven hundred cubits, and its breadth, 
“ from north to south (15),one thousandfive hundred cubits; the number of its pillars 
“ is four thousand three hundred, and it has upwards of fifteen thousand (?) doors. 
“ An-Nasir divided the revenue of the state into three portions; one was given to the 
“ troops, another deposited in the treasury, and the third spent on the construction 
‘ ‘ of the Zahra. The taxes of Spain at that time amounted to five millions four hun- 
“ dred and eighty thousand dinars, besides seven hundred and sixty-five thousand 
‘ 1 dinars produced by the tolls and the demesnes of the sovereign. The Zahra is one 
“ of the most colossal buildings erected by man, the most splendid and the most 
“ renowned (16),” The preceding indications are taken from Ibn Bashkuwal’s 
History of Spain ( vol . I. p. 491),— The celebrated poet Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Isa Ibn Muhammad al-Lakhmi ad-Dani felt a natural partiality for the Abbad family 
in consequence of the patronage which he had received from al-Motamid (17); and he 
celebrated the praises of that prince in a number of beautiful pieces. In one of 
these poems, he mentions al-Motamid’s four sons, namely : ar-Rashid Obaid Allah, 
ar-Radi Yazid, al-Mamun al-Fath, and al-Mutamin. In this piece, he says, with the 
utmost elegance : 

(He is) a helper in want, an assister in adversity; in armour, he appals; in silks, he excites 
admiration. ( His are) beauty, beneficence, rank, and power; (he is) like the noontide sun, 
the ( refreshing ) cloud, the lightning (which announces the genial rains) and the thunder (which 
threatens). With his blood he raised a monument of glory, and he enlarged that edifice by 
sons, mighty and resolute; four in number, like the temperaments, combined to maintain in 
health the body of renown and the nobleness of ancient descent. 

Notwithstanding the illustrious deeds and the generosity of this family, it could not 
escape detraction : thus, Abu ’1-Hasan Jaafar Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Hajj al-Lhrki (18) 
said of them : 

Mourn for the world and for the death of beneficence, since beneficence subsists not in the 
family of Abbad 1 I passed three months with them as a visitor, yet never obtained a dinner; I 
then left them and received no provisions for my journey. 
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At that lime, Alphonso (VI), the son of Ferdinand, the sovereign of Castile and 
king of the Spanish Franks, had become so powerful that the petty Moslim kings of 
that country were obliged to make peace with him and pay him tribute, lie then 
took Toledo on Tuesday, the 1st of Safar, A. H. 478 (29th May, A. D. 10851, after 
an arduous siege. That city belonged to al-Kadir billali lbn Zi ’n-Nun. In allu¬ 
sion to this event, the following verses were pronounced by Abu Muhammad Abd 
Allah lbn Faraj lbn Ghazlun al-Yahsubi, generally known by the appellation of lbn 
al-Assal (JL«*J!) at-Tulaitili, and of whom lbn Bashkuwal speaks in his Silat (19) : 

Hasten the speed of your horses, inhabitants of Spain! none can dwell in quiet there unless 
by chance. The beads (fortresses) drop off from the ends of its necklace, and soon, I think, 
the necklace of the peninsula will be broken in the middle. He who resides near evil should 
not think himself secure from its attacks; how could a man live in a basket of snakes? 

Al-Motamid lbn Abbad surpassed all the other kings in greatness of power and 
extent of empire, yet he also paid tribute to Alphonso. After capturing Toledo, the 
latter conceived hopes of getting that prince’s kingdom into his possession, and there¬ 
fore refused to receive the tribute. At the same time, he sent him a threatening 
message, ordering him to deliver up bis fortresses; on which conditioh, he might 
retain the open country as his own. These words provoked al-Motamid to such a 
degree, that he struck the ambassador and put to death all those who accompanied 
him. Alphonso had set out with the intention of besieging Cordova when he received 
intelligence of this event, and he immediately returned to Toledo in order to provide 
machines for the siege (of Seville). When the shaikhs of Islamism and its doctors 
were informed of his project, they assembled and said : “ Behold how the Moslim 
“ cities fall into the hands of the Franks whilst our sovereigns are engaged in war- 
“ ring against each other I If things continue in this state, the Franks will subdue 
“ the entire country.” They then went to the kadi (of Cordova ), Abd Allah lbn 
Muhammad lbn Adham, and conferred with him on the disasters which had befallen 
the Moslims and on the means by which they might be remedied. Every person had 
something to say, but it was finally resolved that they should write to Abu Yakub 
Yftsuf lbn Tashifin, the king of the al-Mulalhthimtin (20) and sovereign of Morocco, 
imploring his assistance. (We shall give the life of Yusuf lbn Tashifin.) The kadi 
then waited on al-Motamid and informed him of what had passed. Al-Motamid 
concurred with them on the expediency of such an application, and told the kadi to 
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bear the message himself to Yusuf lbn Tashifin. The kddi hesitated at first, but as 
the prince insisted, he retired, imploring of the Almighty that things might turn out 
■well. Having then written to the sovereign of Morocco, acquainting him with what 
had taken place, he despatched the letter by one of his slaves. When Yusuf lbn 
Tashifin received this communication, he set out in all haste for Ceuta; and the kddi, 
with a numerous company, proceeded to the same place for the purpose of meeting 
that monarch and representing to him the situation of the Moslims. Yusuf then gave 
orders that the army should be taken over to Algeziras, which is a cityin the territory 
of Spain, whilst he himself remained at Ceuta, a city in the territory of Morocco and 
lying opposite to Algeziras. He recalled from ( the city of) Morocco the troops which 
he had left there, and when all were assembled, he sent them across to Spain, and 
followed with a body of ten thousand men. Al-Motamid, who had also assembled an 
army, went to meet him ; and the Moslims, on hearing the news, hastened from every 
countryfor the purposeof combating the infidels. On receiving intelligence of these 
events, Alphonso, who was then at Toledo, took the field with forty thousand horse, 
exclusive of the other troops which came to join him. He wrote also a long and 
threatening letter to Yusuf lbn Tashifin, w r ho inscribed on the back of it these words: 
What will happen thou shalt seel and returned it. On reading the answer, Alphonso 
was filled with apprehension, and observed that this was a man of resolution. The 
two armies then advanced and met at a place called az-Zallaka, -near the town of 
Batalyaus (Badajoz), where they formed in line. The Moslims gained thd victory, 
and Alphonso fled with a few others, after witnessing the extermination of his troops. 
Some state that this engagement took place on a Friday, in one of the first ten days 
of the month of Ramadan, A. 11. 479, but the true dale is the middle ( the 12lk) of 
Rajab of that year (23rd October, A. D. 1086). This year was adopted in Spain as 
the commencement of a new era, and was called theyear of az-Zallaka. The battle 
of az-Zallaka is one of the most celebrated in history. Al-Motamid on lhatdaymade 
a most firm resistance, and numerous wounds in his face and body attested his un¬ 
daunted courage. The beasts of burden and the arms of the enemy fell into the 
hands of the Moslims. The emir Yfisuf [lbn T&shiftn) then relumed to Arica, and 
al-Motamid to his kingdom. The ensuing year, Yusuf passed into Spain, and al- 
Motamid having gone to meet him, he laid siege to a fortress (named Aledo and) be- 
longing to the Franks, but was unable to take it. Having resumed his march, he 
went across to Granada, and Ahd Allah lbn Buluggin, the lord of that city, came out 
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foreceive him. Abd Allah then re-entered Granada with the intention of sending the 
customary presents (to his powerful visitor), but Yusuf penetrated perfidiously into the 
city, expelled Abd Allah, and proceeded to the palace, where he found an immense 
quantity of money and treasures. Afterthis exploit he returned to Morocco, his mind 
deeply impressed with the beauty of Spain, its magnificence, its edifices, its gardens, 
its alimentary productions, and those various (sources of) riches which did not exist 
in Morocco, a country inhabited by (rude) Berbers and wild uncivilised Arabs. The 
persons whom he admitted into his intimate society then began to extol Spain in his 
presence, to represent to him the facility with which he might obtain possession cf 
so fine a country, and to irritate him against al-Motamid, by repeating things which, 
as they pretended, that prince had said. Yusufs feelings towards al-Motamid thus 
underwenta complete change, and he, atlength,marched against him. On arriving 
at Ceuta, he sent his army across to Spain and placed it under the orders of Sir Ibn 
Abi Bakr al-Andalusi (21). This general (after achieving various conquests ) reached 
Seville and besieged it vigorously. Al-Motamid, who was then in the city, displayed 
the greatest firmness and bravery, encountering every danger with unheard of cou¬ 
rage. The inhabitants, overcome with consternation and filled with terror, wandered 
(in despair) through the streets; some escaped by swimming across the river, and 
others let themselves down from the battlements of the walls. At length, on Sunday, 
the 20th of Rajah, A. H. 484 (7th Sept. A. D. 1091), the army of the emir Yftsuf 
burst into the city, spread devastation through every quarter, and deprived the people 
of all they possessed. The inhabitants, concealing their nudity with their hands, fled 
from their houses, and al-Motamid, with his family, were taken prisoners. He had 
already lost two of his sons; one of them, al Mamhn, commanded at Cordova as his 
father’s lieutenant, but being besieged there (by the Almoravides), he was taken and 
executed. Ar-Radi, the other son, met with a similar fate at Ronda, a strong for¬ 
tress in which he also commanded as his father’s lieutenant. Al-Motamid composed 
a number of elegies on their death. This prince was no sooner made prisoner than 
they bound him in chains and embarked him with his family on board a ship. Ibn 
Khakan (vol. II. p. 455) says, in his Kalaid al-lkiy&n, on coming to this part (of al- 
Motamid’s history): “ Then he and his family were borne off in the lofty ( masted ' 
“ coursers (of the sea), enclosed therein as if they were dead; they for whom (but a 
‘ ‘ short time before) a palace was not sufficiently ample, and whose presence had 
“ given lustre to the age. The people assembled on the banks of the river, shedding 
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“ tears as the clouds of morning (shed rain), and (the exiled) departed with lanoen- 
“ tations to escort them, and the manifestation of general grief failed them not. 
Alluding to this event, Abu Bakr Muhammad lbn Isa ad-Dani, generally known by 
the appellation of lbn al-Labbdna (22), expressed his feelings in along kasida, which 
we need not insert, and which begins thus : 

The heavens shed tears, evening and morning, over the noble princes, the sons of Abbad. 

Describing the same event, the Sicilian poet, Abu Muhammad Abd al-Jabbar lbn 
liamdis (vol. II. p. 160) composed a long piece of verse which contained these lines : 

When you left us and bore off in your hands generosity itself, whilst the mountains of vonr 
[power) were shaken to their basis (23), I raised my voice and exclaimed: The day of judgment 
has come! behold the firm mountains pass away (2A)! 

The idea of this last verse is taken from the following li nes composed by Abd Allah 
lbn al-Motazz (vol. II. p. 41) on the death of Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad lbn Muhammad 
lbn al-Furat (vol. 11. p. 358) : 

The human race are now all on a level; perfection is dead and the vicissitudes of time 
exclaim: Where are the (great) men (25)? Behold Abu ’I-Abbas on his bier! arise and see how 
mountains are removed from their places. 

It has been said that lbn al-Molazz recited these verses on the death of the vizir 
Abu ’1-Kasim Obaid Allah lbn Sulaiman lbn Wahb, and this statement I have since 
found confirmed.—Al-Motamid pronounced the following verses one day, whilst suf¬ 
fering from the weight and tightness of his chains : 

For the shade of my once triumphant banners I have received in exchange the ignominy of 
fetters and the weight of chains. The irons which I once used were the pointed lance and the 
sharp, thin, and polished sword; but both are now turned into rusty (chains), grasping my leg 
as lions grasp their prey. 

They then bore him to Yusuf lbn Tashifin, at Morocco, and that emir sent him to 
Aghmat and imprisoned him there for life. Ibn Khak&n says : “ Torn from his 
“ country and stripped of his possessions, be was carried off in a ship and deposited 
“ on the (African) shore as a corpse is deposited in its place of burial; the pulpits of 
<l his (stales) and the throne (26) deplored his absence; those who once visited his 
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et laMe or lis bed of sicfaiess went near him no moire; he remained alone in his 
4 ‘ grief, uttering deep-drawn sighs and pouring forth tears as a conduit pours forth 
“ water; none were left to console him in his solitude, and* instead of the Lowers 
“ (which he once frequented ), he now saw nought but strangers. Deprived off eon- 
“ solation, hopeless of the approach ( of friends), debarred from the aspect of joy, he 
“ called to mind his native abodes, and that thought made Mm long for home; he 
“ saw in imagination the splendour of his (court), and that image raised his admira- 
“ lion; his fancy showed him his dwelling laid desolate, the palace bewailing its 
“ (former ) inhabitants, its heavens (extent) darkened by the absence of its full moons 
,a (beautiful women), and of its guards and of the companions of his evening hours.” 
—His imprisonment inspired Abu Bakr ad-Dani ( Ibn at-labbdna) with the cele¬ 
brated hasida which begins thus; 

Each thing has its appointed hour; each wish, a time for its fulfilment. Fortune has been 
immersed in the dye off the camelion, and the colours of its various states are always changing. 
We are chessmen in the liands of fortune, and sometimes the pawn may check the king (27). 
Cast of the world and its inhabitants; the earth is now tenantless; men ( worthy of the name) 
are dead. Tell the creatures who dwell here below that the secret plan of Providence above 
is now concealed at Aghmtt. 

This is a long poem, containing about fi% verses. In the year 4$6 (A.DJ093), 
he'jflte at-labbdna) composed at Aghmat the following piece on al-Motamid’s im¬ 
prisonment (28): 

Smell this nosegay of salutations; fey it I break the seal off that musk ( condolence ) from which 
tliou bast been precluded. Let me know indirectly, if thou camst not do it openly, that thou 
who gavest happiness (to others) canst yet taste of it thyself. When I think off those times 
which for thee passed over so brightly, the light of morning becomes darkness for me. I 
marvel h®w the milky way, on seeing thee, a sun, eclipsed, could ever rise again and shew its 
stars. Though our affliction for thy loss was great, we found thee a still greater affliction (for 
thy foes); a spear rushing to the charge till it was shivered, a sword dealing its blows till it was 
indented. The rain-clorad, pouring down its showers wept for the family of Afaibad, but 
equalled not (in abundance the gifts once bestowed by) Muhammad and his sons. How dearly 
I love Habib (2§) for these words : “ Perhaps a (ship) appearing in the horizon may bring 
“ them near (to as); perhaps it may! When their morning (their presence) dawned upon 
‘ 1 us, we praised ( our diligence in) travelling (even) by night {to reach their court); but since 
“ we have lost them, we travel in darkness. We once browsed in the pasture-ground of 
“ honour all around their park -(empwc'^bcX nowthat pasture-ground is barren, and that parte 
“ is deserted. Time hath clothed their dwelling with a raiment, the warp and woof of which 
81 are formed by she raids (80). Their palaces are no longer inhabited; nought is seen therein 
vo u in. S3 
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“ but the fallow (deer) walking around the statues (31) still erect. The echo answers the 
“ screech-owl in those halls where the birds once sung responsive to the voice of the musician. 
“ It is now as if no human being had ever resided there; as if ambassadors had never found 
‘ ‘ therein a crowded court; as if ( hostile) troops had never met there an army (to repel them). 
On departing from thy kingdom, thou wert like unto Malik, and I, through grief for thee, am 
like Mutammim (32). ( What) a misfortune ( was yours)\ it cast down the luminaries from their 
exalted sphere, and left not a mark to distinguish the region of beneGcence. Oppressed by 
the narrowness of the earth, I think that I and it have been formed for each other as the 
bracelet is formed for the arm (33). I have lamented thee so that grief hath left me neither 
tears nor blood to weep thy loss withal. I shall persevere in that course, and, if I die, 
I shall leave my conduct as an example for other mourners. For thee the rain wept, the 
wind tore open its bosom, and the thunder uttered thy name in its moanings; the lightning 
rent its robe, the day put on the raiment of mourning, and the stars of heaven formed an as¬ 
sembly to deplore thee. Thy son, the light of day, was bewildered with sorrow and swerved 
from its path; thy brother, the ocean, shrunk with indignation and swelled no more (34). 
Since thy departure, the full moon hath never stationed within a halo, and the noontide sun 
hath never been seen to smile. God ordained that thou shouldst be dismounted from a bay 
and towering (steed) and be embarked in a black and unlucky (vessel). 

In the following passage of the same poem, the poet alludes to the circumstance 
of al-Motamid’s chains having fallen off: 

Thy chains melted away and thou wert loose; thy chains were then more compassionate 
towards the generous than they. 1 marvelled that the iron should soften whilst their hearts 
remained hard; the iron knew better the secret intentions of Providence than they. He will 
deliver thee who delivered Joseph from the well; he will protect thee who protected Jesus, the 
son of Mary. 

Ibn al-Labbana composed a number of detached pieces and long kasidas, in which 
he lamented the ( glorious ) days of that family and the ruin of their power. These 
poems he collected in a small volume, to which he gave the title of Nazm as-Sulftk 
fi, Waaz il-MulM (the string of beads, being an admonition to kings). He visited 
al-Motamid at Aghmat with the intention of fulfilling a duty, not with the hope of 
obtaining a present, and it is stated that, when about to take leave, he received from 
the prince a gift of twenty dinars and a piece of Baghdad cloth, accompanied with a 
note containing these lines : 

Receive these precious objects from the hand of a captive; if you accept them, you will be 
truly grateful. Accept (a trifle) from one who melts with shame to (offer) it, although po¬ 
verty is his excuse. 


These verses are only a part of the piece. Abu Bakr Ibn al-Labbana here says 
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I sent this present back to him, being awas-e of his poverty and knowing that he had 
nothing left. 1 wrote to him at the same time the following answer to his note : 

Thou hast met with a man who kmowetii what is honour; leave me then in the ideas I have 
formed of thee. May I renounce the love I hear thee, and which forms half my soul, if the 
mantle which covers me ever discloses an impostor 1 May I never be delivered from misfor¬ 
tune if I wrong a captive. Thofi art Jadima; az-Zabba deceived thee, and I shall not be less 
than Kasir (35). I journey forth, hut not with mercenary views; God preserve me from mo¬ 
tives so disgraceful I I know thy merit better than thou dost thyself; I have often enjoyed its 
shade in the ardent heat (of affliction). Thou wheelest about squadrons of noble deeds in the 
field of generosity, ami out of little thou bestowesf much. I wonder how thou art left in the 
darkness (of despair), whilst thou settest rap beacons of light to guide the needy traveller. Have 
patience! thou shalt hereafter overwhelm me with joy, when the time returns for thee to mount 
the throne; thou shalt place me in an honorable rank, the morning of thy arrival at yonder pa¬ 
lace. There thou shalt surpass Ibn Marwan in liberality, and 1 shall surpass Jarir (in talent ) (36). 
Prepare to rise again; the moon doth not remain eclipsed for ever. 

One festival day ? he received, in bis prison, the visit of his daughters, who were 
then gaining a livelihood at Aghm&t by spinning; one of them was even employed 
as a spinner by the daughter of a person who had been in the service of her father 
and commanded the police guards when he was on the throne. Seeing them dres- 
sed in old tattered clothes and so miserable, his heart was rent with grief (3*1) and he 
recited these verses ( adressing them to himself) : 

In former times festivals made thee rejoice; but now, a prisoner in Aghmat, a festival afflicts 
thee. Thom seest thy daughters hungry and in rags, spinning for hire and pennyless. They 
went forth to salute thee, with down-cast eyes and broken hearts; they walk barefoot in the 
mud, as if they had never trod (on floors strewed with) musk and camphor. Not a cheek (of 
theirs) brat ils surface complains of drought (misery), and is never watered but with sobs (and 
tears). Fortune was once obedient to thy command; now it has reduced thee to obey the 
commands of others. Be who, after thee, lives rejoicing in the exercise of power, lives in tie 
mere delusion of a dream. 

Whilst in this ( miserable ) state, “ with fetters enclosing his legs in a lion’s grasp, 
“ encircling them as with the soils of black serpents, unable to stir his limbs, shed- 
“ ding mot a single tear unmixed with blood, he, who had seen himself mounted 
“ on the pulpit and the throne, who (had lived) in the midst of silks and gardens, 
“ with standards waving over him, whilst the assemblies were enlightened by his 

II presence ” (38), he received the visit of his son Abu Hlashim, and on perceiving 
hi m, he wept and recited these lines : 
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0 my chains! see you not that I am resigned, and yet you shew neither pity nor compassion? 
My blood hath been your drink; my flesh you have devoured; but do not break my bones. 
Abti Hashim sees me in your grasp, and broken-hearted, he turns away his face. Pity a boy 
light of heart, who never supposed that he should have to implore your mercy. Pity his little 
sisters, whom, like him, you obliged to swallow the poisonous and bitter draught [of misery). 
One of them can comprehend, in some degree [her situation ), and I have sometimes feared 
that she would lose her sight from excessive weeping; the other comprehends nothing, and 
only opens her mouth to take the breast. 

Whilst he was in this situation, a number of needy solicitors assembled in his 
room and assailed him with importunities. On this occasion, he pronounced the 
following lines : 

They ask a trifle from a prisoner; yet strange enough, I have greater cause to ask than they. 
"Were it not for a feeling of shame and that hereditary pride (39) which imbues the inmost 
folds of my bosom, I should follow their example in begging. 

The poems composed by al-Motamid and those composed on him are very nume¬ 
rous.—We have now passed our usual limits, but we were induced to lengthen this 
article because the like of so extraordinary a fate as his was never seen ; our notice 
contains besides an account of his father and grandfather, and this contributed to 
extend it. Al-Motamid was born in the month of the first Rabi, A. II, 4-31 (Nov.- 
Dec. A. D. 1039), in Bajja ( Beja ), a city of Spain. He succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, in the year already mentioned; he was deposed in the year 
which we have indicated (inpage 191), and he died in prison at Aghmat, on the 11th 
of Shawwal (16lh October)—some say, of Zu ’1-Hijja (11th December)—A. H. 488 
(A. D. 1095). At his interment, the crier called on the people to come to the fu¬ 
neral prayer about to be said over a stranger; singular fate of a once mighty and 
powerful prince 1 glory be to the Being whose existence, power, and might endure 
for ever! A great number of the poets who had visited his court to celebrate his 
praises, and who had been generously rewarded by him, assembled round his grave, 
to weep and recite over it long kasidas in which they lamented his death. One of 
them was Abu Bahr Abd as-Samad, his favorite poet, who then deplored his loss in a 
long and excellent kastda beginning thus : 

King of kings! canst thou still hear, so that 1 may call on thee? or doth a fatal misfortune 
prevent thee from hearing? On quitting thy palace, in which I saw thee no longer as once I 
did on days of rejoicing, I came, in humble respect, to kiss this grave and make thy tomb the 
place of my recitation. 
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On finishing, he kissed the grave, and rolled himself on the ground, and soiled 
his face with dust; at this sight all the assembly burst into tears.—It is related that, 
after (al-Molamid’s) overthrow, a person dreamt that he saw a man mount the pulpit 
in the mosque of Cordova, turn towards the people and recite the following lines : 

How often have the caravans halted with the camels in the court of their glory, when it sur¬ 
passed all rivalry! During a time, misfortune addressed them not, but, when it spoke, it 
caused them to shed tears of blood. 

Al-Motamid had a grandson, who, in the days of their power, bore the surname 
of Fakhr ad-Dawlat ( glory of the empire ), which, with that dynasty, was an imperial 
title. This boy, who was remarkably well looking, took to the trade of a goldsmith, 
and Abb Bakr ad-Dani (. Ibn al-Labbana ) having seen him one day blowing the fire by 
means of a hollow reed, composed a Jcasida in which he introduced the following 
passage : 

Great is our affliction for thee, O Fakhr al-Ola ( glory of exaltation), and great the misfortune 
for one whose rank was so high! Time has placed around thy neck the tight collar of its 
vicissitudes; yet how often didst thou place round ours the collar of thy beneficence! The 
collar given thee in return ( thou didst receive) in the shop of adversity, and yet thou once 
dwelledst in a palace like that of Irani (40). Thou wieldest goldsmith’s tool sin that hand which 
only knew beneficence, the sword, and the pen; a hand which I have often seen thee hold out 
to be kissed, and then the Pleiades aspired to become a mouth (41). Artisan! thou for whom 
high rank formed a brilliant ornament and who once wast decked with sets of pearls! the blow¬ 
ing of the trumpet (on the day of judgment) will create a consternation equalled only by that 
which I felt on seeing thee blowing coals. When I saw thee thus employed, I wished that, 
before it, my eyes had been afflicted with blindness. When fortune degraded thee from thy 
rank, it did not degrade thee from honour, neither did it diminish thy noble qualities. Shine 
in honour] shine as a star, if thou canst not as a moon; rise in honour as a hill, if thou canst 
not as a mountain! By Allah! were the stars just towards thee, they would eclipse their light, 
and were men’s eyes faithful to thee, they would exhaust their tears. Thy story would make 
even the pearls weep, since they ressemble thee in family, in words, and in smiles (42). 

It is unnecessary to make further additions to this article.— lArki means belonging 
to Ltirka (Lorca), a city in Spain. The author of the Kharida mentions the poetal- 
Lurki in that work, and states that he survived al-Motamid many years; he gives also 
numerous specimens of gis poetry.— Aghmdt is a town situated at a day’s journey 
beyond Morocco; it has produced many men distinguished for learning. — As for 
Abu Bakr ( Muhammad Ibn Isa ad-Ddni [native of Denia], surnamed) Ibn al-Labbana, 
none of the works which I have consulted give the date of his death, and I never met 
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with any person who knew it. I saw, however, in the Hamasa composed by Abft 
’1-Hajjaj Yfisuf al-Baiyasi, a person of whom we shall again speak, that Ibn al-Lab- 
bana arrived at Majorca, towards the end of the month of Shaaban, A. H. 489 
(August, A. D. 1096), and that he celebrated the praises of Mubashshar Ibn Sulai- 
man (43), sovereign of that island, in a piece of verse commencing thus: 

A king who, when arrayed in jewels, strikes thee with admiration by his splendour, and whose 
magnificence gives fresh lustre to the qualities of the age in which he lives. 

Not finding any elegies of Ibn al-Labbana on the death of al-Motamid, I imagined 
that he had died before that prince; I then found al-Baiyasi’s statement, which, if 
true, proves the contrary (44). 


(1) For the history of the Lakhmides of al-Hira, seePococke’s Specimen Hist, Ar, page 67, ed. 1806 and 
Mr. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur I’Histoire des Arabes. 

(2) This Idriside sovereign reigned at Malaga. Cordova was, at that time, an independant republic. 

(3) A better acquaintance with Ibn BassAm’s work obliges me to acknowledge that it contains a mass of 
precious information borrowed mostly from other authors, but his own style is detestable. This author, ac¬ 
cording to al-Makkari, was a native of Santarem and died A. H. 542 (A. D. 1147-8). In the year 1861, 
I published an account of the Dakhira in the Journal asiatique. See also professor Dozy’s Historia Abbadi- 
darum , tome III, page 38. 

(4) Al-Motadid, or more correctly al-Motadid billah, signifies : one who recurs to the assistance of God. 

(5) Literally : The standing and the mowed down. A metaphor taken from corn. 

(6) Literally : Between standing up and sitting down. 

(7) Literally : Copiousness of fingers. 

(8) The latter half of this extract consists of a passage which Ibn BassAm borrowed from Ibn Hazm. 

(9) I believe that, with the Arabian poets, a weak-bodied wine means a pure transparent wine. 

(10) This is a mistake. The poems of which Ibn KhallikAn speaks were composed in honour of al-MotamiJ, 

(11) Literally : The place where the baggage is taken off. 

(12) Literally : As were enclosed between the two ranks of servants in his hall. 

(13) Read, in the text, and L*— 

(14) Zahrd is the feminine singular of the adjective azhar ( bright , splendid). 

(15) Ibn KballikAn’s copyists have here committed a blunder which it is impossible to render into English. 

The passage, if translated into French, would run thus : Et sa largeur, du sud au midi , est, etc. They have 
written instead of 

(16) Not a trace of the ZahrA can now be discovered. 

(17) Literally: Because al-Motamid was the person who drew him by the arm. In English, we should 
say : Who took him by the hand. 

(18) ZA ’1-WizAratain AbA '1-Hasan Jaafar Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-HAjj al-LArki ( native of Lorca), a distin¬ 
guished poet and prose-writer, belonged to an eminent family, some members of which rose to the rank of 
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vizir. Addicted, in his youth, to wine and pleasure, he afterwards reformed his life and passed the remainder 
of Ms days in asreiism and self-mortification.—( Bughya . Kaldid al-Ikiydm.) —The date of his death is not 
given, but Ibn KhAkAn, the anther of the latter work, cites a piece of verse composed by him in the year ss i 
(A. D. 1123-4). 

(19) AM Muhammad Ahd Allah Ibn Faraj Ibn Ghazlfta al-Yahsubi, generally know by the appellation of 
Ibn al-Ammdl was a native of Toledo, a learned tradi tiooist, a grammarian, a pbiiologer, and a poet. 

He gave lectures on the interpretation of the Korin, and these assemblies were numerously attended. He led 
a retired life, and succeeded Abfl T=Waitd al-Wakshi as kddi of Talavera. He died A. H. 487 (A.D. 1094), 
aged upwards of eighty years. — (Ibn BashkuwAI, In his Silat.) 

(80) This word signifies the lithAm wearers , and is frequently used to designate the Almoravides. The 
lith&m Ss the piece of dark blue stuff worn by the inhabitants of the great African desert to protect their faces 
from the reflected heat of the sun. It covers the forehead, the cheeks, the extremity of the nose, and the chin. 
It Is still in use among the Tuwarigs. 

(81) Sir Ibn AM Bakr belonged to the Berber tribe of Lamtflna. I do not know why Ibn Khailikdn calls 
him al-Andalmi (native of Spain). 

(22) At the end of this article, Ibn Khallikftn gives a note on Ibn al-LabMna. See also vol. II. page 162. 

(23) This is an allusion to the third verse of the 81st sfirat of the Korin, where Muhammad mentions the 
signs which announce the approach of the day of judgment. 

(24) See vol II. page 181, where the same verses are given. 

(25) These verses are incorrectly rendered in the same page of vote II. 

(26) The word signifies boards, and is elegantly employed, in Arabic, to designate the pulpit. To 
avoid tautology, I have employed the word throne. It signifies also a bier. 

(27) The rhyme here obliges us to pronounce the word shdh as if it was written shdt; this is a fault 
against the rules of versification. The observation is made by Ibn KhallikAn in the text, but, as it interrupts 
the piece, I have placed it here. 

(28) In the Kharida, MS. No, 1375, foL 188, the verses of this poem are given in another order, and part 
of them suppressed. The piece itself is very obscure, and I am, by no means, certain of having rendered its 
meaning correctly in some parts. 

(29) By Eabib the poet means AM Tamm Am (see vol. I. page 348). 

(30) That is : The palace and the grounds about ill are furrowed and cross-furrowed by torrents. 

(31) It is strange that a Moslirn prince should have ornamented his gardens-with statues in the human form. 

(32) See the life of Wathima Ibn MKtsa, in the third vol. and the Essai sur midairs dee Arabet, tome HI. 

(33) The earth oppressing by its narrowness is a Koranic expression to denote intense grief. As the poet 
takes this expression in its literal sense, it is impossible to render his meaning clearly in another language. 

(34) The poet calls the daylight al-Motamid’s son on account of its splendour, and the ocean his brother 
because its waters were as copious as Ms beneficence. 

(35) . See Pococke’s Specimen Hist . Ar. page SS; Fleischer’s Wistaria anteislamica, page 523; Rasmussen’s 
Addilamenta, page 2; and Freytag’s bSeidani T tome I. page 424; especially the two last. 

(36) He means Jarir the poet, who was a favorite with the khalif Ahd ahMalik Ibn MarwAn. See vol. I. 
page 298. 

(87) I translate thus, by conjecture, the words 

(88) The phrase is borrowed- from tbe notice on al-Motamid by Ibn EhAkAn. 
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( 39 ) Literally : Lakhmite pride. The Abb&d family drew its descent from the progenitor of the tribe of 
Lakbra. 

(40) See an account of this fabulous city in Lane's translation of the Arabian Nights, vol. It. p- 3*2. 

(41) The meaning of the last hemistich is doubtful. 

(42) The poet here indicates the points in which the young prince resembled pearls; first, by his family, 
who were the pearls of the age; secondly, by the elegance of his discourse, the expressions he made use of 
being the pearls of the language; and thirdly, by his teeth, which appeared, when he smiled, like two rows 
of pearls, 

(43) See Gayangos’s History of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, vol. II. page 258, and Appendix, 
page xlvii. 

(44) For a much more satisfactory account of these sovereigns see Mr. Dozy’s Histoire det Musulmans 
d’Espagne, vol. IV. Most of the pieces written by the Arabs on the AbbAdide dynasty have been published by 
him in three volumes in-4°, under the title of Scriptorum Arabum loci de Abbadidis. I have profited by 
many of Mr. Dozy’s observations. 


AL-MOTASIM IBN SUMADIH. 


Abu Yahya Muhammad Ibn Maan lbn Muhammad lbn Ahmad lbn Sum&dih, 
surnamed al-Motasim at-Tujibi (1), was sovereign of al-Mariya ( Almeria ), Bajjana 
( Pechina ), and as-Sumadihiya(2), cities in Spain. His grandfather Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Sumadih possessed the city and district of Huesca ( Wash/ca ) in the days 
of al-Muwaiyad Hisham Ibn ai-Hakam, the Omaiyide prince of whom mention has 
been made in the life of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad (p. 184 of this vol.). Being attacked 
and defeated by his cousin Mundir Ibn Yahya at-Tujlbi, and unable to resist the nu¬ 
merous troops of his adversary, he took to flight, and, having abandoned Huesca, he 
remained without the smallest tie to connect him with that city. (Muhammad lbn 
Ahmad) was endowed with judgment, acuteness, and eloquence, qualities in which 
none of the military chiefs of that time were his equals. His son Maan, the father 
of al-Motasim, married the daughter of Abd al-Aziz Ibn Abi Aamir [al-Mansur ], the 
sovereign of Valencia, who subsequently, whenZuhair, his father’s mawla who com¬ 
manded at Almeria, lost his life, seized on that city, pretending that it belonged to 
a mawla of his family (3j. This act excited the jealousy of Abu T-Jaish Mujahid Ibn 
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Abd Allah al-Aamiri (vd. I. p. 278), Ihe sovereign of Benia, who immediately set 
out to invade the territory belonging to Abd al-Aziz whilst the latter was at Almeria, 
engaged in taking possession of the heritage which Zuhair had left. When Abd al- 
Aziz heard of Mujahid’s march, lie departed from Almeria in all haste with the in¬ 
tention of suing for peace, and left his son-in-law and vizir, Maan Ibn Sumadih, to 
govern that city as his lieutenant. Maan betrayed the confidence placed in him 
and, having declared himself independent, succeeded in establishing his authority, 
notwithstanding the universal reprobation which, this act excited amongst the pro¬ 
vincial kings who then ruled in Spain. On his death, the kingdom passed into the 
hands of his son al-Molasim. This prince, who had assumed one of the surnames 
special to khalifs, was distinguished for hospitality, liberality, and aversion to 
bloodshed; the hopes of the needy were turned towards him, every mouth spoke his 
praise, visitors flocked to his court (4), and eminent poets, such as Abb Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Haddad and others, devoted their talents to his praise. Al-Molasim himself 
composed some good poetry, such as the following verses addressed by him in a let¬ 
ter to Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ammar al-Andalusi (p. 127 of this vol.), complai¬ 
ning of his conduct: 

My knowledge of the world and long experience have estranged me from mankind. Never 
did fortune show me a friend who pleased me on a first acquaintance, but in the end he gave 
me motives of complaint; and never did I expect a friend’s assistance against misfortune, but 
I found in him also another affliction. 


To this Ibn Amraar replied in a long piece of verse which It is unnecessary to 
reproduce. Another of al-Molasim’s pieces is the following: . 

© thou whose absence hath afflicted my body with a sickness not to be cured but by thy 
retnrn 1 My eyes and sleep are engaged in a warfare to which the battles of Sifltn appear 
a trifle (5). Though vicissitudes of time keep us separated, the taif al-Khi&l (6) may 
unite us. 

It wasfroim this passage that the katib Baha ad-Din Zuhair Ibn Muhammad (ml.L 
p . 542) took the idea expressed in the following verse of one of his poems : 

Since thy absence, my eyelids and slumber are at whr. 

Al-Motamid left a great number of other pieces besides these. Some splendid 
kasidas were composed in his praise by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
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Khalaf Ibn Ahmad Ibn Othman lbn Ibrahim, a native of Almeria, and generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Haddad al-Kaisi. One of these poems begins 
thus: 


Hast thou then walked on the bank of the blessed valley? for the soil on which I tread smells 
like Indian ambergris. In the perfume which thou hast left I recognise the sweet odour which 
floated around those {whom I loved), and the gales of passion again spring up within my bosom. 
In my nocturnal journey, their fire and their beacon were my guides and conductors, when 
the stars were extinguished. By some such cause, my camels were excited, my Arabian steeds 
neighed, and the quickest {in the caravan) seemed to move too slowly. Were they urged on 
by the same motive as I was ? perhaps they took refuge in the ardour {which animated them) 
that they might escape from the fires of my heart. Slacken your speed, for this is the valley 
of {my boloved) Lubaina! this is the spot where I shall accomplish my wishes and quench the 
thirst which consumes me (7). Fair is the abode of tubna’s people! fair the soil on which 
Lubna trod! In that land was the hippodrome of my passionate desires; there, the field in 
which I gave career to my imagination; there, my love took its beginning and reached its utmost 
height. Think not the maidens of that land {cruel and) ungrateful; those were hearts indeed 
which their bosoms contained; under their azure veils ( was sheltered) well-proteGted honour, 
guarded by the azure points of watchful spears. Beauty, sent on her {divine) mission, abolished 
the creed of indifference and made all men converts to the religion of love. 

The same piece contains the following passages: 

The space which extends between his two ear-rings (i. e. his face) excites the love of the 
brunettes whose necks are so graceful, and the languor of his eyes charms the large-eyed 
gazelles {maidens). In the sporting-ground of {his) ringlets is a clear white {complexion), 
mixed with a bright red to complete its beauty. 

Maiden, so prompt to wound with your treacherous glances! so insensible to love! you stood 
in fear of God, but the glance of your eyes was sinful. Your lovers are pierced with wounds, 
but their blood is floods of tears, and their eyes are the wounds. How can I endure your sharp 
glances striking me to the heart, when no magician can close the gash left by that fatal steel? 
How can I expect to be curgd of love? it is not all who suffer from sickness that are cured. 

From this the poet makes a transition to the praises of his patron. It is a long 
and high-sounding kasida. Abu ’1-Kasim al-Asaad lbn Billita (8), another Spanish 
poet and one of the most eminent among them, celebrated al-Motasim’s praises in a 
kasida rhyming in t (h), which opened thus : 

At Rama (9) I received the visits of a fawn (a maiden) which at first had avoided me; in 
my dream, I caught it on the bank of the river, but then it fled away. The fruits which love 
produced in the bosoms of men were its pasture, not the odoriferous and acid shrubs of the 
desert (Iff). 
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In this poem, he says: 

The black collyrium of darkness was dissolved by the tears of the dawn, and the morning 
light appeared like greyness in black hair. The darkness seemed like a host of Negroes ( Zenj) 
taking to flight and pursued by ( tawney) Copts sent after them by the morn. 

In the same poem, he introduces the following description of a cock : 

AVe might think that Anushrewan had placed his crown on the animal’s head, and that the 
hand of MAriva had suspended ear-rings to his ears (11). He has stolen the robe of the peacock, 
the handsomest part of his dress, and not content with that, he has stolen his mode of walking 
from the duck (12). 

In the same poem, he says : 

The curve of the ringlet on her cheek might be taken for a m\n ( c >), of which, when she 
appeared, the mole on that cheek represented the point (13). In mien like a young page, she 
approached, and darkness had inscribed a line of black (literally : of civet) on the perfumed seal 
of her mouth. She came moistening her toothpick in the coolness ( humidity) of her mouth, 
after imbuing her comb with the musk of her hair. And I said, in taunting her with the 
{languor) of her eyes and the beauty bestowed upon her dark red lips: “ O thou whose glances 
“ are unsteady, but not from intoxication I since when did the glances of thy eyes drink wine? 
“ I see the yellow toothpick (14) in thy red lips, and the green {dark) mustaches traced with 

musk ( blackness ). Methinks thou hast kissed a rainbow audits colours have been impressed 
“ upon thy dark lips.” 

This poem contains the following eulogistic passage : 

( The rains fall in torrents) as if poured forth by ( the beneficence of) Abu Yahya, the son of 
Maan, and as if his hand had taught the clouds to shower down abundance. His lineage is com¬ 
posed of pearls and beads of gold, and renown bears it as a collar round her neck. When he 
marches forth, glory marches under his standard, and glory takes its station only where he 
sojourns. At night, he rears a pillar of fire to guide nocturnal travellers, and the camel, arri¬ 
ving unexpectedly, stumbles no more through the shades of darkness. I say to the caravans 
which seek the spot where the rains {of liberality) are wont to fall, when its riders, on crossing 
the desert, turn aside from where he is : Do you seek a rival to Ibn Maan in glory? He who 
“ lights a candle in sunshine is much mistaken 1 ” 

This is a long kastda containing about ninety verses; the poet has displayed great 
skill in its versification when we consider the difficulties attending the peculiar rhyme 
which he adopted. When the emir Yusuf Ibn Tashifin passed into Spain, he treated 
al-Molasim with more benevolence than he shewed towards the other provincial 
kings; he even received hint into his intimacy; hut, when al-Motamid p. 182 of 
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this vol.) openly resisted Yusuf, whose mind had been turned against him, al-Motasim 
sided with the former and repudiated the authority of the African monarch. The 
emir Yusuf, on his return to Spain, resolved to dethrone and imprison them both, 
a circumstance to which Ibn Bassam [p. 198 of this vol.) alludes in the following 
passage of his Dakhira ; “ Some secret ( agreement) must have existed between al- 
“ Motasim and God, or else some meritorious act must have preceded his death, for, 
“ a few days only before the great catastrophy happened, he died in the exercise of 
“ power, still possessing his native city and surrounded by his family and children. 
“ I have been informed, by a person whose statement I have no motive to reject, that 
“ Arwa, an aged concubine of al-Motasim’s father, made him the following relation : 
“ ‘ Truly, I was near him whilst he was giving his last injunctions, and he had 
“ ' almost lost the power of his hands and his tongue. The camp of the emir of the 
“ ‘ Moslims’ —she meant Yusuf Ibn Tashifin—‘ was then so near that we might 
“ ‘ count his tents and hear the confused cries of the soldiers when any thing 
“ ‘ remarkable occurred. Al-Motasim then said : * There is no god but God ! we have 
“ ‘ * been troubled in all things and even in dying.’ On this,’ said Arwa, my tears 
“ ‘ began to flow, and I shall never forget the look he gave me, as he lifted up his 
“ ‘ eyes and repeated with a voice so feeble as hardly to be heard : 

“ ‘ ‘ Spare thy tears! spend them not! a time of long weeping awaits thee! ’ ’ ” 

Muhammad Ibn Aiyub al-Ansari composed a work in the year 568 (A.D. 1172-3), 
for the sultan al-Malik an-Nasir Saleth ad-Din ( Saladin ); it contains a notice on al- 
Motasim Ibn Sumadih, in which he says, after giving a sketch of his history, some 
passages of his poetry, an account of the siege he had to sustain, and mentioning 
his words: We have been troubled in all things and even in dying : “He died soon 
“ after, at Almeria, on Thursday, the 22nd of the first Rabf, A. H. 484 (14th May, 
“ A. D. 1091), towards the hour of sunrise, and was interred near the Bab al- 
“ Khaukha [the gale with the wicket), in a mausoleum erected to receive him.”— 
Sumddih signifies strong. — Billita, the name of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Asaad’s father, is 
a word of which I do not know the signification ; it belongs to the language of the 
Spanish Christians ( Addjim ) (15).— Tujibi we have mentioned [p. 132 of this vol.), 
— Bajjdna ( Pechina ) is the name of a ( seaport ) town in Spain ( situated near Almeria). 
— Al-Mariya ( Almeria ) has been already mentioned [vol. I. p. 43).— As-Sumadihiya 
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was so named after the Sumadih of whom we have spoken. — lF«s&/ia ( Huesca ) is a 
town in Spain. 


(1) Al-Motasim at-Tujlbi signifies the Motasim of the tribe of Tujib. It appears that he was descended, 
by that branch, from the Yemenite tribe of Kinda. 

(2) It appears from al-Makkari, who relates some anecdotes of Ibn Sumftdih’s generosity, that the Sumadi- 
hiya was a magnificent palace. For this portion of Spanish history see the fourth volume of Dozy’s Musutmans 
cTEspagne. 

(3) See vol. II. Introduction, page is. 

(4) Literally: And the caravans (or camels) were impelled unto his court. 

(5) The battle of Siffln was fought between Ali and Moawla in A. H. 37. The two parties remained in the 
field eleven months, and ninety conflicts or skirmishes took place between them. 

(6) See vol. I. page xxxvi. 

(7) Literally : Certe (est) aquarium votorum meorum, et certe sum sitiens. 

(8) Al-Asaad Ibn Billita, a celebrated poet and a native of Cordova, died towards A. H. 440 (A. D. 1048-9). 
—( Bughya.) 

(9) See vol. I. page 200 . 

(10) Literally: Not the ardr nor the khamta. In the preceding line, Lhi seems to be a poetical licence for 

iiA. 

(11) Mftriya, the wife of the Ghassanide prince, Abfi Shammir, possessed a pair of ear-rings, each composed 
of a single pearl of immense value. See the proverbs on this subject in Freytag’s Maiddni, tome I. page 422, 
and Rasmussen’s Additamenta, page 52. 

(12) I am unable to assign any other meaning to the Arabic words. 

(12) In this piece he describes a youth who had the appearance of a young girl, and whom lie pretended 
to take for one. 

(14) Toothpicks in the south of Europe are made of olive wood, which is yellow. 

(15) Bellido, in Spanish, signifies handsome; billile means a billet or note. 


THE MAHDI IBN TUMART. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Thmart al-Harghi, styled al- 
Mahdi (1), the chief of the call (2) made in Maghrib in favour of Abd al-Mumin Ibn 
Ali (vol. 11. p. 182)—see some particulars respecting him in the life of the latter 
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—was slated to be a descendant of al-Hasan, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib. I here 
copy textually a note which I found inscribed on the cover of the treatise on patro¬ 
nymics ( Kilab an-Nisab) attributed to as-Sharif al-Aabid, which note is in the 
handwriting of some literary man of the present age : Muhammad ( Ibn Tumart was) 
the son of Abd Allah Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Hud Ibn Khalid Ibn Tammam Ibn 
Adnan Ibn Safwan Ibn Sofyan Ibn Mbir Ibn Yahya Ibn Ata Ibn Rabah Ibn Yasar 
Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib. God best knows 
bow far this statement may be true (3). He belonged to Jabal as-Sus (the mountain 
of as-SAs) in the farthest part of Maghrib, and there he passed his early years. 
When a youth, he travelled to the East for the purpose of acquiring learning, and, 
on his arrival in Irak, he met Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali ( vol. II. p. 621), al-Kiya 
al-Harrasi (vol. II. p. 229), at-Torlushi (vol. II. p. 665), and other masters. 
Having made the pilgrimage, he remained, for a time, at Mekka, and acquired a 
very fair knowledge of the law, the Traditions of Muhammad, and the fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence and religion (4). Pious and devout, he lived in squalid 
poverty, subsisting on the coarsest fare and attired in rags; he generally went with 
downcast eyes; smiling whenever he looked a person in the face, and ever mani¬ 
festing his propensity for the practices of devotion. He carried with him no other 
worldly goods than a staff and a skin for holding water; his courage was great; 
he spoke correctly the Arabic and the Maghrib ( Berber ) languages; he blamed 
with extreme severity the conduct of those who transgressed the divine law, and 
not content with obeying God’s commandments, he laboured to enforce their strict 
observance (5); an occupation in which he took such pleasure that he seemed to 
have been naturally formed for it, and he suffered with patience the vexations to 
which it exposed him. The ill usage which he incurred at Mekka by his zeal 
obliged him to pass into Egypt, and having expressed the highest disapprobation of 
the culpable proceedings which he witnessed there, the people treated him in the 
roughest manner, and the government drove him out of the country. When he 
saw himself in danger of personal violence and chastisement, his discourse became 
incoherent, and this circumstance was considered as a proof of his insanity. On 
quitting Cairo, he proceeded to Alexandria and embarked for his native country. 
When in the East, he dreamed that he had drunk up the sea at two different 
times (6). He was no sooner on board the vessel than he began to reform the 
profane conduct of the crew, obliging them to say their prayers at the regular 
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hoars and to read (each lime) a portion of the Korin. In this occupation he per¬ 
severed till his arrival at al-Mahdiya, a city of Ifrikiya which was then, A. H. 505 
(A. D. Illi-2), under the rule of the emir Yahya !bn Tamim Ibn al-Moizz 
Ibn Badts as=Sanhaji. So I find it stated in the History of Kairawan ; I have 
mentioned, however, in the life of Tamim, Yahya’s father ( vol. L p. 282), that 
it was under Tamim’s reign that Ibn Tumart passed through Ifrikiya on his 
return from the East, and so also have II found it written). God best knows which 
of these accounts is right; Ibn Tumart did not make two journeys to the East, so 
we cannot suppose that he returned twice, and if he came back in the year 505, 
as we have just mentioned, it must have been during the reign of the emir Yahya ; 
forTatnim, Yahya’s father, died in 501, as we have already stated in his life. I 
notice this contradiction, lest the reader should suppose that it escaped my attention. 
Hn the historical work drawn up in the form of annals by al-KadK T«=Akram Ibn 
al=Kifli, the vizir of Aleppo (vol. 1L p. 494), we find the following passage : “ In 
c - this year,’’-—that is, towards the close of 51i—“ Muhammad Sbn Tftmarf left 
“ Egypt in the dress of a jurisconsult, after having pursued his studies there and 
“ in other countries, and he arrived at Bijaiya ( Bugia )„” God knows who is in the 
right (7)1 On arriving at al-Mahdiya, he took up his abode in a mosque built over 
vaults (8), and situated on the road-side; there he used to sit at a window, watching 
those who passed by, and, whenever he perceived any thing reprehensible, such as 
musical instruments or vessels containing wine, he never failed to go down and break 
them. When the people of the city heard of his conduct, they went to see him and 
read over treatises on the principles of religion under his tuition. The emir Yahya 
being informed of these proceedings, assembled a number of jurisconsuls, and caused 
Ibn Tumart to be brought before him. Shuck with his appearance and discourse, 
the prinee showed him the highest respect and requested him to offer up a prayer in 
his favour. “ May God direct thee,” said Ibn Tumart, 5 ‘for the welfare of thy subjects!” 
A few days after this, he departed from al-Mahdiya and proceeded to Bugia, where 
he passed some time in his usual occupation of reproving acts contrary to religion. 
Being expelled the city, he went to Mellala, a village in the neighbourhood (9), and 
there met with Abd al Murnin Ibn Ali ’1-Kaisi (voLIL p. 182). I have read in the 
work entitled: Kitdb al-Mughriban Sirat Mul&k il-Maghrib (10) that Muhammad Ibn 
Tumart had studied the Kildb al-Jafr in). a work contaiiniiag one of those (occult) 
sciences with which she People of ihe House (the descendants of AU) alone are acquaint 
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ed, and that he found therein the description af a man descended from the Prophet, 
who was to appear in a country of al-Maghrib al-Aksa called as-Sfts, and invite the 
people to the service of God; that person was to dwell and be buried at a place the 
name of which was spelt with these letters, T,I,N,M,L;\ns authority was to be sup¬ 
ported and estabished by a man of his disciples, the letters of whose name were 
A, 6, D, M, U, M, N, and that this was to happen subsequently to the fifth century 
of the Hijra, God then put into his head that he was the person destined for this 
undertaking, and that the time of its accomplishment was at hand; therefore, wher¬ 
ever he passed, he made inquiries respecting the person who was to support his 
cause; asking the name of every individual whom he saw and examining his appear¬ 
ance, for he had with him Abd al-Mumin’s description. Journeying on his way, he 
passed by a grown up boy answering the indications, and said: “What is thy name, 
“ my lad?” The other replied: “Abd al-Mftmin.” On hearing these words, he 
turned back to him and said : “ God is great! thou art the person whom I seek! 

He then examined his features, and, finding them to correspond with the description 
he had with him, he said: “ To what people dost thou belong? Abd al-Mumin 
answered : “To the Kumiya.”—“ Whither art thou going? ”—“ To the East.”— 
“ With what intention? ”—“Toacquire knowledge.”—“Well! ” said Ibn Tumart, 
“ knowledge thou hast found, and glory moreover, and renown ; be my disciple and 
“ thou shall obtain them.” Abd al-Mumin accepted his proposal, and Muhammad 
[Ibn Ttimart) then explained to him his project and confided to him his secret. He 
communicated also his design to a man called Abd Allah al-Wansherisi, who had 
become his disciple, and he obtained his full consent to the undertaking. Al- 
Wansharlsi had studied jurisprudence andlearned the substance of various works (12); 
he was handsome in person, and spoke with elegance the language of the Arabs and 
that of the natives of Maghrib. As he and Muhammad Ibn Tumart were one day 
conversing on the means by which their project might be accomplished, the latter 
said to him : “My opinion is, that you conceal from the people your learning and 
“ eloquence, and that you manifest such incapacity, such incorrectness of language, 
“ such mean abilities, and such a want of talent as may render you notorious; we 
“ shall then represent as a miracle, when we require one, the suddenness with which 
‘ ‘ you quit your assumed character and become possessed of learning and eloquence; 
“ then, every word you say will be believed.” Al-Wansherisi acted accordingly. 
Muhammad [Ibn Ttimart) then got about him some Maghribins remarkable for bodily 
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strength, but grossly ignorant; preferring such persons to men of intelligence and 
penetration. They were six ins number, and, being accompanied by them and by 
rl'Wansherisi, he set out for the farthest extremity of Maghrib. ATbd al-Mumin then 
Joined him, mi the whole party took the road to Morocco., Abu '1-Hasan Ali, Hie 
sovereign off that city, was the son of Yusuf Ibn Tashifira, the same off whom we have 
spoken in the lives off al-lEotaimid Itbn Abbad (p. 189 of this ml.) and al-Motasim Ibm 
Surcadih (p. 2CC of this voL). Ee was a powerful prince, mild, devout, just, and 
humble (before God), and he had then at his court a learned ami pious native off Spaias 
called Malik Ibn Wuhaib (ml. II. p. 265). Muhammad began, as usual, to express 
his disapprobation of what he witnessed, and even dared to reprimand the daughter off 
the king. The particulars of this last adventure are too long to b© related here (13). 
The king, being informed of his conduct, and learning that he falk^^>f reforming 
the states, spoke to Malik Ibn Wuhaib on the subject, and received this reply : 44 Let 
“ us be afraid of opening a door which we should find difficulty in shutting again; 
“ we had best cite this fellow and his companions before an assembly of jurisconsuhs 
“ belonging to the city, and hear what they have to say.’' The king approved of his 
counsel and sent for Muhammad and his disciples, who were then sojourning in a 
ruined mosque outside the city. When they entered the hall of audience, the king 
said to his jurisconsults : “ Ask this man what he wants with us,” and Muhammad 
Ibn Aswad, tBae kadi of Almeria, obeyed and said : “ What are those discourses 
“ which thou art said to hold relative to the just and merciful king who is so sub° 
44 missive to the ( doctrines of) truth and who prefers being obedient towards God to 
“ the following of his passions?” To this Mohammad replied : ss The discourses 
spoken of I did hold, and !. have yet more to make; as for thy words, that the 
“ king prefers being obedient towards God to the following of his passions^ and 
s ‘ that he is submissive to the truth, the moment is now come to put them to the 
44 test. lit shall then be known, if he possess not the qualities yon mention, that 
®° he is led astray by the discourses and flattery which you address to him, though 
40 yon are well aware that their refutation is at hand. Hast thou been informed, 0 
“ MdiJ that wine is sold here prablicly? that swine rum about in the midst off the 
44 Mkslinnsf. that the property off the orphan is seized upon?” He proceeded sn this 
maimer with a lomg enumeration, amd the king was so deeply affected that he shed 
tears arnd hung down his head with shame. The persons present perceived from 
the drift off this, discourse that the speaker aspired to the possession of She kingd©m 5 
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but, remarking that the king remained silent and had evidently been imposed on 
by Ibn Tumart’s words, they abstained from making any reply. At length M&lik 
lbn Wuhaib, who could take great liberties with the king, addressed him in these 
terms : “ 0 king! I have an advice to give, which, if you accept it, will have the 
“ most satisfactory results, whilst its rejection will expose you to great danger.”— 
“ Let me hear it,” said the king.—“ 1 am afraid,” said Ibn Wuhaib, “ that this 
“ man will do you harm, and my advice is that you imprison him and his compa- 
“ nions and assign to them for their support the daily sum of one dinar. This will 
“ secure you from his evil intentions; and, if you refuse doing so, he will cost you 
“ all the money in your treasury, and your indulgence will have profited you 
“ nothing.”—The king approved the counsel, but his vizir said: “ It would be shame- 
“ ful for you, after having wept at the exhortations of this man, to treat him ill 
“ in the same sitting, and disgraceful for you who possess so great a kingdom to 
“ shew your fear of a man who does not possess wherewithal to appease his hunger.” 
The king, whose pride was excited by these words, declared lbn Tumarl’s proceed¬ 
ings unworthy of attention, and dismissed him after asking his blessing. The 
author of the work entitled Kilab al-Mughrib fi A/chbdr Ahl il-Maghrib, says : “ Ibn 
“ Tumart, whilst retiring from the king’s presence, kept his face turned towards 
“ him till he left the hall, and some persons having said to him : ‘ We see that 
“ * thou showest respect to the king in not turning thy back to himhe replied : 
“ My intention was to watch vanity as long as I could, until the time come that I 
“ ‘ may change it.’ ”—On leaving the king’s presence, Muhammad said to his com¬ 
panions : 4 ' We cannot possibly remain at Morocco whilst Malik Ibn Wuhaib is there; 
“ he is capable of bringing our business again before the king, and subjecting us 
“ to ill usage. But we have, in the city of Aghmat, a brother in God; let us go to 
“ him, and his good advice and prayers shall not fail us.” This man, whose name 
was Abd al-Hakk Ibn Ibrahim, was a jurisconsult to (one of) the Masmuda tribes. 
They set out to find him, and, having stopped at his house, Muhammad told him 
who they were, and informed him of their design and of what had passed between 
them and the king. Abd al-Hakk replied : “ This place cannot protect you, but one 
“ of the strongest holds in the neighbourhood is the town of Tin-Mell; it lies in 
“ that mountain, at the distance of a day’s journey. You may remain there in retire- 
“ ment till all recollection of your proceedings has passed away.” The mention of 
this name recalled to Ibn Tumart’s mind the name of the place which he had seen 
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in the Ja|r, and he immediately proceeded thither with his companions. Wbesi 
the inhabitants saw them arrive in that state and learned that they were students 
in pursuit of knowledge, they stood Bp to give them an honourable reception and a 
foiesw%' welcfflisae, lodging them in the best rooms of their dwellings. The king 
asked about them, after their departure from his audience-chamber, and learned 
with satisfaction that they had left the city : “ We have escaped,” sard he, “ the sias 
99 of putting them into prison.” When the mountaineers were Hold that Muhammad, 
he of whom they bad already heard so much, was arrived among them, ikey came 
mta Mm fr&m every deep valley {ify, thirakiag that, in going to see him, they should 
obtain the divine favour. Every person that came, he took apart, and discovered 
{&him his intention of revolting against the king; if the visitor promised to assist 
Mi®, he admitted Mm into the number of his partisans; if he refused, he turned 
sway from him, Ee sought particularly t© gain over the young and inexperienced; 
ISmS, as the mere prudent and intelligent advised them to avoid Mm, and warned 
them not to become his followers lest they should incur She vengeance of the king, 
his efforts were useless. Whilst thus engaged „ tlm® passed away; he began to fear 
that death might surprise him before She accomplishment of Ms purpose; he dreaded 
lest an order from the king might oMige She people to deliver him ®p arad abandon* 
him. These considerations indulged him to have recourse So a stratagem in order ter 
forward the affair in which he had engaged them; and he laid a plan for pushing 
then® to rebsJkio". Having remarked that some of their children had rosy cheeks 
and 1 him eyes, aJtfcowgh She fathers were of a tawny completion and black-eyed, he 
a§kg& them the reason. T.'hey • at first refused to answer, but yielding at length to 
Ms nsgeat request, they said : M We ere subjects of this king, and pay him a tax 
“• ihhavMj '); therefore, every years Ms mamtoks (15) come up to us (to receive si), 
“ mid they Edge mb our houses after turning us out; there they remain alone with 
4 4 women, wbOs m consequence, bear ebiMren of that complexion. ■ This treai?- 
0,1 meatw® have no means■ of resisting.”—“ By Allah! ” exclaimed Melf®mmad, 

56 itendh were preferable to a fife such as that; how cam you consent to such a dis- 
“ graoe- you who are the best swordmsn and spearmen that God ever created ? ” 
—- S(1 We d® not* consent to it,” was the reply; “ it is done against our will. ” 
—*** WsM,” said Muhammad, 8 ‘ answer arse; if a person offered to help you 
“ egfeias#-your enemies, wfc®t weald you do?”—“ We would march before him 
“ ©v®n to our de«%f who hi© h©?Your guest/' replied Muhammad, meaning 
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himself.—“ We engage to hear and obey him,” answered the people. From that 
moment, they treated him with extreme respect and bound themselves to him by 
pacts and engagements, so that his heart was tranquillised. He then said to them : 
“ Prepare your arms for the coming of these fellows, and, on their arrival, let them 
“ pursue their usual course; leave them and the women together, serve them with 
“ wine, and when they are drunk, let me know.” When the mamluks came, the 
people of the mountain treated them as Muhammad advised, and, the night having 
set in, they informed him of what had been done. He immediately ordered them 
to slay them all, and the first hour of the night had not passed over when they were 
exterminated. Only one mamluk escaped; he had gone out on some necessary 
occasion, and, hearing the cries of Allah akbar (God is great ) aud the noise of the 
attack, he fled, in avoiding the beaten path, and succeeded in getting out of the 
mountain and reaching Morocco. When the king was informed of what had 
happened, he repented of having suffered Muhammad to escape, and.felt that the 
advice given him by Malik Ibn Wuhaib was the result of foresight and prudence. 
He immediately despatched a body of horse, large enough to fill up the valley leading 
to Tin-Mall; but Mohammad, convinced that troops would be sent against the insur¬ 
gents, called some of the neighbouring ( tribes ) to his assistance and posted the people 
of the mountain in the defiles of the valley and on the heights by which it was 
commanded. As the cavalry advanced, showers of stones poured down upon them, 
like rain, from every side, and the defense was sustained in this manner from morn¬ 
ing till night. The approach of darkness put an end to the combat, and the army 
returned to the king and acquainted him with what they had suffered. The king, 
perceiving his inability to subdue the rebels in their stronghold, turned his attention 
from them, and Muhammad, who had foreseen this result, won the devoted attach¬ 
ment of the mountaineers. He then called al-Wansherisi and said to him : “ Now 
“ is the time to display thy talents all at once; that will serve us as a miraculous 
“ sign whereby we shall gain the hearts of those who have not acknowledged our 
“authority.” Having concerted together, it was agreed on that al-Wansherlsi 
should say the morning prayer, and that, after having so long stammered out his 
ideas in a language full of barbarisms, he should say, in a clear and intelligible 
voice : “ I dreamt yesterday that two angels came down from heaven and split open 
“ my heart and washed it, and filled it with science and wisdom and the Koran(16).” 
The next morning he did so; and we shall only state, without entering into parti- 
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fflulars, that even the most stubborn yielded, and all were struck with amazement aft 
his learning by heart th® Koran in a dream. Muhammad the® said to him : * 1 Tell 
“ us quickly llhe heavenly news, are we destined to eternal happiness or everlasting 
“ misery?” Al-Wansherisi replied : “ As for thee, thou art the rnahdi, the main- 
11 tainer (kam) of the cause off God; whosoever followeth thee shall be saved, and 
ae whosoever resiste'h thee shall perish.” He then said: “ Present thy followers 
“ unto me, in order that I may separate those who are destined for paradise from 
“ ihose whose doom is hell.” He thus executed a stratagem by means of which 
all those who resisted Muhammad were fto he put to death; but the narration of these 
proceedings would lead us too far (17). His object was, not to leave in the moun¬ 
tain a single adversary to Muhammad. When these people were slain, Muhammad 
perceived that those among the survivors who had thus lost relations or (a part of 
their) family were by no means satisfied; he therefore assembled them and announced 
that the kingdom of the sovereign of Morocco would pass into their hamds and 
that th® wealth of th® enemy would become their prey. On hearing these words, 
they were much rejoiced and they ceased to regret the death of their relatives. The 
details of these events are abundant, but they do not enter into our subject. We 
shall only stale, id a summary manner, that Muhammad never relaxed his efforts 
till he sent forth an army of fen thousand men, horse and foot, with Abd al-Mfimii®, 
al-Wansherisi, aad all Ms other disciples, whilst he remained in the mountain. 
These troops besieged Morocco for the space of a month, but they then met with a 
most disgraceful defeat, and Abd al-Mumim took to flight with the survivors. In 
fthis engagement, afoWansherisi lost his life. Muhammad was in the mountain 
when he received the news, and he died before his partisans returned (18); but, in 
his/IBs. moments, he enjoined the persons present to inform them that victory and 
complete success awaited them; wherefore they should not despond, but renew the 
fight; God would enable their hands So achieve a signal triumph; the vicissitudes 
of war were alternate; his followers would Be now strong and mow weak, now 
numerous and now few; their power was only commencing, whilst that of their 
enemies was drawing to a close. He comtimmed a long series of injunctions in the 
same style, and then expired. This even took place A. H. 524 (A. D. liS0). He 
was buried In the mountain, and his tomb is still a well-known object of pilgrimage. 
His followers desigraate (Ibis year as the adm al-Bahira (19). He was bora on the 
festival off AAsh&r4(30tfe of Mnhmr.am), A. H. 485 (2.1st Feb. A. E>. 1092). Th® first 
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time he made his appearance to call the people to his cause was in the year 514 
(A. I). 1120). He was a man of middle size and slight form; his complexion was 
tawny, his head large, and his eye piercing. The author of the Kildb al-Mughrib 
says respecting him : ‘ ‘ The traces which he has left acquaint thee with his history 
" as plainly as if thou sawest him with the eyes : 

“ His foot was on earth, but his mind towered to the Pleiades! 

“ His soul preferred shedding the water of life ( his own blood) to shedding the 
“ water of the face (doing a degrading act). The Almoravides saw him with indif- 
“ ference stop and settle (in their country ), and they allowed him to steal forward as 
“ the dawn steals upon the darkness, and to leave the world filled with the sound 
“ (of his renown). He laid the basis of an empire which would have obliged Ahu 
“ Muslim (vol. II. p. 100), had he seen it, to acknowledge the foresight of its 
“ founder. He subsisted on what his sister earned by spinning : a small flat cake 
“ of bread each day with a little butter or oil sufficed him, nor did he abandon this 
“ simple food when he abounded in worldly wealth. Remarking, one day, that 
41 the minds of his followers were turned towards the ample booty which they had 
“ obtained, he ordered all the spoil to be heaped together and burnt. ‘ Whoever 
“ ‘ follows me,’ said he, ‘ for worldly goods shall have nothing from me hut what 
“ ‘ he sees there, and whoever follows me for the recompense of the next world 
“ 1 shall find his reward with God.’ Though plain in his dress and affable in his 
“ manners, he inspired a profound respect; he was of difficult access except for per- 
“ sons who came to complain of oppression, and he had a man whose duty it was to 
“ wait on him and give admittance to visitors.” Ibn Tftmart left some poetry of 
which we may notice the following passage : 

When these people were far off, you lent them your assistance, and when they bade thee 
farewell, they left thee (with indifference). How often did you forbid them (to sin) and were 
not obeyed; how often did you give admonitions, yet you were not heeded. Whetstone (of 
others' wit) ! how long will you sharpen steel, and never receive a cutting edge yourself? 

He frequently repeated the following line : 

Strip thyself of the world (and its passions ); for naked thou earnest into the world. 
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And h® Mien applied to himself these verses of al-Mufanabbi's : 

When you strive after glory much-desired, cease not to aspire until you reach the stars. Jn 
a mean ar S n a noble undertaking, tb® taste of death is quite th® same. 

The two following passages of She same poet were often repeated by him : 

He wh® knows the times and mankind as well as I do, should quench without remorse his 
lance's thirst for blood. He would meet no mercy frosn them If they got him into their power; 
to hurl destruction on theta is not then a crime. 

II become mot one of them by living among sheas; sandy earth is the gangs® i» which gol$ is 
Sound 

Muhammad Ibn Thnaart did not mate any conquests; he kid the foundations of 
fhe esatreprise, organised and established ifi, but ihs conquests werg achieved Iby Abdi 
al'-MSmin .—Hafghi means belonging to Hargha , which ns a large tribe of tin® Ma§- 
muda (Befbers), who occupy the mountain of as-Sus in the farthest esiremify ®F 
Maghrib (2(0)). ’They are considered as being related to al-Hasan, the s©m of {th& 
Mctlifp AJi.Ib® Abi Talilb (21); and it is said that ftfogy settled in that place when fth® 
®ounlry was subdued by Musa libra Nasir.— Tv.mari is a Berber name (22). — Wan- 
sherM means belonging to Wansheris, a village of Efrikiyaira the proviraee ofBtigia (23) 
—Of Tin-Mall mention has been already made (ml. lb p. 1184) (24).—In the life 
M al-M&min we have spoken of the Mfr. 


(4) The jneanfeg 1 of this title is explained to vcV. II. p. 870. See also my translation of Ibn Sfeald&a’s 
in Hub. Notices ei Mstnuits^l. XX, prssnStre 83. SB/j transkBoii of the Same suStor’e 

JPisicr,;! of the J£@vb&rs, t. H. p, -104 et stg, way «Jtet to® consulted. 

See vot I. ,p. 468, andwl. M„ jjr. S94» 

{2} IfealhslddB admits as correct a genealogy by which Ibn Tftnaart is matte to descend freto AM lira AM 
TAlib by Sulaimdn, the brother of Idris, the progenitor oS tte^Idriridies. though Ibn TAmart belonged to ft® 
Barter trib® of Hargha, ha was not a member of it by descent, but by a matrimonial aMsance ooatrastgi by 
one of his ancestors. Ibn KMdAn observes that Uris wag also tiro case with *m of the descendants of Idris. 

(4) Having, eiamined th® collection of treatises, oomposed &y Jffim- TftuMHrty I ct® fessr testimoay to the car— • 
vsetas® with which isos talsaats are here appreciated. These treatises farm a small but cllos.eij-wfittsa volwms, 
tEaassiibed, as tie posHcripium m&ttms as, in the month of SiraeMa, A. H. 67t' (Bov.-Bssi A. D. i i §3),. 
fifliy^flva.'jeErs.after, the ^siisir’s- death. This MS. is in the imp&riate? supplement. Utodoctrint® 

taught by al=MsbjM bore a. great jrasamhlamee to tfeoss of al^Asharaj Bte him, tea bed rseoujs® to tdmte, at 
aUag®wallotespetetton s Jii, esglsdoing sgrtaiin verses «f the Karin whitob, if tabes m their literal @efflafe,'w®aldl 
hare M to anthropomorphism, a belief which he accused toe Atanoravides of professing. His doctrines weir® 
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orthodox, one single point excepted and which he borrowed from the Shiites; namely, that the true imdm, or 
spiritual and temporal chief, of the Moslims was impeccable {masdm). He particularly insisted on the belief 
in the unity of God (tauhid ), and for this reason he gave his disciples the name of al-Mv.wahhid.An {professors 
of the unity). This denomination has given rise to the word Almohades of European writers. 

(5) Every Moslim is obliged by his religion to maintain, by his example and exhortations, the strict observ¬ 
ance of the law. He cannot employ constraint to effect his purpose, that faculty being reserved for the kddi, 
the governor, and the police magistrate. 

(6) According to the most approved treatises on the oneirocritic science, a branch of knowledge still sedu¬ 
lously cultivated by the Moslims, drinking up the sea means, the acquisition of a great empire. 

(7) Ibn Khaldiin says that al-Mahdi landed at Tripoli and preoceded to Bugia, which was then (A. H. 518) 
under the rule of al-Aziz Ibn al-Mansdr, who expelled him from the city. It appears from the sequel of Ibn 
KhallikAn's relation that he had previously visited al-Mahdiya. An-Nuwairi says that Ibn Tdmart arrived at 
al-Mahdiya, from Tripoli, in the reign of Ali Ibn Yahya. 

(8) The meaning of the word moallaka is thus explained by M. de Sacy in his Abd-Allatif, p. 482. 

(9) The village of MellAla lies at the distance of three or four miles S. W. of Bugia. 

(10) This title signifies : the relator of extraordinary things concerning the history of the kings of Magh¬ 
rib. I suspect this to be the same work which is cited lower down under the title of Kitdb al-Mughrib, etc. 
{the relator of extraordinary things concerning the honorable characteristics of the people of Maghrib), and 
in which the historian and geographer AbA ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn MAsa al-GharnAti {native of Granada), generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn Said, gives a series of biographical notices on the eminent men of Spain and 
North Africa. Ibn Said was born A. H. 610 (A. D. 1214), and he died at Tunis A. H. 685 (A. D. 1286-7). 
M. de Gayang03 has inserted a note on Ibn Said in the first volume of his Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain. 
Hajji Khalifa places Ibn Said’s death in the year 673 (A. D. 1274-5). 

(11) See vol. II. p. 184, and Ibn KhaldAn’s Prolegomena, t. II. p. 215, 224. 

(12) The word ,_means : To extract the essential part of a thing. It seems employed here to denote 

that he had not attained that degree of proficiency which would enable him to repeat from memory the entire 
contents of the works which he had studied; in fact, that he was still a mere scholar. 

(13) According to Ibn al-Athir, the Almoravides, the rulers of Morocco at that period, differed from the 
other Moslims in one remarkable particular: the men wore a veil ( lithdm) and their women wore none. Al- 
Mahdi met the sister {not the daughter) of the king, taking a ride and accompanied by a numerous train of 
handsome female slaves, all mounted. The reformer was scandalised at this spectacle, and ordered them to 
cover their faces; he and his companions even dared to strike their horses, in consequence of which the prin¬ 
cess was thrown off. She complained of this to her brother, who ordered al-Mahdi to be brought before him. 
—The rest of the narration is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(14) RorAn, sArat 22, verse 28. 

(15) These mamlflks were natives of Spain. The Almoravides, the Almohades, and the Mertnides always 
kept in their capital a troop of four or five thousand Christians. 

(16) In the latter part of this passage, the author has passed from the first to the third person. This Is 
a piece of negligence readily pardoned by Arabian critics, as frequent examples of it are found in the KorAn. 
They observe that, in such cases, the hikdya passe into ikhbdr, or, in other words, that the literal reproduc¬ 
tion of a conversation or discourse passes into a mere account given of the same discourse. In the former case 
the speakers utter their sentiments in the first person, and, in the latter, they are made to speak in the third. 
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(l 1 ?) Ibis Tftmurt having remarked (hat a number of profligate and wicked men inhabited the mountain, 
assembled the chiefs of the tribes and ordered them to exhort such persons to amend their lives, and to take 
down the names of those who refused. Having received these lists, Ibn Tftmart caused a second and a third 
warning to be given to the obstinate. He then selected out of the lists the names of the persons whom he dis¬ 
liked, and gave them to al-Wansherlsi, directing him to pass the tribes in review and to place those people 
on his left hand. This operation being terminated, Ibn TOmart said : “ Behold a set of reprobates ■whom it 
c ‘ is your duty to put to death." The people hastened to execute this sentence, each tribe slaying the indi¬ 
viduals who belonged to it. That day was ever afterwards called : Yawn at-Tamyh {the day of the discrimi¬ 
nation .)— (Ibn al-Athlr, Kdmil at-Tawdrikh, year 814.) 

(18) He died four months after their defeat.—(Ibn IShaidto.) 

(19) Ao-Nuwairi informs us that, at the siege of Morocco, the Almohades, on finding themsei attacked 
by superior numbers, retreated to the wall of a large garden called al-Bablra (the. kitckm=gardm), and, lea¬ 
ning their backs against it, they fought desperately till night put an end to the combat. -‘And this battle,” 
adds the historian, “ was called the battle of al-Bahtra, and the year, that of al-Bahtra.” 

(SO) He means the chain of the Atlas which bounds the south and south-east frontiers of the kingdom of 
Morocco. 

($1) This is a manifest error; the Hargha were a Berber race, and consequently they could not have sprung 
from am Arabian stock. Ibn Khaldim observes that many of the indigenous tribes of North Africa songht,by 
means of false genealogies, to prove their descent from the Arabs. 

(Sf) I am almost certain that T&marl is the diminutive of the Arabic name Omar, and that it signifies ttUles 
Omar. In Berber, the feminine and the diminutive are formed by the addition off a t at the commencement 
and of another t at the end of the masculine noun. I must add that the letter «w does not exist in Berber. 

(28) Wansheris is not e, village, but a mountain; it lies, not in the province of Bugia, but in the province 
of Algiers, to the south- of V.ilyftna. 

(1 4) Ttn-MaM is incorrect, the true name est Ttnmelel (Hla quoe alba est), that is to say; th$ white or smwy 
mountain. Those words belong to the Berber language. 


AL-1KHSHID. 


AM Bakr Muhammad,, the sob of Abra Muhammad loghj, the son of Huff, She sons 
off laltskta. She son of FRram, the son of Furi, She son of the KheMn [sovereign] of 
Farghisma, and! lord of the throne of gold (i), was snaraamed al-Ilklishid. Me drew 
his daseemtl from the kings of Faffgh&ma and became sovereign of Egypt, Syria D and 
Hijls. TlhitB word Toghj is the equivalent of Md ar-Rahm&m [ike semani of As 
you nsi. 
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Merciful] (?). (The khalif) al-Motasim billah, the son of Harun ar-Rashid, drew into 

his service, from Farghana, a great number [of warriors), and, being informed of 
the courage and intrepidity which Juff and some others displayed in war, he sent 
for them and received them with the highest honour. They obtained from him the 
concession of certain fiefs [katdya) at Sarra-man-raa ( Samarra ), and one of these grants 
is called the Katdya of Juff to the present day. Juff took up his residence there and 
became the father of a family. He died at Baghdad, the night in which [the khalif] 
al-Mutawakkil was murdered. This event occurred on the eve of Wednesday, the 
3rd of Shawwal, A. H. 247*40th December, A.D. 861). The sons of Juff then went 
abroad to seek a livelihood fo*’ their family, and Toghj entered into the service of 
Lulu, the page [ghuldm) of Ibn Tutun ( vol. 1. p. 153); [the latter) was at that time 
residing in Egypt, and had appointed (L4M) as bis lieutenant in that country. Toghj 
afterwards passed into the service of lshak Ibn Kundaj (2) and remained with him till 
the death of Ahmad Ibn Tulun. A peace having heen effected between Abu 'I-Jaish 
Khumarawaih, the son of Ahmad Ibn Thlun [vol. /. p. 498) and lshak Ibn Kundaj, 
the former noticed Toghj who was then in Ishaks suite, and being struck by his 
appearance, he took him from lshak and gave him the command of all his troops. 
He appointed him also governor of Damascus and Tiberias. On the death of Khu¬ 
marawaih, Toghj, who had always remained with him, went to join at-Muktafi billah. 
and this (mark of respect) gave the khalif such satisfaction that he bestowed on him 
a pelisse of honour. Al-Abbas Ibn al-Hasan was then al-Muktafi’s vizir; accustomed 
to see all (the officers of the state) bend in humble submission to his will, he endea¬ 
voured to exact the same deference from Toghj; finding, however, that his spirit 
scorned to brook such humiliation, he excited the khalif’s anger against him, and suc¬ 
ceeded in having him and his son, Abu Bakr Muhammad, cast into prison. Toghj 
died in confinement, but his son at length recovered his liberty and received a pe¬ 
lisse of honour. Burning to avenge the death of their father, the brothers Abu Bakr 
andObaid Allah watched with unremitting vigilance for an opportunity of killing the 
vizir, and they at length obtained the satisfaction of seeing him fall by the hand of 
al-Husain Ibn Hamdan ( vol 11. p. 360), Obaid Allah then, A. H. 296, went to join 
Ibn Abi s-Saj, and Abu Bakr fled into Syria, where, during the space of a year, he 
remained a fugitive in the desert. Having then joined Abu Mansur Tikin al-Khazari 
(governor of Egypt and Syria) (3), he became one of his most efficient supporters, 
and, being invested by him with the government of Amman and the mountains of 
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as^-Sharai (4), he gaine3 a great name 3by the expedition which he made to an- 
Kukaib (5). This was its the jear 306 (A. D. 2119); a large band had assembled to 
intercept the pilgrim-caravan, but Abu Bakr marched against them, slew some, took 
others prisoners, put the rest to.fligM, and delivered the caravan. A female attached 
to the palace of the Mialiff al-Muktadir billah, and known by the name of Ajhz, 
happened to make the pilgrimage that year, and, ora her return, she related to al- 
Muktadir what she had witnessed of Abu Bakr’s ( intrepid conduct). This account 
induced the khalif So send him a pel : «se of honour and increase his pay„ Abu Bakr 
remained with Tikin till the year 816 (A„ D. 928-9), when he left him for a reason 
too long to he exposed here. He then proceeded to Bamla and received letters from 
al-Mukladir, constituting him governor of that city. He remained in this post till 
the year 318, when al-Mukiadir sent him his nomination as governor of Damascus. 
He cora tinned at Damascus till the month of Ramadan, A. H. 32i (Augusi-September, 
A. D. 933), when (the khalif ) al-Kahir billab appointed Mm governor of Egypt. 
Huriing thirty-two days, tbe prayer was offered up for him in Egypt (as governor) , but 
he had not yet entered it, when a'-EHpr nominated AM ’j-Abbas Ahmad Ibn 
KMeghligh governor of that province for the second lime. This appointment took 
place on She 9lh of Shawwal, A. H. 321. Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Jkhshid was 
restored to the government of Egypt by sr-Radi billab, the son of al-Mukladir, oms 
the deposition of his unde al-Kahir; and he received from him besides, the command 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, al-Har amain (MeAka and Medina) and other places. He 
entered Egypt on Wednesday, the 23rd of Ramadan, A. H, 323 (26th August, 
A„ D. 935), It is said, however, by some that, till the death of ar-Radi 8 in 329, 
he possessed, only the government of Egypt; Syria, Hijaz, and the other provinces 
having been then placed under his orders by al-Muttaki lillah, the brother and 
successor of ar-Madh In She month of Ramadan, 327 (June-Juk, A. D. 939} ;i 
ar-RMi granted to him the title of al-Skhsh‘d because he drew his descend from the 
kings of Farghana, a circumstance which we have already noticed towards the 
commencenaent of this arlide. IkhshU was the Sitle borne by these sovereigns ; it 
sigsniSes king of kings (6), It was thus they gave to the kimg of Persia the title of J&istra 
(€h&$roe$), to the king ©f the Turks that of Khakau, to the king of the Romans that 
of Kaisar ( Ci&sar), to the king of Syria that of Hesaal ( HeracMm)* to the king of 
Yemen that of Tohba, to the king of Abyssinia that of an-Najashi, etc. (7). Kaisar is 
a Frankish word, signifying : delivered by means of an incisim (8). He was so 
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called because his mother died in childbirth, and he was extracted through an incision 
made in the womb. This was a circumstance in which he vaunted his preeminence 
over other kings, in as much as he had not been born of woman. His name was 
Oghustus (Augustus); he was the first king of the Romans, and it is said that, in the 
forty-third year of his reign, the blessed Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary [al-Masih Isa 
lbn Maryam ) was born. Others say that Jesus was born in the seventeenth year of 
his reign. The kings of the Romans all bore the title of Kaisar. In the prayers 
offered up from the pulpits for Muhammad lbn Toghj, he was designated by the title 
of al-lkhshid; he thus became known by it, as if it was his proper name. Al-Ikhshid 
was a resolute prince, displaying great foresight in war, and a close attention to the 
prosperity of his empire; he treated the military class with honour, and he governed 
with ability and justice. His bodily strength was so great that he made use of a bow 
which none but himself could draw. Muhammad lbn Abd al-Malik al-Hamadiini 
(vol. I. p. 4-05) says, in his lesser historical work entitled : Oyun as-Star (sources of 
history ), that his army consisted of four hundred thousand men, that he was a coward, 
and had eight thousand mamluks. Two thousand of them guarded him every night, 
and, when travelling, his eunuchs were posted around his tent; yet, not trusting to 
these precautions, he would go to the tents occupied by the tent-pitchers (farrashin) 
and sleep there. He contiuued in his government and the enjoyment of good 
fortune till the year 334, when he died at Damascus, on the fourth hour of Friday, 
the 21st of Zu T-Hijja (24th July, A. D. 946). His corpse was born to Jerusalem, 
in a bier, and interred in that city. Abu T-Husain ar-Razi (vol. 1. p. 100), says that 
he died A. H. 335; God knows best! His birth look place on Mond^v, the 15th of 
Rajab, A. H. 268 (8th February, A. D. 882), at Baghdad, in il; street leading to the 
Kufa gate ( Shdrt bab il-Kdfa). Kaffir al-Ikhshidi and Fatik al-Majnun were slaves 
of his : in the preceding part of this work (vol. II. pages 453 and 524) we have 
allotted a separate article to each of these two persons. On the death of al-lkhshid, 
his sons Abu ’1-Kasim Anujur and Abu ’1-Hasan were taken charge of by his servant 
Kafur, who conscientiously discharged that duty. We need not mention here the 
dates of their birth and death, nor the length of their reign, as we have already given 
a brief indication of these points in the life of Kafur; we have also related the history 
of the latter up to the time of his death, and, after stating that the military then 
placed Abu ’1-Fawaris Ahmad, the son of Ali, the son of al-lkhshid, on the throne, 
we referred to the present article for the remainder of our observations. As Abu 
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’1-Fawaris Ahmad was only eleven years of age, they established as his lieutenant in 
the administration of the state his father’s cousin, Abu Muhammad al-Husain Ibn 
Obaid Allah Ibn Toghj Ibn Juff, the lord of Ramla in Syria and the same person 
whose praises were celebrated by al-Mutanabbi in the kastda which commences 
thus: 


I should reproach myself were I conscious, when my companions blame (me for yielding to 
affliction), of all (the grief ) I feel in the midst of these ruined dwellings (9). 

In the same piece, he enters into his subject by means of the following tran¬ 
sition : 

When I attack the foe, I leave no resistance for (other) warriors to vanquish; when I utter 
(verses), I leave no maxim for (other) sages to adduce. If this be not the case, my poetic talent 
has deceived me, and want of resolution has hindered me from (doing fit honour to the merit 
of) Ibn Obaid Allah! 

The following passage from the same poem is really beautiful: 

I see at the foot of the region which extends from the Euphrates to Barka (10), a combat in 
which the steeds trample on warriors’ heads; I see lances wielded by princes whose hands 
must have known the spear before they knew the bracelet (H). On every side, that troop is 
guarded against the foe by the swords of the sons of Toghj Ibn Juff, those gallant chieftains. 
’Tis they who nobly return to the charge in the tumult of battle, and yet more nobly do they 
return to acts of beneficence! ’Tis they who grant a generous pardon to offenders; Tis they 
who pay the fine (of blood) for him who is amerced. Modest in their deportment, yet, when 
they encounter an adversary, they face, but not with modesty, the edge of the sword. Were 
lions not too vile, I should compare these heroes to them, but lions arc creatures of an inferior 
class. 

In the same piece, he says : 

On reaching that noble prince I shook off all other men, as the traveller, on arriving, shakes 
from his bag the old and dried remains of his provisions. Yet my joy could hardly compensate 
my sorrow for having kept away from him during my past life. 

This is a long and brilliant Icasida .—When this arrangement was effected, al- 
Husain Ibn Obaid Allah, who was then in Syria, married Fatima, the daughter of 
his uncle al-Ikhshld, and his name was mentioned in the prayer offered up from 
the pulpit, immediately after the name of Abu ’1-Fawaris Ahmad Ibn Ali. Matters 
continued in this state till Friday the thirteenth of Shaaban, A. H. 358 (2nd July, 
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A, D. 969), when the Maghribin array commanded by the k&id Jawhar [vol. I. 
page 340), the general (of al-Moizz), entered Old Cairo with flying colours and 
overthrew the lkhsiddile dynasty after it had subsisted thirty-four years, ten months, 
and twenty-sfour days. Some time previously, ( al-Husain ) Ibn Obaid Allah had 
arrived there from Syria, having fled before the Karmats who had taken possession of 
that country. He went to the palace of his wife and cousin, Fatima, and assuming 
the exercise of sovereign authority, he arrested the vizir Jaafar Ibn al-Furat [vol. 1. 
p. 319), whom lie put to the torture and amerced in a large sum. He then departed 
for Syria, on the 1st of the latter Rabi, A. H. 358 (February, A. D. 969). Jaafar 
Ibn Falah [vol. I. p. 327) having occupied Syria, into which country he had been 
dispatched by the k&id Jawhar, as we have already related, took Abu Muhammad 
[al-Husain) Ibn Obaid Allah prisoner and sent him wUh a number of Syrian emirs to 
Jawhar, who had remained in Egypt. They entered Old Cairo in the month of the 
first Jumada, A. H. 359 (March-April, A. D. 970), and, as ( al-Husain ) Ibn Obaid 
Allah had tyrannised over the Egyptians during the time of his rule, (the guards) kept 
their prisoners standing and exposed to public gaze, for the space of five hours, 
much to the satisfaction of those who had to complain of their conduct. They were 
then brought into Jawhar’s tent and placed among the other captives kept there 
in chains. On the 17th of the first Jumada, the Mid Jawhar dispatched his son 
Jaafar to al-Moizz, with a quantity of presents too precious to be described, and he 
sent off with him the prisoners brought from Syria. They were put into a boat on 
the Nile whilst Jawhar stood by and looked on; the boat upset, and ( al-Husain ) Ibn 
Obaid Allah cried out to him : “ Do you mean to drown us?” Jawhar offered some 
excuses and made a great show of pity for his prisoner. They were then removed 
into another boat, all of them bound in chains. This is the last information I 
could learn respecting al-Husain. 1 have since found, in the historical work 
composed by al-Oiaki [vol. I. p. 280), that al-Husain died on the eve of Friday, the 
20th of Rajab, A. H. 371 (19th January, A. D. 982), and that the funeral prayer was 
said over him in the citadel of Cairo by al-Aziz Nizar, the son of al-Moizz. Al- 
Farghani states, in his history (12), that al-Husain was born in. the year 312 
(A. D. 924-5); he assigns also to his death the date which has been just given. 
According to the same author, Abu ’l-Fawaris Ahmad Ibn Ali died on the 13th of the 
first Rabi, A. H. 377 (13th July, A. D. 987). Al-Ikhshtd, Toghj (13), Juff or Jaff, 

Yaltikin, Eurdn, F&ri; such is the pronunciation of the names jJs, 

2 w 
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and TheTikin mentioned in this article was thrice governor of 

Egypt; he died on Saturday, the 16th of the first Rabi, A. H. 321 (16lh March, 
A. D. 933), whilst occupying that post for the third time. He was succeeded by 
Abu Bakr al-Ikhshid. The hafiz Ibn Asakir ( vol. II. p. 252) gives a separate article 
on Ahmad Ibn Kaieghligh, in his History of Damascus : speaking of bis admi¬ 
nistration in Egypt, he says : “ A warfare was carried on between him and 
“ Muhammad, the son of Tikin al-Khassa, but he finally remained in the full 
“ possession of his authority. Muhammad Ibn Toghj was then sent by the khalif 
“ ar-Radi as emir over Egypt, and Ibn Kaieghligh resigned the command to him. 
“ Ahmad possessed abilities as a scholar and a poet; in one of bis poems he says : 

“ On rainy days, let not the goblet linger in thy hand ( but pass it round)-, knowest thou not 
“ that rain is an urgent cupbearer (14)? 

“ His brother Ibrahim Ibn Kaieghligh died on the 1st of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 303 
44 (7th May, A. D. 916).” Ishak, the son of Ibrahim, was the governor of Tripoly 
who, when al-Mutanabbi visited that city on his journey fro(| Ramlah to Antioch, 
endeavoured to extort from the poet a kasida in his praise. Al-Mutanabbi not only 
refused to gratify his wish, but: attacked him in a satire commencing thus : 

Men’s hearts love a secret known to none but them, etc. 

He then left him, and having afterwards learned his death in Jabala, he said : 

They told us Ishak was dead, and I said to them, etc. 

These two kasidas are to be found in his diwdn , for which reason I omit them. 
He composed also other satires against the same person. 


(1) The lord of the throne of gold, in Arabic: Sdhib sarir ad-Dahab. D’Herbelot says that the throne of 
gold was the name given to a country or province situated near Derbend, between the Black sea and the Cas¬ 
pian. It was so called because the Marzuban, or governor, enjoyed the privilege of sitting on a throne of 
gold. See also al-Mashdi, t; II. page 41 of the French translation. 

(2) Whilst the Zenj were attacking the dominions of the khalif on the southern side, Ibn Abi 's-Sdj. the 
governor of Kinnisrin in the north of Syria, and Ishak Ibn KundAj, or Kund&jik, the governor of Mosul, took 
possession, the former of Syria, and the latter of Mesopotamia. These two chiefs then waged war against each 
other, and Ibn Kund&j acknowledged KhumArawaih for his sovereign. He subsequently turned his arms 
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against the Egyptians, and during some years a desperate struggle for power was maintained between four 
parties : KhumArawaih, the khalif, Ibn KundAj, and Ibn Abi ’s-SAj. The details of their proceedings are gi¬ 
ven by Ibn al-Athir. 

(3) Ibn KhallikAn has a short notice on this person, towards the end of the present article. Abft ’1-MahAsin 
gives an account of his government in the Nujiim. 

(4) Amman and as-Shardt lie between the Dead sea and Aila. 

(5) An-Nukaib lies in the north-west extremity of Arabia, between Maan and Tabuk, on the road of the 
pilgrims from Syria to Mekka.— [Maradd). 

(6) Abfi MahAsin adds: in the language of the Farghanians. 

(7) To this list may be added, on the authority of AbQ ’1-MahAsin in the Nujiim, year 320 : AlAsbahid 

the title of the king of TabaristAn; Sti.' (J^), that of the king of Jurjdn ; al-lfshin, that of the 
king of Dsrushna; Sdmdn, that of the king of Samarkand, and Firaun (Pharaoh), that of the king of Egypt 
in ancient times. 

(8) It is impossible to render exactly the terse concision of the Arabic words 4Ae literal trans¬ 

lation would be, it was split off from him, diffssum fuit ab eo, but these expressions are unintelligible. Pliny 
says: Primusque Caesarum A cceso matris utero dictus.— Hist. Nat. VII. 7, 9. 

(9) In translating these fragments I have followed the authority of the excellent commentary on al-Muta- 
nabbi preserved in the Bibliotheque impiriale. In the MSS. of Ibn KhallikAn these verses are disfigured by 
errors resulting from the negligence or ignorance of copyists. 

(10) The word Barka si^pifios a stony soil; a number of places bore this name, one of them in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Euphrates. 

(11) The bracelets here spoken of are the amulets tied round the wrists of young children in order to pro¬ 
tect them from the evil eye. 

(12) See vol. I. pages 155, 290. 

(13) This name should be pronounced Torj. 

(14) This is a quibble; the verse signifies also: Knowest thou not that rain is an impetuous waterer? 


TOGHRULBEK THE SELJUKIDE. 


Abu Talib Muhammad Ibn Mikayil Ibn Saljuk Ibu Dukak, surnamed Rukn ad- 
Din Toghrulbek ( Toghrulbek , the column of the faith), was the first monarch of the 
Seljuk dynasly. This people, before it established its domination over so many 
provinces, dwelt beyond the river (the Oxus) at a place twenty parasangs distant 
from Bokhara. They were Turks, and their numbers were immense; they lived in 
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complete independence, and, when armies too strong for them to resist were sent 
against them, they passed into the deserts and took refuge in the midst of the sands, 
where no one could approach them. Mahmud Ibn Subuktikin, sultan of Khorasan, 
Ghazna, and that country (we shall give his life), having crossed the river, entered 
into Transoxiana and found the leader of the Seljukides to be a prowerful chief, 
maintaining a numerous people in obedience, [more] by wile and address [than by 
force); always moving from one region to another and making incursions into the 
neighbouring provinces. Having employed every means to gain his confidence and 
draw him [to the camp), he at length succeeded in circumventing him; and, on the 
chieftain’s arrival, he seized upon him and sent him off to a castle, [where he remained 
in confinement.) Mahmud’s insidious policy was then directed against his prisoner’s 
partisans, and he consulted the principal officers of his empire on the measures to 
be taken with regard to them. Some gave their opinion that they should be drow¬ 
ned in the Jaihun [the Oxus), whilst others advised him to cut off the thumbs of 
every male among them, and thus preclude them from the possibility of drawing 
the bow and wielding arms; various plans were proposed, but they finally agreed 
on the propriety of transporting them across the Jaihun and dispersing them through¬ 
out the province of Khoras&n, where they should be constrained to pay the lax [al- 
khardj ) to government. This advice was adopted, and the Seljhks continued for 
some time to hold a submissive and peaceful line of conduct. This encouraged the 
agents of government to oppress them, to seize on their wealth and flocks, and to 
grind them down by their extortions and tyranny : the consequence was, that two 
thousand tents [or families ) emigrated to Kirman. The emir Abu '1-Fawaris Baha 
ad-Dawlat, the son of Adud ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, who then ruled over that coun¬ 
try, received them with kindness and arrayed their chiefs in robes of honour ; he 
even resolved on taking them into his service, but ten days had scarcely elapsed 
when he died. The fugitives immediately departed through dread of the Daila- 
mites, inhabitants that country, and, having hastened towards Ispahan, which was 
then under the rule of Ala ad-Dawlat Abu Jaafar Ibn Kakuyah, they encamped 
outside the city. This prince wished to employ them in his service, but, having 
received a letter from the sultan Mahmud, ordering him to attack them and seize 
on their property, he proceeded to obey, and a combat ensued which cost many lives 
to both parties. The survivors set out for Adarbaidjan, and those who had remained 
in Khoras&n retired to a mountain near Khowarezra. The sultan Mahmud sent an 
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army against them, which pursued them through these deserts during the space of 
nearly two years; he then took the field himself and followed them with unremitting 
activity till they were completely dispersed. On the death of Mahmftd, his son and 
successor Masud found himself under the necessity of strengthening his army, and 
wrote to the Seljukides in Adarbaijan, inviting them to come to his assistance. One 
thousand horsemen having joined him, he took them into his pay and led them 
towards Khorasan. At the request of his new allies, he wrote to the remnant of 
the Seljukides whom his father had dispersed, and, having obtained from them 
the promise of obedience, he granted them an amnesty, and reinstated them, on 
their arrival, in all the privileges which his father had conceded to them at first. 
Masud then passed into India to appease the troubles which had broken out there, 
and the Seljukides took advantage of his absence to resume their disorderly conduct 
and ravage the country. During the course of these events, the history of which 
would lead us too far, the sultan Toghrulbek and his brother Dawud had remained 
in Transoxiana and encountered Malak Shah, the sovereign of Bukhara, where they 
lost a great number of their partisans in a desperate conflict. This defeat forced 
them to retire among their people in Khorasan and to write to Masftd, imploring 
mercy and requesting to be taken into his service. To this prayer Masud replied 
by imprisoning their messengers and sending an army against the Seljuks in Kho¬ 
rasan. A bloody battle ensued, subsequently to which they obtained their pardon 
on giving full assurance of their complete submission to his authority and engaging 
to conquer the province of Khowarezm. Masud then tranquillised their hearts and 
set at liberty the ambassadors sent from Transoxiana; on which they requested him 
to abate the rigour of the confinement in which their chief had lingered from the 
time of his arrestation by the sultan Mahmud. In pursuance of their desire, Masud 
caused the prisoner to be removed from the castle and taken, bound in chains, to 
Balkh. The captive prince then asked permission to write to his nephews, Toghrul¬ 
bek and Dawud, and, having obtained Masud’s consent, he opened a correspondence 
with these chiefs. The consequence was that Toghrulbek and Dawud assembled 
all their people and marched with a large army into Khorasan. They had then 
contests, too numerous to be related, with the officers who commanded in that 
country and with the lieutenants whom Masud had established in its cities. The 
result of this expedition was a complete triumph for the Seljukides. The first city 
of which they gained possession was Tus,—or Rai, according to another statement, 
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—having effected its conquest in the year 429 (A. B. 11 ©37=8), and, in the month 
of Ramadan of ihe same year (Jurne-Suly, A. D. 1038), they took Nais&pur, one of 
the capitals of E ho rasas. The sultan Toghmlbek was the chief of this people, and 
fio him alone pertained the sovereign authority. Eis brother Dawud, the conqueror 
of IBalkh, was the father of Alp Arslan, a prince whose life we shall give. At the 
commencement of their victorious career, (the two brothers) acknowledged the 
authority of MasM, and offered rap the prayer for him as their sovereign, but, whets 
they had shared their widely extended conquests, ( they withheld this homage ) and 
Masud retired into the province of Ghazraa. Their power became so great that the 
hz,d:n ( khalif ) al-Kaim biamr illah sent an embassy to them, and the person whom 
he selected for this mission was the kddi Abra T-Hasan Ali Ibm Muhammad Ibn 
Habib al-Mawardi, She author of the Hdwi (vol. II, p. 224). (On this occasion „ al 
Mdwardi) exhorted them to fear God, to govern their subjects with justice and 
kindness, and to extend their beneficence to the people (t). Toghralbek was mild 
and generous; every Friday, at the regular hours, he attended the five prayers [in 
the mosque)) he fasted every Monday and Thursday, wrought numerous works of 
charity, founded mosques and used to say : sl I should be ashamed to appear before 
“ Godj, were I to build for myself a dwelling and mot erect a mosque beside it.” 
The following is one of his honourable deeds, enregistered by history : Me sent the 
Sharif 18 asir Tbrt Ismail on am embassy to the qraeen of the Greeks (Theodora), who 
was an unbeliever; and the sharif asked her for permission to preside the comgre~ 
gatioirj, at the prayer of Friday, in the mosque at Constantinople. Having obtained 
this authorisation, he said the prayfer and pronounced the khotba in the name of 
the imdm afoKaim. This circumstance gave great offence to the ambassador of al- 
Mustansir, the Fatimide sovereign of Egypt, who happened to be present, and ill 
was one of the principal causes which led to the rupture between, the Egyptians 
end the Greeks.=When Toghrulbek had effected his conquests and obtained pos¬ 
session of HrAIc and Baghdad, he sent to the imdm al-Kaim and asked his daughter 
iff marriage. ’ This demand caused the khalif great vexation; and, as he wished 
it 'to be withdrawn, frequent messages passed between him and th® sultan. This 
fact is mentioned it® the Shudur (2) under the year ASS D. 106 A). Finding 
it impossible to withhold his consent, al-Kaim yielded at last, and the mamage 
contract was ratified outside the city ©if Tabriz. Toghralbek them proceeded to 
Baghdad, in the year 455 (.4. ft. 1063), and, on his arrival, he sent for his bride. 
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[to w horn) he transmitted a present of one hundred thousand dinars under the desi¬ 
gnation of money for the removal of[ the princess’s) furniture. On the eve of Mon¬ 
day, the 15th of Safar, she was borne in state to the royal palace, where her husband 
awaited her, and, having taken her seat on a throne covered with cloth of gold, 
she received his visit. On appearing before her, he kissed the ground, but did not' 
remove the veil from her face in that interview; having then offered her a quantity 
of presents magnificent beyond description, he kissed the ground again, remained 
for some time in a respectful posture, and retired, manifesting the utmost delight 
at his reception.—The events which marked the course of the Seljuk dynasty are 
very numerous, and have occupied the attention of many historians (3); these writers 
have composed works on the subject, including every detail, and my sole motive 
in giving the preceding sketch was, to point out the origin of their power and expose 
the real circumstances of their early history, for the satifaction of those who might 
desire such information.—Toghrulbek died at Rai on Friday, the 18th of Ramadan, 
A. H. 455 (14th September, A. D. 1063), aged seventy years. His body was carried 
to Marw and interred near the tomb of his brother D&wud. We shall have occasion 
to speak of Dawud in the life of his son Alp Arslan, lbn al-Hamadani [vol. 1. 
p. 406, note (3)) says, in his history, that he was buried in a funeral chapel at Rai, 
and as-Samani [vol. II. p. 156) makes the same statement in that article of his Zail 
(or supplement) which he has devoted to the life of the sultan Sinjar.—His vizir 
Muhammad lbn Mansur al-Kunduri states that Toghrulbek made the following 
relation : “ When in Khorasan, I dreamed that I was raised up to heaven in a cloud 
“ which prevented me from seeing, but I smelt a sweet perfume and I heard a voice 
“ exclaim : ‘ Thou art near unto the Creator, may his power be glorified! ask what 
“ ‘ thou needest; it shall he granted.’ On hearing these words, I said within 
“ myself : ‘ I ask thee for length of life; ’ and a voice answered : ‘ Thou shalt have 
“ seventy years.’ I replied : ‘ 0 Lord! that sufficeth me not; ’ and it said : * For 
“ thee are seventy years.’ ” This anecdote is mentioned by our shaikh lbn al-Athir 
[vol. II. p. 288), in his history. When Toghrulbek was at the point of death, he 
said : “ lam like unto a sheep; its legs were tied that it might be shorn of its wool, 
“ and it thought that it was tied for slaughter; it therefore struggled, and, when let 
“ loose, it rejoiced; then, it was tied for slaughter, and thinking that it was for the 
“ shearing of its wool, it remained quiet and was killed. Now this sickness which 
'* hath come upon me is the binding of my legs for slaughter.” The daughter of 
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al-Kaim remained with him about six months : she died on the 6th of Mubarram, 
A. H. 496 (20th Oct. A. D. 1102). As Toghrulbek left no male children, his 
kingdom devolved to his nephew Alp Arslan.— Toghrulbek is a Turkish compound 
name : the Turks employ the word toghrul to designate a species of bird ( falcon ) well 
known in that country, and it is used also as a proper name for men; hek signifies 
commander {amir). The words and must be pronounced Saljdk and 

Dukak.—Jaihun is the name of the great river which separates Rhuwarezm and 
Khorasan from Bokhara, Samarkand, and that country : all the region on the [Bo- 
khdra) side of the river is called the country beyond the river (ma ward ’ n-nahr ) (4). 
It is one of those rivers of Paradise which are mentioned in the Tradition, where it 
is said that four rivers flow out of it; two of them manifest, and two hidden; the 
manifest being the Nile and the Euphrates, and the hidden, the Jaihun and the 
Saihun.—The Saihtin is situated at a fifteen days’ journey beyond the Jaihun, near 
the country of the Turks. Though these rivers are very large and wide, they freeze 
over in winter, so that travellers can cross them with their beasts of burden; they re¬ 
main frozen about three months. These observations, though foreign to our pur¬ 
pose, have some connection with the article in which we are here engaged, and dis¬ 
course will run into digressions: besides, those readers who dwell in other countries 
and are ignorant of the position in which these localities lie, will find in the remarks 
here given the information which they are naturally led to expect. 


(1) ImM ad-Din al-lspahdni speaks of two envoys; one called Abd Bakr at-Tflsi, and the other Abd Mu¬ 
hammad Hibat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-M&mdn. He does not notice the mission of al-MAwardi.—In 
some of the manuscripts of Ibn Khallikin, the following passage is inseried before that which begins by the 
words : He exhorted them: Then he (Toghrulbek) got possession of Baghdad and Irdk,onthe 6th Ramadan 447 
(29th November, A. D. 1055). 

(2) The Shuddr al-Okid is an historical work composed by Abd ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi. His life is given in 
vol. II. page 96 of this work. 

(3) The kdtib Imdd ad-D!n al-Ispabdni composed a work on the subject which was remodelled by al-Bun- 
dikri. These two works are in the Bibliotheqae impiriale. Ibn al-Athlr gives copious information respecting 
them in his Kdmil, and Mirkhond in his Rauda ias-Safd. This section of Mirkhond’s work was published, 
with a German translation, by professor Vullers, at Giessen, in 1838. 

(4) Transoxiana, a word of modern invention, is well adapted to express the meaning of Ma-ward 'n-nahr. 
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ALP ARSLAN AS-SALJUKI. 


Abu Shujaa Muhammad, the son of Tchakirbek Dawud, the son of Mikayil, the son 
of Saljuk, the son of Dukak, surnamed Adud ad-Dawlat Alp Arslan [the arm of the 
empire, the hero lion), was the nephew of Toghrulbek. In the life of that sultan 
(p. 224 of this volume), we have mentioned some facts connected with the history 
of Dawud, Alp Arslan’s father. When Toghrulbek was drawing near his end, he 
nominated as his successor Sulaiman, the son of Dawud and brother of Alp Arslan ; 
haring been led to make this choice by the influence of Sulaiman’s mother, who 
was then with him. Sulaiman assumed the supreme command, hut, having to 
sustain a war with his brother Alp Arslan and his uncle Shihab ad-Dawlat Kutul- 
mish, who revolted against him, he was unable to establish his authority. Alp 
Arslan, having gained the victory, took possession of the empire, became formi¬ 
dable by his power, and increased his possessions by conquests which his uncle 
Toghrulbek had never been able to achieve. In his expedition to Syria, he laid 
siege to Aleppo, which was at that time under the rule of Mahmftd Ibn Nasr Ibn 
Salih Ibn Mirdas al-Kilabi; negotiations being then opened between the two parties. 
Alp Arslan declared that Mahmud should come and tread on his carpet [do him 
homage), if he wished for peace. Mahmud therefore went by night with his mother 
to the tent of Alp Arsl&n, who received them with great kindness, arrayed them in 
robes of honour, sent them back to their city, and then decamped. Al-Mamuni 
(vol. //, p. 334) says in his History: “ It is said that neither in ancient nor in 
“ Islamic times, did any Turkish king, prior to Alp Arslan, cross the Euphrates.” 
On his return, he resolved to march into the country of the Turks, and, having 
assembled an army of at least two hundred thousand horse, he threw a bridge 
across the Jaihun ( Oxus ) and spent a month in getting bis troops over the river. 
He then followed, and, on the 6th of the first Rabi, A. H. 465 (20th November, 
A. D. 1072), he prepared a grand feast in a village called Ferber, the citadel of which 
was situated on the bank of the Jaihun, and commanded by an officer called Yusuf 
al-Khuwarezmi. This person was led the same day, bound with cords, info Alp 
Arslan’s presence, and accused of some misconduct relative to the citadel. When 
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he was brought near, the monarch ordered four stakes to be driven into the ground 
and that the prisoner, after having been attached to them by the arms and legs, 
should be tortured and put to death. On hearing this sentence, Yusuf exclaimed : 
“ Is it for a man like me that such a punishment is reserved (1)?” Alp Arslan, 
being incensed at these words, seized his bow and, fitting an arrow to it, he ordered 
the prisoner to be unbound, meaning to display his skill in archery, an accomplish¬ 
ment in which he took great pride. Having missed his aim, he rose from the 
throne in which he was seated, but he stumbled on getting down and fell on his 
face; Yusuf instantly sprung forward and plunged a dagger into his side, but was 
immediately killed by an Armenian tent-pitcher, who struck him on the head with 
a mallet. Alp Arslan was carried to another tent, and, having sent for his vizir 
Nizam al-Mulk [vol. I. p. 4-13), he gave him his dying injunctions and designated 
his son Malak Shah as successor to the throne. He expired on Saturday, the 10th 
of the month above mentioned. He was born in Ike year 424 (A. D. 1032-3). 
His reign lasted nine years and some months. His body was transported to Marw 
and interred near the tombs of his father Dawud and his uncle Toghrulbek. Al¬ 
though Baghdad was included in his empire, he never entered nor saw that city. 
It was he who built the mausoleum which covers the tomb of Abu Hanlfa. He 
erected also a college at Baghdad, on which he spent large sums. It is stated in 
the Zubda tal-Tawdrikh (2), that he received his mortal wound on Saturday, the 
30th of the first Rabi, A. H. 465 (14th December, A. D. 1072), and that he sur¬ 
vived three days; God knows best (whether this statement be truer than the other). 
We have already spoken of his father [Ddwdd) and menu ned that he was sovereign 
of Balkh; he died in that city in the month of Rajab, A. H. 451 (August-September, 
A. D. 1059). His body was carried to Marw and interred there. Some say that 
Dawud died at Marw. According to another statement, he died in the month of 
Safar, A. H. 452 (March-April, A. D. 1060), and was interred in the college which 
he had founded at Marw. We have already spoken of Tutush, Alp Arslan’s son 
[vol. I. p. 273).— Alp Arsldn is a Turkish word signifying the hero lion ; alp means 
hero , and arsldn , lion.— Shihab ad-Dawlat Kutulmish, the son of Israyil, the son 
of Saljftk, was the father of Sulaim&n Ibn Kutulmish, the ancestor of the dynasty 
which governs Asia Minor [Mm) to this day. He possessed a number of fortresses 
and castles, such as Guirdkuh (in Zdbulisidn), and others in Persian Irak. He 
revolted against his nephew Alp Arslan and encountered him in battle near Rai. 
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When the conflict ended, Kutulmish was found dead, hut the cause of his death 
remained unknown. This took place in the month of Muharram, A. H. 4-56 
(December-January, A. D. 1063-4-). It was said that he died of fright, and this 
circumstance gave great vexation to Alp Arslan. 


(1) Or, according to Ibn al-Athir and his epitomizer Abu ’1-Fedd : “ Infamous wretch (ya mukhannath)! it 
“ it for a man like me, ” etc. 

(2) (The cream of histories). Hajji Khalifa indicates three works bearing this title; but ail of them were 
composed subsequently to the time of our author. 


MUHAMMAD IBN MALAK SHAH AS-SALJUKI. 


Abu Shujaa Muhammad, the son of Malak Shah, the son of Alp Arslan (see the 
preceding article), was surnamed Ghialh ad-Din (succour of religion). We omit the 
remainder of his genealogy, as it has been already given in the article on his grand¬ 
father {page 230 of this volume). On the death of Malak Shah, the empire was 
divided between his three sons, Barkyaruk ( vol. I. p. 251), Sinjar [vol. I. p. 600), 
and Muhammad: the two latter were sons of the same mother, and little notice was 
taken of them whilst Barkyaruk reigned; the fact being that he was sultan and they 
were only his subordinates. Dissensions having sprung up between Muhammad and 
Barkyaruk, the former proceeded to Baghdad with his brother Sinjar, and the imdm 
al-Mustazhir billah arrayed them in robes of honour. Muhammad had previously 
requested that the Commander of the faithful would grant a solemn reception to his 
brother Sinjar and himself. The khalif consented to his desire, and, having held 
a sitting to receive them in the Saloon of the Crown (kuhba lat-T&j ), in the presence 
of all his officers and their followers, he took his seat on the throne, with the Prophet's 
ma*Jle on his shoulders, the turban on his head, the sceptre placed before him, and 
Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka Ibn Mazyad [vol. I. p. 634), the lord of al-Hilla, standing on 
the right of the throne. He then arrayed Muhammad in seven pelisses, one over the 
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other, according to the custom followed with respect to sultans, and, havin g put the 
collar round his neck, the crown on his head, and the bracelets on his arms, he 
knotted a standard for him with his own hand, suspended two swords from his 
shoulder, and presented him with five horses fully caparisoned. He clothe d Sinjar 
in the same number of pelisses. The customary khotba was then said in the great 
mosque of Baghdad, and Muhammad was named in it as sultan : the khol ba for 
. Barkyaruk had been suppressed for motives too long to relate. Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik al-Hamad&ni [vol. I. p. 405) states, in his History, that this toak place in 
A. H. 495 (A. D. 1101-2). The author of the History of the Seljukides says that 
the khotba was said at Baghdad in Muhammad’s name, for the first time, on the 
17th of Zu T-Hijja, A. H. 492 (4th November, A. D. 1099), and other writers agr ee 
with him in this point. Al-Hamadani adds : A singular circumstance occurred 
(some time before ): the preacher in the mosque of the palace ( al- Kasr) at Baghdad , 
was saying the khotba, and having come to the place in which the prayer was to be 
made for the sultan Barkyarhk,he substituted unintentionally for this name the name 
of the sultan Muhammad. On this, the partisans of Barkyaruk came forward and 
blamed bitterly the line of conduct held by the court of Baghdad ( ad-Diwdn al-Aziz). 
The preacher was deprived of his place and his son nominated to succeed him. A 
very few days after, the khotba was authorised to be said for the su ltan Muhammad; 
so, the occurrence itself proved to be an omen of the honour which he was about to 
receive. Barkyaruk was unwell at the time, and had gone down to Wasit; but, 
having afterwards strengthened his authority and augmented his army, he gave battle 
to his brother, near Rai, and routed his troops. The history of these events would 
lead us, however, too far (1). Muhammad was the bravest and boldest of the Sel- 
juk sultans; he shone preeminent by his valiant deeds, his virtuous condu ct, his 
universal justice, his charity to the indigent and the orphan, his wars with the 
Ismailians, and his close attention to the welfare of his subjects. Abu ’l-Barak&t Ibn 
al-Mustaufi [vol. II. p. 556) mentions, in his History of Arbela, that Muhammad 
arrived in that city on the 9lh of the first Babl, A. H. 498 (November, A. D. 110 4), 
and that he left it for Mosul on the 12th of the same month. He then adds that he 
found in a book the following passage: “ The imdm Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali [vol. II. 
“ p. 621) said, in an address to the sultan Muhammad, the son of Malik Shah : 
“ ‘ Sultan of the universe I the children of Adam form two classes; one of them 
heedless [of their salvation), who fix their eyes on the spectacle of worldly pros- 
vol. in. 30 
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“ ‘ perily, who cling to the hope of a long life and who reflect not on the moment 
“ ‘ in which they shall breathe their last; the other is the class of the wise, who 
“ 4 keep their eyes fixed on their dying hour, who reflect on what they shall become, 
“ ‘ on the manner in which they may quit the world in preserving their faith unal- 
“ 4 tered, on the worldly goods which they shall take with them to the tomb, and on 
“ 4 those which they shall leave behind them as an affliction and a source of woe to 
“ 4 their enemies.’ On the death of Barkyaruk, the sultan Muhammad became 
sole master of the empire; no rival remained to resist him, and his reign was a course 
of uninterrupted prosperity. He died, after a long illness, on Thursday, the 24th 
of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. B, 511 (19 th April, A. D. 1118), at Ispahan, aged thirty-seven 
years, four months, and six days. He was interred, in the great college which he 
had founded in that city for the followers of the Hanifile sect. It surpasses every 
establishment of the same kind in Ispahan. When he lost all hopes of recovery, he 
sent for his son Mahmud, and, having kissed him, they both wept together; he then 
told him to go out and take his seat on the imperial throne and look into public af¬ 
fairs. On this, Mahmud observed that it was an unlucky day; meaning that the stars 
had declared it such. “True,” replied Muhammad, “ it is unlucky for thy father, 
“ but lucky for thee, since it makes thee a sultan.” Mahmud then went out and 
took his seat on the throne, with the crown on his head and the bracelets on his arms. 
—None of the Seljuk kings left such a quantity of treasure, wealth, horses, and other 
valuable objects as he; it would be too long to make an enumeration of what he 
possessed. We shall give the life of his father.—The imfim al-Muktafi li-amr illah 
married Fatima, the sultan Muhammad’s daughter, in the year 531 (A. D.1136-7). 
The vizir Sharaf ad-Din Abu ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn Tirad az-Zainabi ( see p. 15 i of this vo (.) 
acted as his proxy on that occasion. Her brother Masud was present at the ratification 
of the contract. Three years later, she was conducted in pomp to the palace of the 
khalif (for the consvmmation of the marriage}. It js said that she could read and 
write. In political matters she displayed the justest views. She inhabited (the 
palace called ) Dergah Khafun ( the hall of the princess'), and she died under his (the 
khalif s) guardianship (2), on Saturday, the 22nd of the latter Rabi, A. H. 542 (21st 
September, A. D. 1147). She was interred at ar-Rusafa. 

(1) See Abu ’1-FedA, Price's Retrospect ,,and VuTler’s Mirkhand. 

($) That is to Sd^, she was stitl residing with the Khalif and had not been divorced. 
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AL-MALIK AL-UD1L, THE BROTHER OF SALAH AD-DIN. 


Abfi Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi ’s-Shukr Aiyub Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwan, surnamed 
al-Malik al-Aadil Saif ad-Din (the just king, the sword of religion), was brother to the 
sultan Salah ad-Din. We have already spoken of his father (oof. I. page 243), and 
shall mention his brother under the letter Y. Al-Malik al-A&dil entered Egypt at 
the same time as his brother and bis uncle Asad ad-Din Shirkuh (oof. I. page 626), 
and he used to relate that, When on the point of selling out, he wanted a wallet for 
the road and asked one from his father. “ My father gave me one,” said he, “ and 
“ addressed me thus: ‘ 0 Abu Bakr! when you get possession of Egypt, return it to 
“ * me filled with gold.’ On his arrival in Egypt, he asked me for the wallet, on 
“ which I went and filled it with black dirhems (1), placing some pieces of gold on 
“ the top. I presented it to him, and he at first thought it was gold, but, on turning 
“ it down, the silver pieces dropped out: * Ah, Abti Bakr! ’ said he, ‘ thou hast 
“ ‘ learned from the Egyptians how to pass off false money.’ ’’ The sultan Salah 
ad-Dln, having established his authority in Egypt, left al-Malik al-Aadil as his 
lieutenant in that country on proceeding to Syria, and he then applied to him for 
money when he had to pay his troops or defray other expenses. I saw in one of 
al-Kadi ’1-Fadil’s (vol. II. p. Ill) epistles that, on one occasion, a delay having 
occurred in forwarding a convoy (of specie), the sultan ordered Imad ad-Din al- 
Ispahani to write to al-Malik al-Aadil, and insist on his sending it off immediately; 
he even went so far as to say : “ Let him send us a convoy of our own money or else 
“ of his.” When al-Malik al-Aadil received the letter and read this passage, he was 
highly displeased and wrote to al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, complaining of the sultan. On this, 
al-Kadi ’1-Fadil drew up an answer in which he inserted the following passage: - ‘As 
“ to his lordship’s remarks respecting this phrase : let him send us a convoy of oar 
“ own money or else Of his, I answer that it cannot be considered as an order from 
“ the king to send him a necessary provision, but rather as an addition made by a 
“ secretary in order to give a cadence to the phrase : how many offensive expressions, 
“ how many rude words have been employed merely to dispel the languor of the pen 
“ and fill up the hiatus of discourse! It is on your humble servant that falls the 
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“ responsabilily of this pointed expression, of which, 0 what a reticence escaped 
" there from the tongue of the pen I Your humble servant was present when these 
“ strokes of incilation were heard, and, with respect to the audacity of Imad ad-Dln, 
“ the cry of the falcon gives audacity to the kites (2). Adieu.” When the sultan 
Salah ad-Din took poss ession of Aleppo, in the month of Safar, A. H. 579 (May-June, 
A. D. 1183), as we have already slated in our article on Imad ad-Din Zinki (3), he 
gave [the government of) that city to his son al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi [vol.II. p. 443), 
but he afterwards took it from him and bestowed it on al— ftlalik al-Aadil, who pro¬ 
ceeded thither the same year, and occupied the castle on Friday, the 22nd of Rama¬ 
dan. By a subsequent arrangement made with his brother Salah ad-Din, al-Malik 
al-A&dil gave up the city to al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi, and left the place on the eve of 
Satu rday, the 24th of the first Rabi, A. H. 582 (June, A. D. 1186). He then recei¬ 
ved from the sultan the fortress of al-Rarak, and afterwards passed from the command 
of one province to that of another, not only during the lifetime of his brother, but 
after his death. The history of his proceedings with al-Malik al-Afdal, al-Malik al- 
Aziz, and al-Malik az-Zahir is so well known that we need notenter into details (4). 
It may suffice to slate that he finally obtained possession of Egypt, and that, having 
made his entry into Cairo the 16th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 596 (2nd February, 
A.D. 1200), he fully established his authority in that country. In the biographical 
notice on Dia ad-Din Abu ’l-Falh Nasr Allah, generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-Athir al-Jazari (5), which Abu’1-Bar akat Ibn al-Mustaufi has inserted in 
his History of Arbela, we read as follows: “ And I found in his [Did ad-Din’s) 
“ handwriting that the hhotba was said in Old and New Cairo for al-Malik al-Aadil 
“ Abu Bakr Ibn Aiyub, on Friday, the 21sl of Shawwal, A. H. 596 (5th August, 
“ A. 1). 1200), and that it was said for him in Aleppo on Friday, the 11th of the 
“ latter Jumada, A. H. 598 (9th March, A. D. 1202).” Having obtained possession 
of Syria also and of as-Sharkiya [the East, Mesopotamia), success attended all his 
projects, and, in the year 612 (A. D. 1215-6), he became master of Yemen, to 
which country he dispatched [as governor) his grandson al-Malik al-Masud [the for¬ 
tunate prince) Salah ad-Din Abu ’1-Muzaffar Yusuf, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil, and 
generally known by the appellation of Atsis. His son al-Malik al-Auhad Najm ad- 
Din [the unequalled prince, the star of the religion) Aiyub governed as his lieute¬ 
nant the city and districts of Maiyafarikin, and, in the year 604 (A. D. 1207-8), 
he took possession of Khalat (6) and Armenia. His kingdom thus acquired great 
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extent. Al-Malik al-Aadil having assured the tranquil exercise of his power in all 
these provinces, divided them between his sons : al-Malik al-Kamil received Egypt 
for his share, al-Malik al-Moazzam obtained Syria, al-Malik al-Ashraf got as-Shar- 
kiya, and al-Auhad retained the countries which we have already indicated. He 
[al-Addil) was a powerful monarch, displaying great foresight and information, having 
well profited by the lessons of experience; virtuous in his conduct, always anima¬ 
ted with the best intentions and gifted with consummate prudence; he was reso¬ 
lute in his undertakings, holy in his life, attentive to fulfil the duty of prayer at the 
regular hours, careful in following the example of the pious men who directed their 
conduct by that of the Prophet, and remarkably partial to the learned (in the law). 
It is not therefore astonishing that Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi (vol. II. p. 652) should have 
composed and dedicated to this sovereign the ( metaphysical ) work entitled Tdsis at- 
Takdis (confirmatio sanclificationis), which he sent to him from Khorasan. We may 
conclude his history by stating that he was highly fortunate in every way: no other 
monarch ever left sons so illustrious, so brave, so learned, and so high-minded as his; 
nations acknowledged their sway, and the finest kingdoms of the earth obeyed their 
rule. When the poet Ibn Onain celebrated the praises of al-Malik al-Aadil in the 
kasida of which we have already given a fragment (p. 180 of this volume ) and which 
rhymes in r, he introduced into it the following eulogium on that prince's sons : 

He has sons, one of whom, in every land, leads an army against the foe; each, by the bright¬ 
ness of his forehead, seems a moon, but, when in combat, a lion ; he presses forward to the 
fight, but, when the bright ( swords ) dispel (the darkness of) the dust and disclose to view the 
captured (maidens) of the harem, he retires. ’Tis a family pure in origin, excellent in race, 
copious in liberality, pleasing to behold. Their steeds scorn to drink from a stream unless its 
waters be encrimsoned with the blood of battles. They hasten with delight to the fire of combat, 
but are incapable of hastening towards the fire of hospitality (7). 

How many the exquisite kasidas which poets have composed on the members of 
this family! but 1 shall only notice the foregoing piece, because it applies to them 
all. The same poem contains the following passage in praise of al-Malik al-Aadil; 
the author has displayed in it superior ability : 

(He is) the just ( al-aadil ), the king (al-malik), whose titles, in every region, ennoble the 
pulpits ( from which they are proclaimed). In every land, his unsullied justice has formed 
a paradise watered by the heavenly stream of his liberality. So just is he that the wolf passes 
the night in the torments of hunger, although the brown gazelle is before his eyes. No believer 
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in the direction (the true religioon) tan be troubled by a doubt respecting the excellence of Abu 
Bakr (8). He is a sword of which the surface has been polished by glory, and of which the 
rtietal denotes the excellent temper (9). His praise is not borrowed ( metaphoric ), neither are 
the wonders of his prowess a forged narration. He is as far above former kings in merit as the 
Pleiades are above the earth. In his good qualities we find Written all that books relate of 
Persian and Grecian kings. When the sagest minds are troubled with terror, the firmness of 
this king is only augmented. Strong of heart, his attacks and his intrepidity, in the tumult 
of battle, would appal the lions of as-Shara (10). (His is) the tongue which can almost declare 
what shall come to pass to-morrow, and that with a promptitude which dispenses him from 
reflecting; (his) the prudence which surpasses and disconcerts the foresight of others; his, the 
judgment and resolution which shame those of Alexander. His generosity leads him to pardon 
the gravest offences, and his noble pride turns him from obscene discourse. You need not 
listen when the history of other kings is read; (hear his!) in the belly of the wild ass is every 
sort of game (II). 

It is certainly an exquisite poem, to say the least of it.—When al-Malik al-Aadil 
had divided his stales between his sons, he used to visit them, and kept thus remo¬ 
ving from one kingdom to another. His general practice was, to spend the summer 
in Syria on account of the fruit, the snow and the cool water ( which are readily pro¬ 
cured in that country), and he passed the winter in Egypt on account of its mild tem¬ 
perature in that season, and the absence of cold. He lived in all the enjoyments of 
life, and his appetite for food was most extraordinary; it is said that he used to eat 
up a roast lamb at a meal, and, in the gratification of his passion for the sex, his 
indulgences were equally great. In a word, he was permitted to partake of all the 
pleasures this world can afford. His birth took place at Damascus, in the month 
of Muharram, A. H. 540 (June-July, A. D. 1145), or 538, by another account. 
He died on the 7th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 615 (31st August, A. D. 1218), at 
Aaliktn. The next day, his body was transported to Damascus and interred in the 
castle, whence it was afterwards removed to the College bearing his name, and 
deposited in the mausoleum by the road-side. His tomb is the edifice which pas¬ 
sengers remark through the trellis-work ( which is set up) there.— Aaliktn is the 
name of a village outside Damascus. The death of al-Malik al-Aadil occurred at the 
epoch of the landing of the Franks (the crusaders) in Syria. Their first operation 
being to march against him, he set out to meet them and proceeded towards Da¬ 
mascus, that he might equip his troops and make the other necessary preparations, 
but, on reaching Aalikin, he expired. The whole body of the invaders then aban¬ 
doned their project against Syria and passed into Egypt. This brought on the 
celebrated war of Damietta. The date of this war is given in the life of Yahya Ibn 
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Mansur, surnamed Ibn al-Jarrah (12).—Alsts (i. e. Adsiz ) is a Turkish compound 
word signifyin g nameless: it is related that, as none of al-Malik al-KAmil’s children 
lived to grow up, one of the Turks who were present at his levee said, on the birth 
of al-Malik al-Masud : “ People in our country have the custom of naming a man 
“ Atsis when none of his children survive.” Al-Kamil then gave this name to his 
son. The people pronounce it Aksis, with a k (jJ), but the former is the right pro¬ 
nunciation ; so, at least, I have been informed. I have since found, in a written 
document, the date of the cession of Aleppo : Imad ad-Din Zinki evacuated its citadel 
on Thursday, the 22nd of Safar, and Salah ad-Din occupied it on Monday, the 26th 
of the same month. 


(I) Black dirhems mean silver pieces of base alloy; the moneta nigra of the middle ages. Gold pieces 
alloyed with silver are called white dinars. 

(8) The original text ot this last phrase is so very obscure and ambiguous, that I may probably have missed 
it? real meaning. If the translation be correct, the idea meant to be conveyed is equivalent to the follow¬ 
ing : the haughty tone of the sovereign encouraged the secretary, Imdd ad-Dln, to employ insolent language. 
—It must be acknowledged that the whole passage is singularly difficult, though not more so than most of 
the other official papers drawn up by al-Kftdi ’l-Ffidil and ImAd ad-Din; they strove to outdo each other in 
what was then considered as fine writing, and, for the sake of far-fetched allusions, expressed in well-turned 
rhythmical phrases, they never hesitated to sacrifice sense to sound. 

(3) See vol. I. page 542. In the fifth line of that page, correct the date 1182 and read 1183. 

(4) See vol. II. page 354. 

(5) His life will be given by our author. 

(6) See Abft ’1-Fedd’s Annals, year 604. 

(7) In the life of Ibn Amm&r, page 187 of this volume, is a verse in which the same idea is expressed.' 

(8) This verse applies equally to al-Malik al AAdil, whose name was AbA Bakr, and to the first khalil. 

(9) Literally : el cufus indicat prastans origo subslantiam. The poet meant to say : et aujus indicat prces- 
tantem originem substantia. We find frequent examples of such inversions. See de Sacy’s Chrestomath e, 
tome IT. page 399. 

(10) See v.ol, II. page 349, note (14), 

(II) That is : the flesh of the wild ass has the taste of every sort of game. It is a common proverb, ree 
Freytag’s Maidani , tome II, page 316. 

(18) His life will be found in this work. Ddmietla was taken in A. H. 616 (A. D. 1219). 
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AL-MALIK AL-KAMIL, THE SON OF AL-AADIL. 


Abu ’1-Maali Muhammad, surnamed al-Malik al-Kamil Nasir ad-Din [the perfect 
prince, champion of the faith), was the son of al-Malik al-A&dil. We have already 
mentioned something of his history in the life of his father; see the preceding 
article. When the Franks [the crusaders ) arrived at Damietta [A. D. 1218), al-Malik 
al-Kamil had just assumed the supreme authority. Imad ad-Din Ahmad Ibn al- 
Mashtub ( vol . I. p. 162) and a great number of other grandees were then with him; 
but they joined the party of al-Malik al-FaizSabik ad-Din Ibrahim, the brother of 
al-Malik al-Kamil, in consequence of a plan concerted with the former of these 
princes. Though al-Kamil had discovered from some circumstances of their conduct 
that they meant to depose him and confide the sultanship to his brother, and though 
their intention had been divulged, he felt obliged to keep on good terms with them 
on account of the presence of an enemy in the country, and he acted towards them 
with great longanimity, it being then impossible to have recourse to expostulation 
and remonstrance. He continued to pursue this line of conduet till the arrival of 
his brother al-Malik al-Moazzam, the lord of Damascus [vol. II. p. 428). This was 
on Thursday, the 19th of Du ’1-Kaada, A. H. 615 (6th February, A. D. 1219). In 
a secret conference with this prince, he disclosed matters to him and designated Ibn 
al-Mashtub as the ringleader of the band. Some days afterwards, he [al-Moazzam) 
proceeded, unexpectedly, to Ibn al-Mashtub’s tent and, having called him out, 
he expressed the desire of conversing with him in private. Ibn al-Mashtub im¬ 
mediately mounted on horseback and rode off with him, unaccompanied. Al-Moaz¬ 
zam had previously selected some men on whom he could rely and ordered them 
to follow. He then entered into conversation with Ibn al-Mashtub, passing from 
one subject to another, and continued to keep his attention engaged, whi 1st he gra¬ 
dually drew him off from the camp. He then said : “ Imad ad-Din ! this country 
“ is yours but we wish you to give it up to us.” Having then furnished him 
with a sum for his necessary expenses, he told the detachment (which had now come 
up) to take charge of him and conduct him out of the desert. Ibn al-Mashtub, 
being alone and unable to resist, was obliged to submit. Al-Moazzam then returned 
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to his brother and informed him of what had passed. Having then recourse to 
another stratagem in order to send al-Faiz out of the country,, he despatched him 
off to Mosul for She purpose of bringing up reinforcements from that city and Me¬ 
sopotamia. Al-Faiz died on reaching the city of Sinjar. These two individuals 
being thus removed out of the way, the generals who had conspired with them 
abandoned their projects and acknowledged, though much against their will, the 
authority of al-Malik al-Kamil. The Damietta business then came on, but this 
is a subject on which we need not expatiate. The Franks, on obtaining possession 
of Damietta, marched out with the intention of reaching Old and New Cairo, and 
they encamped at the extremity of the isle on which Damietta is situated, the 
Moslims having already occupied the village of al-Mansura, on the other side ©f the 
river. This river is the IQshmum (branch of the Nik). Almighty God, by his fa¬ 
vour and generous bounty, granted the victory to the Moslims, and, on the eve of 
Friday, the 7th of Rajab, A. H. SIS (27th August, A. B. i221), the Franks aban¬ 
doned their position. A peace being concluded between the two parties, on the 
i 1th of the same month, the enemy evacuated the country in the month of Shaa- 
ban (September-Qctober) of that year. They had passed forty months and seventeen 
days in the land of Islamism, part of the time in Syria, and the rest in Egypt, but 
God averted their evil designs; praise be unto him for so doing! For the parties 
lars of this event, we refer the reader to our notice on Yahyalbn al-Jarrah. When 
al-Malik al-KAmil was delivered from the uneasiness which the presence off the 
Franks had given him, he found leisure to think of the emirs who had endeavou¬ 
red to subvert his authority; and, having expelled them from Egypt, he broke up 
and dispersed their party. On entering Cairo, he took steps for restoring the 
prosperity off the country, and proceeded to the recovery of the taxes from all the 
quarters in which they were due. Al-Malik al-Kamil was a powerful monarch, 
and left an honourable reputation; he loved men of learning (the doctors o f the 
law) t andj being a strict observer of the doctrines of the sunna (the mihenik 
records of Muhammad’s acts and sayings }, he adhered with zeal to the orthodox be¬ 
lief ; he liked the society of talented men; in all his undertakings he evinced 
great foresight, never taking an unseasonable measure, and avoiding equally the 
extremes off parsimony and prodigality. Every Thursday, a number off the lear¬ 
ned went to pass the evening with him, and he took a share in their discussions, 
Questioning them on the obscure points of the different sciences, and treating them 
voio hi. 3i 
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as if he was one of themselves. He frequently quoted the following verses which 
he much admired : 

Before you were mistress of my heart, you never turned away from the sad and afflicted, 
(but now you do sot) and, though you occupy a secure position [in my heart), I still hope to 
conquer (your disdain). 

He founded at Cairo a school for Traditions (ddr hadith) and established a consi¬ 
derable wa/cf (1) for its support; he built also a large dome over the tomb of as- 
Shafi, and, having interred his mother near that imam’s grave, he went to an 
immense expense in leading to it the waters of the Nile by a canal of great length. 
When al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad-Din Dawud succeeded to the government of Syria 
on the death of his father al-Malik al-Moazzam, [his uncle,) al-Malik al-Kamil, who 
was brother to the deceased prince, set out from Egypt with the intention of taking 
Damascus from him. Being joined by his brother al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar ad- 
Din Musa, a prince whose life we shall give, they occupied Damascus towards the 
beginning of Shaaban, A. H. 626 (June-July, A. D. 1229), after some proceedings 
too long to be related. Al-Kamil then gave Damascus up to his brother al-Ashraf, 
and received in return the cities of Harran, Edessa, Saruj, ar-Rakka, and Ras Ain, 
in Mesopotamia. On the 9lh of Ramadan, the same year, he set out to visit his 
new acquisitions, and, in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 626 (Aug.-Sept.A.D. 1229), 
as I was passing through Harran, I found him established there with the Egyptian 
army. Jalal ad-Din Khowarezm Shah was at that time besieging Khalat, which city 
belonged to al-Malik al-Ashraf. Al-Kamil then returned to Egypt, and, in the 
year 629 (A. D. 1231-2), he set out at the head of a large army and look Aamid, 
Hisn Kaifa, and other cities in the same part (of Mesopotamia ) from al-Malik al-Ma- 
sud Rukn ad-Din Maudud, the son of al-Malik as-Salih Abu T-Falh Mahmud, the son 
of Nur ad-Din Muhammad, the son of Faklir ad-Din Kara Arslan, the son of Rukn 
ad-Dawlat Dawhd, the son of Nur ad-Dawlat Sokman, the son of Ortok. We have 
already spoken of Ortok, the ancestor of this dynasty (vol. 1. p. 171). I learned 
from a native of Aamid, a well informed man, that Aamid was surrendered to al- 
Malik al-Kamil on the 19th of Zu’l-Hijja of that year (October, A. D. 1232). On 
the 20th of the same month, his son, al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub, entered 
into that city and, on the first day of Muharram, in the following year, al-Kamil 
entered also.—Al-Malik al-Ashraf having died (in A. H. 635, A. D. 1237), and 
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designated for successor his brother al-Malik as-Salih Ismail, the son of al-Malik al- 
Aadil, [the other brother ) al-Malik al-Kamil took the field and occupied Damascus, 
after concluding a treaty of peace with as-Salih. He achieved this conquest on 
the 9th of the first Jumada, A. H. 635 (28th December, A. D. 1237), and permitted 
his rival to retain possession of the town and district of Baalbek, Bosra, the Ard as- 
Saw&d (2), and other places in the same country. Having established his authority 
in as-Sharkiya ( Mesopotamia ), Aamid, and the neighbouring places, he left his son 
al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Abu ’1-Muzaffar Aiyub to rule there as his lieutenant, 
and he appointed his youngest son, al-Malik al-Aadil Saif ad-Din Abu Bakr, to govern 
Egypt in the same capacity.—We have already mentioned, in the life of al-Malik 
al-Aadil, that that prince sent to Yemen al-Malik al-Masud, the eldest son of al-Malik 
al-Kamil. Al-Masud then occupied Mekka and united under his sway the provinces 
of Yemen and Hijaz.—He left Egypt for Yemen on Monday, the 17th of Ramadan, 
A. H. 611 (20th January, A. D. 1215); he entered Mekka on the 3rd of Zu’l-Kaada 
(6th March), the same year, and the khotba was then said there in his name; having 
performed the pilgrimage, he set out for Zabid and took possession of that capital 
the 1st of Muharram, A. H.612 (2nd May, A.D. 1215). In the month of the latter 
Rabi, A. H.620 (May-June, A, D. 1223), he took Mekka from the sharif Hasan lbn 
Katada al-Hasani (3). Thus was extended the empire of al-Malik al-Kamil. I was 
informed by a person who heard the khotba pronounced at Mekka, on Friday, that 
the orator, on coming to the prayer for al-Malik al-Kamil, pronounced these words: 
“ (May the divine blessing be on him who is) lord of Mekka and its pious inhabit- 
“ ants (4), of Yemen and Zabid, of Egypt and Said, of Syria and its heroes, of 
“ Mesopotamia and its sons, the sultan of the two kiblas (Mekka and Jerusalem), the 
“ lord of the two atdmas (5), the servant of the two holy and noble cities (Mekkaand 
“ Medina), Abu’l-Maali Muhammad al-Malik al-Kamil Nasir ad-Din [the perfect king , 
“ the defender of the faith), the friend of the Commander of the faithful!”—But 
these digressions are leading us from our subject. In the year 633 (A.D. 1235-6), 
I saw him [al-Malik al-K&mil ) at Damascus on his return from the East, after having 
delivered the cities of that country from the hands of Ala ad-Din Kaikobad lbn 
Kaikhosru lbn Killj Arslan lbn Masudlbn Kilij Arslan lbn Sulaiman lbn Kutulmish 
lbn Isr&yil lbn Saljuk lbn Dukak, the Seljhkide, lord of Asia Minor (fidm). The 
history of this important event would lead us, however, too far. Al-Kamil had then 
in his train upwards of ten kings, one of whom was his brother al-Malik al-Ashraf. 
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He continued in the height of power and authority till his death. Having fallen ill 
soon after he had taken possession of Damascus, he ceased riding out, and, during 
his indisposition, he frequently repeated the following lines : 

Tell me, my dear friends! what may be the taste of sleep, fori am ill at ease (6). 

His sickness continuing, he died on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 21st of 
Rajab, A. H. 635 (8th March, A. D. 1238), and his corpse was interred, the following 
day, in the citadel of Damascus. I was in that city at the time, and was present at 
the cry raised in the great mosque of Damascus on the Saturday following; his death 
having been kept secret till then and not announced {the day before ) Friday, at the 
public prayer (7). When the hour of prayer drew near, a herald stood up on the 
throne which is before the pulpit, and, having implored God’s mercy on al-Malik 
al-Kamil, invoked the divine favour on his son al-Malik al-Aadil, lord of Egypt. I 
was there present, and the people uttered one general exclamation ; they suspected 
that the king had died, but they did not acquire the certitude of the fact till then. 
His brother’s son, al-Malik al-Jawad Muzaffar ad-Din [the generous prince, trium¬ 
phant in religion) Yunus Ibn Shams ad-Din Maudud Ibn al-Malik al-Aadil, was then 
installed at Damascus as vicegerent of the sullanship and lieutenant of al-Malik al- 
Aadil Ibn al-Malik al-Kamil, sovereign of Egypt. This nomination resulted from a 
unanimous decision taken by those emirs who happened to be present in Damascus. 
A lurba (mausoleum ) was erected for the reception of the corpse, and this edifice 
communicates, by a trellissed window, with the great mosque. Al-Malik al-Kamil 
was born on the 25th of the first Rabl, A. H. 576 (August, A. D. 1180); so at least 
I have found it written in the handwriting of a person who had been engaged in 
historical researches. Al-Malik al-Masud, {the son of al-Malik al-Kamil and) sovereign 
of Yemen, died at Mekka on the 13th of the first Jumada, A. H. 626 (9th April, 
A. D. 1229); he xvas born A. H. 597 (A. D. 1200-1). There was then at Mekka a 
Kurd from the town of Arbela, a man of great holiness and called the shaikh Sadik 
(or Siddik) Ibn Badr Ibn Janah (8), who was making a devotional residence in the 
neighbourhood of the temple. When al-Malik al-Masfldwas on the point of death, 
he gave directions that none of his own money should be employed for the expenses 
of his funeral, and that his body should be delivered to the shaikh Sadik, to be buried 
by him as he thought proper. On Masud’s death, the shaikh shrouded the corpse 
in a cloak ( izar ) which he himself had worn for many years in his repeated pilgri- 
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mages and visits to the Omra (9), and had it buried as well as he could afford, giving 
it a poor man’s funeral. Masud had also directed that no edifice should be raised 
over his grave and that he should be interred by the side of the cemetery near Mekka 
called al-Mala (10), in a tomb bearing the following inscription : “ This is the tomb 
“ of one who stands in need of the mercy of Almighty God, Yusuf, the son of Mu- 
“ hammad, the son of Abu Bakr, the son of Aiyftb.” A dome was afterwards erec¬ 
ted over the grave by his freedman Sarim ad-Din Kaimaz al-Masudi, who was after¬ 
wards governor of Cairo (11). When al-Malik al-Kamil was informed of what Sadik 
had done, he sent him a letter of thanks, and the shaikh said, on receiving it: “ I do 
“ not deserve thanks for what I have done; a poor man asked me to take charge of 
“ him, and 1 merely fulfilled a duty incumbent on every individual when I lent him 
“ my services and buried the dead.” It was then suggested to him, that he should 
write an answer to al-Malik al-Kamil, but he replied; “ I have nothing to ask of him.” 
Al-Kamil had told him to ask for whatever he required, but the shaikh did not return 
an answer. All these circumstances were related to me by an eye-witness, who 
knew well what he was saying; hut God knows best!—Al-Malik al-Aadil, the son of 
al-Malik al-K&mil, continued to govern the empire till Friday, the 8th of Zu ’1-Kaada, 
A. H. 637 (31st May, A. D. 1240j, when his own emirs arrested him outside of 
Bilbais, and sent for his brother al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub. Previously 
to this, as-Salih had made an arrangement with al-Malik al-Jawad, by which he was 
to receive Damascus in exchange for Sinj&r and Aana, and, in the beginning of the 
month of the latter Jumada, A. H 636 (January, A. D. 1239), he went and took pos¬ 
session of Damascus. Some time after, al-Malik as-Salih Imad ad-Din Ismail, uncle 
to al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub and lord of Baalbek, concerted a plan with 
al-Malik al-Mujahid Asad ad-Din Shirkuh, the son of Nasir ad-Din Muhammad, the 
son of Asad ad-Din Shirkuh [vol. I. p. 627), and lord of Emessa, for the purpose of 
seizing Damascus; and, when al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub left that city for 
Egypt, with the intention of dethroning his brother al-Malik al-Aadil, these two prin¬ 
ces burst into Damascus with their troops. This event, which caused a profound sen¬ 
sation, took place on Tuesday, the 27th of Safar, A. H. 637 (28th Sept. A. D. 1239), 
whilst Najm ad-Din was stopping at Nablus. The soldiers of as-Salih- Najm ad-Din 
Aiyub then returned home to their families in Damascus and left their chief at Na¬ 
blus with a few of his pages and followers. Al-Malik an-Nasir, the son of al-Malik 
al-Muazzam, and lord of al-Karak, arrived there soon after, and having arrested as- 
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Salih on the eve of Saturday, the 22nd of the first Rabi, the same year, he sent him 
into confinement at al-Karak. On the eve of Saturday, however, the 27th of Ra¬ 
madan following, he set his prisoner at liberty. The details of these events would 
be too long to relate (12). As-Salih Najm ad-Din and al-Malik an-Nasir having then 
united their forces at Nablus, al-Malik al-Aadil was arrested, as has been already said. 
The emirs sent off immediately for al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub, and that 
prince, accompanied by al-Malik an-Nasir, lord of al-Karak, having joined them, 
they entered Cairo on the second hour of Sunday, the 27th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H.637 
(19th June, A. D. 1240). I was residing in Cairo at the time. His brother al-Malik 
al-Aadil was placed in a litter, surrounded by a strong guard and taken, by the road 
outside the city, to the citadel, where he remained a prisoner in the imperial pa¬ 
lace. Al-Malik al-Salih then extended the sway of justice over all his subjects; he 
treated the people with kindness, distributed alms, and repaired the mosques which 
had fallen into ruin. The history of his proceedings would form a long narration. 
On Monday, the 8th of the first Jumada, A. H.643 (1st October, A .D.1245), he took 
Damascus from his uncle al-Malik as-Salih, but left him in possession of Baalbek. 
In the year 644, he returned to Syria and entered Damascus on the 19th of Zu ’1- 
Kaada (28th March, A.D. 1247). He then went back to Egypt, but, in theyear646, 
he set out again, and, having arrived at Damascus in the beginning of the month of 
ShaabAn (November, A.D. 1248), he sent an army to besiege Emessa, which city had 
been taken from its sovereign, al-Malik al-Ashraf, by al-Malik an-Nasir, lord of Aleppo. 
He returned to Egypt in the beginning of the year 647 (April-May,A.D. 1249), being 
unwell at the time, and he stopped at Ushmum to await the coming of the Franks. 
This people arrived on Friday, the 20th of Safar, the same year (4th June,A.D.1249), 
and, on Saturday, having occupied the island on which Damietta is situated, they 
took possession of that city and established themselves there, on Sunday, the third 
day. (This conquest they easily effected,) as the garrison and all the inhabitants had 
fled and abandoned it. Al-Malik as-Salih then left Ushmum for al-Mansura, and his 
illness was at its height when he arrived. He remained there till his death, which 
occurred on the eve of Monday, the 15th ofShaaban (22nd November, A. D. 1249). 
His corpse was borne to the New Castle, in the island (13), and deposited there in a 
mosque. During nearly three months, his death was kept secret, and the khotba 
continued to be said in his name till the arrival of his son al-Malik al-Muazzam Turan 
Shah from Hisn Kaifa. This prince arrived at al-Mansura by the road which passes 
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through the desert. It was only then that they published as-Salih’s death and that 
the khotba was said in the name of his son. A mausoleum was afterwards built close 
to the college which he had founded at Cairo, and his body was transported thither in 
the month of Rajab, A. H. 648. He was born on the 24th of the latter Jumada, A. 
H. 603 (26th January, A. D. 1207); so I saw it written in the handwriting of his fa¬ 
ther, but I found stated elsewhere that his birth took place on the eve of Thursday, 
the 5th of the latter Jumada, and a third account says: On the 4th of Muharram, A. 
H. 604.—Ward al-Muna ( gratification of wishes ), his mother, was a mulatto of a tawny 
complexion.—Al-Malik al-Aadil was born in the month of Zu’l-Hijja,A.H.617(Jan.- 
Feb.A.D.1221), at al-Mansura, where his father had stationed to observe the enemy 
in Damietta. He died in prison on Monday, the 12th of Shawwal, A. H. 645 (9th 
Feb. A.D. 1248), in the castle of Cairo, and was interred in the mausoleum of Shams 
ad-Dawlat, situated outside the gate of Succour ( Bab an-Nasr). —I indicate these 
events in a summary manner; were I to enter into details, I should be led too far, 
particularly as my object is concision; I may add, however, that I was present when 
the greater part of them took place.—Al-Aadil left a child, a little boy, called al-Ma- 
lik al-Mughith; he remained in the castle till his cousin al-Malik al-Muazzam Turan 
Shah sent from al-Mansura where he had just arrived, and removed him to the for¬ 
tress of as-Shaubek. On the catastrophe (14) which befell al-Muazzam, the guardian 
of the fortress of al-Karak sent to as-Shaubek for al -Malik al-Mughith and remitted 
to him the possession of these two places and the neighbouring country. He is still 
reigning there (15). He continued in possession of that place till A. H. 661 (A. D. 
1262-3), when al-Malik az-Zahir Rukn ad-Din Bibars, having halted in al-Ghaur [(he 
valley of the Jordan), wrote to him to give up the fortress and promised to concede 
him great advantages as an equivalent. Having bound himself by oath [to act hono¬ 
rably), he induced al-Mughith to come to his camp at at-Ttir [Tabor) in the province 
of al-Ghaur. It is said that Bibars purposely expressed the oath in equivocal terras, 
as he had not the intention of fulfilling it. Immediately on al-Mughith’s arrival, 
he arrested him and sent him a prisoner to the castle of the Mountain at Old Cairo. 
From that moment, nothing more was heard of him (16). He left a son called 
al-Aziz Fakhr ad-Din Othman; this prince, who was then a mere boy, received an 
appointment as emir from al-Malik az-Zahir and continued in his service till the 
conquest of Antioch, in Ramadan, A. H. 666 (May-June, A. D. 1268). He subse- 
quenty left Syria and proceeded to Egypt; but, on his arrival, az-Zahir arrested 
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him and sent him to the castle of the Mountain, where he is still in confinement. 
Al-Malik al-Muazzam Turan Shah died on Monday, the 27th of Muharram, A.H.648 
(1st May, A. D. 1250). 


(1) See vol. I. page 49. 

(2) This Sawdd must not be confounded with the SawAd oi IrAk. According to the author of the Mardsid, 
it is situated in the BalkA, the province to the south-east of the Jordan, and was called Sawdd [black) on ac¬ 
count of the colour of its stones. 

(3) Ibn KhaldAn givesa notice on the KatAda family in his universal history; MS. No. 2402 C, fol. 46 v. 

(4) This passage is in rhyming prose, and it is for that reason, probably, that Ibn KhallikAn gives it. 

(5) See vol. II. page 341. Al-Malik al-KAmil had probably two aldmas, one as sultan of Egypt and the 
other as sultan of Syria and the East. 

(6) AbA ’1-MahAsin, who quotes this and other passages of Ibn KhallikAn in his notice on al-Malik al-KAmil, 
(Nujdm, year 615), reads the last words of this verse w.—J ^>li ( for / have forgotten it). This is pro¬ 
bably the true reading. 

(7) The reading which I adopt is tshLaM 
other readings which are manifestly false. 

(8) The shaikh Sadik belonged to the tribe of the Humaidi Kurds. He died at Mekka, A. H. 639 (A. D. 
1241-2) and was interred in the Mala.—( See note (10)). Ar-RAzi has inserted a short notice on Sadik in 

the Biographical History of Mekka. See MS. of the Biblioiheque imperials, No. 721, fol. 30 v. 

* 

(9) The Omra is a small chapel at the distance of an hour and a half or two hours from Mekka. Every 
pilgrim is required to visit it. —See d’Ohssou’s Tab. gen. de Temp. Oth. tome III. p. 238, and Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Arabia, vol. I. pages 176 and 322. 

(10) In the Mardsid al-lttild and al-Azraki’s description of Mekka, this name is written See 

Burckhardt’s description of it in his Travels in Arabia, vol. I. p. 226. It now forms a quarter of the city. 

(11) SArim ad-Din KAimAz al-MasAdi acted with great cruelty and tyranny when governor of Cairo. In 

the month of ZA ’1-Hijja, A. H. 664 (September, A. D. 1266), he was stabbed to the heart, in the court of 
justice, by a person who meant to assassinate the sultan’s lieutenant, the emir Izz ad-Din al-Mujalli.—(A1- 
Makrizi’s Khitat, chapter entitled 'ih^.) 

(12) See AbA T-FedA’s Annals, year 637. 

(13) The author means the island of ar-Rauda, near Cairo. Al-Makrizi has a chapter on this island and its 
castle, in the Khitat. He agrees with Ibn KhallikAn in stating that Ihe corpse of al-Malik as-SAlih was depo¬ 
sited there. The castle of the island, called also Kala tar-Rauda, KalA tal-MikyAs ( castle of the Nilometer), 
and al-KalA tas-SAlihiya, wasan immense fortified palace, embellished vyith colonnades, plantations, and all the 
ornaments which art could bestow. It was founded by as-SAlih and destroyed by the mamlAk sultans. 

(14) This caastrophe was the assassination of al-Moazzam by his own officers. See Ah A T-FedA’s Annals, 
year 648, tome IV, pages 511 and 517. 

(15) What follows is evidently a subsequent addition, and is not to be found in most of the MSS. It was 
known, however, to al-YAli, who gives an abrigment of it in his Mirdt, year 635. 

(16) AbA T-FfldA gives a much more satisfactory account of al-Mugith’s fall in his Annals, year 661. 






Some of the MSS. offer 
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IBN AZ-ZAIYAT THE VIZIR. 


Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Abi Hamza Abban, generally known 
by the appellation of Ibn az-Zaiyat ( son of the oilman), was vizir io al-Molasim. His 
grandfather, Abban, was a native of ad-Daskara (1), a village in the district of Jobbul, 
and carried oil from the environs of that place to Baghdad; but his own aspiring soul 
raised him, as we shall see, from the obscurity of a station so humble. His literary 
acquirements were of the most brilliant description, and his talents of the highest 
order; he was an able philologer, an eloquent (writer), and a learned grammarian. 
Maimun Ibn Harun the katib relates that, when Abu Othm&n al-Mazini [vol.I.p. 264) 
arrived at Baghdad, in the reign of al-Motasim, his pupils and the persons who at¬ 
tended his lectures entered into the depths of grammatical disquisition, and, when 
any doubtful point set them at variance, Abu Olhm&n would tell them to send and 
consult the young kdiib, meaning the Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik here mentioned. 
This they did, and Abu Othm&n, to whom they communicated his answers, always 
acknowledged their correctness and coincided in opinion with him who made them. 
Dibil Ibn AH ’1-Khuzai [vol. I. p. 507) mentions Ibn az-Zaiyat in his classified list of 
the poets ( Tabakdt as-Shuwara), and Abu Abd Allah Harun Ibn al-Munajjim speaks 
of him also in the Kitdb al-Bdrt. The latter writer, whose life will be found in this 
work, quotes numerous fragments of his poetry. In the beginning of his career, 
Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik was one of the common katibs (or clerks in the service 
of the state), and it happened that al-Motasim, having received a letter from one of 
his governors, ordered his vizir Ahmad Ibn Ammar Ibn Sh4di (2) to read it aloud. 
In this letter the writer spoke of al-kald (fodder), and al-Motasim asked Ibn Ammar 
what the word al-kald meant. The vizir replied that he did not know; for he pos¬ 
sessed, in fact, but a very,,slight acquaintance with philology. On this, al-Motasim 
exclaimed : “An illiterate khalif (is well fitted) with a low-born vizir! ” Al-Motasim 
himself possessed but little instruction in ( reading and) writing. He then ordered 
the attendants to bring in the first kdiib they could find in the antechamber, and 
Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik was introduced. “What is the meaning of al-kal&?" 
said the khalif. — “ Al-kald,” replied Ibn az-Zaiyat, “ in its general acceptation, si- 
vou hi. 32 
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gnifies “ grass; if it is fresh, it is called al-kald, and if dry, al-hashtsh.” He then 
enumerated the different sorts of herbage, and al-Motasim having thus discovered his 
merit, raised him to the post of vizir, with juridical and executive authority. We 
have already mentioned, in the life of the kadi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad al-Iyadi ( vol.I. 
p. 69), what passed between him and Ibn az-Zaiyat. Abh Abd Allah al-Bimaristani 
relates that Abu Hafs al-Kirmani, the kdtib (or secretary) of Amr Ibn Masada [vol.11. 
p. 4-10), wrote the following note to Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik: “To come to 
“ our subject : thou art one of those who water when they plant, and who edify the 
“ structure when they lay its foundations; so that the building raised on these foun- 
“ dations is completed, and the fruit produced by these plantations affords an ample 
“ crop. But the edifice which thou hast erected in my love is now tottering and on 
“ the brink of ruin; the plantation which thou hast formed in my heart suffers from 
“ drought and is on the point of being parched up; hasten therefore to repair the 
“ edifice which thou hast founded, and to water what thou hast planted.” Al-Bl- 
maristani adds that, having spoken of this letter to Abu Abd ar-Rahman al-Atawi, 
the latter immediately expressed the same thought in averse which he designed as 
a eulogium on Muhammad, the son of Imran, the son of Musa, the son of Yahya, the 
son of Khalid, the son of Barmek; 1 must observe, however, that I have since found 
the [first] three verses in [Ali Ibn Hamza) al-Ispahani’s edition of Abu Nuwas’s poe¬ 
tical works [vol. 1. p. 392) : 

The generous Barmekides learned beneficence and taught it to the human race; when they 
planted, they watered, and they never destroyed the edifice which they founded; when they 
conferred favours on mankind, they clothed their bounties in a raiment which endured for ever. 
You once gave me to drink from the cup of your love; why do you now present to me the cup 
of your cruelty? You allayed my apprehensions by kindness; know you not that your estran¬ 
gement will arouse them? 


The same idea is also expressed in [two verses which we have inserted in) the life 
of Abd al-Muhsin as-Suri [vol. II. p. 178).—Ibn az-Zaiyat composed some pleasing 
poems, such as the following : 


Hearken to me, O men! and abstain from casting glances at the fair. Although love begins 
by exciting joy, it has death for its end. My friends said to me : “ Cease to watch the Pleiades ( 
“ sleepl for the wing of night is turned black.” And I replied : “ Has my heart then so far 
“ recovered, that it can distinguish between night and morning? " 
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I found in the handwriting of (a person who was evidently) a man of instruction, 
the following piece which is there given as Ibn az-Zaiyat’s : 

(She was) a tyrant as long as I knew her; an oppressor, yet may I never be delivered from 
her! She makes (me) hope to gain her love, yet she refuses when I ask. When my tears be¬ 
trayed the passion I concealed, she said: “ Though he should weep all his life, with tears of 
“ blood, I should not have compassion on him.” How often did I control my angry feelings 
and suppress my indignation! how often was I weary of life, and yet I never fell weary of love. 

The Khatib ( vol. I. p. 75) relates, in his History of Baghdad, that lbn az-Zaiyat 
loved a slave-girl who was a professional musician, and his mind was so greatly trou¬ 
bled on learning that she had been sold to a native of Khorasan and taken away, 
that his friends feared for his reason. He then pronounced these lines : 

How long the nights of the afflicted lover! how long his watching of the Pleiades in the darkness I 
What now remains for my garments to cover, in me who am consumed with passion, and whose 
body has become as slender as the letter alif ? When Jacob exclaimed: “Alas!” (ya asafa) (3) 
in his affliction, he only did so from the length of the sorrow ( al-asaf ) which he had under¬ 
gone. Let him who wishes to see a man die-of love, turn towards az-Zaiyat and observe. 

In ( lbn al-Munajjim’s) Kitdb al-B&rt we find an elegy composed by Ibn az-Zaiyat 
on his slave-girl, who died leaving a son eight years old. He thus expresses his 
sorrow for her loss and his pity for the child : 

Who has seen the child deprived of bis mother? sleep is far from him and his eyes pour forth 
their tears. He sees every mother, but his own, conversing with her child, under the shades 
of night; but he lies in his solitary bed, holding converse with the sorrows of a heart in constant 
agitation. Suppose me able, in my strength of mind, to bear her loss with patience; yet who 
can give patience to a boy but eight years old? his force is weak; he knows not that patience is 
a merit (in the eyes of God), and, in his misforturne, he cannot take example by the conduct 
of ( grown-up ) men. 

Ibn az-Zaiyat left a divdn of elegantly written letters. Al-Bohtori has celebrated 
his praises in the kasida rhyming in d, wherein he extols his penmanship and elo¬ 
quence. Towards the end of this poem he says: 

I see all mankind, the commanders and the commanded, united in thy praise. The learned 
appreciate thy talents in the sciences, and, on their word, the ignorant acknowledge thy merit. 

Abb Tammam (vol. 1. p. 348) and many other contemporary poets praised him in 
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their verses. There exists a number of fragments by Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli 
{vol. 1. p.22) in which that writer attacks him; such, for instance, are the following : 

I had a friend near whom, when I reminded him {of my distress), I found such shelter as can 
be given by a chief, justly proud and lofty in his glory. But the vicissitudes of time passed be¬ 
tween me and him, and they left us, one a tyrant and the other an iinplorerof assistance. In 
counting on Muhammad as my reliever in adversity, I ressembled him who sought to extinguish 
the fire by blowing on it. 

Forced by the approach of affliction, I called on you to succour me; but in your hatred, you 
stirred up the fire of misfortune to consume me. In calling on you when danger threatens, I 
resemble the woman who begged assistance from the inhabitants of the tombs. 

I said to her, when she multiplied reproaches: “Alas! what can I do? my honourable feelings 
“ injure my success (4).”—“Where are then the noble princes?” said she.—“Ask me not,” 
I replied, “ they are dead."—“How did that happen?”—“ Because the khalif has taken an 
“ oilman for his vizir.” 

Abfi Jaafar, now in the height of power! fear a reverse of fortune, and rein in, for a time, thy 
pride in its career. If you possess to-day the object of thy hopes, think that, to-morrow, my 
hopes may be crowned like thine. 

If, in visiting Muhammad, I sometimes met with a repulse, yet I have always left him in 
retaining my self-esteem. Am I not placed under an obligation to a man like Muhammad when 
he spares me the necessity of being grateful for his favours. 

Fortune hath procured thee wealth, and, once poor, thou art become rich. But wealth 
hath disclosed the vile qualities which lay concealed under the robe of thy poverty. 


As-Suli attacks him in other passages besides these, but illustrious men have al¬ 
ways been the object of praise and vituperation. Ibn az-Zaiyat composed a satire 
of ninety verses against the kadi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, to which the latter replied 
by the two following lines : 

A satire of ninety verses is less to the purpose than its meaning condensed into a single verse: 

How much the state requires a shower of rain to wash away that filthy stain of oil! 

The author of the Ikd (vol. 1. p. 92) attributes these last verses to Ali Ibn al-Jahm 
(vol. 11. p. 294), but the author of the Kitdb al-Aghdni gives them as Ibn Abi 
Duwad’s. When Ibn az-Zaiyat heard of this epigram, he replied ; 


You defiled the state with your pitch, and nothing could clean it till we rubbed it with our 
oil (5). 
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To make this allusion intelligible, it is necessary to observe that Abu Dawud's 
grandfather sold pitch at Basra. On the death of al-Motasim and the accession of 
his son al-Wathik Harun, Ibn az-Zaiyat pronounced the following verses : 

When they returned after depositing the best of the dead in the best of tombs, I said: ‘ ‘ God 
< < can never repair the misfortune which a people suffer in losing one like thee, but by giving 
“ them (a prince like) Harun.” 

Al-Wathik, in his father’s lifetime, had conceived a violent hatred against Ibn az- 
Zaiyat, but, when he heard these verses, he confirmed him in the possession of all 
the authority which he had exercised during the reign of al-Motasim. He had even 
sworn by a most solemn oath (6) that, on his accession, he would cast the vizir down 
from the height of his power; but, having ordered the kdtibs, after he had assumed 
the supreme command, to draw up a notice relative to the ceremonies to be observed 
at his inauguration, he was dissatisfied with the draughts which they submitted to 
his examination, and the only one which met his approval was that which Ibn az- 
Zaiyat wrote out subsequently to their failure. This document he ordered to be 
adopted for the model of all the copies of the notice, and he proceeded to expiate the 
breach of his vow according to the legal formalities. “ Money,” said he, “ can be 
“ replaced, and se can the sum given to redeem a broken vow, but we can have no 
“ equivalent for the empire or for such a man as Ibn az-Zaiyat.” Al-Mulawakkil, 
the successor of al-Wathik, bore a violent rancour towards the vizir, and, on the for¬ 
tieth day after his accession, he gratified his animosity by putting him under arrest 
and confiscating his property. The motive which led him to this act of vengeance 
was that, on the death of his brother, al-Wathik, Muhammad Ibn az-Zaiyat had pro¬ 
posed to raise the deceased khalif’s son to the throne, whilst the Mdi Ibn Abi Duwad 
recommended that al-Mutawakkil should be chosen. To accomplish his purpose, 
the Mdi displayed the utmost activity, and he carried his zeal so far that he placed, 
with his own hands, the turban on al-Mutawakkil’s head and the Prophet’s mantle on 
his shoulders, after which, he kissed him on the forehead. Under the reign of al- 
Wathik, whenever al-Mutawakkil went to see the vizir, the latter received him with 
a frowning look, and accosted him in the rudest terms; hoping, by this line of con¬ 
duct, to ingratiate himself yet more with his sovereign. Al-Mutawakkil’s hatred was 
excited by this treatment, and if, on his accession to power, he abstained for a time 
from venting his anger on Ibn az-Zaiyat, it was only to allay his apprehensions and 
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prevent him from concealing his money. In order, therefore, to inspire him with 
a false security, he chose him for vizir, whilst he complacently listened to the sug¬ 
gestions of the kadi Ibn Abi Duwad, who pushed him on to vengeance. When he at 
length arrested Ibn az-Zaiyat and pul him to death in the manner which we shall re¬ 
late lower down, he could only discover, of all his vizir’s possessions, farms, and 
treasures, property to the value of one hundred thousand dinars. He then repented 
of what he had done, and finding no one capable of replacing him, he said to Ibn 
Abi Duwad: “ You inspired me with vain hopes, and incensed me against a person 
“ whom I shall never be able to replace.” When Ibn az-Zaiyatwas vizir, he caused 
a large lantern (7) to be framed of iron and fastened with nails, the sharp points of 
which projected inwards, like needles. In this machine he used to torture officers of 
the civil administration and other delinquents from whom he meant to extort money : 
as often as the victim turned round or moved from the intensity of his sufferings, the 
nails entered into his body and put him to excruciating pain. Ibn az-Zaiyat was 
the first who ever imagined such an instrument of torture. When the sufferer cried 
out. to him; “ 0 vizir! have compassion on me! ” he used to answer: “ Compas- 
‘ ‘ sion is mere weakness of character.” When he was himself imprisoned by al- 
Mutawakkil, thatkhalif ordered him to be chained in irons of fifteen pounds weight 
and put into the same lantern. To his cry of: “0 Commander of the faithful! have 
“ compassion on me! ” he answered in the words so often addressed by the vizir to 
other sufferers: “ Compassion is mere weakness of character (8).” Whilst under¬ 
going these torments, Ibn az-Zaiyat asked for ink and paper, and wrote as follows : 

Such is the way of earthly things; from day to day, they fleet on and pass away as visions 
seen in sleep. Cease repining! such events are the vicissitudes which fortune transmits from 
man to man. 

These lines he sent to al-Mutawakkil, who was prevented by business from attend¬ 
ing to them, but, the next morning, he read thepa and gave orders to deliver the 
vizir. When they came to take him out, they found him dead. This happened in 
A. H. 233. He had passed forty days in the lantern. His arrest took place on the 
8th of Safar, of that year (September, A. D. 847). After his death, the following 
lines were found written with charcoal on the side of the lantern, in his own hand : 

Let him who knows where sleep is to be found, direct towards it one who longs for it; may 
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God have mercy on the compassionate man who will lead sleep to my eyesl I wake, but he 
sleeps by whom I am despised. 

Ahmad al-Ahwal ( vol . I. p. 20) relates as follows: “ When Ibn az-Zaiyat was 
“ arrested, 1 contrived to gain admittance, and, finding him heavily ironed, I said: 
“ ‘lam deeply grieved at what I see; ’ on which he pronounced these words : 

“ Ask the dwellings of the tribe what changed their aspect and destroyed the traces of their 
“ existence? ’Tis Fortune; when she favours most, her favours turn to afflictions. The 
“ world is like a fleeting shadow; let us praise God! ’twasthus He predestined it to be.” 

When he was put into the lantern, his slave said to him : “ Thou art come, my 
“ lord, to this, and hast not left a single man (inclined by gratitude ) to speak thy 
“ praise.” To this he answered : “ Of what use to the Barmekides was their bene- 
“ ficence? ”—The slave replied: “ It makes you think of them now.” Ibn az- 
Zaiyat acknowledged the truth of his words. 


(1) The village of ad-Daskara was situated in the province of Baghdad. 

(2) “ Ahmad Ibn AmmAr Ibn ShAdi, a native of al-MadAr i_ll, a town near Basra, see al-Idrisi'sGeo- 
“ graphy), removed from that place to Basra, where he purchased large estates and augmented his fortune. 
“ He followed the profession of a miller. Having gone up to Baghdad, his wealth became yet more ample, 
'* and it is said that he gave away, every day, one hundred dinars (?) in alms. Having been described to al- 
“ Motasim by al-Fadl Ibn MarwAn [vol. II. p. 476) as a man of strict integrity, that khalif raised him to the 
“ vizirate when he deposed al-Fadl. Ibn AmmAr held this post for some time, but a letter having arrived to 
“ al-Motasim in which the writer spoke of the fertility of the country and mentioned that there was a great 
“ abundance of kald, the khalif asked his vizir what the word fneant. Ibn AmmAr, being totally devoid of 
“ the literary information requisite for a vizir, did not know what to say, and al-Motasim then ordered one 
<c of his followers and favorites, Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az-ZaiyAt, to be brought in. Having proposed 
“ to him the same question, Ibn az-ZaiyAt replied; ‘ Herbage just sprouting up is called al-bakl ; when it 
“ ‘ grows a little longer, it is called al-kald, and, when it is dry, they give it the name of al-hashUh.’ On 
“ this, al-Motasim said to Ibn AmmAr : ‘ Take you the inspection of the government offices, and this man 
“ ‘ will read to me the letters which I receive.’ He afterwards honorably dismissed Ibn AmmAr from the 
“ place of vizir, and conferred it on Ibn az-ZaiyAt.”— (Ad-Dual al-Isldmiyu ). 

(3) KorAn, sftrat 12, verse 84. 

(4) The poet’s wife or mistress reproached him for not gaining money by celebrating the praises of the 
great, and he replied that his honorable feelings prevented him from extolling the unworthy. 

(5) These verses have been already given, with some variation, in the life of Ibn Abi DuwAd; see vol. 1. 
page 69. 

(6) According to the author of the ad-Dual al-Isldmiya, he vowed to make a pilgrimage to Mekka, to ma¬ 
numit all his slaves, and bestow large sums in alms, in case he did not wreak vengeance on Ibn az-ZaiyAt, 
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(7) The word is tanndr : it appears from M. de SaeyVKfe of al-H&kim, Exposi dt i’Hisloire des Druzes, 
page ccclxv, that these lanters were sometimes of enormous size. 

(8) The author of ad-Dual al-lsldmiya states positively that Ibn az-ZaiyAt was tyrannical, overbearing, 
hard-hearted, and inhuman. He alludes also to the story of the lantern. 


IBN AL-AMID THE KAT1B. 


Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Abi Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Muhammad the kdlib, 
surnamed Ibn al-Amid, was vizir to Rukn ad-Dawlat Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Buwaih 
ad-Dailami, the father of Adud ad-Dawlat (vol. 1. p. 407, and vol. II. p. 481). The 
title of al-Amid (the column) had been given to his father by the people of Khorasan, 
in attributing to this word an intensitive signification, according to their custom(1). 
His father was a man of merit and displayed considerable abilities as an epistolary 
writer and a philologer. Ibn al-Amid succeeded Abu Ali ’1-Kummi as vizir to Rukn 
ad-Dawlat, in the year 328 (A. D. 939-40). He possessed great information in 
astronomy and the philosophical sciences, and, as he surpassed in philology and epis¬ 
tolary composition all his contemporaries, he was called the second Jahiz (vol. 11. 
p. 405). (As a vizir) he exercised unbounded authority and great influence, Ibn 
AbMd [vol. 1. p. 212) received the surname of as-Sdhib (the companion) from the 
fact of his being the constant companion and follower of Ibn al-Amid. The abilities 
of Ibn al-Amid as an epistolary writer were of the highest order, and ath-Thaalibi 
(vol. 11. p » 129) said, on this subject, in his Yatima, that epistolary writing began 
with Abd al-Hamid (vol. II. p. 173) and finished with Ibn al-Amid. The Sdhib Ibn 
Abbad having made a journey to Baghdad, was asked by Ibn al-Amtd, on his return, 
how he found that city: “ Baghdad,” replied the Sdhib, “ holds the same place 
• ‘ amongst other cities as your lordship ( al-usldd ) amongst other men.” It must be 
here observed that Ibn al-Amid was addressed by the title of al-usldd. This vizir 
was an able ruler and administered the empire with firmness and talent; the most 
celebrated poets repaired to his court from distant countries and recited poems of the 
highest beauty in his praise. Abu ’t-Taiyib al-Mutanabbi (vol. I. p. 102) went to 
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See him at Arrajan and eulogized him in a number of kastdas, one of them begin- 
ling thus: 

Be patient or impatient under suffering, thy passion will still appear; thy tears may flow or 
not, ’twill still be seen that thou art weeping. 

In this poem he manages the transition to his subject in the following manner : 


To ArjSn, my rapid steeds! such is my firm resolution, which leaves the spears (of all oppo- 
sers) broken behind it. Had I acted as you (my slothful steeds) desired, your troop had ne¬ 
ver cloven the clouds of dust (but staid at home in idleness). Hasten to Abu 7-Fadl! to him 
whose aspect relieves me from my vow! no richer ocean in pearls (virtues) is ever visited by 
man (2). The human race gave their opinion (falwa) that his aspect (would release me from 
the vow of visiting the ocean), and God forbid that I should be restrained or should abstain 
(from its fulfilment) ! I have formed a bracelet for the hand which first w'aves to announce 
Ibn al-Amid, and for the first servant who (at his sight) cries (with exultation ): Allah akbar 
(God is great)! 

The same poem contains the following passage : 

Who will tell the Arabs of the desert that, on leaving them, I saw (in one man) Aristotle and 
Alexander? They sacrificed for my table their camels ten months pregnant, but one man gave 
me hospitality who used to sacrifice bags of gold for his guest. I then heard a deep student in 
the books of Ptolemy, who ruled with sovereign power, and who understood, equally well, the 
customs and the life of the desert and of the town; (united in him) I met all the men of talent 
(of ancient days) ; God seems to have restored us their persons and their times; they were first 
drawn up in order, like sums for calculation; then came the amount, because you (0 learned 
vizir)! came the last (3). 

This is one of the most exquisite kastdas ever composed! Ibn al-Eamadani says, 
in his Oydn as-Siar (4), that Ibn al-Amid rewarded the poet with three thousand 
dinars. In this piece, al-Mutanabbi gives but one r to Arrajan, although it should 
have two, according to al-Jauhari ( vol. I. p. 22) in his Sahdh, al-Hazimi (p. 11 of 
this vol.) in his ilia ittafak lafzuhu wa iflarak musamm&hu (or synonyms), and Ibn 
al-Jaw&llki (5) in his Mughrib. We have already spoken of this kasida in the life of 
Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Fur&t [vol. 1. p. 319), and mentioned that it was composed 
in honour of that vizir when the author was in Egypt; al-Mutanabbi, however, being 
dissatisfied with his conduct, did not recite it to him, but, having gone to Fars, he 
changed it to the address of Ibn al-Ajmid. Abu Nasr Abd al-Aziz Ibn iNubata as-Saadi 
vol. iii. 33 
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( vol. II. p. 138) went to see Ibn al-Amid at Rai, and praised him in a poem com¬ 
mencing thus : 

(/ suffer from ) the pains of desire and remembrance, from the ardour of burning sighs; 
deprived of sleep, tears gush from my eyes. Alas 1 how many anxious thoughts has my heart 
concealed! The intoxication of youth has passed away, but its hurtful effects still remain : I 
am too old to gain the love of youthful maidens, and yet I cannot behold them with indifference. 
How happy were the nights and mornings in which I visited the door of ar-Rusafa (6), when 
my youth, inebriated with delight, swept the ground with its robe of pride. I then made my 
pilgrimage to the stone of as-Sarat (7) and my residence (8) in its shady bowers : the abodes of 
pleasure were my abodes, and the dwelling of joy was mine. 

In the same piece, he says : 

Life has no longer any charms for me unless I spend it in passing the wine-cup around, whilst 
I encourage the female musicians to emulate the strains of the turtle-dove; and then, let Ibn 
al-Amid appear, the torrent of his beneficence shames the rain-cloud. The character of that 
generous prince is formed of the purest molten gold; his gifts flow copious as the ocean-waves, 
and his renown diffuses around the perfumes of the giliiflower and the arar; he scatters his gifts 
to us like the comfits scattered at a marriage feast; he keeps so closely the secrets of a friend 
that his bosom is like the night in which no moon appears. 

In the same poem, we remark also the following verse: 

Lofty enterprises are achieved by lofty minds, and to Abu ’1-FadI I sent on their nocturnal 
journey the inspirations of my heart. 

The poet waited vainly (9) in expectation of a recompense for this piece, and he at 
length followed it up by another poem and then by a letter which, though he arri¬ 
ved at court in a most destitute condition, only served to confirm Ibn al-Amid in his 
indifference. He finally succeeded in entering into the vizir’s presence on a day in 
which a levee was held for the reception of the grandees and the chiefs of the civil 
administration; posting himself then before him, he pointed at him and said : “ 0 
“ ratsl I have followed thee as closely as thy shadow; I have abased myself before 
“ thee as humbly as thy shoe, and I have swallowed the burning food of absence 
“ (from home) in expectation of thy gift; yet, by Allah! I do not feel my disappoint- 
“ ment; but I dread the sneers of foes, people who gave me good advice, yet I dis- 
‘ ‘ trusted them; who spoke me truly, yet I suspected their sincerity. With what a 
“ face can I now meet them, and what pretext can I now oppose to them? I have 
“ received for eulogium after eulogium, for prose after verse, nothing else but bitter 
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regret and sickening misery. If success have a mark to make it known, where 
44 is that mark and what is it? Those whom thou enviest for the praises which they 
44 received were formed of the same clay as thyself; those whom satire covered with 
44 dishonour were like thee; forward then I and surpass the highest of them in exal- 
“ tation, the brightest of them in lustre, the noblest in station.” Astonished and 
confounded at this address, Ibn al-Amid remained silent, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground; but, at length, he raised up his head and replied: “ Time is too short 
4 ‘ to permit thee to solicit favours in a lengthened discourse, or to allow me to offer 
“ a long apology; and were we to accord to each other what we are led to bestow, 
44 we should only be obliged to recommence the same acts which give us mutual 
“ satisfaction.” On this, Ibn Nubata said : “ 0 rats! these [words) are the utte- 
“ ranee of a heart which hath long concealed its thoughts, and of a tongue which 
“ hath long been silent; and, moreover, the rich man who defers ( his generosity ) 
44 is a despicable character.” These wor3s roused the anger of Ibn al-Amid, and 
he exclaimed : “ By Allah! I did not deserve this reproach from any of God’s crea- 
“ tures; for even less than that I quarrelled with [my father) al-Amid, so that we 
44 were led to mutual ill will (10) and unceasing disputes. But thou art not one 
“ of those to whom I owe an obligation and whose humours I must support, nei- 
“ ther art thou one of my dependents for whom 1 may have indulgence; nay, a 
“ part of that with which thou hast dinned my ears would provoke the spleen of 
“ the sage and overcome the firmest patience. And, besides, I did not invite thee 
“ hither by letter, I did not sent for thee by a messenger, I did not ask thee to praise 
“ me, I did not impose on thee the task of extolling me.” To this, Ibn Nubata 
replied : “ ’Tis true, 0 rats! thou didst not invite me hilher by letter, thou didst 
4 4 not send for me by a messenger, thou didst not ask me to praise thee, and thou 
“ didst not impose on me the task of extolling thee; but, in as much as thou wert 
44 seated in the midst of thy court, surrounded with all thy splendour (as if) to say: 
“ 4 Let no one give me any other title than that of rats (chief), let no creature dis- 
4 4 4 pute my sovereign orders; for I, the kalib of Rukn ad-Dawlat, am the head of 
4 4 4 the courtiers, the lord of the metropolis, the supporter of the welfare of the 
4 4 4 kingdom;’ that circumstance alone spoke for itself and was a sufficient invi- 
44 tation, although thou didst not invite me verbally.” On hearing these words, 
Ibn al-Amid sprang from his seat in a passion and hastened into the vestibule of 
ihe palace, whence he gained his chamber : the assembly broke up in confusion, 
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and lbn an-Nubata was heard to say, as he was crossing the vestibule : “ By Allah I 
“ it were better to eat dust and walk on burning coals than to endure this; God’s 
“ curse upon literature since patrons despise it and those who cultivate it are its 
‘ ‘ dupes (11)1” The next morning, when lbn al-Amid’s anger had passed over and 
his self-possession had returned, he caused search to be made for the poet, with 
the intention of offeringtiim excuses and removing from his mind the disagreeable 
impressions left by what had passed; but none could discover whither he had 
gone (12). The whole occurrence was a constant subject of regret for lbn al-Amid, 
up to the time of his death.—I have since found this poem and the conversation at 
the vizir’s levee attributed to a different person from lbn Nub&ta, and on looking 
for the kastda in that poet’s diwdn , I could not find it. At a later period, on pe¬ 
rusing Abu Haiyan at-Tauhidi’s Kit&b al-Waztrain (13), I found this poem attri¬ 
buted to Abu Muhammad Abd ar-Razzak lbn al-Husain, a native of Baghdad, a 
philologer, a logician, and a poet, generally known by the appellation of lbn Abi 
’lh-Thiyab, and that the discourse (at the levee) was held by lbn Mamuyah, a poet 
and a native of al-Karkh.—The kdtib Abu ’1-Faraj Ahmad lbn Muhammad enjoyed 
great favour in the sight of his sovereign Rukn ad-Dawlat lbn Buwaih and held a 
high rank in his esteem, but he did not receive from lbn al-Amid the respect to 
which he was entitled. At different times, he complained to him of his behaviour, 
but finding his remonstrances unsuccessful, he wrote to him these lines: 


What avail your riches if they render you arrogant to the poor? How often, when you came 
in, have we stood up, and, when we went in, you stirred as if to rise, but did not finish (the 
movement ). When I withdrew, you never said : “ Let his horse be brought to the door; ” as 
I said when you withdrew. If you possess science, what do you know which is not known by 
others. You are not mounted on the back of the empire, and we are not placed below thee, 
at its feet. We also held commandments like you, we deposed others as you did, but we 
were never haughty nor proud. We are equal in all things. Persevere in a reasonable line of 
conduct, or else give up your place. 


The Sahib lbn Abbad composed a great number of poems in praise of lbn al- 
Amld,- and, being in Ispahan when the latter went there on a visit, he wrote to him 
the following lines : 

They said : “ Your (long expected ) spring (14) has come.”—“Good news!” I exclaimed, “if 
“ true; is it spring, the brother of winter, or spring, the brother of generosity ? ”—‘ ‘ ’Tis that 
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“ spring,’’ they replied, “whose gifts secure the indigent from poverty.”—“ ’Tis then,” said 
I, “ the rah Ibn al-Amid? ’’—They answered me : “Yes.” 

lbn al-Amid often expressed his admiration of the following verses : 

She came, fearing ( discovery ), to the curtain of the door which was closed between us, and 
at which the slave-girls already stood. She listened to my poetry, whilst her heart was touched 
by the inspiration of my kasidas. And whenever she heard a tender thought, she heaved a 
sigh sufficient to burst her necklaces. 

lbn al-Amid left some poetry, but the only piece of his which pleased me and 
seemed worthy of insertion, is the following, taken from Ibn as-Sabi’s (15) Kitab at- 
Wuzard (book of vizirs ): 


I remarked on my face a hair which still remained black, and my eyes took pleasure at the 
sight; and I said to the white hairs, when their aspect struck it with affright: “ I conjure you 
“ to pity its loneliness. Seldom does a black female remain in a place when her husband’s 
“ other wife is a white.” 

The emir Abu ’1-Fadl al-Mikali (16) gives the following verses as his in the Kitab 
al-Munlahil : 

Choose your friends among strangers, and take not your near relations into favour; relations 
are like scorpions or even more noxious. 

lbn al-Amid died in the month of Safar,—some say, of Mubarram,—A. H. 360 
(December, A. D. 970), at Rai, or, by another account, at Baghdad; but Abu ’1- 
Hasan Hilal Ibn al-Muhassin Ibn Ibrahim as-Sabi states, in his Kitab al-Wuzara, 
that he died A. H. 359. God knows best! Abu ’1-Fadl lbn al-Amid was visited 
alternately by attacks of gout and cholic; when of one of these disorders left him, it 
delivered him over to the other. Being asked which of the two was the more pain¬ 
ful, he answered : “ When the gout attacks me, I feel as if I were between the jaws 
“ of a lion, devouring me, mouthful by mouthful; and when the cholic visits me, 
“ I would willingly exchange it for the gout.” It is said that, seeing one,day a 
labourer in a garden eating bread, with onions and sour-milk, and making a hearty 
meal, he exclaimed : “ I wish I was like that labourer, able to eat my fill of whatever 
“ I liked.” I may here say, in the words of Ibrahim as-Sabi, Hilal’s grandfather 
(vol . 1. p. 31), in his Kitab at-Taji: “ Such is human life; it is seldom free from 
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trouble.” I read, in a collection of anecdotes, that some time after the death of Ibn 
al-Amld, the Sdhib Ibn Abbad passed by his door, and remarking that the vestibule, 
which used to be crowded with people, was completely empty, he recited these lines: 

Tell me, thou abode! why art thou covered with sadness? where are the ushers and the 
door-curtain? "Where is he before whom adversity fled? He is now earth enclosed in earth. 
Say without fear or shame : “ My master is dead, and sadness hath overwhelmed me.” 

1 have since observed that al-Otbi, in his Kitab al-Yamani (17), attributes these 
verses to Abu ’1-Abbas ad-Dabbi (18); “ but,” says he, “ some state that they were 
“ composed by Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi, on passing by the door of the Sdhib Ibn 
“ Abbad.” This cannot, however, be true, for al-&howarezmi died before the 
Sdhib, as we have observed in his life ( p . 109 of this vol.) —Similar to this is an anec¬ 
dote related by Ali Ibn Sulaiman : “ I saw,” says he, “ the ruins of a large palace 
“ at Rai, of which nothing remained but the door way, and on that was written : 

“ Wonder at the vicissitudes of fortune, and be instructed; this dwelling is a striking exam- 
“ pie of such changes : I once saw it brillant with a crowd of princes (19), and lights shining in 
“ every part of it: but solitude is now its only inhabitant: 0 how desolate the house when 
the master is gone! ” 

On the death of Ibn al-Amid, his son Zu ’1-Kifayatain (20) Abu T-Fath Ali 
replaced him in the vizirate by the choice of their sovereign Rukn ad-Dawlat. 
Zu T-Kif&yatain was a noble and princely-minded man, eminent for his abilities, 
talents, and beneficence: it was to him that al-Mutanabbi addressed the five lines 
rhyming in d which are to be found in that poet’s divan, and form part of the 
eulogium composed by him on Ibn al-Amid. It is not therefore necessary to insert 
them. Ath-Thaftlibi speaks of him in the Yalima, in the article on Ibn al-Amid, 
and he gives there the,following note in which Zu T-Kifayatain requests a friend 
to send him some wine without letting his father, Ibn al-Amid, perceive it : “ May 
“ God prolong your lordship’s existence I 1 have hastened to pass this night in 
‘ ‘ enjoyment, as if to take advantage of the moment when the eye of adversity slum- 
“ bers; I have seized on one of the opportunities which life offers, to form with my 
“ companions a part of the band of the Pleiades, and, if you do not aid us to main-* 
“ tain our rank in that choir by sending us some wine, we shall be {sad) like the 
“ daughters of the hearse (21). Adieu.” Ath-Thadlibi gives also some pieces of 
verse composed by the author of this letter. Abu ’1-Fath continued to fill the office 
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of vizir up to the death of Rukn ad-Dawlat ( vol. I. p. 407), and Ihe accession of 
Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat, that prince’s son. He was again chosen as vizir by the new 
monarch, but he held this post for a very short time. A profound jealousy sub¬ 
sisted between him and the Sdhib Ibn Abbad, and it is said that the latter was the 
person who turned Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat’s heart against him. That prince began 
by expressing his disapproval of Zu ’1-K.ifAyatain’s conduct and testifying the aver¬ 
sion which he had conceived for him, till, at length, in the year 366, he cast him 
into prison. There still exist some verses composed by Zu ’1-Kifayatain during his 
confinement, and in these, he describes his miserable situation. Ath-Thaalibi says 
that he lost all his wealth, and that they tortured him by cutting off his nose and 
plucking out his beard. Another writer states that one of his hands was cut off also, 
and perceiving that his case was hopeless and escape impossible, even were he to 
surrender up all he possessed, he tore open the breast of his robe, and taking out of 
it a paper containing a list of all the wealth and hidden treasures which he and his 
father had collected, he cast it into the fire. When he saw it entirely consumed, 
he said to the man who had him in custody : “ Execute thy orders, for, by Allah! 
“ not a single dirhem of our money shall fall into the hands of thy master.” He 
was then put to the torture and kept in suffering till he died. His arrestation took 
place on Sunday, the 8th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 366 (4th December, A. D. 976). 
He was born in 307 (A. D. 919-20).—At the time of the expedition, in the year 355 
(A. D. 966), when the Khorasanides departed from Rai after the grave event which 
occurred there, and when God had delivered [the country) from their perversity (22), 
the rats Abu T-Fadl Ibn al-Amid commenced the construction of an immense wall 
around the palace of his sovereign. This induced the army inspector to observe 
that such an undertaking reminded him of the common saying : Post crepilum 
venlris stringere podicem; on which Ibn al-Amid replied : “ And that also is useful 
l< to prevent another from escaping.” This answer was considered excellent.— 
Ibn al-Amid was appointed to office A. H. 337 (A. D. 948-9). In allusion to [the 
death of Abft ’l-Falh), one of his friends said : 

Family of al-Amid and family of Barmek! what has befallen you’ your friends are few, and 
your assislers intimidated. Fortune took you for its favourites, but it then thought fit (tu 
change Us mind) ; fortune is certainly deceitful and treacherous! 


Abu ’l-Falh, the son of Ibn al-Amid, had the Sdhib Ibn Abbad for successor; see 
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the life of the latter ( vol . 1. p. 215). He frequently repeated the following lines, 
some time before he lost his life : 

Men entered the world before us, and they depat led from it, leaving it to us; we sojourned 
therein as they did, but we shall leave it to our successors. 

The following piece is attributed to Abu T-Fath, the son of Ibn al-Amid : 

The delators who watched my conduct asked me how I loved her? and I answered : “ With 
“ a passion neither inadequate nor excessive.” Had I not mistrusted them, I should have 
spoken the truth and said: “ My passion for her surpasses all that lovers everfelt.” How often 
have my brethren asked me why I was so sad? And I replied : “ You see my malady, yet you 
“ ask me what is the matter! ” 

Abu Haiyan Ali Ibn Muhammad at-Tauhidi, a native of Baghdad, composed a 
work entitled ; Mathdlib al-Waztrain [the disgraceful acts of the two vizirs) in which 
he inserled all the circumstances which could tend to the dishonour of Ibn al-Amid 
and the Sahib Ibn Abbad; he attacked them violently in this production, enumera¬ 
ting their faults, stripping them of all the renown which they had acquired by their 
talents and generosity, displaying the utmost prejudice against them and treating 
them with great injustice. This book is one of those which bring ill luck (23); no 
person ever had it in his possession without suffering a reverse of fortune,-as I my¬ 
self have experienced, and as others, on whose words 1 can place reliance, have 
experienced also. This Abu Haiyan was a man of talent and an author : he com¬ 
posed some works of great repute, such as the Kitdb al-Imtind wa ’l-Muwdnasa (aver¬ 
sion and attachment), in two volumes; the Kitdb al-Basair wa ’d-Dakhdir (guiding 
marks and treasures ); the Kitdb as-Sadik wa ’s-Saddka (the friend and friendship), 
in one volume; the Kitdb al-Makdisdl (comparisons ). in one volume; the Mathdlib 
al-Wazirain, in one volume, etc. This writer was still alive in the year 40.0 
(A. D. 1009-10), as we learn from his own words in the Kitdb as-Sadik wa ’s-Saddka. 
—I have not found the word Tauhidi noticed by any of the authors who have com¬ 
posed treatises on patronymics, not even by as-Samani; but it is said that Abu 
Haiyan’s father sold tauhid at Baghdad, and that this tauhid is a species of date pro¬ 
duced in Irak. It is this signification which some commentators of al-Mutanabbi’s 
poems assign to the following verse ; 

They draw from my mouth draughts which are sweeter than the profession of God's unity 
(at-tauhid). 
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(1) tt is well known that the regular diminutive form fuail (J-jis) assumes, in some cases, an intcnsitive 

signification; thus omaid {a little column, a pilaster) may bear the signification of a large column. This 
circumstance induced me to suppose that the name of this vizir should be pronounced Omaid, and M. de Sacy 
was so deeply impressed with the same opinion that, in translating the passage to which the present note re¬ 
fers, he wrote: “ 11 avait re?u ce surnom d’aprts l’usage oft sont les habitants de Khorasan, d’employer les 
“ diminutifs comme un signe d’osiime et de consideration." ( C/irestomathie, t. 11, p. 58.) He then adds : 
“ Ceci prouve qu’on doit prononcer Omaid et non pas Amid." I must, however, observe that, in the Arabic 
text of this passage (which I have translated literally), the equivalent of the word diminutifs does not exist; 
and, to prove that the name should be pronounced Amid, not Omaid , I need only refer to the versified pro¬ 
verb : Epistolary writing commenced with Abd al -Hamid, and ended with lbn al-Amid. I shall also refer to 
the diwdn of al-Mutanabbi; in all the manuscripts, the poems addressed to this vizir are entitled al-Amidiydt, 
with the vowel points clearly marked, and in these pieces, the word is invariably pointed so as to be 

read al-Amid. M. de Sacy has therefore misunderstood the observation of lbn KhallikAn, but his error was 
almost inevitable, owing to the vagueness of our author’s expression. I believe lbn KhallikAn meant to say 
that the people of RhorAsAn give to the form fail an intensitive signification, and this we know is an 

irregularity. The commentators of th eKordn, and all the grammarians who explain the words Bism illah 
ir-rakmdn ir-rahlm {in the name of God, the merciful, the dement!) attribue to rahlm, in consequence of its 
form (fall), a much less comprehensive signification than to the word rahmdn. It is therefore an established 
principle of Arabic grammar that the form full expresses less than fdldn and some other forms. But it appears 
that in KhorAsAn it was considered to express more and to be really the intensitive form, and this is what our 
author intended to say. 

(2) Humidity and generosity are synonymous in Arabic poetry. To call a generous patron an ocean is the 
highest praise a poet can bestow. 

(3) In these verses he means to say that lbn al-Amid united in himself the talents of all the great men of 
former times, and that he, coming last, represented the sum total of which they were the items. 

(4) The OyAn as-Siar appears, from the short account of it given by Hajji Khalifa, to be a collection of 
anecdotes or poems. He places al-HamadAni’s death in 521 (A. D. 1127). 

(5) His life will be found in this work. 

(6) The poet probably means the town of Rusafa. See vol. I. p. 299. 

(7) See vol. I p. 318. The poet seems to have compared lbn al-Amid to the sacred stone of Mekka, but 
the meaning of the verse is doubtful. 

(8) Residence; in the original itimdr [to perform the visit to the Omra), See note (H), p. 248 of this vol. 

(9) I read VT instead of ^J. 0 . 

(10) The words ^i*!x j;mean: A supper of hospitality for which the guest must wait long, before he 
gets it. Such a supper is a proof of the ill will of the host. 

(11) I read L«5L». 

(12) Literally : But it was as if he had sunk into the hearing and the sight of the earth; that is : as if he 
had sunk into the earth. No reasonable explanation has ever been given of this expression. 

(13) lbn KhallikAn speaks of tbis work at the end of the present article. 

(14) Spring; in Arabic ar-Rabi. The poet means to quibble on this word, which is also employed as a 
proper name. 

(15) The life of Hilkl lbn as-SAbi wil) be found in this volume. 
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(10) Ath-Tha41ibi gives, in his Yatima, MS. No. 1370, fol. 479, a great number of passages, in prose and 
verse, composed by the emir Abft '1-Fadl Obaid Allah Ibn Ahmad al-MikAli, the most distinguished of al! the 
members of the MikAl family. Two other persons of the same noble house were eulogised by Ibn Duraid 
(see p. 38 of this vol.). 

(17) The work called al-Yamini, or Tarikh al-Otbi, is written in a very pompous style and contains the 
history of the Ghaznevite sultan, Yamin ad-Dawlat MahmAd Ibn Subuktikin, whose life will be found in this 
volume. The author, whose names were Ahft ’n-Nasr Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-JabbAr al-Otbi, 
was a contemporary of that prince and brought down his history to the year 428 (A. D. 1036-7). M. de Sacy 
has given an analysis of this work in the fourth volume of the Notices et Extraits. 

(18) Abd ’1-AbbAs Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim ad-Dabbi, a favorite of the Sdhib Ibn AbbAd, acted as his lieutenant 
and succeeded him on his death.— [Yatima, No. 1370, fol. 307, where numerous passages of his prose writ¬ 
ings and poetical compositions are given.) 

(19) I read cJJlILj with one of the manuscripts. 

(20) This surname signifies : possessor of the double capacity. The author of the Yatima, MS. No. 1370, 
fol. 270, gives numerous extracts from his writings. 

(21) The daughters of the hearse (Bandt Naash) is the name given by the Arabs to the constellation of Ursa 
Major. 

(22) “ In the year 355, an army of more than ten thousand men marched from KhorAsAn against the Greeks” 
—(who had penetrated into Mesopotamia and Syria, where they laid siege to Antioch; see AbAT-FedA’s Annul >) 
—“ and-reached Rai. On their arrival, Rukn ad-Dawlat furnished them with provisions in abundance, but 
“ one day, those warriors mounted their horses, and proceeding to the dwellings of Rukn ad-Dawlafs cap- 
“ tains, they slew all the Dailamites whom they met and pillaged the palace of Abd T-Fadl Ibn al-Amid,the 
“ vizir of Rukn ad-Dawlat. Ibn al-Amid succeeded, however, in defeating them and putting them to flight. 
“ They retired by the AdarbaidjAn road, with the loss of fifteen hundred men, and, having subsequently rea- 
“ ched Mosul, they entered Syria and encountered the Greeks.”—(Ad-Dahabi’s Td/ikh al-tsldm, MS. No. 646, 
fol. 237.) 

(23) Such is the meaning of the word inthis case. It occurs also with a nearly similar significa¬ 

tion in Abd al-Latlfs Relation de I’Egypte ; see M. de Sacy’s translation of that work, page 250. 


IBN MUKLA. 


Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Mukla, the celebrated kdlib, com¬ 
menced his career as administrator and revenue collector in one of the districts of Fars. 
He successively occupied various situations till he was at length appointed vizir by al- 
Muktadir billah, who invested him with this office on the 16th of the first Rabi, A. II. 
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(J 16 (May, A. D. 928). The same klialif arrested him on Wednesday, the 16 ih of the 
first Jornada, A, H. 318 (June, A. D. 930), extorted from him a large sum of money 
and banished him into the province of Fars. The im&m al-Kahir billah ( al-Muhladir’s 
successor ) sent a messenger to bring him back from that country, and appointed 
him to act as his lieutenant. On the morning of the Day of Sacrifice, A. H. 320 
(December, A. D. 932), Ibn Mukla returned from Fars, and being invested with 
the pelisse of office, he continued to hold the post of vizir till the month of Shaaban 
in the following year. At that time, he withdrew into concealment on receiving 
information that the khalif suspected him of favorisinglhe conspiracy got up by Ali Ibn 
Balik ( vol . //. p. 377). Ar-Radi Billah, who succeeded to the khalifate on the 6lh 
of the first Jumada, A. H. 322 (24ih April, A. D. 934), chose him for vizir, three 
days after his accession. Al-Muzaffar Ibn Yakut, who had acquired the absolute 
direction of ar-Radi’s affairs, entertained a dislike for the vizir Abu Ali and concerted 
a plot with the pages of the chambers (1) for the purpose of seizing on him when he 
entered the palace; assuring them that such a proceeding would meet with no oppo¬ 
sition from the khalif and that it would in all probability give him great pleasure. 
It happened therefore that, when the vizir entered the vestibule of the palace, Ibn 
Yakut and the pages seized on him and sent him in to ar-Radi whom they acquainted 
with the circumstance; enumerating, at the same time, a number of crimes which 
they attributed to their prisoner and which forced them to lake so decided a measure. 
The khalif returned an answer in which he gave his approval to their conduct. 
This occured on Monday, the 16th of the first Jumada, A. II. 324 (April, A. D. 936). 
They then agreed that the vizirship should be confided to Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Isa 
Ibn Dawud Ibn al-Jarrah (2), and ar-Radi, in consequence, invested him vilh that 
office and delivered over to him Abu Ali Ibn Mukla. Abd ar-Rahman caused his 
prisoner to be scourged with whips, and having put him to the rack and inflicted 
on him various other tortures, he extorted his signature to a promissory note of 
one million of dinars (£. 460.000). Ibn Mukla then obtained his liberty, and 
retired to his house, where he remained unemployed. Abu Bakr Muhammad 
Ibn Railc having then revolted against the khalifate, ar-Radi sent to the insur¬ 
gent chief a,nd propitiated his favour by entrusting him with the government of 
the empire and creating him amir al-umara (3). He gave up to him also the admi¬ 
nistration of the revenue ( khar&j ) and of all the landed estates ( belonging to the kha¬ 
lifate), besides which, he caused the public prayer ( khotba ) to be said in his name 
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from all the pulpits of the empire. Ibn Raik having thus attained the height of power 
and influence, exerted his authority uncontrolled, and seized on the possessions and 
landed properly of Ibn Mukla and his son Abet ’1-Husain. Ibn Mukla then waited 
on Ibn Raik and his secretary, and requested, in the humblest manner, the resti¬ 
tution of his estates. Being unable to obtain any thing from them but vague pro¬ 
mises, he decided on employing against Ibn Raik every possible means of intrigue, 
and wrote to the khalif advising his arrestation; engaging, at the same time, in case 
bis advice was followed and that he himself was appointed vizir, to force from Ibn 
Raik the sum of three hundred thousand dinars. The letter containing this com¬ 
munication was in the handwriting of Ali Ibn Harun al-Munajjim (• vol. It. p. 313). 
Ar-Radi appeared inclined to give his consent to this proposal, and having then 
encouraged Ibn Mukla in his expectations, he entered into a correspondence with 
him, and numerous letters passed between them. Ibn Mukla finally obtained from 
ar-Radi the assurance of his co-operation, and it was agreed on between them both 
that he should proceed secretly to the khalifs palace and remain there till their 
plan was put in execution. He then cast a horoscope which indicated the eve of 
the last day of Ramadan as a propitious moment for quitting his house and riding to 
the palace, because the moon is then ( concealed ) under the rays of the sun, and 
such epochs are favorable for engaging in affairs requiring secresy. On arriving 
at the palace, he was detained in a chamber and refused admittance to ar-Radi. 
The next morning, the khalif sent a messenger to Ibn Raik, informing him of what 
had occurred, and stating that this was a stratagem devised by himself for the pur¬ 
pose of getting Ibn Mukla into his power. Frequent communications, in writing, 
then passed between them both, and, on the 14th of Shawwal, A. H. 326 (August, 
A. D. 938), ar-Radi made known to the public the designs of Mukla; and, drawing 
him from confinement, he confronted him with Ibn Raik’s chamberlain and some 
of the military chiefs. As Ibn Raik bad expressed the wish that Ibn Mukla should 
be punished by the amputation of the hand with which he had written the horoscope 
{just mentioned ), the confrontation was no sooner terminated, than the ( execu¬ 
tioners ) cut off his right hand and took him back to prison. Ar-Radi then repented 
of what had been done, and sent doctors to attend him and heal his wound. Such 
was the result of the imprecation which Abu T-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Shanabud, 
the kor&n -reader, pronounced against Ibn Mukla, as we have already related 
(p. 16 of this vol.)', it was certainly an extraordinary coincidence. Abu T-Hasan 
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Thabit Ibn Sinan Ibn Thabit Ibn Kurra ( vol . 1. p. 289), one of tbe physicians who 
attended him, relates as follows : “ I went to see him when he was in that slate, 
“ and he asked me news of his son Abu ’1-Husain; I informed him that he was 
‘ ‘ concealed in a place of safety, and these words gave him great comfort, lie 
“ then began to lament and weep for the loss of his hand . ‘ I laboured,’ said he, 
“ ‘in the service of the khalifs and twice transcribed the Koran; yet they cut it off 
“ ‘ as if it had been the hand of a thief 1’ I endeavoured to console him, saying 
“ that it would be the last of his afflictions and that no other mutilation would befall 
“ him. To this he replied by the following verse : 

“ When a part of thee perishelh, weep for the loss of another part; for one part is near 
“ unto another." 

He at length recovered, and sent from his prison a message to ar-Radi promising 
(to procure for) him a large sum and requesting to be appointed vizir; he added that 
the amputation of his hand could be no obstacle to his nomination. He had con¬ 
trived, in fact, to write with a pen by fastening it to the stump of his arm. When 
Begkem at-Turki [vol. I. p. 4-31), who had been one of Ibn Raik’s partisans, 
approached Baghdad, Ibn Raik ordered the prisoner’s tongue to be cut out. After a 
protracted confinement, Ibn Mukla was attacked by diarrhea, and having no person 
to attend him, he was forced to draw water from the well for his own use; this 
he effected by seizing tbe rope alternately with his left hand and his teeth. He 
composed some poems in which he described his miserable fate and deplored the 
loss of his hand; in these pieces, one of which we here give, he complained of 
the ingratitude which he had experienced in return for his fidelity : 

(To act thus) I was not weary of existence, but I trusted to their good faith and lost my 
right hand. To obtain worldly rank, I sold to them my spiritual welfare, and they deprived 
me of one and of the other. I used all my efforts to preserve their lives, but mine they did not 
preserve. After the loss of my right hand, there is no pleasure in life; my right hand is gone! 
depart thou also, O my soul! 

The following lines are attributed to him. 

I cringe not when pinched by misfortune, neither am I haughty when it spares me. I 
am fire when blown upon by the deep-drawn sighs of envy; I am a gentle stream with my 
friends. 
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II was from this passage that Sibt Ibn al-Taawizi ( p. 162 of this vol.) borrowed 
the thought which he has thus expressed in one of his kasidas : 

Seek not to gain my love by [affected] scorn; I am stubborn when roughly used. Kindness 
finds me like limpid water; severity, like the hardest rock. 

It was of this vizir that a poet said : 

They say that dismissal from office is the infirmity ( menstrua ) to which noble personages are 
subject; may God curse it for a hateful thing! but the vizir Abfl Ali is one of those who ex¬ 
pect no longer such an infirmity (A). 

According to ath-Thaalibi [vol. II. p. 129), in his Yattma , the following verses 
were composed by Ibn Mukla : 

When I see a man in an exalted station mounted on the pinnacle of power, I say within 
myself: “ Favours must be appreciated at their just value; what a service he has rendered me 
“ in taking that place (of danger) 1” 

Ibn Mukla continued in this miserable state till his death, which took place on 
Sunday, the 10th of Shawwal, A, H. 328 (19th July, A. D. 948). His corpse was 
buried in the prison where he died, but, after some time, it was disinterred and 
delivered up to his family. He was born in Baghdad, on the afternoon of Thurs¬ 
day, the 20th of Shawwal, A. H. 272 (March, A. D. 886). We have already men¬ 
tioned in the life of Ibn al-Bawwab (vol. II. p. 282), that it was he who derived the 
present system (of writing) from the written characters used by the people of Kufa 
and that he gave it its actual form : 1 mean to say, either he or his brother, because 
there exists a difference of opinion on this subject. I have observed also that Ibn 
al-Bawwab followed the path marked out by Ibn Mukla and ameliorated his system (5). 
—Ibn Mukla uttered some sayings which are still preserved and employed : such, 
for instance, are the following: “ When I love, 1 risk death : and when I hate, 1 
“ inflict it.” “ When pleased, I favour; when displeased, I punish.” “ I like 
“ him who cultivates poetry for self-instruction, not for lucre, and him who practises 
“ music for pleasure, not for gain.” He has enounced a number of fine thoughts 
both in prose and verse. The poet Ibn ar-Rumi (vol. II. p. 297) eulogised Ibn 
Mukla, and one of the ideas which he expressed respecting him is the following : 

If the pen be master of the sword (, the sword) before which all necks are humbled and to 
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whose edge nations are obedient; ( recollect ) that death also, death which nought can resist, 
follows [from) words traced by the pen {of fate). ’Tis thus that God bath decreed, from the 
time in which pens were first made; [he decreed) that swords, from the moment they received 
their edge, should be servants to the pen. 

Abu Abd Allah al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Mukla, the vizirs’s brother, was an accom¬ 
plished and eminent Icdtib. It was really he who invented that handsome written 
character. His birth took place on Wednesday, at daybreak, the 30lh of Ramadan, 
A. H, 278 (January, A. D. 892), and his death, in the month of the latter Rabl, 
A. U. 338 (October, A. D. 949).—As for Ibn Raik, the hdfiz Ibn Asfikir ( vol . 11. 
p. 252) states, in his History of Damascus, that he arrived there in the month of 
Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 327 (Sept-Oct. A. D. 939) (6), and that he was appointed governor 
of that city by the imdm al-Multaki in the place of Badr Ibn Abd Allah al-Ikshidi, 
whom he had expelled. Ibn Raik then set out for Egypt and had an encounter with 
Muhammad Ibn Toghj (p. 217 of this vol.), the sovereign of that country. Being 
defeated in this engagement, he returned to Damascus, whence he proceeded to 
Baghdad. He was assassinated at Mosul, A. H. 330 (A. D. 941-2). It is said 
that he fell by the hand of Nasir ad-Dawlat al-Hasan Ibn Hamdan (vol. 1. p. 404). 


(1) The pages of the chambers ( al-Ghilmdn a ! -Ihtjariya) formed a numerous body of young slaves wlio 
received their education at the court of the Abbaside Khalifs and were afterwards employed in their service; 
see vol. II. p. 861. Under the Fatimides in Egypt, a similar institution existed, the members of which were 
called the youths of the chambers (Subydn al-Hujar); see vol. II, of this work, page 352; and, under the 
mamluk sultans, we perceive the existence of a seminary nearly identical, the as-Subydn al-Hujariya; see 
M. de Sacy’s Chreitomathie, t. I. p. 156. An establishment of the same kind was that of the Itch Oghhin 
(the youths of the interior ) at Constantinople. 

(2) Speaking of this vizir, the author of the ad-Dual al-Isldmiya says: “ Wh^i ar-Rldi arrested Ibn Mukla, 
“ he sent for Ali Ibn Isa al-Jarrdh and offered him the vizirship. Ali refused accepting, and recommended 
“ his brother Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn Isa to be chosen. The khalif followed his advice, but, in a short time, 
“ affairs got embroiled and the new vizir offered his dismission. This led to his arrestation. During his 
“ administration he did nothing worthy of remembrance.” 

(3) Amir al-umard (emir over the emirs, or commander in chief)-, this post, the highest in the khalifate, 
was created for Ibn RAik, 

(4) Kordn, sdrat 65, verse 4.—The poet means to say that the vizir need never apprehend being deprived 
of bis place; a very unfortunate prediction, as we have just seen. 

(5) The characters introduced by Ibn Mukla are what we now call Sharki, or Oriental; they are merely a 
slight alteration of the so called Maghribi, or Occidental, which were in use before the "promulgation of Islamisin. 

(6) According to Ibn al-Athir,the city of Damascus fe'l into the hands of Ibn RAik in the year 323, and 
al-Muttaki was proclamed khalif in 329. 
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IBN BAKIYA THE VIZIR. 


Abu ’t-Tahir Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Bakiya Ibn Ali, surnamed Nasir ad- 
Dawlat (assister of the empire) and vizir to Izz ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar ( vol. I. p. 250) 
the son of Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, was an eminent rdis (1), a powerful vizir 
and a generous patron. We have already spoken of him in our notice on Izz ad- 
Dawlat and mentioned that the wax-chandler, being asked what quantity of wax 
lights was allotted by that sovereign to his own service, replied : “ The allow- 
“ ance of wax furnished to the vizir for that object was two thousand pounds 
“ weight every month.” Now, wax-lights being an object of little necessity, it 
may be conceived from this single circumstance how great must have been the 
quantity of things more essential and more requisite with which [the khalif) was pro¬ 
vided. Ibn Bakiya was a native of Awana (2), a place in the province of Baghdad. 
In the commencement of his career, he was appointed superintendant of the 
kitchen by Moizz ad-Dawlat, and then passed successively through other posts con¬ 
nected with the service of that sovereign. On the death of his master and the 
accession of Izz ad-Dawlat, his situation became still more prosperous, having 
merited the favour of the new monarch by the zeal which he had displayed in the 
service of his father. Possessing a pleasing address and a generous disposition, he 
advanced to more elevated situations, and, on Monday, the 7th of Zu 1-Hijja, A. H, 
362 (September, A. D. 973), he received from Izz ad-Dawlat his appointment to 
the place of vizir. At a later period, Izz ad-Dawlat was led to arrest him for reasons 
too long to be fully related : we may, however, state, in a summary manner, that 
Ibn Bakiya pushed him to wage war against his cousin Adud ad-Dawlat [vol. II. 
p. 481), that, in the battle which ensued at al-Ahwaz, the troops of Izz ad-Dawlat 
were defeated, aud that the prince attributed this disaster to the counsels of his vizir. 
In allusion to this circumstance, Abu Ghassan, a physician of Basra, said : 

He remained fifty days near al-Ahwaz, directing the empire to its rnin. He embarked in an 
affair which began by blindness, proceeded through misfortune, and ended in disgrace. 


His arrest took place on Monday, the 16th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 366 (August, 
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A. D. 977), at Wfisit. Being then deprived of his sight by the application of a 
red-hot plate of metal, he confined himself thenceforward to his house. When in 
the exercise of the vizirship, he grievously offended Adud ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih by 
some sarcasms which came to that prince’s ears; and particularly, in designating 
him by the name of Abu Bakr al-Ghudadi. This Abu Bakr was a man with blue 
eyes and a face mottled with red, who sold cat’s meat ( ghudad ) at Baghdad and who 
resembled Adud ad-Dawlat very much. The vizir applied this nickname to him 
with the intention of gaining increased favour with his own sovereign, Izz ad- 
Dawlat, who bore a deep enmity to Adud ad-Dawlat, his cousin. When Adud ad- 
Dawlat took possession of Baghdad, on the death of Izz ad-Dawlat, he sent for Ibn 
Bakiya and caused him to be trampled to death by elephants, after which he gave 
orders that the body should be fastened on a cross and exposed to public view before 
the Adudian hospital [vol. II. p. 484) in that city. This happened on Friday, the 
6lli of Shawwal, A. H. 367 (17th May, A. D. 978). Ibn al-Hamadani says, in his 
OyUn as-Siar : “ When Izz ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar conferred the place of vizir on Ibn 
“ Bakiya, who had formerly been chief of the kitchen, the people said : min al-ghi- 
“ ddra ila ’l-wizara [from the dish to the vizirship ), but all his defects were thrown 
“ into the shade by his generosity. In the space of twenty days, he distributed 
“ twenty thousand robes of honour. ”—“ I saw him one night at a drinking party,” 
says Abu Ishak as-S&bi [vol. I. p. 31), “ and, ( during the festivity, he changed frc- 
“ quently his outer dress-according to custom ;) every time he put on a new pelisse, he 
“ bestowed it on one or other of the persons present; so that he gave away, in that 
“ sitting, upwards of two hundred pelisses. A female musician then said to him : 
“ ‘ Lord of vizirs! there must be wasps in these robes to prevent you from keeping 
“ ‘ them on your body! ’ He laughed at this conceit, and ordered her a present of 
“ a casket of jewels. ” Ibn Bakiya was the first vizir who ever bore two titles, the 
imdm (khalifj al-Muti lillah having given him that of an-Nasih [thesound adviser), and 
his son at-Tai that of Nasir ad-Dawlat. During the war which was carried on be¬ 
tween the two cousins, Izz ad-Dawlat and Adud ad-Dawlat, the former seized on Ibn 
Bakiya and, having deprived him of sight, delivered him over to Adud ad-Dawlat. 
That prince caused him to be paraded about with a hood [humus] over his head, and 
then ordered him to be cast to the elephants. Those animals killed him, and his 
body was exposed on a cross at the gate called Bab at-Tak, near his own house (3 . 
He had passed his fiftieth year. On his crucifixion, an adl (4) of Baghdad, called 
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Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Omar Ilm Yakub al-Anbari, deplored his fate in the 
following lines : 

Exalted during life and after death, thou art, in truth, a prodigy! the crowd standing around 
thee seems like those bands of visitors who courted thy liberality in the days of thy donations. 
Erect as thou art among them, thou appearest like a preacher, and they stand all erect, as if to 
pray. Thy arms are openly extended towards them, as thou wert wont to extend them when 
bestowing gifts. The bosom of the earth being too narrow, after thy death, to contain such 
glory as thine, they gave thee the sky for a tomb and the robe of the air for a winding sheet. 
Thy importance was so deeply impressed ou people’s minds that thou passest even now thy 
nights closely watched by faithful guards. By night, torches are lighted around thee, and 
such also was the case in the days of thy life. Thou art mounted on the steed which Zaid 
once rode in former years (5). Such an advantage is a consolation, as it delivers thee from the 
envy of thy foes. I never saw a tree, before this, enabled to sustain all that was generous. 
Thou wert hurtful to adversity (in warding off its strokes from others ); it therefore sprang 
upon thee and thou hast fallen a victim to its wrath. ’Twas thy custom to heal the wounds 
inflicted by misfortune; it therefore turned against thee to take vengeance; and time converted 
thy beneficence towards us into a crime. Ihou wert a cause of happiness for mankind; but, 
on thy departure, they were scattered by calamities. For thee my heart burneth with a hidden 
thirst which can only be assuaged by flowing tears. Were I able to perforin my duty towards 
thee and acknowledge all my deep obligations, I should fill the earth with poems in thy praise 
and recite my lamentations alternately with the cries of the female mourners : but I am forced 
to restrain my feelings for thy loss, lest I should bo taken for a criminal. Thou hast not a 
tomb on which I may implore the blessed rains to fall; but thou art set up as a target to the 
impetuous gushing of the showers. On thee be the salutation of the All-Merciful! may his 
abundant blessings descend upon thee, morning and evening ! 

The body of Ibn Bakiya remained on the cross till the death of Adud ad-Dawlat; 
it was then taken down and buried at the spot where it had been exposed. The 
following verses were reciled on his death by Abu ’1-Hasan al-Anbari, the author of 
the piece just given : 

They inflicted on thee no dishonour when they fixed thee on a cross; they only committed a 
crime of which they afterwards repented. They then felt that they had acted wrong,- in ex¬ 
posing to public view (one who had been) a beacon of authority. They took thee down, and, 
in interring thee, they buried a mountain {of noble qualities); and with that mountain they 
entombed noble worth and generosity. Though tbou hast disappeared, thy liberality remains 
unforgotten; yet how many the dead who are thought of no longer! Mankind share the 
{duty of) repeating thy praises, as thou used, unceasingly, to share thy wealth amongst them. 

The h&fiz Ibn Asakir [vol. II. p. 252) says, in his History of Damascus, that Abu 
’1-Hasan, on composing the first of these elegies, that which rimes in t, copied it out 
and threw it into one of the streets of Baghdad. It fell into the hands of the literati. 
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who passed it one to another, till Adud ad-Dawlat was at length informed of its exis¬ 
tence. He caused it to be recited in his presence, and ( struck with admiration at 
its beauty) he exclaimed : “ 0 that I were the person crucified, not he! let that man 
“ be brought to me. ” During a whole year strict search was made for the author, 
and the Sdhib Ibn Abbad (vol. 1. p. 212), who was then at Rai, being informed of 
the circumstance, wrote out a letter of protection in favour of the poet. When Abu 
i-Hasan heard of this, he went to the court of the Sdhib and was asked by him if it 
was he who had composed these verses. He replied in the affirmative, on which 
the Sdhib expressed the desire to hear them from his own mouth. When Abu 
’1-Hasan came to the verse : 1 never sav: a tree, before this, enabled to sustain all that 
was generous, the Sdhib rose up and embraced him, kassing him on the lips; he 
then sent him to Adud ad-Dawlat. On appearing before Adud ad-Dawlat, that 
prince said to him : “ What motive could have induced thee to compose an elegy 
“ on the death of my enemy?” Abu ’1-Hasan replied : “ Former obligations and 
“ favours granted long since; my heart therefore overflowed with sorrow, and I 
‘'lamented his fate.” There were wax-ligb Is burning, at the time, before the 
prince, and this led him to say to the poet : “ Canst thou recollect any verses on 
“ wax-lights?” and to this the other replied by the following lines : 

The wax lights, showing their ends lipped with fire, seem like the fingers of thy trembling 
foes, humbly stretched forth to implore thy mercy (6). 

On hearing these verses, Adud ad-Dawlat clothed him in a pelisse of honour and 
bestowed on him a horse and a bag of money. —So far Ibn Asakir. — I may here 
observe that the person to whom allusion is made in the verse : Thou art mounted on 
the steed which Zaid once rode in former years, was Abu ’l-Hasan Zaid, the son of Ali 
Zain al-Aabidin (vol. II. p. 209) Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn AbiTalib; lie came for¬ 
ward in A. H. 122 (A. D. 740), and summoned the people to espouse his cause. This 
occurred in the reign of Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik, and Yusuf Ibn Omar alh-Thakifi, 
governor of the two Iraks, despatched al-Abbas al-Murri with an army against the 
insurgent chief. Zaid was struck by an arrow shot by one of al-Murri’s soldiers, and 
he died of his wound. His body was fastened to a cross and set up in the Ku- 
n&sa (7) of Kufa, and his head was carried to the different cities of the empire ( and 
there exposed). Ibn Kani (vol. I. p. 374) says : “ This took place at Kufa, in 
'‘ the month of Safar, A. 11. 121 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 739)” — some say, in Safar, 
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A. H. 122. — Zaid was then forty-two years of age. ( Ifishdm ) Ibn al-Kalbi mentions-, 
in his Jamhara tan-Nisab, that Zaid ibn Ali was struck bv an arrow in the forehead, 
towards the close of the day, and that his partisans carried him off. They then sent 
for a surgeon, but, when the arrow was extracted, the patient breathed his last. Abu 
Omar al-Kindi ( vol . /. p. 388} states, in his Kildb Umara Misr [history of the emirs 
of Egypt), that, on Sunday, the 10th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 122 (12th May, 
A. D. 74-0), Abu T-Hakam Ibn Abi 1-Abyad al-Anasi (8) arrived at Old Cairo, in the 
quality of khalib [preacher], bringing with him the head of Zaid Ibn Ali, and the people 
assembled at the mosque to hear him. It is this Zaid to whom the mausoleum is 
dedicated which is situated between Old Cairo and Birka Karun, near the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun. It is said, I know not with what certainty, that his head is interred there. 
His son Yahya lost his life in the year 125 (A. D. 74-2-3); his history is well known (9). 
He was slain at Juzjan [in the neighbourhood of Balkh), by Salm Ibn Ahwar al- 
Mazini. Some say that he fell by the hand of Jahm Ibn Safwan, the commander 
of the troops employed to guard the frontier (10). — All learned men agree that the 
like of this kasida, on such a subject, was never composed. — Abu Tamman [vol. I. 
p. 348) has inserted in the poem which he composed in honour of al -Motasim, a pas¬ 
sage relating to persons crucified. This piece was written by him on the crucifixion 
of al-Afshin (11) Khaidar Ibn Kaus, that khalif’s general in chief, and on that of 
Babek (12) and Mazyar (13), in the year 226 (A. D. 840-1). Their history is well 
known. We here give the passage from Abu Tammam’s kasida : 

The fever of my heart was cooled when Babek became the neighbour of Mazyar; he now 
makes the second with him under the vault of heaven, but he w r as not like (he second of two, 
when they were both in the cave (lh). They seem to stand aside that they may conceal some 
secret news from the curious inquirer. Their clothing is black, and the hands of the 
samum (15) might be supposed to have woven for them a vest of pitch. Morning and evening 
they ride on slender steeds, brought out for them from the stables of the carpenters. They stir 
not from their place, and yet the spectator might suppose them to be always on a journey. 

Alluding particularly to al-Afshin, he says : 

They gaze at him on the top of his tree, as if they were watching for the new moon on the 
night which ends the fast {of Ramadan). 

This kasida is remarkable for its high-sounding style. — Afshin, or Ifshin, for so 
this name may be pronounced, was the surname given to Khaidar Ibn Kaus. I have 
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here fixed Ihe orthography of Khaidar, because it is often read as if it were Haidar. 
— The Abh ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Anbari above mentioned composed the following lines 
on new beans : 

Studs of emeralds iu cases of pearl, and enclosed in pods shaped like nail-parings; spring has 
arrayed them in a garment of two colours, white and green. 

The Khalib ( vol . /. p. 75) speaks of Ibn al-Anbari, in his History of Baghdad, and 
observes that he composed but little poetry. 


(1) The word rdis ( chief) was usually employed to designate a person holding a high rank in the civil ad¬ 
ministration. 

(2) “ Aw Ana is a village on the Tigris, surroundel by trees and gardens. It lies at ten parasangs above 
“ Baghdad, and is situated opposite to Akbara, from which it is separated by the river.’’— (Mardsid.) 

(3) This account disagrees with that which has been just given. 

(4) The adl is the kddi’s assistant, and acts as a public notary; see vol. I. page 53. 

(5) In page 275, Ibn Khallikin informs us who this Zaid was. 

(C) This simile is by no means obvious. 

(7) The author of the Mardsid mentions Kundsa as a well known place in Khfa. It received this name 
because the sweepings and rubbish of the city were deposited there. 

(8) AbCi ’1-Abyad al-Anasi was one of the Tdbts, and particulary renowned for the number of military ex¬ 
peditions in which he bore a share. He died A. H. 87 (A. D. 706).— [Nujum.) —lean discover no informa¬ 
tion respecting his son. 

(9) For a full history of Zaid and his son Yahya,seethe Oyun at-Tawdrikh, MS. No. 038, fol. 176,vol.III. 
and an-Nuwairi, MS, No. 702, fol. 73 v. etseg. Yahya, the son of Zaid, effected his escape into KhorisAn on 
the death of his father, but was arrested there by the governor Nasr Ibn SaiyAr (vol. II. p. 104). He was 
subsequently liberated by order of the khalif Walld Ibn Yazld, but was massacred, with all his companion.^ , 
by a body of troops which Nasr sent after him. 

(10) In Arabic : sdhib al-Hamiya (L*s^l). 

(11) See vol. I. pp. 72 and 600. The true prononciation of his name is Efsfiin. 

(12) See d’Herbelot’s Bibliothique orientate, under the word Babek. 

(13) MAzyAr Ibn Kan'imlbn Zaid, governor of Tabaristan, revolted against al-Motasim,A.H.224 (A.D.S39!. 
He was taken prisoner by Abd Allah Ibn TAhir and put to death by order of the khalif. Ibn al-Athlr gives a 
long account of MAzyAr’s revolt in his Annals, 

(14) That is: He was not a holy man, favoured with the divine assistance, like Muhammad. The poet 
alludes to the passage of the Korin, sftrat 9, verse 40, where it is said, speaking of the departure of Muham¬ 
mad from Mekka and of his hiding in the cavern of mount Thaur with Abh Bakr: “ If ye assist not the Pro- 
“ phet, verily God will assist him, as he assisted him formerly, when the unbelievers drove him (oat of 
“ Mekka), the second of two : whin they were both in the cave." 

(15) The samdm is the burning and poisonous wind which travellers generally call simoom. The true pro¬ 
nunciation of this word may be represented by smoom, pronuncing the diphthong in the English manner. 
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FAKHR AL-MULK THE VIZIR. 


Abh Ghalib Muhammed Ibn Khalaf, surnaraed Fakhr al-Mulk ( glory of the empire), 
was successively vizir to Baha ad-Dawlat Abu Nasr, the son of Adud ad-Dawlat Ibn 
Buwaih, and to his son Suiian ad-Dawlat Abu Shujaa Fannakhrosru. With the 
exception of Abu ’1-Fadl Ibn al-Amid ( p. 256 of this vol.) and of the Sahib Ibn Abbad 
[vol. I. p. 212), Fakhr al-Mulk was certainly the greatest vizir ever employed in the 
service of the Buide dynasty. His family belonged to Wasit, and bis father fol¬ 
lowed the profession of a money-changer. Possessing a large fortune, he gave an 
ample career to his generous disposition, and the accomplishments of liis mind were 
equalled only by his beneficence. Poets of the highest reputation visited his couit 
and extolled his merit in kasidas of exquisite beauty, and Abu Nasr Abd al-Aziz 
Ibn Nubata (vol. II. p. 138) celebrated his praises in some beautiful poems, one of 
which, rhyming in n, contains the following passage : 

Every man who aspires to eminence has rivals, but Fakhr al-Mulk remains without an equal: 
alight at his residence and make known to him thy wishes; I answer for their fulfilment. 

I have been informed by a literary man that, after the publication of this kastda, 
a certain poet composed a piece of verse in honour of Fakhr al-Mulk, and not receiv¬ 
ing a recompense equal to his expectations, he went to Ibn Nubata and said; “ It 
“ was you who encouraged me, and I should not have eulogised him, had I not 
“ trusted to the engagement which you took (that my expectations should be fulfilled). 
“ Pay me therefore the value of my kasida. ” Ibn Nubata satisfied, out of his own 
purse, the demand of the poet, and Fakhr al-Mulk, on being informed of his gene¬ 
rous conduct, sent him a large sum of money as a present. Another poet who sung 
the praises of this vizir was al-Mihyar Ibn Marzawaih, a k&tib whose life shall be 
given (in this volume). He composed in his honour the kasida rhyming in r, which 
contains this passage : 

When my heart feels a slight relief (from cam), 1 inquire if grief be dead and if joy have 
returned to life, or if misfortune fears to assault me because I fled from it to the protection of 
Fakhr al-Mulk. 
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The poems written in praise of Fakhr al-Mulk are very numerous. It was for Uiis 
vizir that the accountant Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Karkhi (1) com¬ 
posed his treatise on algebra, entitled al-Fakhri (the Fakhrian), and his arithmetical 
work, the Kafi ( sufficient ).— I read in a certain compilation that an elderly maa 
having presented to Fakhr al-Mulk a memorial in which he accused another person 
of a capital crime, the vizir perused it and wrote these words on the back of the 
paper : “ Delation is vile, even though well founded; and if you meant it as a coun- 
“ sel, your failure therein is greater than your success. God forbid that ( the accu- 
“ sation made by) a man dishonoured against a respectable person should be received! 
“ and were you not protected by your grey hairs, I would inflict on you the punish- 
“ ment which you invoke on others, and thus prevent persons like you from acting 
“ in the same manner. Hide this disgraceful ( passion of calumny) ami fear Him 
“ from whose knowledge nothing is hidden. Adieu.”—Abu Mansur ath-Thaalibi 
(vol. 11. p. 129) has inserted the following lines in his Yattma as the production of 
al-Ashraf, Fakhr al-Mulk’s son : 

The splendid train passed by me, but I saw not there ( him ivho in beauty was as) the, 
moon among the stars. Say to the emir of the troops : “ Tell me, sir! what hinders the lord 
“ of beauty from riding out ? ” 

Numerous anecdotes are related illustrative of Fakhr al-Mulk’s noble character. 
He continued in the enjoyment of rank, power, and honours till he incurred the 
displeasure of his sovereign, Sultan ad-Dawlat; and, being imprisoned by his orders, 
he was executed some time after, at the foot of the hill which is near al-Ahwaz. 
This occurred on Saturday, the 27th of the first Rabl, A. H. 407 (3rd September, 
A. D. 1016). His corpse was interred on the spot, but was torn up and devoured by 
dogs. His bones were then restored to the tomb, and, on the following year, they 
were removed, through the intercession of a friend, and buried in a funeral chapel 
which stands there. Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn al-Kadisi (vol. I. p. 290) says, in 
his history of the vizirs (Akhbdr al-Wuzard) : “ The vizir Fakhr al-Mulk was guilty 
“ of a negligence in the discharge of his duty, and he received a speedy chastise- 
“ ment. One of his favourites had killed a man out of malice, and the wife of the 
“ person murdered applied to the vizir for redress. He paid no attention to her 
“ complaint, and one night, as he went to make a devotional visit to the funeral 
“ chapel near the gate called Bab at-Tin, she met him there and said : 4 0 Fakhr 
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“ ‘ al-Mulkl the request which I addressed to you, imploring for vengeance, and to 
“ ‘ which you paid no attention, that request I have referred to Almighty God, and 
“ ‘lam now expecting the announcement of His decision I’ The vizir being then 
“ called into the sultan’s tent, was arrested by his orders. * Now,’ said he, ‘ there 
“ ‘ is no doubt but that God’s decision has been pronounced on the woman’s com- 
“ ‘ plaint. ’ When the sultan rose to retire, they led off the vizir, and conducted 
“ him to another tent, after seizing on his wealth, treasures, and equipages, and 
“ imprisoning his sons and companions. He was then executed on the date” — 
above mentioned. — “His confiscated wealth amounted to six hundred and thirty 
“ thousand dinars (£. 300.000), besides a vast quantity of furniture. It is even said 
“ that one million two hundred thousand dinars, in specie, were found in his pos- 
“ session.” The sharif al-Murlada (vol. II. p. 256) composed an elegy on his 
death, but, as I neglected to make extracts from it, I am unable to quote any part of 
it here. May He be exalted, the Being subtle and all-knowing, who worketh what 
he pleaseth! — Fakhr al-Mulk was born at Wasit on Thursday, the 22nd of the later 
Rabi, A. H. 354 (27th April, A. D. 965). 


(1) AbCi Bakr al-Karkhi bore the surname of Fakhr ad-Dln. His Fakhri is a highly valuable treatise.—My 
deceased friend, Mr. Woepcke, published an analysis of it under the title of Extrait du Fakhri ; Paris, 1853 


FAKHR AD-DAWLAT IBN JAHIR THE VIZIR. 


Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn Mohammad Ibn Jahir, surnamed Fakhr ad-Dawlat 
(glory of the empire ) Muwaiyad ad-Din (strengthened in religion ), was a member of 
the tribe of Thalaba and a native of Mosul. Gifted with judgment, intelligence, 
foresight, and aptitude for business, he left Mosul for reasons too long to be related, 
and obtained the place of director in chief ( ndzir ) in the board of public adminis¬ 
tration ( diwdn ) at Aleppo. Having lost this situation, he proceeded to Aamid, where 
he remained some lime unemployed, but he had at length sufficient interest to pro- 
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cure from the emir Nasr ad-Dawlat Ahmad Ibn Marwan al-Kurdi ( vol. 1. p. 157), 
lord of Maiyafarikin and Diar Bakr, his nomination to the post of vizir (1). He 
continued lo govern with absolue authority till the death of his master Nasr ad- 
Dawlat and the accession of Nizam ad-Din, that prince’s son. Being then admitted 
into the favour of the new sovereign, who treated him with the highest marks of 
honour, he brought the affairs of the empire into order and reestablished the admi¬ 
nistration of the state on the same plan as it had been under the reign of Nasr ad- 
Dawlat. Having subsequently conceived the project of removing to Baghdad, he 
directed his measures towards that object, and, opening a correspondence with the 
imdm (khalif) al-Kaim bi-amr illah, he never ceased intriguing and lavishing money 
till Ibn Tirad az-Zainabi (2), the nakib an-nukabd (3), came to him and entered into 
arrangements. The preliminaries being terminated to his entire satisfaction, he left 
the city with the ( ostensible ) intention of bidding farewell to his visiter, but ( instead 
of returning) he continued his route towards Baghdad. ( Nizdm ad-Din ) Ibn Marwan 
sent after him to bring him back, but his efforts were unsuccessful. On arriving at 
Baghdad, Fakhr ad-Dawlat replaced Abu T-Ghanaim Ibn Darest ( p. 153 of this 
vol.), A. H. 454 (A D. 1062), and continued to act as vizir to al-Kaim during 
the lifetime of that khalif. Under al-Muktadi bi-amr illah, al-Kaim’s [grand-) son 
and successor, he remained in place two years longer, but, on the Day of Arafa (the 
9th of Zd ’l-Hijja), he was deposed by the khalif in pursuance of the counsels of 
the vizir Nizam al-Mulk (vol. I. p. 413), and Ibn Darest was reinstated in the vacant 
place.—Amid ad-Dawlat Sharaf ad-Din ( column of the empire, nobleness of religion) 
Abb Mansur Muhammad, the son of Fakhr ad-Dawlat, had acted as his father’s lieu¬ 
tenant in the vizirship, but, on the removal of his parent from office, he went to the 
court of Nizam al-Mulk, thq vizir of Malak Shah Ibn Alp Arslan the Seljukide, and, 
having conciliated his favour, he continued with him in high credit, for some time, 
and then returned to Baghdad, where he occupied the place formerly held by his 
father. In the year 476 (A. D. 1083-4), Fakhr ad-Dawlat accepted the invitation of 
the sultan Malak Shah and visited the court of that sovereign, where he received his 
nomination to the government of Diar Bakr. He proceeded to that province accom¬ 
panied by the emir Ortuk Ihn Aksab (vol. /. p. 171), lord of Hulwan, and a nume¬ 
rous troop of Turkomans. Kurds, and emirs. Soon after his arrival, the city of 
Aamid fell into the power of his son Abu T-Kasim Zalm ar-Ruwasa ( chief of the 
rdises ), after sustaining a severe siege, and three months later, he himself took the 
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city of Maiyafarikin from Nasir ad-Dawlat Abu ’l-Muzaffar Mansur, the son of Nizam 
ad-Din [Nasr ad-Dawlat), and seized on the treasures of the Merwanide dynasty. This 
took place in the year 479 (A. D. 1086) (4).. We may here notice a prediction which 
chance happened to fulfil. An astrologer went to Nasr ad-Dawlat Ibn Marwan 
and foretold to him, among other things, that a man of whom he had been the 
benefactor would attack the kingdom and take it from his (Nasr ad-Dawlat's) children. 
The prince, after some moments’ reflexion, raised his head, and, looking at Fakhr 
ad-Dawlat, he said : “If these words be true, this shaikh is the man !” He then 
turned towards him and recommended his children to his care. Things fell out as 
was foretold; Fakhr ad-Dawlat having invaded the country and taken its cities, as we 
have already related, but the details would lead us too far (5). This vizir was a rdis 
of the greatest influence : his family produced a number of vizirs and rdises whose 
praises were celebrated by eminent poets. When Fakhr ad-Dawlat (Ibn Jahir ) was 
raised to the vizirship, the poet Abu Mansur Ali Ibn al-Hasan, generally known by 
the appellation of Surr-Durr (vol. 11. p. 321), addressed to him from Wasit the cele¬ 
brated kasida which begins thus : 


To satisfy the longing of a heart which will never recover from the seductions (of love), and 
the longing of a soul whose slightest wishes remain ungratified, we stopped in ranks at the (de¬ 
serted) mansions, — dwellings which appeared like volumes cast on earth whilst we presented the 
aspect of their written lines. My friend then said, as the gazelle passed by: “ Is that the object 
“ of thy love?” and I replied : “ One like to it; but, if its neck and eyes resemble those of 
“ my beloved, it differs from her in the hips and in the breast. ” Strange that in this desert, 
she with whom we are acquainted should avoid our approach, whilst the most timid of its 
animals foregoes its fears and approaches near us ! But the gazelles of Aamir (6) know well 
that lovers who visit them are the falcons ( which they have to dread). Was it not sufficient 
for these dwellings that their suns ( youths ) have tormented our hearts ? why then should their 
moons (maidens) have assisted to afflict us ? We turned away through fear of their females : 
why then should their males call us to combat ? By Allah I I know not whether, on the mor¬ 
ning those females looked at us, their glances were arrows or cups (of intoxication) which they 
passed around ! If they were arrows, where was their rustling sound ! if wine(-cwps), where 
was their joy ! O my two companions I permit me to approach the wine they offer, for before 
this, I was permitted to approach even to them (7). Suppose that they shun the lover whom 
they dread, what am I but the mere shadow (of a lover) which visits them (in their dreams). 
You two have told me that no paradise exists on earth; but do I not here behold t.he large 
eyed maids of paradise seated upon the pillions of these camels ? Think not that my heart is 
free; my bosom is its prison, and there it remains a captive ( unable to follow my beloved). 
’Tis difficult for lovers to assuage their ardent thirst (8) when the source at which they try to 
quench it is the lips of the fair. Acacia-tree of these reserved grounds! tell me by what means 
you gained her favour so that you were kissed by her lips (9) ? 
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In the eulogistic part of the same kaitda , the poet says : 

Thou hast restored to the body of the vizirship its soul (in occupying that post again), at a 
time when no hopes were entertained of its being ever raised to life and revived. For a season 
it remained in a state of impurity, with another man, but now is the time of its cleanness and 
purity (10). It is but just that it should be given ( yuhba) to him who deserved it, and that he 
who lent it should take it back again. When a handsome female is matched to a man beneath 
her, prudence recommends a divorce. 

The same poet recited to him the following verses on his restoration to the vizir¬ 
ship, in the month of Safar, A. H. 461 (December, A. D. 1068), by the khalif al- 
Muktadi (11). This was previous to the departure of (IbnJahir) for the court of the 
sultan Malak Shah. 

Justice has been rendered to (you who were) its source; and you, of all mankind, deserved it 
best. You were like the sword, drawn from its scabbard to be sheathed again. The hand of 
its master brandished it to try its edge, and its brightness dispensed him from putting its sharp¬ 
ness to the test. How noble the post of vizir! it maintains its efficacy, only when confided to 
competent hands. From the moment you left it, it was impelled towards you by a desire 
like that of the aged man for the restoration of his youth. Men like you are exposed to (the 
strokes of) envy, but it is impossible to strike the thunderer in his cloud. Many desire that 
place, but who dare expel the lion from his den? The sire of many whelps rends with teeth 
and clavvs the man who presses him too closely in his covert. Hast thou ever seen or heard of 
one who arrays himself in the skin cast off by the serpent? (12). 

Jn the same piece, we remark the following passage ; 

On seeing the (vizirship) become his field (of action), they received the conviction that to his 
eagle alone belonged (the empire of) the air. The moon is expected to appear again after its 
disappearance, when the month is ended; and never do men despair of the sun’s rising again, 
although he may be enveloped in the shades of night. How sweet is home ! and sweeter is it 
yet for him who returns from a distant land! How often has a man’s return conducted him to a 
perpetual sojourning; so that, coming back, he remains at home for ever. Were pearls to draw 
near the merchant, the diver would not prosper; were they to remain for ever in their shells, 
they had never been valued as ornaments for crowns (13). No pearl of the sea, no coral can be 
had, but by traversing the dangers of its waters. 

This kastda being of great length, we shall confine ourselves to these extracts. In 
the life of Sabffr Ibn Ardashir ( vol. 1. p . 554), we have given three verses addressed 
to him by Abu Ishak as-S&bi (vol. /. p. 31), in which he congratulates him on his 
restoration to the vizirship; nothing of the kind has ever been composed to equal 
them. Another poet who celebrated the praises of Ibn Jahlr was the general (al- 
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kaid ) Abu ’r-Rida al-Fadl Ibn Mansur Ibn az-Zarif al-Fariki [native of Maiy&fdrikin), 
who composed on him the celebrated piece of verse rhyming in h (^). We give it 
here : 


0 you who speak in verse! I gave you good counsel, but I am never so unfortunate as when I 
give advice: time has removed ( from the world) all the generous men; and thereby hangs a tale 
long to relate. You extol for beauty and comeliness the ugliest faces to be seen, and you seek 
for liberality in a man whose soul was formed in the mould of avarice; hence you lose your 
pains, for your praises are falsehoods. Spare your verses; for, in such attempts, I never saw the 
hopes of any man even by accident successful. If you doubt my words, prove me a liar by 
citing a single patron who has acted generously; with the exception of that vizir whose rule 
offers a series of noble acts to charm the ear of time. 

Fakhr ad-Dawlat [Ibn Jahir ) was born at Mosul in the year 398 (A. D. 1007-8); 
he died there in the month of Rajab—some say of Muharram—A. H. 483 (Sept. 
A. D. 1090), and was interred at Tall Tauba (col. I. p. 406), a hill opposite to Mosul 
and separated from it by the river [Tigris). In the year 482 (A. D. 1089-90), he 
returned to Diar Rabla as viceroy to Malak Shah, and, in the month of Ramadan, 
he commenced his campaign by occupying Nasibin; he subsequently took possession 
of Mosul, Sinjar, ar-Rahaba, al-Khabur, and Diar Rabia, and prayers ( the khotba) 
were then offered up for him from the pulpits, as lieutenant of the sultan. From that 
time, he continued to reside at Mosul till his death.—As for his son Amid ad-Dawlat 
(seep. 281) he is spoken of in these terms by Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malikal-Hama- 
dani, in his historical work : “ He acquired a wide renown by his gravity, dignity, 
“ integrity, and wisdom; he served under three khalifs, and acted as vizir to two of 
“ them. The pensions which he enjoyed and the presents received by him were 
“ immense. Nizam al-Mulk always spoke of him in the highest terms, and looked 
“ upon him as a man of the greatest ability and intelligence; he took his advice in 
“ every affair of importance and preferred it to that of the most prudent and distin- 
“ guisbed members of the council. The chief defect to be found in him was his 
“ advanced age. His words, of which he was very sparing, were treasured up in 
“ the memory [of his hearers ), and a verbal assurance from him was equivalent to 
“ the accomplishment of the suitor’s wishes. One of his remarkable sayings 
“ was that which be addressed to the son of the shaikh and im&m Abu Nasr Ibn 
“ as-Sabbagh ( vol. 11. p. 164): ‘ Study and be diligent, or you will become a 
“ ‘ dyer ( sabbdgh ) without [the necessity of deriving that epithet from) a father.’ ” 
—The vizir Nizam al Mulk gave his daughter Zubaida in marriage to Ibn Jahir, who 
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was at that time out of place, and this alliance procured his reappointment to the 
vizirship. In allusion to this circumstance, the sharif Abu Yala Ibn al-Habbariya 
(p. 150 of this vol.) composed the following lines : 

Say to the vizir, without being deterred by the gravity of his aspect, though he appears grand 
and exalted in his station : ‘ ‘ Were it no for the daughter of the shaikh , you had not been 
“ appointed vizir a second time; thank then the thing (14) which created thee lord-vizir. ” 

I read the following anecdote in the handwriting of Osama Ibn Munkid (vol. I. 
p. 177), who states that the poet as-Sabik Ibn Abi Mahzul al-Maarri (p. 154 of this 
vol.), related as follows : “ Having gone to Irak, 1 joined Ibn al-Habbariya and he said 
“ to me one day : ‘ Let us go and pay our respects to the vizir Ibn Jahir.’ This vizir 
“ bad been just restored to power. When we presented ourselves before him, Ibn 
“ al-Habbariya handed him a small piece of paper. Ibn Jahir read its contents, and 
“ I perceived his countenance change and express displeasure. We immediately 
“ left the hall of audience, and I asked my companion what was in the paper? He 
“ replied that we could expect nothing better than to have our heads cut off (15). 
“ These words filled me with trouble and apprehension : ‘ I am a stranger here,’ 

‘ ‘ said I; ‘ 1 have kept your company for the last few days only, and yet you seek my 
“ ‘ death!’ To this he merely replied : * What has happened has happened!’ We 
“ then went to the door with the intention of going out, but the porter prevented us, 
“ saying that he had received orders to stop us. On this 1 exclaimed : ' 1 am a stran- 
“ ‘ ger here, from Syria, and the vizir does not know me; the person whom he 
“ ‘ wants is this man.’ The poiler merely replied : ‘ It is useless to talk; thou 
‘ ‘ ‘ shalt not go out.’ I then felt certain that my last hour was come. The company 
“ had nearly all departed when a page came to the door with a paper containing fifty 
“ dinars, and said (in his master's name): 1 We have already given thanks; give thou 
‘ ‘ ‘ also thanks (16).’ We then went off and he (Ibn al-Habbariya ) handed me ten of 
* ‘ these dinars, on which I asked him what was in the paper ? He replied by reciting 
“ to me”—the two verses just mentioned—“ and I swore that I would keep company 
“ with him no longer.” Amid ad-Dawlat (the son of Ibn Jahir) left some poetry 
which (. Imad ad-Din ) has inserted in the KharUa, but it is by no means satisfactory. 
Ibn as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156) speaks of him in his Zail, and a great number of 
contemporary poets have celebrated his praises. It was in his honour that Surr-Durr 
(vol. II. p. 321) composed the celebrated kasida rhyming in ain, which begins thus: 
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When the caravan took their leave, {we saw the object of thy love, and) thy excuse ( for loving) 
was evident; all the passions of thy soul were borne off in those palanquins. Wherever cara¬ 
vans direct their course, thither thou turnest thy eyes; dost thou see full moons {fair maids) 
arising in every valley ? In the caravan which departed from the grounds of the tribe is a 
gazelle {maiden) for whom my heart is a pasturage and my eyes a watering-place. From the 
regions of her beauty we are debarred access, and, to protect her from all eyes, a veil is her 
guardian. She mistook the nets {the ties of love) for huntresses and yielded to fear; therefore 
she broke every tie. The protector of her path knew not that, when discourse with her was 
forbidden, I spoke with my fingers, and that, when she sent her image to visit my couch and 
salute me {in my dreams), I heard with my eyes. 

This is a long kdsida of great brilliancy. The verse : She mistook the nets for 
huntresses, etc., hears some resemblance to the words of Ibn al-Khammara, a Spanish 
poet : 


Why ask news of sleep from these eyes which, for so long a time, knew it not; it came seldom, 
and those nights were rare. When the bird of sleep thought my eyes a nest, it saw the eyelashes 
and yielded to fear, mistaking them for nets. 

As I have not been able to discover the date of lbn al-Khammara’s death, so as to 
determine the age in which he lived, 1 know not which of these poets has copied the 
other. It may be, however, that both fell upon the same thought, and that neither 
of them borrowed it from the other.—Amid ad-Dawlat was deposed from the vizirship 
and imprisoned in the month of Ramad&n, A. H. 4-92 (July-August, A. D, 1099), 
and he died, the same year, in the month of Shawwal. The poet Abu T-Karam Ibn 
al-Allaf addressed to him the following lines : 

Without our eulogiums, the deeds of the good would not be distinguished from those of the 
wicked. Thiukest thou, because thou art hidden from our eyes, that thou art sheltered from 
our tongues ? 

His wife, the daughter of Niz&m al-Mulk, died in the month of Shaaban, A. H. 
4-70 (February-March, A. D. 1078). Her marriage took place in the year 462 
(1069-70). Surr-Durr composed on Zaim ar-Ruwasa Abu ’1-Kasim, the son of Fakhr 
ad-Dawlat, the poem rhyming in kdf {^j) which commences thus : 

Tears visit my eyes by day, and sleeplessness by night; between them both, how can sight 
escape? 

It is an exquisite poem, full of originality and highly celebrated, but we need 
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not lengthen this article by inserting it. Zarni ar=Ruwasa Abh ’l-Msim was appointed 
to the vizirship Hinder the imdm ( kkalif ) al-Mustehir bsllah, in the month of ShaaMn, 
A. H. 496 (May-June, A. D. 11103); he then received the surname of Nizam ad-Bin 
(mainlmmr of religion ).—The word jtHr?- must be pronounced Jahir; as-Samani 
being mistaken when he says that it should be pronounced Juhair a They say of a man 
that he is jahir and that h.e displays the quality called jahdra when he has an 
agreeable countenance. They say also of a man’s voice that it is jahir when it 
sounds clear and loud. 


(1) “ Fakhr ad-Dawlat AM Nasr Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Jahir was a native of Mosul. He entered 
“ into the service of the concubine of Kirw&sh (vol. I. p. 485) and then into that of Baraka, the sister of Kir- 
“ wish. He was sent by the latter with presents to the king of the Greeks, and, on his return, he passed 
“ into the service of Knraish Ibn Badrdn (p. JUS of this vol). Discovering that his master had the intention 
“ of casting him into prison,'he took refuge under thg protection of another member of the Okail family and 
“ then passed to Aleppo, where he became vizir to Moizz ad-Dawiat AbA Thum&l Ibn SAlih. He afterwards 
“ removed to Malatiya, where he met Naslr {read Nasr) ad-Dawlat Ibn Marwdn, who chose him for vizir.”— 
(Ibn Khaldfin, MS. No. d’entrde 2402, fol. 145.) 

(2) We must read fir Ad, or suppose that Ibn Tirdd was the family name. All Ibn Tirfid az-Zainahi (p.t84 
of this vol.) did not obtain the place of nahlb an-Nukabd till A, H. 491, whereas Fakhr al-Mulk received the 
visit here spoken of in the year 484. 

(5) See note (7), page 184 of this volume. 

(4) AM i-Fed-i and Ibn Khalddn (MS. No. 2402, fol. 148 v.) place the fall of the Merwanide dynasty of 
Didr Bakr in the year 478. 

(8) Ibn Khalddn, lac. laud., has consecrated a chapter to the Merwanides. 

(6) A mountain near Mekka. By gazelles are meant maidens. 

(7) Literally: to their curtains, or chambers. 

(8) Literally: It is difflcsslt for bewildered beings, kept from water during five days, to drink at their 
source, etc. The epithets are here figurative; being properly applied to camels. 

(9) The thorn of the acacia is used as a toothpick. 

(10) This metaphorical language refers, in its primitive acceptation, to the periodical infirmity of females. 

(11) There is here an anachronism : al-Muktadi did not become khalif till A. H. 467. 

(12) The poet means: Behold in Ibn Jahir a man arrayed in terrors equal to those of the serpent. 

(13) Literally : Crowns had never been taken into account. 

(14) The Arabic word here employed designates the female sexual organ. 

'(IS) Literally: The best moment [for ye) strikes off my head and thine. 

(16) This is an allusion to the words in the last verse. 
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AR-RUDRAWARI. 


Abu Shujaa Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ibrahim, 
surnamed Zahir ad-Din (champion of religion) ar-Rudrawari, was born at al-Ahwaz, 
but his family belonged to Rudrawar. Having studied jurisprudence under the 
shaikh Abu lshak as Shirazi (vol. 1. p. 9) and cultivated the belles-lettres, he was 
appointed vizir to the imam ( khalif ) al-Muktadi bi-amr illah, on the deposition of 
Amid ad-Dawlat Ibn Jahir. We have spoken of this person in the life of his father 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat; see the proceding article. Ar-Rudrawari’s nomination look place 
in the year 476 (A. D. 1083-4), and he was dismissed from office on Thursday, the 
19lh of Safar, A. H. 484 (April A. D. 1091). Amid ad-Dawlat was then reinstated 
in the vizirship. When ar-Rudrawari read the ordinance ( tauMa ) of the khalif 
proclaiming his deposition, he recited the following verse : 

He entered into office without an enemy; he retired without a friend. 

The Friday following, he proceeded on foot from his house to the mosque, and 
the people flocked about him, offering up prayers for his welfare and all anxious to 
take him by the hand.* In consequence of this occurrence, he received orders to 
remain at home and not to appear in public. Reing then exiled to Rudr&war, the 
ancient seat of his family, he resided there for some time and, in the year 487 
(A. D. 1094), he undertook the pilgrimage to Mekka. On reaching the vicinity of 
ar-Rabada (1), the caravan which he accompanied was attacked by the Arabs of the 
desert, and not one of the travellers escaped except himself. Having performed the 
pilgrimage, he went to make a devotional residence in the City of the Apostle 
(Medina), and remained there till his death. He expired towards the middle of the 
latter Jumada, A. H. 488 (June, A. D. 1095), and was interred in the Baki cemetery, 
near the dome which covers the tomb of Ibrahim, the Prophet’s son. He was born 
in the year 437 (A. D. 1045-6). The k&tib Imad ad-Din mentions him in the Khd- 
rida , and speaks of him in these terms : “ The age in which he lived was the 
“ happiest of ages, and the time in which he existed the most prosperous of times. 
“ No vizir had ever displayed such zeal as he for the service of religion and the 
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00 observance of She law. In all affairs eonnecffed with religion lie was stric'i and 
ao severe, but, in temporal matters, easy and indulgent- Never did he incur the 
slightest reprehension for remissness in his duty towards God.” He then adds : 
“ Ibn al-HansatMni has spoken of him in the Muzaiyel [appendix) (1) : ‘ His days, " 
43 says he, ‘ were the most fortunate of days for the two empires (3), the most happy 
,a * for the people,, the most complete for the security, prosperity and welfare of the 
‘ 5 ‘ country; no misfortune came to trouble those (days), no terror to alloy them. 
,s * Under his administration, the khalifate recovered that respect and veneration 
*- 1 which it received in former times. As a penman and an orator, he was highly 
“ ‘ accomplished/” The hdfiz Ibn as-Samani says of Mm in his Supplement: 
“ He drew his renown from a fund of consummate merit, vast intelligence, dignified 
3 ‘ conduct, and unerring foresight. He left some poems remarkable for their natural 
‘ elegance. Adversity having given him a moral lesson, he was deposed from the 
‘ ‘ vizirship and obliged to confine himself to his house; but he subsequently removed 
“ from Baghdad and took up his abode at Medina, in the neighbourhood and under 
“ the protection of the Prophet’s tomb. He remained in that city till his death. II 
11 went to visit his grave, which is near that of Ibrahim, the son of our Prophet, in 
* s .the Bakn cemetery. Farther on, he says : "* I have been informed by a person 
“ on whose "word I can rely, that Abu Shujaa, on the approach of death and on the 
“ point of departing from this world, was carried to the mosque of the Prophet, and 
“ being placed near the enclosure which surrounds the tomb, he wept and said : 
ct 3 0 Prophet of God! Almighty God has said : But if they, after they have injured 
3 ‘ 0 their own souls, come unto thee and ask pardon of God, and the Apmtle ask pardon 
,s « for them, they shall surely find God easy- to be reconciled and merciful (A). Now 
" 3 * I have come unto the®, acknowledging my faults and transgressions, and hoping 
,e a for thy intercession. ’ He here wept again and returned to his house, where he 
“ died the same day. ’’ Eis poetical productions have been collected into a diwin 
and are v£ry hne. Here are some extracts from it: 

I shall punish nay eyes, heedless whether they shed tears or drop Wood; and I shall forego the 
pleasure off sleep till it become for my eyeliis a thing forbidden. My eyes cast me into the nets 
off temptation, and, had they mot looked (on beauty)^ I should have remained a pious Moslim. 
They shed my Mood (5), therefore shall I shed their tears; ’twas they which commenced (to 
trangress) and are therefore more culpable (than I). 

Though I love thee, I seem insensible, but this heart off mine is filled with pain and anguish. 
Think not that I have forgotten thee ; a man may appear in health and yet be unwell. 
vol. m. 3? 
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Must the best part of my life and yours pass away without our meeting? that would be a 
severe infliction ! but if deceitful fortune ever grant me to meet you, then, despite my poverty, 
I shall be happy. 

Ar-Rudrawari drew up a continuation to Abu Ali Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Miska- 
waih’s ( vol . I. p. 464) Tajdrib al-Vmam, the celebrated historical work which is in 
every body’s hands. Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Hamadani says in his History : “ Arrayed 
“ in piety, a supporter of religion, a patron and kind protector of pious men, a 
‘ 4 chastiser of perversity, he displayed virtues which remind me of the equity of the just. 
“ He never went out of his house without transcribing a portion of the Koran and 
“ reading part of that sacred volume; he paid the legal alms-tax on all his real 
“ property, such as goods, estates, and fiefs. He gave large charities in secret : 
“ having one day received a note mentioning that, in such a house, in the street of 
“ the Pitch-seller ( darb al-Kaiyar) there was a woman with four orphan children, 
“ naked and hungry, he called for one of his followers and said : ‘ Go clothe that 
“ 4 family and give them to eat.’ He then took off his clothes and, having sworn 
44 not to put them on nor warm himself till the messenger returned and informed 
44 him that his orders had been executed, he waited, trembling with cold, till that 
44 person came back. His charities were immense.”— RAdrdvoari means belonging 
to Rddrdwar a village in the neighbourhood ofHamadan. 


(1) See vol. II. page 201. 

(2) The title of this work sufficiently implies that it was a cmiinuation of some biographical or historical 
treatise. It is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 

(3) Probably the SeljAkide empire and that of the khalif. 

(4) Koran, surat 4, verse 67. 

(b) That is: My eyes exposed my heart to the wounds inflicted by beauty. 


AL-AMID AL-KUNDURI. 


Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn Mansur Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Amid al-MuIk 
column of the empire) al-Kunduri, was one of the most eminent men of the age for 
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beneficence, liberality, acuteness of mind, and abilities as a kdtib. Having been 
chosen for vizir by the Seljuk sultan Toghrulbek, he rose to the highest rank in the 
service of that monarch and administered the state with uncontrolled authority (1). 
He was the first who filled the place of vizir under this dynasty, and, had he no other 
merit (2) but that of his intimacy with the imdm al-Haramain Abd al-JJalik al- 
Juwaini ( vol. 11. p. 120), the Shafite doctor and author of the Nihaya tal-Mallab 
{that alone would have sufficed for his reputation). It is as-Samani [vol. II. p. 156) 
who mentions the fact in the notice on the imdm which he has inserted in his Sup¬ 
plement. After enlarging on the character of this doctor and noticing the jour¬ 
neys which he undertook to different countries, he says : “ And, having gone to 
“ Baghdad, he became a companion of Abu Nasr al-Amid al-Kunduri and accom- 
“ panied him in his ( official ) circuits ( through the empire ); he met also at his court 
“ the most eminent jurisconsults (of the country) and attained great skill in contro- 
“ versv by the conflict (3) of his genius with theirs in learned discussions. He then 
“ got into reputation. ” I must here observe that as-Samani’s words are in contra¬ 
diction with the statement of our shaikh lbn al-Athir (vol. II. p. 288), in his History. 
This writer says, under the year 456 (A. D. 1064) : “ The vizir ( al-Amid al-Kun- 
“ duri) displayed a violent prejudice against the Shafite sect and frequently inveighed 
against (its founder) the imdm as-Shafi; to such lengths was he carried by the spirit 
“ of party, that, having obtained permission from the sultan Alp Arslan to have 
“ curses pronounced against the Rafidites (the Shiites) from the pulpits of Khorasan, 
“ he caused the Asharites (vol. II. p. 227) to be included in the same malediction (4). 
“ This proceeding gave such scandal to the imdms ( doctors of law and of divinity) 
“ of Khorasan, that some of them, including Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi [vol. II. 
“ p. 152) and the Imam al-Haramain al-Juwaini left the country. The latter then 
“ passed four years at Mekka, teaching ( jurisprudence ) and giving opinions, as a 
“ mufti, on points of law. It was for this reason that he received his surname (5). 
“ When Nizam al-Mulk (vol. I. p. 413) came into power, he recalled the emigrants 
“ and treated them with marked honour and kindness. It is said that, at a later 
“ period, al-Kunduri repented of his invectives against as-Shafi; if this be true, 
“ ’lis so much the better for himself. ” The praises of Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri 
were celebrated by numerous poets who came to visit his court, and the greatest 
masters of the age in the art of verse, such as Abu ’1-Hasan Ali ’1-Bt\kharzi (vol. II. 
p. 323) and the rdis Abu Mansur Ali lbn al-Hasan lbn Ali lbn al-Fadl Surr-Durr 
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(vol. 11. p. 321), extolled him in their poems. The latter composed in his honour 
the following kasida rhyming in n ; 

Is ( disdain) the reward which all [my) fellow-men receive for their love ? or rather, is this 
the nature of the large-eyed gazelles (maidens)? Relate to me the history of those who fell vic¬ 
tims to love; the afflicted live only in their sympathy for other’s woes. You may conceal from 
me their fate through apprehension; but ( every lover) knows the fate of the Ozrite and of 
Majnun (6). Mounted on their camels—but let me avoid long comparisons,—yet I shall say that 
theirs were charms which ravished every soul and every eye. Gracefully bending their taper 
waists, they said in sportive mood to the zephyr : 1 ‘ Does the willow bear branches as pliant as 
“ours? ” Behind those lips is a source of which the pebbless are pearls (teeth) hidden from view; 
is it honey which is contained between them or rather intoxicating wine (7) ? (Companion of 
my journey!) you cast your eyes to the right and left, over these paths; but even were you gifted 
with the sharp sight of ZarkS tal-Yamama (8), ( you could distinguish nothing, for even) she 
never saw a living cloud darting its lightnings over Jirun (9). You complain of long and 
weary nights, but I am deprived of sleep by the shades which the dark locks and ringlets of my 
mistress spread around. A censor rebuked me for my passion, and I replied : “ Be not so 
“ prompt I those tears are my own and so are my sighs. If they avail me not (to gain her 
‘‘ heart), what will avail me the vigour of youth and the intercession of my twenty years ? ” 
(But come , my heart!) be not cast down by the blame of thy censor; thou art not the first which, 
though resolute, yielded to temptation. Can I require from strangers that they conform to my 
wishes whilst my heart within my bosom obeys me not? My devotion to their gazelles (mai¬ 
dens) was not exacted from me; by what right then should they exact from me pledges (of fide¬ 
lity )? For a moment I feared that my heart would fly and join them, but I forced it to give bail. 
I can support every affliction except dishonour; contempt is a torture fo» noble minds. As grains 
of dust pain my eyes, so also does the sight of men who, devoid (of virtue), notwithstanding their 
wealth and (the precepts of) religion, only rcsscmble the human race in being formed of a ( yet 
more) fetid clay; whose looks are ill-omened and whose aspect defiles; so that, after seeing them, 

I must cleanse my eyes and exhaust all their waters to make them pure. If they count their 
treasures, there they surpass me; but if they enumerate their virtues, I am their superior. Let 
not the environs rejoice in the disappointment of my hopes; the moon does not round its orb till 
it has appeared like a palm-leaf in thinness. Yet this noisy road (of human life) speeds forward 
the camel (of my worldly course), and this ocean impels before it the ship laden (with my 
hopes). And, when the abode of Amid al-Mulk is adorned by victory, we exclaim : “ A happy 
“ omen 1” When the resolution of that prince spurs on his generous steeds, they hasten for¬ 
ward with their brilliant riders of bold and lofty bearing. Seldom did I see his shining forehead 
but mine compelled me to fall prostrate before him. Men’s eyes perceive on his throne and on 
his saddle, the lion in his den, and the moon which dispels the darkness. His beneficence 
extends to all mankind, and he receives the thanks of the rich accompanied by the blessings 
of the poor. When they direct their attacks towards his (generosity), they exclaim (struck 
with his prompt liberality) : Are these sums given from his bounty or paid to us as a 
debt ? Had he lived in ancient times, riches would have complained of his tyranny and appealed 
to Karun (10). The treasures of his wealth are free to every man; then ask him only for the 
treasures of his learning. To obtain favours at his court, asking is superfluous, and the reward 
of services is never granted with regret. I swore to meet all the virtues, knowing well that, in 
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seeimg him, 2 should fulfil my oath. He sways the state and abandons not his mtenthms 
through fear, neither does he exchange courage for weakness. Like the sword, the marks of 
his splendour appear on his blade {his exterior), and his sharpness in his well-protected edge 
{acuteness of mind). His glory.bears witness that the substance of his person is musk, whilst 
that of other men’s is clay. 

He recited this kasida to Amid al-Mulk on the arrival of the latter at Irak, where 
ha appeared on (She throne of the vizirate and in the height of his exalted rank. I 
have given here the whole of this excellent and exquisite poem, with the exception 
of three verses which did not please me. A number of poets have composed imita» 
(lions of it in the same rhyme and measure, Ibn at Taawizi (p. 162 of this voL), for 
instance, whose kasida begins thus: 

If thy custom, when in love, resembles mine, stop thy camels at the two sand-hills of 
Yabrin (14). 

This poem, which displays extraordinary talent, was composed ira praise of the sul¬ 
tan Salah ad-Din, who was then in Syria, and the author sent it So him from ML 
Did I not wish to avoid prolixity, I should give it here, 1 have (since) inserted it 
in my notice on Salah ad-Din Yusuf Ibn Aiyub, and there the reader will find it„ Ibn 
ahffltlallim (p c 168 of this val.) imitated it also in a kasida beginning thus : 

Why does the camel=rider step at Yabrln ? is not his heart free from the pains inflicted by 
the large-eyed gazelles ? 

This also is a good poem, and I have given a part of it in the life of the author. 
Al-Abkh (p. 159 of this ml.) also composed a piece in imitation of it; but, ora the 
whole, Ibn at-Taawizi’s is the only one which comes near it. These remarks have 
led mis away from our subject, but discourse naturally runs into digressions which we 
cannot help inserting.—Amid al-Mulk continued in high power and credit during 
the reign of Toghmlbek; -on the death of that sovereign, his mepfaew and successor 
Alp Arslan confirmed the vizir in his post and raised him to a higher rank and addi¬ 
tional honours. Some time afterwards, this monarch resolved ora contracting an 
alliance with Khowaresm Shah, and sent Amid al-Mulk to demand for him that 
prince's daughter ism marriage. The vizir’s enemies then spread the report that he had 
asked her hand for himself, and this news having reached his ears, he conceived so 
serious an apprehension of his master’s displeasure, that he shaved off his beard and 
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eradicated from his body every attribute of manhood. By this act he saved his life. 
Some say that he was castrated by the sultan’s orders. In allusion to this, Abu T- 
Hasan Ali T-Bakharzi composed the following lines : 

They say that, in your absence, the sultan deprived that rampant stallion of every mark of 
virility. I replied: “ Be silent! he is now increased in virility since the removal of his testicles. 
“ Every male scorns that any part of him should be called female (12), and he therefore cut 
“ them away by the roots.” 

This idea is singularly original. In the month of Muharram , A. H. 456 (Dec.- 
Jan. A. D. 1063-4), Alp Arslan dismissed him from office, for motives too long to 
relate, and confided the vizirship to Nizam al-Mulk Abu Ali al-Hasan at-Tusi ( vol. I- 
p. 413). He afterwards imprisoned Amid al-Mulk at Naisapur, in the palace of the 
governor [amid) of Khorasan, whence, at a later period, he was removed to Marw ar~ 
Rud and confined in a house, a closet of which was allotted to his only daughter and 
the other members of his family. On discovering that his death had been resolved 
on, he went into the closet and, having bid a last farewell to his relatives, he took 
out a shroud ( which he kepi ready prepared)-, he then locked the dodr of the closet, 
and having performed his ablutions and offered up a prayer of two rakas, he gave one 
hundred Naisapurian dinars to the executioner and said to him : “ What I require 
“ of you is, that you shroud my corpse in this cloth, which I washed in the [holy) 
“ waters of (the well) Zemzem, and that you say to the vizir Nizam ahMulk : You 
“ have acled wrong in teaching the Turks to put to death their vizirs and the chiefs 
“ of the civil administration ; he that digs a pit shall fall into it; he that traces out 
“ and acts by an evil line of conduct shall bear the sin of it and the sins of all those 
“ who follow his example. ” He then yielded with resignation to the sealed decree of 
God, and was executed on Sunday, the 16th of Zu T-Hijja, A. H. 456 (29th november, 
A. D. 1064), being then aged upwards of forty years. In allusion to this event, the 
poet al-Bakharzi composed the following lines in which he addresses Alp Arslan : 

Thy uncle took him into favour and, raising him to honours, he gave him a spacious 
residence in (the edifice of) the empire. Every prince in thy family did justice to his 
servants; ( thy uncle) therefore bestowed on him prosperity, and thou hast bestowed on him 
paradise. 

It is worthy of remark that his testicles were buried in Khowarezm, his blood was 
shed at Marw ar-Rud, his body was interred at Kundur, his native village, his skull and 
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brain at Naisapftr, and his scrotum was stuffed with straw and sent to Nizam al-Mulk, 
at Kirman, where it was committed to the earth. What a lesson for those who are 
capable of reflexion, that a man who was the first rAis of his time should meet with 
such a fate !—Kwnduri means belonging to Kundur, a village in Turailhilh, a district 
in the neighbourhood of Naisapur which has produced a number of eminent men, 
some of them remarkable for learning. 


(1) Literally : And to none of his colleagues (it pertained to bandy ) words with him. 

(2) I read with one of the MSS. Jt ^ J.. The corresponding member of the 

phrase is ; it has disappeared from the text in consequence of the additional observations inserted after¬ 
wards by the author, and which made him lose sight of this word, which is indispensable. 

(3) Or more literally : By the rubbing 

(4) The Asharites were the scholastics of the musulman religion. It was from them that our scholastics of 
the middle ages learned, indirectly, the method of demonstrating the dogmas of the faith by means of prin¬ 
ciples drawn from human reason. They followed, in general, the doctrines of Aristotle. Most of them be¬ 
longed to the sect, or school of divinity and law, which had been founded by the imdm as-Shift. In their 
belief, they were perfectly orthodox. 

(5) See vol. II. page 120. 

(6) By the Ozrite, he means the poet Jamil; see vol. 1. page 331. TorMajnun, seed’llerbelot’s BibliothHque 
Orientate, art. Megnoun, and M. de Sacy’s Anthologie grammaticale , page 150. 

(7) Literally : Are not the houses of the bee arranged within these lips, or else do they contain a shop for wine 1 

(8) See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tome II. page 446. 

(9) The poet here compares to flashes of lightning the glances shot from the eyes ol his mistress. Urdu 
is a village outside Damascus. 

(10) Kirfln, the Korah of the Bible (Numb, xvi), possessed immense riches, carefully locked up, if we are 
to believe the legend given in the Korin, si rat 28, verse 7G ef seq. 

(11) Yabrin is a sandy region in the south-east of Arabia. 

(12) Vnthi&ni, the Arabic term for testicles, is the dual of untha, a word which signifies female. 


THE VIZIR JAMAL AD-DIN AL-JAWAD AL-ISPAHANI. 


Abfl Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Mansur al-Ispahani, surnamed Jamal ad- 
Din [beauty of religion) and generally known by the appellation of al-Jawad [the bounti- 
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ful), was vizir to the sovereign of Mosul. His grandfather Abu Mansur was one of 
the persons employed in the hunting establishment of the sultan Malak Shah lbn Alp 
Arslan, as keepers of the onces. His father, Ali, received a good education, and 
being ambitious of distinction, he rose to several high offices in the state and con¬ 
tracted matrimonial alliances with families of the first rank. Jamal ad-Din was edu¬ 
cated under his parent’s tuition, and having obtained a situation in the service of the 
sultan Mahmud lbn Muhammad lbn Malak Shah, as member of the military inspec¬ 
tion office, he gave great satisfaction by his conduct and the abilities which he dis¬ 
played in that post. When the atdbek Zinki lbn Ak Sunkur [vol. I. p. 539), ob¬ 
tained the sovereignly of Mosul and the neighbouring countries, he took Jamal 
ad-Din into his service and honoured him with his particular favour. Having then 
proceeded with him to Mosul, he conferred on him the government of Nasibin, and, 
in consequence of the able manner with which he filled the duties of that office, he 
augmented his jurisdiction by the addition of ar-Rahaba. Here the talents and 
integrity of Jamal ad-Din appeared conspicuous and, having been admitted into the 
intimacy of his sovereign and received into the number of his boon companions, he 
was appointed by him inspector ( musharrif ) of the entire principality and authorised 
to act with unlimited power. Dia ad-Din Abu Said Bahram lbn al-Khidr al-Kafra- 
tuthi, whom the atdbek Zinki had chosen for vizir in the year 528 (A. D. 1133—4-), 
having died in office, on the fifth of Shaaban, A. H. 536 (March, A. D. 1142), Abu 
’r-Rida lbn Sadaka was appointed to succeed him, and Jamal ad-Din continued to 
occupy his former post. The amiable disposition of Jamal ad-Din, and his conver¬ 
sation, equally elegant and amusing, gave such pleasure to the atdbek Zinki, that he 
admitted him into the number of his boon companions; and in the latter part of his 
reign he confided to him the presidency of the diwdn (board of administration). 
Jamal ad-Din thus acquired greatwealth, but, during the lifetime of Zinki, he neither 
displayed the generosity and beneficence nor any other of the qualities (for which he 
u>as afterwards distinguished). When the atdbek Zinki met with his death at the 
siege of Kalat Jaabar (A, H. 541, A. D. 1146), part of the troops attempted to slay 
the vizir and plunder his wealth; they attacked his tent and shot arrows against it, 
but were repulsed by some of the emirs who took hi's defence. Having then led the 
army back to Mosul, he was confirmed in the vizirship by Saif ad-Din Ghazi (vol. 11. 
p. 440), the son of the atdbek Zinki, who entrusted to him and Zain ad-Din Ali lbn 
Baktikin the entire administration of the empire. Of Zain ad-Din we have already 
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spoken in the life of his son, Muzaffar ad-Din, lord of Arbela (vol. II. p. 535). From 
that moment, the vizir displayed the generous disposition of his heart; he gave 
away with open hand, and he continued lavishing his wealth and spending immense 
sums, till his reputation for beneficence was so universally established, that he became 
known by the name of Jamal ad-Din al-Jawad (the bountiful). A number of poets 
celebrated his praises, and one of them, Muhammad Ibn Nasr Ibn Saghir al-Kaisa- 
rani (p. 155 of this vol.), went and recited in his presence the celebrated kastda 
which begins by this verse : 

Blessings on those (fair) gazelles in the western borders of az-Zaura (1), who quenched their 
thirst with the life’s water of our hearts! 

Amongst the numerous monuments which he left of his beneficence, we mav men- 
tion the aqueduct by which water was brought from a great distance to Arafat during 
the days of the pilgrimage, the stairs leading from the foot to the summit of that 
mountain (2), the wall around Medina, and the reparations of the mosque of the 
Prophet. Every year he sent to Mekka and Medina money and clothing sufficient 
for the wants of the poof and destitute during the next twelve months : he had a spe¬ 
cial register-office for the persons to whom he granted pensions or who applied for 
pecuniary assistance. So various were his deeds of beneficence that, during a 
famine which afflicted Mosul, he spent all he possessed in alleviating the misery of 
the people. His ikta (grant from government) consisted in the tenth part of the pro¬ 
duce of the soil; such being the usual allowance to vizirs under the Seljuk govern¬ 
ment. One of his intendants related that the vizir, whom he went to see one day, 
handed him his bakydr (3) and told him to sell it and give the money to those who 
were in need. The intendant observed to him that he had only two bakyars remain¬ 
ing, that, and the one which was on his head, so that, if he wished to change [his head¬ 
dress), he would not then have another to put on. To this the vizir replied : “ The 
1 ‘ times are hard, as you see, and perhaps I may not again find a moment so favo- 
“ rable as the present for doing an act of charity; as for the bakydr, I can easily find 
“ something to supply its place.” The intendant then withdrew and, having sold 
the bakydr, he distributed the money to the poor. A great number of similar anec¬ 
dotes are related of Jamal ad-Din. He continued in office till the death of his master 
Ghazi (in A. H. 544, A. D. 1 149) and, on the accession of that prince’s brother, 
Kutb ad-Din Maudud, he acquired great influence over the new sovereign. After some 
vol. hi, 38 
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time, however, Maudud judged his iktd too great, and, being weary of the preponder¬ 
ance which he had acquired, he had him arrested in the month of JRajab, A. H. 558 
(June-July, A. D. 1163), In the history of Zain ad-Din, lord of Arbela, will be 
found a short account of al-Jawad’s arrestation and his imprisonment in the citadel 
of Mosul (4). He died in confinement on one of the last ten days of Ramadan—■ 
some say, of Shaaban—A. H. 559 (August, A. D. 1164), and was interred at Mosul. 
When the funeral service was said over his corpse, crowds of poor persons, widows, 
and orphans attended the ceremony and made the air resound with their lamentations. 
The following year, his body was conveyed to Mekka and borne in procession around 
the Kaaba, after having been taken to the top of Mount Arafat on the night during 
which the pilgrims station there (5). Every day that they remained at Mekka, they 
carried his body around the Kaaba at different times. On the day of its arrival at that 
city, crowds assembled about it, weeping and lamenting. It is said that the like of 
such a day was never witnessed at Mekka. There was a man appointed to accompany 
the corpse and proclaim the noble deeds and virtues of the deceased at every sacred 
spot which the pilgrims are accustomed to visit: when they arrived at the Kaaba, 
that man stood forward and said : 

O Kaaba of Islamism! he who cometh here to visit thee was a kaaba ( centre ) of beneficence. 
Thou art visited once a year, but not a day passed without his receiving visits {from the needy). 

The corpse was then borne to Medina and interred in the Baki cemetery, after 
having been taken into the city and carried, a number of times, around the enclo¬ 
sure of the Prophet’s tomb. On this occasion the same person pronounced these lines : 

His bier was borne on men’s shoulders, but how often did they bear ( the load) his gifts! 
When he passes by the valley, its sands speak his praise, and when he passes by the assembled 
people, the widows bewail his loss. 

These verses are taken from a kasida which shall be noticed in the life of Mu- 
kallad Ibn Nasr Ibn Munkid as-Shaizari.—JalS.1 ad-Din Abu T-Hasan Ali, the son of 
Jamal ad-Din al-Jawad, was an accomplished scholar, a man of merit, eloquent and 
liberal. I have seen the diwan ( collection ) of his epistles, in which species of com¬ 
position he displayed great talent. This collection was made by Majd ad-Din 
Abu ’s-Saadat al-Mubarak, surnamed Ibn al-Athir al-Jazari (vol. II. p. 551,) the 
author of the Jdmi al-OsAl. He entitled it: Kitdb al-Jawdhir wa ’l-Ladli min al- 
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Mid il-Maulawi ’l-Waztri ’l-Jaldli {jewels and pearls from the dictations of the lord 
vizir Jalal ad-Din). Majd ad-Din commenced life as private secretary to Jalal ad-Din, 
being employed, not only to writedown, under his dictation, the epistles and other 
productions of his mind, but to sign ( official papers) in his name. He alludes to this 
circumstance towards the beginning of the hook, and praises him in the highest 
terms, extolling him above all preceding writers for the elegance of his style. He 
speaks also of an epistolary correspondence carried on between Jalal ad-Dln and 
Hais-Bais (t ml. I. p. 559); some of these letters he gives, and I should insert part of 
them here were I not afraid of being led too far. I shall only notice one, because it 
is very short; it was composed by Hais-Bais in the name of a man greatly in debt: 
“ (Thy) generosity is flourishing, thy renown wide-spread; to succour against mis- 
*' fortune is the noblest support [of a generous man’s reputation), and to assist the 
“ afflicted (is his) richest treasure. Adieu.’' Jalal ad-Din was vizir to Saif ad-Din 
Ghazi (vol. 11. p. 441), the son of Kutb ad-Din. He died A. H. 564 (A. D. 1168-9) 
at Dunyaser, and bis body was taken to Mosul and thence to Medina; on the dweller 
therein [Muhammad), the best of blessings and salutations I where it was interred in 
the funeral chapel of his father ( Jamdl ad-Din al-Jawad).—Dunyaser is a city in 
Mesopotamia, between Nasibin and Ras Ain; merchants resort thither from all quar¬ 
ters, as it is situated at a point where the roads of that country meet. Hence it derives 
its name; Dunyaser being a Persian compound word altered from Dunya Ser (the 
worlds head ); it being the custom of the Persians to place the consequent before an¬ 
tecedent when in the relation of the genitive case. Ser means head in Persian.— 
Kafratdthi means belonging to Kafratikha (6), a village in Mesopotamia, between Ras 
Ain and Dara. 


(1) A number of places in Arabia bear the name of az-Zaura ( inflexa, incurva ). It is also one of the names 
of the river Tigris, and is poetically used to designate the city of Baghdad. 

( 2 ) These stairs are still inexistence. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II. page 41. 

(3) Meninski gives, on the authority of Castel, the following explanation of this word, which he indicates 
as Persian: Tapeti non villosi genus, nigrum, ex pilis camelinis. In the passage of Ibn KhallikSn, it evidently 
denotes a sort of covering for the head; perhaps a shawl. See, however M. Dozy’s VStements des Arabes,p.$l, 

(4) An account of Jamftl ad-Dln al-Jaw4d’s fall will be found in Im&d ad-Din al-Ispahdni’s Bistory of the 
Atabeks; MS. of the Bibliothique impiriale, ancien fonds, No. 818, page 266, 

(5) Station [nakfa) ; see Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II. page 46. 

(6) According to AbA T-Fedfl, this name is pronounced Kafartitha. 
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THE KATIB IMAD AD-DIN AL-ISPAHANI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Safi 'd-Din Abi ’l-Faraj Muhammad Ibn Nafis ad- 
Din Abi ’r-Raja Hamid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Mahmud Ibn 
Hibat Allah, known by the appellation of Aluh (1), and surnamed Imad ad-Din (pillar 
of religion) al-Ratib al-Ispahani [the scribe of Ispahan), was distinguished by the ap¬ 
pellation of Ibn Akhi ’1-Aziz (the nephew of Aziz ad-Din). We have already spoken 
of his uncle (in our first volume, p. 170), under the letter hamza. Imad ad-Din 
al-Ispahani was a doctor of the Shafite Sect; he studied the law, for some time, at the 
Niz&miya college [vol. II. p. 164) and mastered the science of polemic divinity and 
the various branches of polite literature. His poems and epistles are so well known 
that we need not enlarge on the subject. Having passed his first years in Ispahan, 
he removed to Baghdad while yet a boy and took lessons in jurisprudence from the 
shaikh Abil Mansftr Said Ibn Muhammad Ibn ar-Razzaz (2), a professor of the Niza- 
miya college. He learned Traditions in the same city from Abu T-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Hibat Allah Ibn Abd as-Salam, Abu Mansur Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Jirun, 
Abu ’1-Makarim al-Mubarak Ibn Ali as-Samarkandi, Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn 
al-Ashkar, and other masters. Having resided there till he completed his edu¬ 
cation and attained a great proficiency in erudition, he courted the patronage of 
the vizir Aun ad-Din Yabya Ibn Hubaira (3), who was then at Baghdad, and obtained 
from him the inspectorship [of the administration in the province ) of Basra. Some 
time after, he received his appointment to the same post in Wasit, and thenceforward 
he continued removing from one place to another, during the remainder of his life. 
After the death of Aun ad-Din [in A. H. 560, A. D. 1165), the band of his fol¬ 
lowers and of all connected with him was dissolved; some had to encounter the strokes 
of adversity, and Imad ad-Din remained for a time in poverty and misery (4). He 
then proceeded to Damascus, where he arrived in the month of Shaaban, A. H. 562 
(May-June, A. D. 1167), and obtained an introduction to the kadi Kamal ad-Din 
Abu T-Fadl Muhammad Ibn as-Shahrozuri [vol. II. p. 646) who, at that time, acted 
as chief magistrate, governor of the city and minister of the empire, in the name of 
the sultan al-Malik al-Aadil Ndr ad-Din Abu T-Kasim Mahmud (5), the son of the 
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atdbek Zinki. Happening* then* t£ discuss a question of controversy in the presence 
of the kadi, on a day in which he received company, Imad ad-Bira was recognised by 
She grand emir Major ad-Din Abu "s-Shulkr Aiyub (vol. L p. 243), the father of she 
sultaim Salah ad-Din* who had known his uncle al-Aziz at the castle of Tikrit (ml. 1. 
Pa lYOjo From that moment, Najrn ad-Din treated him with the kindest attention 
and granted him such marks of honour as placed him on a rank with the men She 
most eminent and the most distinguished. Through his means, Imad ad-Din became 
known to the sultan SMah ad-Din, who was then at Damascus, and obtained an 
opportunity of celebrating the praises of that prince. Imad ad-Din mentions these 
particulars in his work entitled al~Bark as-Sh&mi, and he there gives the kastia 
which he composed in honour of Salah ad-Din. The kadi Kamal ad-Din then ex¬ 
tolled his merit and capacity in the presence of the sultan Mur ad-Din and recom¬ 
mended Mm as person perfectly well qualified to draw up the state correspondence 
[kitdba Idl-lnshd). 61 K hesitated/’ says Imad ad-Din, “ engaging in an occupation 
“ which lay completely out of my line and out of my profession, and for which I 
“ had iso previous experiencebut it is nevertheless certain that he posseded all the 
talents requisite for this office, only be had not yet applied them. At first, he was 
afraid of undertaking the duties of such a place, but he had no sooner commenced 
than every difficulty disappeared, and the ability with which he filled it was testified 
by the excellence of his productions. He drew up epistles equally well in .Persian 
and in Arabic. A close and intimate friendship was then formed between him and 
Salah ad-Din. Eaving risen into high favour with Mur ad-Din, he became the depo¬ 
sitary of that prince’s seftrets, and was sent by him on a mission to the court of the 
imam al-Mustanjid, at Baghdad. On his return, he was appointed by Nnar ad-Din to 
a professorship in the college now called after him al-lmddiya. This nomination 
took place in the month of fiajab, A. E. 567 (Feb.-March, A. D. 1172). The fol¬ 
lowing year, Nur ad-Din conferred on him the presidency of the council of state' 
(ishraf ad=diwdri)„ Imad ad-Din’s prosperity and tranquillity of mind continued un¬ 
troubled till the death of his sovereign {A. E. 569=, A. D. 11174) and the accession 
of his som al-ilalik as-Salih Ismail. This prince, who was quite a hoy, allowed him¬ 
self to be circumvented and governed by some individuals who bore a deep enmity 
to Imftd ad-Din, and the latter was forced by their encroachments and threats to give 
tip all his placea and depart for Baghdad. On arriving at Mosul, he had a severe 
illness and, learning that Hhe sultan Salah ad-Diia had left Egypt with the intention 
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of occupying Damascus, he gave up his journey to Irak and resolved on returning to 
Syria. Having left Mosul on the 4th of the first Jumada, A. H. 570 (1st December, 
A. C. 1174), he took the road which leads across the desert, and arrived at Damascus 
on the eighth of the following month, whilst Salah ad-Din was encamped outside of 
Aleppo. He then set out to pay his respects to that prince, who had already taken 
possession of Emessa since the month of Shaaban, and, being admitted into his pre¬ 
sence, he recited to him a kasida in which he displayed great elevation of mind. 
From that time, he continued to follow the court, journeying when the sultan jour¬ 
neyed and stopping when he stopped. A considerable period elapsed bofore he 
could obtain a situation, and, during that time, he attended the levees of Salah ad- 
Din and recited eulogiums to him on every fitting opportunity, alluding occasionally 
to their former acquaintance. Having at length succeeded in entering the sultan’s 
service, he became the secretary, and obtained the confidence of his master. The 
high favour which he now enjoyed placed him on a level with the most eminent men 
at court, enabled him to assume the state of a vizir and to engage in that career. As 
for al-Kadi T-Fadil (vol. II. p. Ill), he was generally absent from court, being 
wholly engaged in directing the administration of Egypt, whilst Imad ad-Din, whom 
the sultan had now chosen as the depositary of his most secret thoughts, never left 
the imperial presence, but accompanied his sovereign to Syria and the other pro¬ 
vinces of the empire. It was he who composed the as-Sirr al-MakMm (6). He wrote 
also a number of useful works, such as the Kharida tal-Kasr wa Jarida tal-Asr (the 
virgin of the palace and palm branch of the age), designed by him as a continuation 
to Abu T-Maali Saad al-Haziri’s Zina tad-Dahr (vol. 1. p. 563), which work was 
meant as a continuation of al-Bakharzi’s Dumya tal-Kasr (vol. II. p. 323), which was 
written as a continuation to ath-Thaalibi’s Yatima tad-Dahr (vol. 11. p. 130). Ath- 
Thaalibi meant his work to serve as continuation to Harun Ibn Ali ’1-Munajjim’s 
Kitab al-Bdri: we shall give the life of this author. The Kharida of Imad ad-Din 
contains an account of the poets.who flourished between the years 500 (A. D. 1106) 
and 572 (A. D. 1176); it includes, with the exception of a few obscure individuals, 
all the poets of Irak, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Maghrib (7), and attests the 
great abilities of the author. It forms ten volumes (8). His work, al-Bark as-Shdmi 
(the Syrian Lightning), in seven volumes, is devoted to historical subjects. The 
author commences with the history of his own life and gives an account of his 
journey from Irak to Syria, and of what happened to him when in the service of the 
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sultan Nur ad-Din Mahmud. He then relates by what means he got attached to the 
service of the sultan Salah ad-Din, and notices some of the conquests achieved in 
Syria. He entitled this useful book the Syrian Lightning, because the hours he spent 
in those days resembled the lightning flash in the pleasure which they gave (9) 
and the rapidity with which they passed away. His al-Falh al-Kussi p ’l-Falh al- 
Kudsi [the Kossian (10) elucidation on the conquest of’Jerusalem), forms two volumes 
and contains an account of the manner in which Jerusalem was taken ( from the Cru¬ 
saders (11). His Sail ala ’z-Zail (torrent after the train, or after the rain) was de¬ 
signed by him as a supplement to the work which Ibn as-Samani ( vol. II. p. 156) 
composed as a continuation (or supplement , zail) to the Kliatib’s (vol. I. p. 75) His¬ 
tory of Baghdad. So, at least, I heard said, but, having met with the work, I found 
it to be a continuation of tlie Khartda tal-Kasr. In his Nusra tal-Fitra wa Osra tal- 
Felra ( succour against languor and asylum for the human race (?) ), he relates the 
history of'the Seljuk dynasty (12). He left also a diwdn ( collection ) of epistles, and 
another of poems, in four volumes. In these kasidas, he displays a lofty mind. 
Another diwdn of his, a small one, is composed entirely of quatrains ( ddbail ). Nume¬ 
rous interesting letters and conversations passed between him and al-Radi ’l-Fadil: it 
is related that, meeting him one day on horseback, he said : “ Proceed, and may thy 
“ horse never stumble with thee (Sir fala kaba bik al-Faras) 1 ” to which the kddi re¬ 
plied : “ May the glory of Imad ad-Din endure (Dam ala al-Imad) 1 ” These phrases 
may be equally read backwards and forwards (13).—They were one day riding in the 
suite of the sultan and, being struck with wonder at the clouds of dust raised by the 
numerous horsemen and hiding all the plain, Imad ad-Din recited to him extempore 
the following lines: 

The dust is raised by the horses’ hoofs ( as-sanabik ); the sky is darkened by it, but it receives 
light from the brightness of thy presence (anara bihi as-sanabik). 0 fortune! (spare) me Abd 
ar-Rahlm (24), and I shall not fear the touch of thy fangs ( massa nabik). 

In these three verses he has hit on a beautiful play of words.—Al-Kadi ’l-Fadil 
having set out from Egypt in the year 574 (A. D. 1178-9), to perform the pilgrimage, 
he took shipping on his way, and Imad ad-Din addressed in the following letter : 
“ Happiness to the Hijr and to al-Hajun (15) from the possessor of caution and 
“ intelligence (16), from him whose glory reaches the stars and whose presence en- 
* ‘ lightens the darkness! ( Happiness ) to the assembly at the Kaaba from (Aim who is) 
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“ the pivot [kaab) of generosity, and to the sacred offerings from one who points out 
“ the true path! ( Happiness ) to the noble station (of Abraham) from that noble pre- 
“ sence, and to the hatim (17) from him who breaketh the back of poverty. When 
“ he appears, he seems a pyramid in the sacred territory, and a bird hovering around 
‘ * him who draws the Zemzem waters ; on sea, he is a sea (of generosity ); on land, 
“ beneficence itself. Koss has now returned to his Okaz (18), and Kais has come 
‘ ‘ back with his Traditionists. Admire a kaaba visited by one who is a kaaba ( centre 
“ or source ) of bounty and munificence; (admire) a kibla (19) towards which advances 
“ one who is the central point of (universal) favour and regard. Farewell.” This 
note is composed with singular art and ingenuity, but the writer is evidently mistaken 
when he speaks of Kais and his Traditionists; he should have said Anas with his 
Traditionists, in accordance with the well known saying : Anas (master) of the Tra¬ 
ditionists ( Anas al-Huffdz) (20). They were four brothers, each bearing a particular 
surname. Their history I should give here were I not afraid of lengthening this notice 
and being led away from my subject.—On the death of the vizir Aun ad-Dln Ibn 
Hubaira, the government of the khalifate(ad-dfiodn al-aztz, the majestic board) arrested 
a number of his followers and, amongst them, Imad ad-Din, because he was then 
acting as his deputy at Wasit. In the month of Shaabap, A. H. 560 (June-July, 
A. D. 1165), lmad ad-Din addressed from his prison a kastda, containing the follow¬ 
ing lines, to Imad ad-Din Ibn Adud ad-Din Ibn Rais ar-Ruwasa, who was then 
acting as mayor of the palace (ustdd ad-ddr) to the khalif al-Mustanjid : 

Say to the imam: “ Wherefore the emprisonment of your client (wall) ? let your kindness be 
“ shewn to one who always served you faithfully. ” When the cloud withheld its showers 
( wali ), did not his father, by his prayers, set them free? 

(On hearing these lines, the khalif) ordered him to be set at liberty. They contain 
an original thought and an allusion to the history of Omar Ibn al-Khattab and 'al- 
Abbas, the son of Abd al-Muttalib and the uncle of the Prophet. Under the khalifate 
of Omar, a drought prevailed which threatened the earth with steritily, and he went 
out accompanied by the people to pray for rain. Having taken his station, he pro¬ 
nounced these words : “ Almighty God! when we suffered from drought we used to 
‘ ‘ solicit thy assistance through thy favour for our Prophet, but, to day we implore 
‘ ‘ it through thy favour for the uncle of our Prophet; grant us rain.” And rain was 
granted. The word wali, in the verses just given, signifies the rain which comes 
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after the tvasmi , or first rains of spring; it is called wali (follower) because it follows 
the wasmi; and the wasmi is so called because it marks (wasam) the surface of the 
earth with plants. It is the adjective formed from wasm (mark). Al-Mulanabbi has 
employed both terms in the following verse : 

Will that gazelle ( maiden ) grant me the favour of renewed affection, the first shower (wasmi) 
of whose kindness was never followed by a second (wali) ? 

He means that her first visit was not followed by a second.—Imad ad-Din conti¬ 
nued to hold the place of secretary and maintain his high rank at court till the death 
of the sultan Salfih ad-Din (A. H. 589, A. D. 1193). This event reduced him to 
ruin and deprived him of all his influence. Finding every door shut against him, 
he withdrew to his house and remained there, occupied in the composition of his 
works. He mentions something .of this in the beginning of his al-Bark as-Shdmi. 
In the life of Ibn at-Taawizi (p. 162 of this vol.) we have noticed the epistle and 
kasida in which he requested from Imad ad-Din the gift of a furred cloak, and we 
have spoken of the answer returned to both documents. Imad ad-Din was born at 
Ispahan on Monday, the 2nd of the latter Jumada—some say of Shaaban—A. H. 519 
(6th July, A. D. 1125), and he died at Damascus, on Monday, the first of Ra¬ 
madan, A. H. 597 (5th June, A. D. 1201). He was interred in the cemetery of the 
Stifis, outside the gate called Bab an-Nasr. A person who held an eminent rank in 
the administration and who remained with him during his last illness, informed me 
that, whenever a visitor came to see him, Imfid ad-Din recited the following lines: 

I am come as a guest to your dwelling; where, 0 where is the host ? My acquaintances 
know me no longer, and those whom I knew are dead ! 

Aluh is a Persian word signifying eagle, ok&b, in Arabic. It is said that no male 
eagles exist, all being females which are impregnated by a bird of another species. 
Some say that they are impregnated by the fox. But this is merely a marvellous 
story. Ibn Onain (p. 176 of this vol.) the poet has the following line in a satire 
directed against a person called Ibn Sida : 

Thou art a mere eagle; we know who thy mother was, but no one knows who was thy father. 

This alludes to the opinion of which we have just spoken, but God alone knows 
whether it be true or false. 
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(1) This appears to have been the family name. Its meaning is given by our author at the end of the 
article. 

(2) Abd Mansur Said Ibn Muhammad ar-RazzAz (the rice-merchant), an imdm and chief president of the? 
shdfite sect at Baghdad, studied jurisprudence under Abd Saad al-Mutawalli (vol. II. p. 90), Abd Bakras- 
Sbdhsi (vol. II. p. 625), Abd HAmid al-GhazzAli (vol. II. p. 621), al-KiyA al-HarrAsi (vol, II. p. 229), and 
Asaad al-Mihani (vol. I. p. 189). He was, for some time, professor in the Nizdmiya college. Born A. H. 462 
(A. D. 1069-70); died in Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 539 (May-June, A. D. 1145).— (Tabakdt as-Shdfiyin.) 

(3) The life of the vizir Aun ad-Din Ibn Hubaira is given by our author. 

(4) Literally : A miserable life and a waking eye. 

(5) His life will be found in this volume. 

(6) The work entitled as-Sirr al-llakidm (the hidden secret) treated of judicial astrology. 

(7) Maghrib (the west) here designates North Africa, Spain, and Sicily. 

(8) An incomplete copy of this work, made up with volumes belonging to different sets, is preserved in the 
ISibliolMqua imperials. —Our author is mistaken in saying that the Khdrida contains notices on those poets only 
who lived subsequently to A. H. 500. We find in it a considerable number of articles concerning poets who 
flourished before that epoch. The work is merely a collection of poetical extracts to which the compiler has 
joined observations written in his usual pretentious style and of very little real importance. A fact or a date 
is seldom to be met with in these phrases which are all pomp and glitter, alliteration and affectation. 

(9) See vol. I. p. 464. 

(10) See vol. II. p. 25, note (5). 

(11) Several copies of this work are preserved in the Bibliotheque impiriale; a very old and well written 
one belongs to the Supplement of the same library. 

(12) This work, of which a copy exists in the Bibliothique impiriale , fonds St. Germain, No. 327, is writ¬ 
ten in ImAd ad-Din’s swollen and extravagant style. Its tone has been softened down by al-Fath Ibn AJi 
Ibn Muhammad al-BundAri al-IspahAni, who entitled his work : Zubda tal-Nusra wa Nukhba tal-Osra (cream 
of the Nusra and extract of the Osra, See MS. of the Bibliothique impiriale , No. 767 A. 

(13) In transcribing them, I have put in italics the vowels which are not represented in the Arabic writing. 

(14) This was al-KAdi ’l-FAdil’s real name. 

(15) Hojdn is a hill near Mekka. The hijr is a semicircular area on the west side of the Kaaba, and en¬ 
closed by a wall called hatim. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. I. p. 252. 

(16) This piece derives its sole merit from the numerous quibbles and puns with which it is filled. Such 
futilities being of no interest to the ordinary reader, I abstain from indicating them and confine myself to-the 
task of rendering intelligible Ini Ad ad-Din's obscurities of style. 

(17) See note (15). 

(18) See vol. II. p. 25, note (5). 

(19) The Kaaba is the name of the temple at Mekka. For kibla, see vol. I. p. 37. 

(20) The celebrated traditionist Anas Ibn Malik had for disciples four of his sons: an-Nadr Abd 

Allah. Mhsa, and Malik. A very considerable number of Traditions are given on his authority. 
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ABU NASR AL-FARABI. 


Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Tarkhan Ibn Auzalagh al-Farabi the 
Turk, a celebrated philosopher, the greatest, indeed, that the Moslims ever had, com¬ 
posed a number of works on logic, music, and other sciences. No Musulman ever 
reached in the philosophical sciences the same rank as he, and itwas by the study of 
his writings and the imitation of his style that Avicena (vol. 1. p. 440) attained pro¬ 
ficiency and rendered his own works so useful. Al-Farabi. passed his youth in Farab, 
the place of his birth, and then set out to travel. After various peregrinations, he 
visited Baghdad, where he arrived well acquainted with Turkish and some other lan¬ 
guages, but ignorant of Arabic. Having then commenced learning the latter lan¬ 
guage, he mastered it completely and devoted his mind to the philosophical sciences. 
On arriving at Baghdad, he found the celebrated philosopher Abu Bishr Matla Ibn 
Yunus (1), who was then far advanced in age, teaching logic in that city and possess¬ 
ing the very highest reputation : every day crowds of pupils attended the lectures in 
which he explained Aristotle’s treatise on that subject, and al-Farabi filled seventy 
volumes with the observations which he wrote down from the lips of that master. 
As a logician [Malta) stood unrivalled; in his writings, he shone by precision of style 
and subtility of elucidation, and he aimed at simplifying his meaning by develop¬ 
ments and annotations. It was therefore said by an able logician that the abilities 
which Abu Nasr al-Farabi displayed in rendering the most abstract ideas intelligible 
and expressing them in the simplest terms, could only be attributed to the tuition of 
AbuBishr ( Malta ). Al-Farabi attended his lessons, and always took his station among 
the crowd of students who surrounded the professor. Having thus passed a consi¬ 
derable time, he removed to Harran, where he met Yulianna Ibn Khailan (2), a 
Christian and an able philosopher, from whom he learned some particular applica¬ 
tions of the art of logic. He then returned to Baghdad and studied the philosophical 
sciences. Having mastered all Aristotle’s treatises, he acquired a great facility in 
comprehending the ideas and the scope of that author’s writings. It is related that 
the following note was found inscribed, in Abu Nasr al-Farabi’s handwriting, on a 
copy of Aristotle’s treatise on the soul : “ 1 have read over this book two hundred 
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“ times. ” II it related alto that he said : “ I read over the philosopher Aristotle’s 
“ Physics (3) forty times, and I feel that I ought to read it over again. ” It is stated 
that, having been asked whether he or Aristotle was the more learned in this branch 
of science, he replied: “ Had I lived in his time, I should have been the chief of 
“ his disciples.” Abu ’1-Kasim Said Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Said al- 
Kortubi mentions him in his Tabak&t , or classified list of philosophers (4), and says : 
“ Al-F&rabi, who was really the philosopher of the Moslims, learned the art of logic 
“ from Yuhanna Ibn Khailan, who died at Madina tas-Salam ( Baghdad ) in the reign 
“ of al-Muktadir; he then excelled all the people oflshtmism and surpassed them by 
“ his real acquirements in that science; he explained its obscurities, revealed its 
“ mysteries, facilitated its comprehension and furnished every requisite foritsintel- 
“ ligence, in works remarkable for precision of style and subtility of elucidation; 
“ noticing in them what al-Kindi ( vol . 7. p. 355) and others neglected, such as 
“ the art of analysis (, tahlil ) and the proper modes of conveying instruction (5). In 
• * these treatises he elucidated in plain terms the five main principles (6) of logic, in- 
“ dicating the manner of employing them with advantage and the application of the 
syllogistic forms ( soura tal-kiyds) to each of them. His writings on this subjectare 
“ therefore highly satisfactory and possess the utmost merit. He afterwards com- 
“ posed a noble work in which he enumerated the sciences and indicated the object 
“ of each; this treatise, the like of which had never before been composed and 
“ the plan of which had never been adopted by any other author, is an indispens- 
" able guide to students in the sciences.” Said then proceeds to mention some 
of his works and the subjects of which they treat (7). Abu Nasr continued, at 
Baghdad, to labour in the acquisition of this science till he attained in it a conspi¬ 
cuous rank and surpassed all his contemporaries. It forms the subject of most of 
his works. He then set out for Damascus, but did not stop there, having turned his 
steps towards Egypt. He mentions in his work, entitled as-Siydsa tal-Madaniya 
[administration of the city, i. e. political economy), that he commenced it at Baghdad 
and finished it in Egypt. Having then returned to Damascus, he settled there and 
met with a kind reception from the reigning sultan, Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan 
(uof. II. p. 334) (8). I read in a miscellany that, when Abu Nasr went to Saif ad- 
Dawlat’s levee, which was a point of union for all persons distinguished by their ac¬ 
quirements in any of the sciences, he appeared in his usual attire, which was that of 
the Turks (9). Saif ad-Dawlat having invited him to sit down, he said : tl [ShallIsit 
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“ down) where I am, or where thou art?” Saif ad-DawIat replied : - Where thou 
“ art; ” on which Abu Nasr stepped over the shoulders of the persons [seated before 
him), till he reached the prince’s throne and sat down so close to him that he forced 
him out of his place (10). Saif ad-Dawlal had some mamluks standing behind him, 
with whom he was accustomed to hold private communications in a particular lan¬ 
guage known to very few persons. On this occasion, he said to them : “ This shaikh 
“ has committed an offense against politeness; I shall now propose him some ques- 
“ lions, and, if he does not reply to them in a satisfactory manner, turn him into 
“ ridicule.” Abu Nasr immediately answered, in the same language : “ Consider 
“ of it, 0 emir! for every proceeding is appreciated according to its result.” These 
words filled Saif ad-Dawlat with astonishment: “ Ilow! ” said he, “ you know this 
“ language?”— “ Yes;” replied Abu Nasr, “ I know upwards of seventy (11). ” 
From that moment, the prince conceived a high opinion of him. Abu Nasr then 
began to converse with the learned men of the company on all the different sciences, 
and he continued to harangue till he reduced them to silence and had the whole 
discourse to himself. They had even commenced writing down his ( learned ) obser¬ 
vations when Saif ad-Dawlal dismissed them and remained alone with the philoso¬ 
pher. “Would you like to eat any thing?” said he.—“ No. ”—“ Or to drink!”— 
“ No.”—“ Or to hear [music)V —“ Yes.” The prince then ordered some of the 
most eminent performers of instrumental music to be brougljJ in, but not one of them 
could touch his instrument without exciting Abu Nasr’s disapprobation. “Have 
“ you any skill in this art?” said Saif ad-Dawlat.—“ I have,” replied the other, 
and drawing a case from beneath his waistband, he opened it and produced a lute. 
Having tuned it, he began to play and cast all the company into a fit of laughter. He 
then undid the strings and, having tuned it in another manner, he played again and 
drew tears from their eyes. Mounting it a third time, in a different key, he played 
and set them all asleep, even the doorkeepers, on which he took the opportunity of 
retiring and left them in that state. It is stated that the instrument called the 
kdn&n (12) was of his invention and that he was the first who mounted it in its pre¬ 
sent form. Al-Farabi led a solitary life and never went into company; during bis 
residence at Damascus, he passed the greater part of his time near the borders of 
some rivulet or in a shady garden; there he composed his works and received the 
visits of his pupils. He wrote most of his works on loose leaves and very few in 
quires, for which reason nearly all his productions assume the form of detached 
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chapters and notes; some of them exist only in fragments or unfinished. He was 
the most indifferent of men for the things of this world; he never gave himself 
the least trouble to acquire a livelihood or possess a habitation. Saif ad-Dawlat 
settled on hiir. a daily pension of four dirhems (two shillings) out of the public trea¬ 
sury; this moderate sum being the amount to which al-Farabi had limited his de¬ 
mand. He continued to live with the same frugality up to the moment of his 
death. He died at Damascus, A. H. 339 (A. D. 950-1), aged upwards of eighty 
years, and the funeral service was said over his body by Saif ad-Dawlat accompanied by 
four officers of the court. He was interred in the cemetery outside the gate called 
al-Bab as-Saghir (13).— Matta Ihn Yunus died at Baghdad under the khalifate of 
ar-Radi; so, at least, it is stated by Ibn Said al-Kortubi, in his classified list ( Tabu- 
kdl) of physicians (14). I found in a miscellany the following verses attributed to 
al-Farabi, but have no proof of their authenticity : 

Quit, O brother! the place of the frivolous and frequent the place of ( heavenly) truths. This 
{earthly) dwelling is not for us a lasting abode; no human being on earth can avert {the stroke 
of fate). This man envies that one, even for {things which endure) less than ( the time for utter¬ 
ing) the shortest words. What are we but a drop of sperm on which various fortunes have 
descended? fortunes always ready to depart! The circuit of the heavens is our fittest place ; 
why therefore so much eagerness for its central point {the earth). 

In the Kharida I found these verses attributed to the shaikh Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik al-Farild, an inhabitant of Baghdad, whom lmad ad-Din, the author of that 
work, says that he met on Friday the 18th of Rajab, A. II. 561 (May, A. D. 1166), 
and that he died a few years later. — Tarlthdn and Auzalagh are Turkish names.— 
Fdrabi means belonging to Fardb, the modern Otrdr (^il); this city lies beyond as- 
Shash and near the city of Balasaghun. All its inhabitants follow the doctrines of 
the imam. as-Shafi. It is one of the capital cities of the Turkish nation, and was 
called the Inner Farab ( Fdrab ad-Dakhila) to distinguish it from the Outer Farab 
(Fardb al-Khdrija ) which is situated on the border of the province of Fars.— Balasd - 
ghdn is a town on the Turkish frontier, beyond the river Saihun (p. 229 of this vol.), 
and lying near Kashghar. — Kdshghar is a large city, situated, it is said, within the 
limits of the Chinese empire ( as-Sin ). 


(1) Abu Bishr Matta Ibn Yunus {Mathew the son of Jonas), a Christian and a native of Baghdad, held a 
high reputation as a logician and as a teacher of that science. He died at Baghdad under the khalifate of 
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ar-RAdi, (A. H. 322-329, A. D. 934-94 1). He composed a commentary on the Isagoye of Porphyry and a 
number of other works, the titles of which are given in az-ZAzeni’s Tabakdt al-Hukamd. 

(2) In the MS. of the Tabakdt al-Hukamd, this name is written ihLa. ( Jabidd ). 

(3) The Arabic title is as-Samda al-l'ahki, a literal translation of the Greek yjcn/.r, ixpoaut;. 

(4) Hajji Khalifa entitles this work Sawdn al-Hukm fi Tabakdt il-Hukamd. The author, AM T-Kasim Said 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn Muhammad Ibn SMd at-Tagblabi was born at Alineria in the year 420 
(A. D. 1029), but his family belonged to Cordova. He was appointed kddi of Toledo by al-M4mAn Yahya 
( Ibn Ismail ) Ibn Zi 'n-Nun, and he continued to fill this office till his death. This event occurred in the month 
of ShawwAl, A. H. 462 (July-August, A. D. 1070).—( Ibn Bashkuwdl’s Silat.) 

(5) The original text has clcx J ^ (mathematical processes). The same passage occurs in the lifeol 

al-F4rAbi, given by az-ZAzeni in his Tabakdt al-Hukamd, but there we read ! eUcJ ^ which is a well 
known expression and is probably the right reading. 

(6) The MSS. read but the Tabakdt al-Hukamd has If the writer meant the five predicables, 

why did he not employ the word bUl I which is the usual term? 

(7) Az-ZAzeni, or rather al-K4di al-Akram Ibn al-Kifti, whose work he abridged, has given a life of al-Fa¬ 
rAbi in his Tabakdt al-Hukamd, which life is evidently extracted from that composed by the kddi SAid al-Kor- 
tubi. The list of works alluded to by Ibn KhallikAn fills more than a page in the labakdt. 

(8) Saif ad-Dawlat took possession of Damascus in the year 334 (A. D. 946). 

(9) According to az-ZAzeni, he wore the sup. dress. 

(10) Had Saif ad-Dawlat answered: Where I am, AbA Nasr would have sat down without quitting the 
place where he stood. Having designated that place by the words where I am, and Saif ad Dawlat’s by the 
words where thou art, he pretended that these terms had the same acceptation when uttered by the prince. 
To be logically exact, Saif ad-Dawiat’s answer fhould have been : Sit down on the floor where thou art now 

standing. 

(11) 1 avow that I consider this narration and the following as fictions. 

(12) The Kdn&n is a sort of dulcimer. Mr. Lane has given a figure of it in his Modern Egyptians. 

(13) M. Munk’s Milanges de philosophic juive et arabe (Paris, 1859, in-8°) contains a veVy good article 
on al-F4rAbi and another on al-Kindi. 

(14) Az-ZAzeni makes the same statement. 


ABU BAKR AR-RAZI ( RHASES ). 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariya ar-Razi (native of Rai) was a celebrated phy¬ 
sician. Ibn Juljul (1) says, in his History of the Physicians : “ He (ar-Razi) di- 
“ reeled the hospital at Rai and afterwards, under the khalifate of al-Muktafi, the 
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“ hospital at Baghdad. In his youth, he played on the lute and cultivated vocal 
“ music, but, on reaching the age of manhood, he renounced these occupations, 
“ saying that music proceeding from between mustachoes and a beard had no charms 
“ to recommenced it. Having then applied himself to the study of medicine and 
“ philosophy, he read the works on these subjects with the attention of a man who 
“ seeks to follow the author’s reasonings step by step; and he thus acquired a perfect 
“ acquaintance with the depths of these sciences and appropriated to himself what- 
“ ever truths were contained in the treatises which he perused. He then commenced 
“ attending the sick and composed a great number of books on medicine. ” 
Another writer says : “ He was the ablest physician of that age and the most distin- 
“ guished; a perfect master of the art of medecine, skilled in its practice and tho- 
“ roughly grounded in its principles and rules. Pupils travelled from distant 
“ countries to receive the benefit of his tuition. He composed a number of useful 
“ works on medicine, such as the Hdwi [comprehensive ), a large treatise in about 
“ thirty volumes, which remains a standard authority for physicians and to which 
“ they refer in every doubtful case. His Jami ( collector ) is also a large and useful 
“ work, and his Kitab ai-Akldb (2) is a voluminous production.” His abridged 
treatise on medicine, the Kit&b al-Mansuri , is a work of great repute, and though of 
small extent, is highly appreciated ; in this treatise, he combines theory with practice 
and furnishes essential information for persons of all classes (3). He composed it 
for Abu Salih Mansur Ibn Nuh Ibn Nasr Ibn Ismail Ibn Ahmad Ibn Asad Ibn Saman, 
one of the Samanide kings, and for this reason, he entitled his book al-Mansdri (the 
Mansurian ) Besides these works, he composed many others, all of them indispensable 
[to physicians). One of his sayings was: : When you can cure by a regimen, avoid 
“ having recourse to medicine ; and when you can effect a cure with a simple me- 
“ dicine, avoid employing a compound one.” He said again : “ With a learned 
“ physician and an obedient patient, sickness soon disappears.” And again : 
“ Treat an incipient malady with remedies which will not prostrate the strength. ” 
Till the end of his life, he continued at the head of his profession. He began 
the study of medicine at an advanced age, being then, it is said, upwards of forty 
years old. Towards the close of a long life, he lost his sight, and he died A. H. 311 
(A. D. 923-4). He studied medicine under the physician Abu T-liasan Ali Ibn Rabn 
at-Tabari (4), the author of the Firdus al-Hihna and other useful works. At-Tabari 
was at first a Christian (o Jew), but he subsequently embraced Islamism. —We have 
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already ivol. 1. p. JOU) explained the meaning of the word Mzi (native of Rim). — 
As for the Samanidl kings, they were sultans offTTransomna and Klorasan, and one 
of ,ahe best dynasties which ever ruled, The reigning monarch was styled the Sultan 
of Sultans, and this title came to b® considered as the real name of (the sovereign. 
They were distinguished by their justice, piety and learning. TMs dynasty was 
overthrown by Mahmud Him SubuSdikinn, a siultaa whose life we shall give (m- ihis 
MOhifBe). The tSamanices reigned during one hundred and two years, six mouths 
rpd te,n days.— Abu. Salih Mansur, the prince mentioned in this article „ died in 
tSss mouth of Shawwal, A. H. 365 (June 9 A. E>„ 976); he was a boy when ar-E&zi. 
drew up She Ma-m-wri for his instruction. —Since writing the above, H have seen a 
copy of this work hearing on the title-page an inscription, stating that it was com¬ 
posed for and named after Abu S&lih al-Mansw Hbu Ifshak Ibn Ahmad .bn If'h., 
prince df Kiucrtan 'and KhoraSan, and a descendant of Bahrain Kush (5). ' God 
knows 1 best which of these statements is true.—Ibn Juljul relates also, in his History, 
that ar-lMzi composed for the same al-Mansur a treatise establishing the certainty of 
aliehemy, and set out from Baghdad to present if to him. Al-Mansur testiied great 
satisfaction on receiving the work, and, having rewarded the author with the sum of 
one' thousand diners, he said to him : 84 II wish youto produce the thing of which 
“■ you speak in this book.”— e ‘ That is afiask,” replied ar-Razn, “ for She execution 
“ off which ample funds are necessary, as also various implements and drugs of ge= 
“ mine quality; and all this must be done according to the rules of art; so, the 
‘V whole operation is one of.great difficulty. 1 ’ •“ All the implements you require,” 
said, aHI^nghr, 43 shall be furnished to you, with every object necessary for the ope- 
>i: ration $ so that you may produce {the substance ) mentioned in your book. ” Per¬ 
ceiving the prime© to he in earnest, ar-Rdzi hesitated to Undertake Shs task auaijshewed 
himself unable to perform it. ©m Shis, al-Manshr said : li 1 should never have thought 
s ‘ a philosopher capable of deliberate falsehood in a work represented by him as a 
shsoientifie treatise, and which will engage people’s hearts, in a labour from which 
“ they can drawn© advantage. 1 hare given : you 0 : 3.3 thousand dinars as rewaM 
for this visit and the trouble which yo® have taken, but I shall assuredly pu= 
*-° nish y@u for comm riling a deliberate falsehood ( 6)0 ” E© Shem struck Mm on tine 
Iliead with.'*a wfijp-sad seuS Mm oSF to Baghdad with a stock of provisions for tin® 
journey, • That stroke caused a descent of humour irate aip-BM’s ayes, but he would 
not permits the® to b@ laracsd, declaring that he had. seen anougfe off (he world. — 
ml. to, ’ 40 
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Abu Muhammad Nuh Ibn Nasr, the father of [Mans'&r), died in the month of the 
latter Rabi, A. H. 34-3 (August, A. D. 954). AM ’l-Hasan Nasr Ibn Ismail, his 
grandfather, died in the month of Rajab A. H. 331 (March-April, A. D. 943), and 
his great grandfather Abu Ibrahim Ismail Ibn Ahmad, on the eve of Tuesday, the 
14th of Safar, A. H. 295 (24th Nov. A. D. 907), at Bukhara : he was born, 
A. H. 234(A.D. 848-9), at Farghana. Abu Ibrahim took pleasure in writing down 
Traditions and honouring men of learning. Ahmad Ibn Asad Ibn Saman died at 
Farghana in the year 250 (A. D. 864). These observations are foreign to our sub¬ 
ject, but we were led into them by the drift of this discourse : they furnish also 
some necessary information (7). 


(1) Abd Dawdd Sulaim&n Ibn HassAn, surnamed Ibn Juljul, was physician to Hisham al-Muwaiyad billah, 
the Omaiyide sovereign of Spain. Ibn Abi Osaibia’s notice on this physician will be found in M. de Sacy’s 
Abd Allatif, p. 495. 

( 2 ) In Arabic ,_The right pronunciation and the meaning oi this title are unknown to me. 

(3) An article on Abd Bakr ar-RAzi will be found in M. Wustenfeld’s Gesehiehte der Arabischen Aerzte 
(history of the Arabian physicians). 

(4) Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Rabn at-Tabari, an able physician, belonged to a Jewish family and was a native 

of TabaristAn. Having been forced by the troubled state of his native country to take refuge in Rai, he had 
there Abd Bakr ar-RAzi for disciple. He then proceeded to Sarra-man-rAa and composed his work entitled 
Firdits al-Hikma (garden of wisdom). He had been secretary to MazyAr (see p. 277 of this vol.), and after¬ 
wards made his profession o f Islamismto the khalif al-Motasim. He then proceeded to the court (of Baghdad 
and became one of al-Mutawakkil’s boon companions. The words Rabn Rabin and ar-Rabb 

t) are names given by the Jews to the chief doctors of their law .—(Tdrikh al-Hukamd, pp. 195, 160.) 
—Rabn is therefore the equivalent of Rabbi. There can be no doubt respecting the orthography of this word, 
as the author of the dictionary here cited, plaoes Rabn after Rizk Allah and before the chapter of names be¬ 
ginning with Z. In some Arabic MSS. this word is erroneously written Zain 

(5) In the MSS. the word KAsh is written or ■ Mirkhond and Abd ’1-Feda write this name 

jcs. Tchtlpin or JAbin. Ibn KhallikAn may have perhaps written 

(6) Literally : For considering falsehood as licit 

(7) A new and much improved edition of ar-RAzi’s treatise on the small-pox and measles was published in 
London, 1848, with a very carefully made translation and instructive notes, by Dr. Greenhill. 
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MUHAMMAD 1BN MUSA IBN SHAKIR. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Musa lbn Shakir was one of the three brothers 
after whom the art of engineering was called the contrivances of the sons of Mftsa 
[hial bani Musa) : he and his brothers, Ahmad and al-Hasan, being celebrated for their 
talents in that line. Animated with the noble ambition of learning the sciences of 
the ancients and acquiring their books, they laboured to effect this object and sent 
persons to bring them such books from the country of the Greeks (1). By the offer 
of ample rewards, they drew translators from distant countries, and thus made 
known the marvels of science. Geometry, engineering, the movements [of the 
heavenly bodies) (2), music, and the science of the stars were the principal subjects 
to which they turned their attention ; but these were only a small number [of their 
acquirements). They composed on engineering an original and singular work, filled 
with every sort of curious information. I met with a copy of it, in one volume, and 
found it to be an excellent and highly instructive book. A thing which they, the 
first, in Islamic limes, brought from theory into practice (3) (was the measurement of 
the earth) ; for, although astronomical observers in ancient times, anterior to the pro¬ 
mulgation of lslamism, had done so, yet no statement exists to prove that it had been 
attempted by any person of this religion, except by themselves (4). Here is the fact: 
[the khalif) al-Mamhn had a strong predilection for the sciences of the ancients [the 
Greeks) and a great desire of putting their exactness to the test: having read in their 
productions, that the circumference of the globe is twenty-four thousand miles, or 
eight thousand parasangs,—three miles make aparasang,—and that, if one end of a 
cord were placed at any point on the surface of the earth and the cord passed round 
the earth till the two ends met, that cord would be twenty-four thousand miles long, 
he wished to prove the truth of this assertion and asked the sons of Mtisa what was 
their opinion. They replied that the fact was certain, and he then said : “ I wish 
“ you to employ the means indicated by the ancients, so that we may see whether 
“ it be correct or not.” On this, they inquired in what country a level plain could 
be found, and, being informed that the desert ofSinjar was perfectly level, as also 
the country about Rufa, they took with them a number of persons on whose veracity 
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and skill in this art al-Mamhn placed reliance, and set out for Sinjar. On arriving 
in the plain just mentioned, they stopped at a spot where they took the altitude of the 
north pole by means of certain instruments, and drove a picket into the place where 
the observation was made. To this picket they fastened a long cord and walked 
directly towards the north, avoiding, as much as possible, any deviation to the right 
or to the left. W hen the cord was run out, they set up another picket, and tied to 
it a cord, after which they walked towards the north as before. They continued the 
same operation till they came to a place where they took the altitude of the pole and 
found it to surpass by one degree the altitude observed at the first station. Having 
measured the intermediate space by means of the cords, they found the distance to 
be sixty-six miles and two thirds. From this they learned that every degree of the 
Zodiac (5) corresponded to a space of sixty-six miles and two thirds on the surface of 
the earth. They then returned-to the place where they had driven in the first pic¬ 
ket, and, having fastened a cord to this picket, they went directly towards the south, 
operating as they had previously done when going towards the north; that is, in setting 
up pickets and fastening cords. When the cords employed in the operation directed 
towards the north were again run out, they look the altitude of the pole and found 
it one degree less than the altitude first observed. Their calculations was thus veri¬ 
fied and [the result of) their undertaking confirmed. Persons acquainted with 
astronomy will easily understand this. It is well known that the number of degrees 
in the Zodiac is three hundred and sixty; for the Zodiac is divided into twelve signs, 
and each sign into thirty degrees. There are therefore three hundred and sixty de¬ 
grees in all, and this sum being multiplied by sixty-six and two thirds, which is the 
number of miles in a degree, we obtain twenty-four thousand miles, or eight thou¬ 
sand parasangs [for the circumference of the earth)-. This is certain and indubitable. 
When the sons of Musa returned to al-Mamun and informed him that what they had 
done corresponded with what he had read in the books of the ancients relative to the 
deductions of that people, he wished to verify the fact elsewhere, and sent them to 
the territory of Kufa, where they operated as they had done at Sinjar. The two cal¬ 
culations agreeing, al-Mamun acknowledged the truth of what the ancients had 
written on that subject.—This is the passage to which I referred in the life of Abu 
Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya as-Suli, where I said ( p. 71 of this vol.) : Were I not 
apprehensive of extending this article to too great a length, I should render this evi¬ 
dent. —The sons of Musa were the authors of various extraordinary inventions, some 
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of which 1 should notice, did I not wish to avoid prolixity (6). Muhammad Ibn Musa 
died in the month of the first Rabi, A. *H. 259 (January, A. D. 873;. 


(1) Or: from Asia Minor (Bilid ar-Rilm). 

(2) The term harak&t is the equivalent of harakdt an-nujum. 

(3) Literally : De potestate in actum; an Aristotelian expression. 

(4) The author has here made a long phrase and forgotten to finish it. I have supplied the ellipse. 

(5) The author should have said : of the meridian or of a great circle of the sphere. 

(6) Our author would have done better to suppress some of his poetical citations and give us more informa¬ 
tion about the inventions of the Bani Musa. He had before him documents which we have not. 


MUHAMMAD IBN JABIR AL-BATTANI ( ALBATEGMUS ). 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Jabir Ibn Sinan, a native of Harran and an 
inhabitant of ar-Rakka, surnamed al-Baltani, was a famous calculator and astrono¬ 
mer, and the author of (the astronomical work entitled) the Sahean Tables (as-Ztj as- 
Sabi). He executed many curious ( astronomical ) operations and made correct obser¬ 
vations. His observations were commenced in the year 264 (A. D. 877-8), and he 
continued them till the year 306 (A. D. 918-9). In his table, he marked the posi¬ 
tions occupied by the fixed stars in the year 299 (A. D. 911-2). He was the paragon 
of the age in the art which he cultivated, and his operations furnish a proof of his 
great talents and extensive information. He died in the year 317 (A. D. 929-30), 
at a place called Kasr al-Hadr (the fortress of al-Hadr ), on his return from Baghdad. 
I know not if he professed the doctrines of Islamism; his name, however, indicates 
that he was a Moslim (1). He made two editions of his Ztj, the second of which is 
better than the first. His others works are: the Marifat Matdli T-Burtij (knowledge 
of the rising-places of the zodiacal signs ) in the interval between the quarters the 
sphere (2); a treatise on the quantity of the conjunctions (fi Mikddr il-ltlis&ldt)-, a 
treatise in which he described the four quarters of the sphere; a treatise on the ap- 
preciatiation of the quantity of the conjuclions; an explanation of Ptolemy’s Quadri- 
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parlitum (3), etc. — Baltani, or, according to Abu Muhammad Hibat Allah Ibn al- 
Akfani (4), Bittdni , means belonging to Batl&n or Bittdn, a place in the province of 
Harran. — Al-Hadr is an ancient city near Tikrit, and situated in the desert between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates (5). As-Satirun the lord of al-Hadr, was 

besieged by Ardashir Ibn Babek, the first ( Sasanide ) king of Persia, who took the 
city and slew him. Alluding to this event, Haritha Ibn Hajjaj, better known by 
the appellation of Abu Duwad al-Iyadi (6), said : 

I see that death has descended from al-Hadr upon the lord of its people, as-SStirun. The 
vicissitudes of time have overthrown him, after his possessing a kingdom, prosperity, and pearls 
hidden (from sight). 

Some attribute these verses to Hanzala Ibn Sharki (7). Adi Ibn Zaid al-Ibadi (8) 
also mentions this place in the following verse : 

And the brother of al-Hadr, when he built that place, and when the Tigris and al-KhSbur (9) 
paid him tribute. 

The name of al-Hadr frequently occurs in poems. According to a statement re¬ 
peated by Ibn Hisham ( vol . 11■ ]>■ 128) in his Sira lar-Basul, it was Sapur Zu ’i-Aktaf 
who besieged al-Hadr; but this is an error. — S&tirfin is a Syrian word signifying 
king; the real name of as-Satirun was Daizan Ibn Moawia. Daizan was 

an idol adored in the times of ignorance ( anterior to the promulgation of Islarnism ), 
and its name was given to different men. As-Satirun belonged to the tribe of Ku- 
daa and was one of the provincial kings (p. 72 of this vol.). When these princes 
met, with the design of waging war against the other kings, they chose as-Satirun 
for their chief, on account of his power. Ardashir besieged him during four years 
without being able to subdue him. As-Satirun had a daugther of extreme beauty 
called Nadira the same of whom a poet said : 

Al-Hadr, al-Mirbaa, and the hank of ath-Tharthar (10) are deprived of the presence of 
Nadira. 

The custom of the people there was, that, when a female had her periodical in¬ 
disposition, they lodger her in the suburb. Nadira, being unwell, was lodged in 
the suburb of al-Hadr, and, looking out one day, she saw Ardashir, who was a very 
handsome man, and fell in love with him. She then sent to him, offering to open 
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the fortress and admit him, provided he married her. Having made her conditions, 
(she betrayed the city) and Ardashir fulfilled his promise. (Authors) differ as to the 
means which she pointed out to Ardashir, so that he was enabled to take the fortress. 
At-Tabari says that she directed him to a talisman which was kept there : the 
people knew that he could not take the place till he found a grey pigeon, which after 
its legs had been stained with the menstrua of a blue-eyed virgin, would alight, 
when let loose, on the wall of the fortress; the talisman would then fall and the for¬ 
tress be taken. Ardashir did so, and devastated the fortress after giving it up to 
pillage, and exterminating the inhabitants. He then departed with Nadira, and 
married her. It happened afterwards that, one night, as she was unable to sleep and 
turned from side to side in the bed, Sabur (11) asked her what prevented her from 
sleeping? She replied : “ I never yet, since the first moment of my existence, slept 
“ in a rougher bed than this; I feel something annoy me.” Sabur ordered the bed 
to be changed, but she was unable to sleep, and the next morning she complained 
of her side. On examination, a myrtle leaf was found adhering to a fold a 
the skin, from which it had brought blood. Astonished at the circumstance, Sabur 
asked her if it was that which had kept her awake? She replied in the affirmative. 
“ How then,” said he, “ did your father bring you up?” — “ He spread me a bed 
“ of satin, and clothed me in silk, and fed me with marrow, and cream, and the 
“ honey of virgin bees, and he gave me pure wine to drink.”—“ The same return 
“ which you made your father for his kindness,” replied Sabftr, “ would be made 
“ much more readily to me!” He then ordered her to be tied by the hair to the 
tail of a horse, which galloped off with her and killed her. The ruins of al-Hadr 
are still in existence with the remains of various edifices, but, since that time, it has 
never been inhabited. •—This is a long narration, and I insert it only on account 
of its singularity. —I read in another historical work, that al-Battani went to Bagh¬ 
dad, whence he set out again and died on his way, at the fortress of al-Hadr, in the 
year already mentioned. Yakut al-Hamawi (see vol. IV) says in his Mushlarik : 
“ The fortress of al-Hadr is in the neighbourhood of Samarra, the city erected by 
“ al-Motasim.” God knows best! 


(1) The ancestors of al-Battani were Sabeans and he was probably so himself. 

(2) This is perhaps a treatise on the mode of calculating the amplitude of the signs of the Zodiac for every 
latitude. Such a work would be useful for the history of spherical trigonometry. 
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(3) The Arabic title is Arbd Mdkdldt (four discourses). Ptolemy's treatise on judicial astrology entitled 
Tdrabiblion was first translated into Arabic by Ibrahim Ibn as-Salt, whose version was reviewed and cor¬ 
rected by Hunain Ibn Ishak. 

(4) Ibn Khallikdn speaks of al-Akfani in vol. I. p. 252 of this work. According to the author of the Nu- 

died A. H. 523 (A. D. 1129). 

(5) In the Memoirs of the Geographical Society, vols. IX and XI, will be found an account of the present 
state of al-Hadr. It was the capital of the celebrated az-Zabb4. See Rasmussen’s Additamenta ad. hist. ar. 
page 2. 

(6) For the history of Abu Duwad, see M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur VBistoire des Arches, t. II, 
p. 112, 113. 

(7) See M. Caussin’s Essai, tome 1. p. 330 et seg. 

(8) See vol. I. p. 189, note (9). 

(9) Al-Khabiir, a river of Mesopotamia, falls into the Euphrates at al-Karkisiya. 

{10) The river ath-TharfMr passes near al-Hadr and falls into the Tigris. 

(11) The author meant to write Ardashir. He commits the same fault lower down. 


ABU L-WAFA AL-BUZJAN1. 


Abu ’1-Wafa Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Ismail Ibn al-AbbAs al- 
Buzjani, the celebrated calculator, was one of the most distinguished masters in the 
science of geometry, and he deduced from it certain corollaries which had till then 
remained undiscovered. Our shaikh, the very learned Kamal ad-Din Abu ’1-Fath 
Musa Ibn Yunus (1), (may God be merciful to him!) was deeply skilled in that branch 
of knowledge and he highly extolled Abu ’l-Wafa’s works, taking them as guides in 
most of his investigations and citing the author’s words as a conclusive authority. 
He possessed a number of Abu ’l-Wafa’s books. Abu ’1-Wafa composed a good and 
useful treatise on the manner of finding the value of the chords of arcs (fi Istikhrdj 
al-Autar ) (2). He was born on Wednesday, the first of Ramadan, A. H. 328 (10th 
June, A. D. 940), at Buzjan, and he died A. H. 387 (A. D. 997) (3 ).—Btizjan is a 
small town ofKhorasan, between Herat and Naisapur. — Abu ’1-Wafa visited Irak 
in the year 348 (A. D. 959-60). I found the date of his birth, as given above, in 
the Kilab al-Fikrest, by Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn an-Nadim [vol. I. p. 630), but that writer 
does not mention the year of his death. I therefore left it in blank when drawing 
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up this article, hoping to find it later; as it was my main object in this work, as I 
have already said in the preface, to mark the dates on which distinguished indivi¬ 
duals died. I afterwards found the year of his death in the historical work [Ihc 
Kdmil) of our shaikh Ibn al-Athir ( vol. II. p. 288), and 1 inserted it here. Upwards 
of twenty years elapsed from the time in which I commenced this biographical work 
till I discovered the date of Abu T-Wafa’s death. 

(1) His life will be found in this volume. 

(2) The Bibliotheque imp&riale possesses an almagest, that is, a treatise on astronomy, attributed to Abu 
T-Wafel. In the Tdrlkh al-Hukamd, we find the following list of his works : the Manazil (stations), a good 
arithmetical treatise; an explanation of al-Khow4rezmi’s treatise on algebra; an explanation of the work of 
Diophantus on algebra; an explanation of Ibn Yahya’s work on algebra; the Mudkil, or introduction to arith¬ 
metic : the Kitab al-Bardhln fi 'l-Kaddya ft ma stamalahu Diofantos fi kitdbih (proofs of the rules employed 
by Diophantus in his work), the Kitdb Istikhrdj mablagh il Kaab bi-mdl mdl wa ma yatarakkab minha (the 
obtaining of the amount of the cube by a double multiplication, and of the other combinations effected by that 
operation), —can this be a treatise on the resolution of cubic equations?—an almagest, a treatise on the use of 
the sexagesimal table. 

(3) Abu ’1-WafS continued to reside in Baghdad till his death. He died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 388 
{June-July, A. D. 998).— (Tdrikh al-Hukamd.) 


JAR ALLAH AZ-ZAMAKHSHARI. 


Abu T-Kasim Mahmud Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar al-Khowarezmi az- 
Zamakhshari, the great master (im&m) in the sciences of koranic interpretation, the 
Traditions, grammar, philology, and rhetoric, was incontrovertibly the first imdm of 
the age in which he lived, and he attracted students from all quarters by his lessons in 
various branches of knowledge (1). He learned grammar from Abu Modar Mansur. 
Az-Zamakhshari was the author of those admirable works, the Kashsh&f (revealer ), a 
production the like of which had never before appeared on the interpretation of the 
Koran, the Muhdjdt bal-Mas&il in-Nahwiya (grammatical discussions) ; the al-Mu- 
frad wa ’l-Murakkab (the simple and compound [expressions]) in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage (2); the Fdik (surpassing), on the interpretation of the Traditions; the Adsds 

VOL. III. 
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al-Baldgha [principles of eloquence), a philological work; the Rabi ’l-Abrar (the vernal 
season of the just ) (3); the Fusils al-Akhbdr [the signet-stones of histories) (4); the 
Mutashdbih Asdma ’r-Ruwat (names of historical traditionists ivhich are liable to be 
confounded with others ); the an-Nasdih al-Kibdr ( the great book of counsels ); the an- 
Nasdih as-Sighdr (the lesser book of counsels ); the D&lla tan-Nashid (the stray camel 
of the seeker ); the ar-Raid fi llm il-Fardid Ithe instructor in the science of inheritance- 
shares) : the Mufassal [drawn up in sections, [fasl], a treatise on grammar) (5); the 
al-Mufrad wa ’l-Muwallaf (simple and compound terms), a grammatical treatise; the 
Anmudaj [specimen), a treatise on grammar (see de Sacy’s Anthologie grammatical ); 
the Rutis al-Masdil [leading questions), on jurisprudence; an explanation of the verses 
cited in the grammar of Sibawaih [vol. II. p. 396); the Muslaksi [profound investi¬ 
gator), treating of the proverbs of the desert Arabs; the Samim al-Arabiya (the 
quintessence of the Arabic language) ; the Saw&ir al-Amthdl (current proverbs) ; the 
Diwdn al-Tamaththul (collection of similes); the Shakdik an-Nomdn fi hakaik an- 
Nomdn (anemonies, being a treatise on the merits [of AbuHanifa] an-Nomdn ); the Shdfi 
’l-Iyi min Kaldm as-Shdfi (the remedy of hesitation in speech, taken from the sayings 
of as-Shafi) ; the Kistds (balance), on prosody; the Mojam al-HudM (lexicon of defini¬ 
tions (?)); the Minhdj [highway), a treatise on the fundamentals [of theology (?) ); the 
Mukaddama tal-Adab (introduction to the philological sciences), a diwdn of epistles; a 
diwdn of poetry; the ar-Risdla tan-Ndsiha [epistle of good advice ); Aamli ( dictations j 
on various branches of science, etc. He commenced the composition of his Mu¬ 
fassal on the first of Ramadan, A. H. 513 (December, A. D. 1119), and he finished 
it on the first of Muharram, A. H. 515 (March, A. D. 1121). Previously to this, 
he had travelled to Mekka and resided there for some time, whence he derived the 
title of Jar Allah [neighbour, or client, of God), and he was designated by this ap¬ 
pellation as by a proper name. I heard a certain shaikh say that az-Zamakhshari 
had lost one of his feet, and that he walked with a wooden crutch (6). He lost it in 
Khowarezm, where he happened to be travelling; having encountered on his way 
a heavy storm of snow joined to an intense frost, his foot fell off. He carried with 
him a certificate attested by a great number of persons who knew the fact to be true; 
[this he did) lest those who were not acquainted with the real nature of the accident 
which had befallen him, might suppose that his foot had. been cut off in punishment 
of some crime. The snow and frost frequently affect the extremities of the body in 
those regions and cause them to fall off. This is particularly the case in Kho- 
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w&rezm, the cold being excessive in that country. I myself have seen numbers who 
lost the extremities of their body from that very cause; therefore the persons who 
have never witnessed such things should not consider them as improbable. 1 read 
in a historical work composed by a writer of later times, that, when az-Zamakhshari 
went to Baghdad, he had an interview with the Hanifite doctor ad-Damaghani (7), 
who asked him how he lost his foot. To this question az-Zamakhshari replied : 
“ Through an imprecation uttered by my mother : when a child, I caught a sparrow 
“ and tied a string to its leg; it escaped, however, into a hole, and, in trying to draw 
“ it out, I pulled its foot off with the string. My mother was so deeply grieved at 
“ this that she exclaimed: ‘ May God cut of the foot of that wretch (8) as he has 
“ ( cut off the foot of the sparrow! ’ When I reached the age at which students 
“ set out on their travels, I proceeded to Bokhara in pursuit of knowledge, and 
“ broke my leg by a fall off the animal which I was riding. The results of this 
“ accident were so grave, that amputation became necessary.” Almighty God best 
knows which of these statements is truel Az-Zamakhshari publicly professed the 
opinions of the Motazelites, and it is related that, whenever he went to see any of 
his acquaintances, he used to have himself announced by the door-keeper as Abu 
’1-Kasim the Motazelite. When he first composed his Kashshdf, he commenced the 
introduction of it with these words : Praise be unto God who hath created the Ko- 
rdn (9), and on being told that, if he let the passage stand so, the public would 
reject his book and no one would wish to procure it, he altered the phrase thus: 
Praise be unto God who hath established (jaala) the Koran; the verb to establish 
bearing, with them (the Motazelites), the signification of to create. The examination 
of this point would lead us, however, too far. In a great number of copies I have 
read : Praise be unto God who hath sent down ( anzala ) the Koran , but this is a correc¬ 
tion made by other persons, not by the author. The hdfiz Abu Tahir Ahmad as- 
Silafi (vol. I. p. 86) addressed a letter from Alexandria to as-Zamakhshari, who was 
then making a devotional residence at Mekka, requesting from him a licence to teach 
his works and also the information which he had gathered from as-Zamakhshari's 
own lips. The latter returned an unsatisfactory reply, and, the following year, as- 
Silafi wrote to him by a pilgrim, renewing his application, and requesting a licence 
in the most pressing manner. Towards the conclusion of his letter, he said : “ Let 
“ not ( your reverence), and may God continue to favour you! place me under the 
“ necessity of renewing my application; for the distance is great, and already, last 
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“ year, you answered in a manner which did not satisfy my wishes. In aece- 
“ ding to my request, you will lay me under a deep obligation (10).” I shall here 
give a part of az-Zamakhshari’s reply, and were I not unwilling to lengthen this 
article, I would give both the request and the answer : “I, amongst the illustrious 
“ learned, am like a dim star amongst the luminaries of the heavens; like a 
“ cloud devoid of rain compared with those of morning which cover the plains 
“ and the hills with their fertilizing showers; like the race-horse distanced by his 
“ competitors; like the kite among the nobler birds. To entitle a man the very 
“ learned (allama) is like placing the points on the aldma (11). Learning is a city 
“ which none can enter but by knowledge acquired from books or oral transmission : 

“ these are its two gates, and at either I should appear with a very slight stock of 
“ acquirements, and (in that place) my shadow ( appearance) would be even less than 
“ that of a pebble (in the plain). As for the knowledge I have acquired from oral 
“ transmission, I derived it from a low and shallow source (12), and it cannot be 
“ traced up to men versed in erudition or illustrious for talent; as for the know- 
“ ledge I have acquired from books, it is the residue of a bottle and not great 
“ enough to reach the mouth; a slight drop, insufficient to wet the lips.” Further 
on he says, mentioning at the same time the pieces of verse composed in his praise 
by poets and men of talent; pieces which it is unnecessary to reproduce : “Let nof 
“ the words of such a one or of such a one respecting me lead thee into delusion, 
“ for that proceeded from their being deceived by the varnished exterior (of my re- 
‘ * putation) and from their ignorance of my foul interior; and perhaps they might 
“ have been led into error by the good services which they saw me render to the 
“ true believers, by my extreme condescension for those who sought instruction, 
“ by my disinterested conduct towards them, by the kindness and the favours which 
“ I bestowed on them, by my independent spirit which scorned worldly cares, by 
“ my attending to my own concerns and avoiding to meddle in those of others, I 
“ may have thus appeared a great man in their eyes, and they, being mistaken as to 
“ my real worth, attribute to me (virtues) which I have not the slightest right to 
“ claim. In saying this, I do not mean to depreciate my real merit nor act accord- 
“ ing to the saying of al-Hasan al-Basri (vol. I. p. 370) who observed, in allusion to 
“ Abu Bakr’s addressing (the Moslims ) in these words: I have become your chief, but 
“ I am not the best of you (13), that it was the duty of the true believer to depTe- 
“ ciate his own merits. (This is by no means my ease); I only tell the truth to one 
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who asks respecting ray character and ray acquirements in oral and written learn- 
“ ing, who desires to know the masters whom I met and under whom I studied, and 
“ to appreciate the extent of my learning and the limits of my talent. I have 
“ therefore acquainted him with my real character, communicated to him the secret 
“ which I kept concealed, displayed to him all my hidden defects, and told him of 
“ my origin and rise (14). The place of my birth is an obscure village in Khowa- 
“ rezm, called Zamakhshar; and 1 heard my father, to whom God be merciful! say ; 
“ ‘ An Arab of the desert who happened to pass by, asked the name of this place and 
“ ‘ of its chief man; having received for answer, Zamakhshar and ar-Riddd , he 
“ ‘ observed that there was no good either in sharr (evil) or in radd ( repulse ), and 
“ ‘ would not go near it. I was born in the month of Rajab, 467. To God all 
“ ‘ praise is due; may the divine blessing be on Muhammad, his family, and his 
“ ‘ companions (15)! ’ ”—Such was the termination of this certificate in which az- 
Zamakhshari expatiated widely without returning a positive answer to as-Silafi’s re¬ 
quest (16). I do not know if he gave him a licence at a later period. In tradi¬ 
tional information, one person only intervened between me and az-Zamakhshari : 
he had given a licence to Zainab, the daughter of as-Shari, and I received one from 
her, as I have already.mentioned (vol. I. p. 551). Amongst the verses of az-Zamakh¬ 
shari which are in general circulation, we may notice the following : speaking of 
them, as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156), who mentions the author in his Supplement, says : 
“ The following lines were dictated to me from memory, at Samarkand, by Ahmad 
“ Ibn Mahmud al-Khowarezmi, who stated that they had been recited to him at 
“ Rhowarezm by az-Zamakshari as his own 

Tell Soda that we want her not; and that she need not borrow the large eyes of the gazettes 
(to tempt us still). For we now bound our desires to one whose eyes are narrow (17), and 
God will reward those who bound their desires. She (whom I love) is fair (18) and scornful; 
but I have never yet found, in this world, pure enjoyment, unmixed with pain. Never shall I 
forget the time when I courted her near the meadow, on the bank of the lake which received 
the waterfall; “ Bring me a rose,” said I, meaning the rose of her cheeks; but she understood 
me not and answered ; “ Wait for me; in the twinkling of an eye I will bring it.”—“ Nay,” 
I replied, “ I cannot wait.”—“ There is no rose here,” said she, “ except these cheeks.”— 
“ ’Tis well,” said I, “ what you have there will do.” 

In an elegy on the death of Abu Modar Mansur, the ( grammarian ) above-men¬ 
tioned, he said : 

She said: “ What pearls (tears) are those which fall in two lines front your eyes?” I rc- 
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plied : “ These are the pearls (i maxims) with which Abu Modar filled my ears and which, now 
fall from my eyes.” 


This is similar to the following, by the kadi Abu Bakr al-Arrajani (vol. I. p. 134): 
as they were contemporaries, I am unable to say which of them borrowed the thought 
from the other : 

I wept, merely on hearing the news of their departure whispered to me by one who bade me 
adieu. Those [tears) are the pearls which they deposited in my ears, and which I now pour 
forth from my eyes. 

These verses are taken from a long and brilliant kastda. The following piece, 
attributed to al-Kadi ’l-Fadil [vol. 11. p. Ill), contains a similar idea : 

Bestow not on me a second glance; the first sufficed to repay my love. I have words of 
yours treasured in my heart; never shall I deny the treasure which love confided to my care. 
Receive now in drops from ray eyes those treasures which you deposited in my ears. 

Amongst the passages from other poets which he has cited in the Kashshaf, he in¬ 
troduces the following, in his commentary on these words of the sHrat of the Cow : 
God is not ashamed to propose any parable whatsoever; a gnat, or an object surpas¬ 
sing it (littleness ) (Koran, siirat 2, verse 24) : 

O thou who seest the gnat spread its wings in the darkness of the gloomy night, who obser- 
vest the veins in its neck and the marrow in those slender bones,—pardon a servant who hath 
repented of the faults committed in his youth. 

A man of talent who recited these lines to me in Aleppo, told me that az-Za- 
makhshari had given directions that they should be inscribed on his own tomb. 
The same person then recited to me the verses which follow, and informed me that 
the author designed them for his own epitaph : 

Almighty God! here, in the bosom of the earth, I have become thy guest; and the rights of 
the guest are acknowledged by every generous host. As a gift of hospitality, bestow on me the 
pardon of my sins; the gift is great, but great is thy hospitality. 

A friend of mine mentioned to me that he found the following lines inscribed, at 
Sawakin, on the tomb of Aziz ad-Dawlat Rihan, the prince of that island : 

Know, O men! that death hindered me from obtaining the object of my hopes. Let that 
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man who hath the power of acting, before the arrival of death, fear the Lord. I am not the 
only person brought to this state; all shall be brought to the same state as mine. 

Az-Zamakhshari was born on Wednesday, the 27th of Rajab, A. H. 467 (18th 
March, A. D. 1075), at Zamakhshar, and he died on the 9th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 538 
(13th June, A. D. 1144), at Jurjaniya, in Khowarezm, subsequently to his return 
from Mekka. An elegy composed on his death contained the following line : 

The land of Mekka drops tears from its eyes through grief for the departure of JSr Allah 
Mahmud. 

Zamakhshar is a large village in Khowarezm. Jurjaniya is the capital of Khowa¬ 
rezm ; Yakut at-Hamawi says, in his KUdb al-Buld&n : “ This city is called Kor- 

“ kanj in the language of the inhabitants, but this name has been arabicized inlo 
“ Jurj&niya. It is situated on the bank of the Jaihun ( Oxus ) (19).” 


(1) Literally : And the saddle-bags were tied (on, to go) unto him on account of his branches [of science). 
The tying on of saddle-bags is a very usual expression. 

(2) This is a very vague title; it may signify: 1st, the simple and compound propositions; 2dly, the simple 
and compound numerals (see de Sacy’s grammar, second edition, t. I. p. 417); 3dly, the simple and com¬ 
pound proper names. 

(3) Some copies of this work are in the Bibliothique impiriale. It is a large collection of anecdotes, classed 
according to their subjects. 

(4) Perhaps historical facts and anecdotes which leave a lasting impression on the mind. 

(5) I discovered two copies of this excellent grammatical treatise in the Bibliothbque impiriale. The Arabic 
text has since been printed at Christiania, in 1859, by Mr. Broch. 

(6) Or perhaps: With a wooden leg. The word ^.La. has been already rendered by crutch, in the first 
volume of this work, page 547, but it does not occur in our dictionaries. 

(7) Abd Jaafar Muhammad IbnAli Ibn Muhammad ad-D4magh4ni,a jurisconsult of the Hanifite sect, acted 
for some time as kddi of al-Karakh [the suburb of Baghdad). Having resigned his office, he cast aside the 
tailasdn, (doctor’s hood or scarf), and entered into the service of the khalif as chamberlain (hdjib). He was 
of a noble and generous character, and an able statesman. He died A. H. 518 (A. D. 1124-5).— (Nujdm.) 

(8) The word A*j!, the superlative of , is frequently employed with the sense of accursed wretch. 

(9) According to the orthodox Moslim doctrine, the Koran is the uncreated, or eternal, word of God. The 
Motazelites taught the contrary. 

(10) Literally : And to him [to you) in return for that [may there be) an ample recompense. 

(11) To understand this, it must be recollected that certain official papers must receive the sultan's aldmn 
before they can be considered as valid. The aldma consists in a short phrase or motto written in large cha¬ 
racters on the document. As each prince has a particular aldma which he never changes, every person knows 
it and can read it at first sight, even though the diacritical points, so essential in Arabic writing, be omitted. 
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as is usually the case, Az-Zamakhshari here means to say that alldma (the very learned) is as vain an addi¬ 
tion to a man’s name as the points are to an aldma; if the man be really learned, every one knows it, and 
the title is needless.—As-Silafi had evidently styled him the very learned in the address of the letter and this 
title az-Zamakhshari, with affected modesty, disclaims. 

(12) Literally: It is recent in origin and inferior in authority. 

(13) Abu Bakr’s address to the Moslims is given in Kosegarten’s Tabari, part I. p. 21. 

(14) Literally: Of my seed and of my tree. 

(15) M. Hamaker has given the text of Ibn Khallikan’s notice on az-Zamakhshari, with a Latin translation 
and learned notes, in his Specimen Catalogi MSS. Luyd. Bat. In some cases he appears to have adopted 
false readings, and the manner in which he has rendered this letter is by no means satisfactory. 

(16) Ibn Khallik&n should have informed us what impression this singular letter left on as-Silafi's mind. 
Az-Zamakhshari, in a tone of the deepest modesty, affects to disclaim every title to learning and renown, 
whilst he very adroitly enumerates his own merits and cites all the poems composed in his honour. I sus¬ 
pect that this ironical production imposed equally upon the simplicity of as-Silafi and of our author. 

(17) This perhaps means: one who closes her eyes as if to sleep. 

(18) Here all the pronouns and adjectives which refer to the beloved are in the masculine gender. Through¬ 
out Islamism, from India to Spain, an extreme corruption of morals prevailed among the higher classes, the 
doctors of the law and the poets. Az-Zamakhshari himself appears to have followed the current. 

(19) A complete and elegant edition of az-Zamakhshari’s Kashshdf, accompanied with the koranic text, has 
een printed at Calcutta, in 1856, by Mr. Nassau Lees. It forms two large volumes in-4°. 


ABU TALIB AL-KADI ’L-1SPAHANI. 


Abu Talib Mahmud Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi 'r-Raja at-Ta- 
mimi al-lspahani (a member of the tribe of Tamim and a native of Ispahan), generally 
" known by the appellation of al-K&di and the author of a Tart/ca, or system of con¬ 
troversy, studied jurisprudence under Muhammad Ibn Taliya the martyr [vol. II. 
p. 628). He excelled in controversy and composed on that art a taaltka {vol. II. 
p. 28) which attested his eminent talent, his skill in the investigation of truth, and 
his superiority over nearly all his rivals. This work, in which he combined (the 
principles of) jurisprudence with (their) demonstration, became the text-book of 
professors in their lessons on controversy, and those who did not refer to it were 
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only prevented from doing so by the inability of their mind to seize on its subtle 
reasonings. Great numbers studied with profit under his tuition, and obtained high 
reputation as men of learning. He possessed the highest abilities as a preacher and 
was versed in many sciences. He taught for some time at Ispahan, and died in the 
month of Shawwal, A. H. 585 (Nov.-Dec. A. D. 1189). 


MAHMUD IBN SUBUKTIK1N. 


Abu ’l-Kasim Mahmud, the son of Nasir ad-Dawlat Abu Mansur Subuktikin, bore 
at first, the surname of Saif ad-Dawlat ( sword of the empire ), but, on being nomi¬ 
nated to the sultanate, after the death of his father, by the imam ( Ichalif) al-Kadir 
billah, he received from him the titles of Yamin ad-Dawlat ( the right hand of the 
empire) and Amin al-Milla ( the syndic of the commonwealth). It was by these appel¬ 
lations that he continued to be known. His father Subuktikin arrived at Bukhara in 
the reign of Nuh lbn Mansur, one of those Samanide kings of whom we have spoken 
in the life of Abu Bakr Muhammad ar-Razi the physician ( p . 311 of this voi), to 
which city he had accompanied Abu Ishak Alptikin (1), as grand chamberlain. He 
was the main director of all Alptikin’s affairs, and his intelligence and decision 
of character led the great officers of the empire to prognosticate his future eleva¬ 
tion. When Alptikin went to replace his father as governor of Ghazna, the emir 
Subuktikin accompanied him as chief of his staff and grand chamberlain. Alptikin 
died soon after his arrival, and, as none of his relations were capable of replacing 
him, the people felt the necessity of chosing a ruler. After some debates, they 
agreed to confer the command on the emir Subuktikin. and, having engaged 
their fealty towards him, they acknowledged his authority. When his power was 
solidly established, he began to make hostile inroads across the frontiers of India, 
and he took a great number of fortresses in that country. Numerous combats, too 
long to relate, were fought between him and the Hindoos, and a short periol s ifliced 
to increase the extent of his empire, form a mighty army, replenish his coffers, and 
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fill every soul with the terror of his name. One of his conquests was the territory 
of Bust, and amongst the prisoners who then fell into his power was Abu ’1-Falh Ali 
Ibn Muhammad al-Busti, the poet of whom we have already spoken ( vol . II. p. 314) 
and who was then secretary to Bai Tuz (2), the king of that country. Al-Busti en¬ 
tered into the service of Subuktikin and became his prime minister and confident; 
but the history of these events would .lead us too far. The emir Subuktikin at 
length fell sick at Balkh, to which city he had proceeded from Tus, and, feeling a 
longing desire of again seeing Ghazna, he set out for that place, ill as he was, and 
died on the way, in the month ofShaaban, A. H. 387 (Aug.-Sept. A. D. 997). His 
body was placed in a coffin and carried to Ghazna. A number of contemporary 
poets composed elegies on his death, and the following lines were pronounced on 
the same subject by his secretary Abu ’1-Fath al-Busti : 

On the death of Nasir ad-Din wa ’d-Dawlat {the champion of religion and of the state), 
I said : “ May the Lord receive him with honour! The empire which he founded totters to 
“ its fall! it is thus, thus, that the day of judgment will arrive {unforeseen) I ” 

Some time after his death, a man of talent passed by the palace and, perceiving it 
much dilapidated, pronounced these lines : 

On thee, solitary dwelling! may God bestow his benediction! thou hast unconsciously 
awakened in my bosom feelings of affection long dormant. A month ago, I saw thee quite 
new; alas! I did not think that the vicissitudes of time could ruin these abodes within a 
month ! 

The emir Subuktikin nominated for successor his son Ismail and recommended 
to his protection his other sons and the rest of his family. The grand chamberlains 
and the principal generals of the army having embraced the cause of the new so¬ 
vereign and acknowledged his authority, he took his seat on the throne of the sulta¬ 
nate, issued his mandates and examined the state of the public treasury. Whilst 
Ismail was thus exercising his power at Ghazna, his brother, the sultan Mahmud, 
wrote to him from Balkh in KJhorasan, on receiving intelligence of his father’s 
death. In this document, which was drawn up in a very conciliatory style, he said : 
“ My father appointed you as his successor and preferred you to myself, because you 
“ were with him and I did not happen to be near him when he died; had I been 
“ there, he would not have done so. It is therefore our interest to share his 
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“ wealth between us as an inheritance and that you remain at Ghazna, where you 
** are, whilst I govern Khorasan. In tliis agreement we shall find our mutual ad- 
“ vantage and frustrate the hopes ofi our enemies. On the contrary, if the people 
“ discover that dissensions have arisen between us, their respect for us will be dinii- 
“ uished. ” Ismail refused acceding to,this proposal, and, being of a weak and easy 
temper,, he yielded to the turbulence of the soldiery and emptied his treasuries to sa¬ 
tisfy their exorbitant demands. Mahmud then set out for Herat' and wrote again to 
his brother, but his efforts only served to augment Ismail’s false security. Having 
Succeeded in obtaining the support of his uncle Beghrajuk and of his brother Abu 
1-Muzaffar Rasr Ibn Subuktikin, who was then governing the province of Bust and 
who hastened to ohey his orders and, follow him, he felt that with these allies he could 
boldly undertake to attack his brother Ismail in (Jhazna. Having laid siege to the city 
at the, head of an immense army, he carried it after a. severe conflict. Ismail, being 
forced to take refuge in the- citadel, appealed to the clemency of his brother Blah mud 
and, having; obtained Ilia pardon, he surrendered to the conqueror and delivered up 
the keys of his treasures. The sultan Mahmud then proceeded to Balkh, after lea¬ 
ving some experienced: officers as Ids lieutenants at Ghazna. Subsequently to his 
conquest, he had. a friendly interview with his brother Ismail, and said to him : 
“ What.would you have done to me, had I fallen into your power? ” The captive 
griiaee being then excited by win,e, replied with his usual sincerity :‘l should have 
se sent you to a castle and provided you abundantly with whatever you required; with 
a dwelling, pages, female slaves, and sufficient means Ifar your support.” Mah¬ 
mud immediately resolved on treating him in the same manner; ^ndp having sent him 
qff to a fortress, he ordered the governor to furnish the prisoner with whatever he de¬ 
sired. When the sultan Blah mud' had fully established his authority, he encountered 
i" battle and defeated some of the lieutenants whom the Saoianide sultara of Trans- 
Oxiajaa had established in differeuls parts of Khorasan. The province of Kbowarezra. 
was thus detached firo.ui, the Samanide empire in the year 38® (A. 1). 999), and 
gasspd. under the domination of Mahmud'. His power being now consolidated, the 
irn&m.[khqlifl al-Kadjr billajn seat him the imperial robe and conferred on him the 
tftle.s mentioned towards the beginning of this article. Sealed on the throne o£ the 
empire, with tjhe ejmirs of.Khorasan drawn, up in &. double line b.efprq him to do 
homage and testify their respect, Mahmud authorised them to sit down, after having 
gjiven public audience. He tft^en, engaged with them in friendly conversation and 
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bestowed on all of them and on his pages, the officers of his court, his favorites 
and his servants, an incredible quantity of pelisses and valuable presents. The 
whole authority being now in his hands, and the provinces of the empire being com¬ 
pletely united under his sway, he imposed on himself the duty of making every year 
an expedition into India. In the year 393 (A. D. 1002-3), he obtained possession 
of Sijistan, without striking a blow; the generals and governors who commanded 
there having consented to acknowledge his authority. He still continued to pursue 
his conquests in India, and he carried his arms into regions which the banner of 
Islamismhad never yet reached, and where no stirat nor verse of the Koran had ever 
been chanted before. Having purified that country from the filth of polytheism, he 
built in it numerous mosques and places of prayer; but the history of these procee¬ 
dings would lead us too far. On achieving the conquest of India, he wrote to the 
court of Baghdad ( ad-Diivan al-Aztz ) a letter in which he enumerated the cities of 
that country which God had subdued by means of his arms, and mentioned that he 
had broken the idol called Sumenat : “ According to fhe Hindoos,” said he, “ this 

“ idol giveth life, inflicleth death, worketh what it willeth, and decideth what it 
“ pleaseth : if it feel inclined, it cureth every malady, and it sometimes happened, 
“ to their eternal misery, that sick pilgrims, on visiting it, were cured by thegood- 
“ ness of the air and by exercise; this inereaseth their delusion, and crowds come 
“ to it on foot and on horseback from distant countries : if they obtain not the hea- 
“ ling of their maladies, they attribute it to their sins, and say : ‘ He that does not 

“ ‘ serve him faithfully, meriteth not from him an answer.’ They believe in trans- 
“ migration, and pretend that the souls, on quitting the bodies, assemble near this 
“idol, and are born again in whatever bodies it pleaseth. They believe also that 
“ the ebb and flow of the sea are the signs by which that element adores it. In 
“ consequence of these opinions, they go in .pilgrimage to it from distant countries 
“ and from every deep valley (3); they offer it presents of the highest value, and 
“ there is not in the countries of India and Sind, though widely separated by dis- 
“ tance and by religion, a king or a subject who hath not given to this idol the most 
“ precious portion of his wealth : hence, the wakfs (4) settled on it consisted in ten 
“ thousand considerable villages of those countries, and its treasury was filled with 
“ all kinds of riches. It was served by one thousand bramins; three hundred youths 
“ and five hundred females sang and danced at its gate, and each individual of these 
“ classes received a fixed sum out of the wakfs settled on the idol.” The Moslim 
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ny was separated from the fortress containing this false divinity by a desert of 
rly days’ journey, notorious for want of water and the difficulty of its roads, which 
re frequently covered by the sands. The sultan Mahmud having selected thirty 
tusand horsemen out of his numerous army and spent an immense sum on their 
aipment, marched with them against the fortress, which they found to be strongly 
tified. After a siege of three days, they carried it and entered into the house of 
i idol. Around its throne, they remarked a great number of idols, made of gold 
1 ornamented with every variety of precious stones. According to the Hindoos, 
jse were angels. The Moslims burned the idol, and found in its ears upwards of 
rty rings. Mahmud asked the people the meaning of those rings, and was informed 
at each of them represented one thousand years of adoration ; believing, as they did, 
the eternity of the world, they pretended that their idol had been worshipped 
ring more than thirty thousand years, and that a ring was placed in its ear at 
; expiration of each thousand years’ worship. The details on this subject would 
id us however loo far. Our shaikh Ibn al-Athir ( vol. II. p. 288) states in his His- 
■y, under the year 414, that a king of one of the fortresses in India made him 
ahmM ) a great number of presents, one of which was a bird in the form of a 
ve, the eyes of which watered when poisoned food was served at table. This 
ter, on flowing out, changed into stone, which, when rubbed and applied to the 
dest wounds, healed them up.—The learned Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
bbar al-Otbi composed on the life of Mahmud a celebrated work, called al-Yamini (5). 
wards the commencement of this history he says : “He reigned over the East 
and its two extremities; over the bosom of the universe and its two arms; and that 
for the purpose of ranging the fourth climate, with the contiguous portions of the 
third and the fifth, under the rule of his empire;—of getting its ample kingdoms 
and extended states into the grasp of his possession;—of reducing its emirs and 
grandees with royal titles under his sway as tributaries;—of making them take 
refuge from the strokes of fortune under the shade of his empire and his govern¬ 
ment;—of humbling the monarchs of the earth before his might;—of filling 
them with the dread of his majesty;—of making them apprehend the suddenness 
of his attacks, though distant their abodes, and despite the intervention of moun¬ 
tains and valleys;—of forcing the Hindoos to hide in the bosom of the earth at 
the mention of his name, and of making them shudder before the blasts coming 
from his country;—for, from the time of his quitting the cradle and leaving the 
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“ breast,—from the moment that speech undid the knot of his tongue and that he 
“ could express his thoughts without the aid of signs, he occupied his tongue 
“ with prayer and with the Koran, enflamed his soul with the love of the sword and 
“ the spear, extended his ambition towards the highest aims, and fixed his wishes 
“ on the governing of the universe. With his companions, his sports were serious, 
“ his toils incessant; grieving over that of which he had no knowledge till be knew 
“ it well, sad before difficulties till he smoothed them by main force (6).”—-The 
Imam al-Haramain ( vol. II. p. 120) mentions, in his work entitled Mughith al-Khalk 
fi Ikhti&r il-Ahakk ( assislrr of God’s creatures in the selection of what is fittest ), that 
the sultan Mahmud followed the rite of the imdm Abu Hanifa, and, being zealously 
devoted to the study of the Traditions, the shaikhs used to teach them in his pre¬ 
sence and expound to him their meaning when required. Perceiving that the greater 
part of those sayings agreed (in their prescriptions ) with the doctrines-of the imdm 
as-Shafi (vol. II. p. 569), he conceived doubts ( respecting the excellence of the rite 
which he professed) and convoked in Marw a meeting of Shafife and Hanifite juris¬ 
consults for the purpose of obtaining-their opinion on the relative merits of the two 
systems. These doctors agreed that a prayer of two rakas should be said in the 
presence of the sultan, first according to the rite of as-Shafi and then according to 
the rite of Abu Hanifa, so that he might examine and reflect, and choose that which 
was the better. These prayers were said by al-Kaffal al-Marwazi (vol. II. p. 26), who 
commenced by a complete purification and the fulfilment of all the conditions re¬ 
quisite (for the validity of the prayer), such as the purification, the sulra (7), and the 
turning towards the kibla : he then proceeded with the main points ( ark&n ), the pos¬ 
tures ( hiyal ), the consecrated usages (sunan), the acts prescribed by decorum ( dddb ), 
and those imposed as obligations ( faraid ), accomplishing them all fully and per¬ 
fectly; this being the only manner of prayer authorised by as-Shafi. He then com¬ 
menced a prayer of two rakas such as was allowed by Abu Hanifa, and, having clothed 
himself in the curried skin of a dog (8), and daubed one fourth of his body with 
an impure matter (9), he made an ablution with date wine (10); (being in the heart 
of summer and in the country, he was soon surrounded by flies and gnats;) after 
performing the ablution in the contrary way (11), he turned towards the kibla and 
began the prayer without having manifested the intention of doing so whilst making 
the purification (12); he then pronounced the takbir in Persian, after which he read 
this verse of the Koran in Persian : Du bergek sebz (13) and stooped his head to the 
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ground twice, like a cock picking up corn (14), without leaving any interval between 
these motions and without making the prostration; he next pronounced the profes¬ 
sion of faith ( tashahhud ) and finished by breaking wind backwards (15), without even 
marking the intention of pronouncing the salutation. “ Such,” said he, “ 0 sul¬ 
tan ! is Abu Hanifa’s mode of prayer.” The prince replied : “ If it be not so, 1 

“ shall put you to death, for no religious man would authorise such a prayer.” 
The Hanifite doctors denied it to be their master’s, on which al-Kaffal ordered Abu 
Hanifa's books to be brought in, and the sultan directed a Christian scribe to read 
aloud the system of each im&m. It was then found that the mode of prayer as re¬ 
presented by al-Kaffal was really authorised by Abu Hanifa; and the sultan aban¬ 
doned the Hanifite rite for that of as-Shafi. So far the Imam al-Haramain.—The 
sultan Mahmud was distinguished for his meritorious acts and the virtue of his con¬ 
duct. His birth took place on the 9th of Muharram, A. H. 361 (Nov. A. D. 971), 
and he died in the month of the second Rabi, or on the 11th of Safar, A, H. 421 
(April, A. D. 1030), at Ghazna. Some place his death in the year 422. His son 
Muhammad, whom he bad designated as his successor, then mounted the throne, and 
united in his favour the vows of all classes by a prodigal distribution of donations. 
When he had established his power, he received an embassy from his brother Abu 
Said Masud, who happened to be absent when their father died and had then set out 
from Naisapur. The courage of Masud and his highly dignified bearing gained him 
the hearts of the people, and, as he pretended that the im&m al-Kadir billah had 
invested him with the government of Khorasan and conferred on him the title of 
an-Nasir li-Din illah [the champion of God’s religion ) with the pelisse, the collar, and 
the bracelets, he succeeded in forming a strong party, whilst his brother Muhammad 
neglected the administration of the state and plunged into a life of pleasure. The 
troops, having at length resolved on dethroning him and transferring the supreme 
authority to Masud, arrested Muhammad and imprisoned him in a fortress. 
The emir Masud then obtained possession of the kingdom, and had numerous 
encounters, too long to relate, with the Seljukides. In the life of al-Motamid Ibn 
Abbad we have related the dream concerning Masud (16), and to that article we re¬ 
fer the reader. He was slain in the year 430 (A. D. 1038-9) (17), and his empire 
fell into Hie possession of the Seljukides. Of these events we have already given a 
sketch in the life of Toghrul Bek, the Seljukide (p. 224 of this vol.), and related 
Masud’s conduct towards them, with the manner in which he conquered the em- 
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pire.—Pronounce Subuktxkin .—The words du bergelc sebz signify two (small) green 
leaves, and this is the meaning of the word mudhdmmatdni which occcurs in the 
Koran (18). 


(1) Who was general of the armies of Khorlsln, according to the historian al-Otbi, in his Yamlni. 

(2) Or Pdi Tuz. according to the MS. of al-Olbi. 

(3) Korin, sfirat 23, verse 28. 

(4) See vol. I. p. 49. 

(5) See p. 266 of this volume, note (17), where, in some copies, the title of al-Otbi’s work is incor¬ 
rectly transcribed al- Yamani. The Hibliotheque impiriule possesses two ancient and excellent MSS. of the 
Yamint. It is with shreds and scraps of this w ork that lbn Khallikln has composed the greater part of the 
present article. 

(6) This is not an unfair specimen of al-Otbi’s inflated style. The whole book is written in the same strain. 

(7) The sutra means any object put up before a person engaged in prayer, so as to prevent others from 
intruding on his devotions; it may be a stone, a pillow, a spear, a sabre, a lamp, etc. 

(8) According to the Hanifite doctrine, the tanned skin of every animal, except the hog, is pure.—(See 
d'Ohsson’s Tab. gin. de I'Emp. Oth. tome II. p. 32.) 

(9) The excrements of every animal not fit for food invalidate the prayer, if they cover more than one fourth 
of the body, or of the dress, or of the oratory.—(Hanifite doctrine, in d’Ohsson, tome II. p. 9.) 

(10) The expressed juice of every plant and fruit is impure, except the juice of the date ( nabld ), says Abil 
Hanifa. A tradition on this matter is set forth in the Mishkat al-Masdbih, translationofMatthews, vol. I. p.108. 

(11) The regular mode of making the ablution will be found in d’Ohsson, tome II. p. 14. 

(12) See on the niya or intention, what d’Ohsson says in his Tab. gin. tome II. p. 75. 

(13) These words mean two green leaves. They are a very inadequate translation of the word 

which alone forms the 64th verse of the 55th sfirat of the Korin. The final k of bergek I suppose to be the 
sign of the diminutive. In the Hanifite law-bcoks, it is laid down that at least three verses of the Korin 
should be recited during the prayer. Perhaps Abu Hanifa may have said that three words of it sufficed. The 
Shafites do not admit the validity of the prayer in which the passages of the Korin are pronounced in any 
other language than Arabic. 

(14) This is however condemned by Muhammad (see Matthew’s Miskhdt, vol I. p. 186) and by the Hani- 
fites themselves (see d’Ohsson, tome II. p. 89). 

(15) Had the prayer not been already finished, this alone would have rendered it invalid.—In the Nazm 
al-Jumdn, a treatise on the Hanifite sect by lbn Dokmlk, MS. of the Hibliotheque impiriale , No. 741,fol,136, 
will be lound a refutation of this anecdote. The author attributes to the Shafites the ridiculous form of prayer 
which gave such scandal to the sultan, who, says he, was induced by their unfair conduct to become a Hane- 
fite. He mentions there that Yamin ad-Dawlat composed a treatise on Hanifite jurisprudence, entitled Kitdb 
at-Tafrld, a work which bears a high reputation in Ghazna, India, and Sind. Ibn Dokmlk’s refutation does 
not appear to me conclusive. The MS. in question is in the handwriting of the author. 

(16) This anecdote is not to be found in any of our MSS. 

(17) In 432, according to Abfi’1-Fedl and Ibn al-Athir. 

(18) Mudhdmmatdni signifies two gardens of a dark green colour. 
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MAHMUD TEE SBUUKiM. 


Abu ’l-K&sim Mahmaud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shall Ibn Alp Arslan as- 
Seljflkip surnamed Mughith ad-Din [assisted of religion ) s was one of She most illus¬ 
trious monarchs oil the Seljuk dynasty. We have already spoken of his father 
[p. 232 of this vol.) And some of his relatives, and, in the sequel, we shall notice 
his grandfather and othejr members of She sapie family. Im the life of al-Aziz (fz4z 
ad-Din) Abu Nasr Abmad Ibn Hamid al-Ispahani {vol. 1. p. fl'fO)*, She uncle of the 
kdtib Umad ad-Din (p. 300 of this vol.), we have mentioned some facts concerning 
hisra. Abu ’1-IAasim Mahmud obtained the sultanate on the death of hi? father, and, 
on Friday, the 23rd of Muharram, A. H. 5A2 (May, A. D. 1118), in She khaljfate 
of al-Mustazliir billah, prayers were offered up for him in the city of Baghdad, ac¬ 
cording to the custom {of that court ) with regard So the Seljuk rnonarchs. He had 
then attained She age of puberty, was foil of liveliness and intelligence, and well 
versed in Arabic; he knew by heart a great quantity of poetry and proverbs; in 
history and biography he displayed considerable acquirements and he manifested a 
strong predilection for men of learning and virtue. The poet Hais-Bais {vol. L 
p. 559) went from Irak for She purpose of seeing him, and celebrated his praises in 
the well-known kasida rhyming in d, which begins thus. 

Unsaddle the camels, now emaciated and submissive to the rein, and let them feed; long has 
been thy nocturnal march, and the deserts complain under the heavy tread of thy caravan. 
O yon who travel by night I fear no longer sterility or danger; {here) the shrubs are tender 
and the sultan is BfahmQd. By the awe which he inspires, extremes, as II am told, are united; 
and, in the narrow path leading to the fountain; the sheep and the wolf walk together. 

For this long arid brilliant poem he received from (she sultans an .Ample recom¬ 
pense. Mahmud married successively the two daughters of Ms uncle, Abe,sultan 
Sisjjar (v&h I p. ®0Q), as we have already mentioned an She^jife of cl-Azts al-Hspa- 
hani. Towards the end of his reign, the empire was mush enfeebled and Its reve¬ 
nues were so .gire&tly reduced that, one day, befog unable (1® furnish the necessary 
funds to She brewer \ef the palace), be ordered some of She {empty} treasure- 
chests to be given asm, Ahat he migbhsell them and purchase whafi Ji® ratpaired. A 
vox., in. 43 
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short time before his death, Mahmud went to Baghdad, and on his return, he fell 
sick on the way. His malady having increased in violence, he died on Thursday, 
the 15th of Shawwal, A. H. 525 (10th September, A. D. 1131). lbn al-Azrak al- 
Fariki (1) states, in his History, that he died on the 15th of ShawwiH, A. H. 524, at 
the very gate of Ispahan. He was buried in that city and had for successor his bro¬ 
ther Toghrul Bek. This prince died A. H. 527, and his brother Masud succeeded 
to the throne. We shall give his life. Muhammad Shah, the son of Mahmud lbn 
Muhammad, was the same who besieged Baghdad with Zain ad-Din Abu T-Hasan Ali 
lbn Baktikin, the prince of Arbela, in the year 552 (A. D. 1157), or 553, according 
to the statement made by our shaikh lbn al-Athir ( vol. II. p. 288), in his lesser 
historical work, entitled al-AtdbeM (2). Muhammad Shah died in the month of Zu 
'1-Hijja, A. H. 554 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 1159-60). We have marked the date of Zain 
ad-Din’s death in our article on his son Muzaffar ad-Din, prince of Arbela [vol. 11. 
p. 535). Muhammad Shah died ohtside the walls of Hamadan; he, was born in the 
month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 522 (April-May, A. D. 1128). 


(1) See farther on, in the life of Masud as-Saljhki. 

(2) This is a history of the Atabeks of Mosul. 


AL-MALIK AL-AAD1L NUR AD-DIN. 


Abu ’1-Kasim Mahmud, surnamed al-Malik al-Aadil [the just prince ) Nur ad-Din 
(light of religion ), was the son of Imad ad-Din Zinki (vol. I. p. 539), the son of Ak- 
Sunkur (vol. I. p. 225). On the death of his father at the siege of Kalat Jaabar, 
he was serving under his orders, and Salah ad-Din Muhammad lbn Aiyub al-Yaghi- 
s&ni (vol. 1. p. 540), having then passed into his service, he marched with the Syrian 
army to Aleppo and occupied that city the same year, whilst his brother Saif ad-Din 
Ghazi (vol. II. p. 440) took possession of the city and province of Mosul. On the 
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third of Safar, A. H. 549 (April, A. D. 1154), Nur ad-Din laid siege to Damascus, 
which was then under the rule of Mujir ad-Din Abu Said Abek, the son of Jamal ad- 
Din Muhammad, the son of Taj al-Muluk Buri, the son of Zahir ad-Din Toghlikin, 
the atdbek of the prince Dukak (1), the son of Tutush, and, on Sunday, the 9th of 
the same month, he occupied the city and gave Emessa to Mujir ad-Din Abek in ex¬ 
change. He subsequently deprived Abek of Emessa and bestowed on him the town of 
Balis. Abek removed thither, and after residing there for some time, he proceeded 
to Baghdad, in the reign of the imdm al-Muktafi ( li amr illah), and obtained from 
that khalif a pension for his support. The atdbek Moin ad-Din (Aner) Ibn Abd Allah 
was an enfranchised slave of Toghtikin (vol. /. p. 274), Abek’s great-grandfather. 
Nur ad-Din then subdued the other cities of Syria, such as Hamat and Baalbek, of 
which he rebuilt the walls, and he occupied the places intervening between those 
two capitals and Manbej, of which he also obtained possession. He took besides a 
number of fortresses on the frontiers of Asia Minor, such as Marash and Bahasna, 
the former in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 568 (June-July, A. D. 1173), and 
the latter in Zu ’l-Hijja of the same year (July-Aug.). Towards the end of the 
month of Ramadan, A. H. 559 (August, A. D. 1164), he had reduced Harim, in the 
country ( under the domination) of the Franks and taken besides upwards of fifty for¬ 
tresses, amongst which were Azaz and Banias. He then sent the emir Asad ad-Din 
Shirkuh (vol. I. p. 626) three times into Egypt, and in the third, the sultan Salah 
ad-Din, whom he established as lieutenant in that country, had Nur ad-Din’s name 
struck on the coinage and pronounced in the public prayer ( khotba ). Of this event 
we need not enter into further particulars, as we give a fuller account of it in our 
notice on the sultan Salah ad-Din. Nur ad-Din was a just monarch, pious and de¬ 
vout, a strict observer of the law, partial to virtuous men, a firm champion in the 
cause of God, and indefatigable in works of charity. He built colleges in all the 
great cities of Syria, such as Damascus, Aleppo, Hamat, Emessa, Baalbek, Manbej, 
and ar-Rahaba, as we have already stated in the life of Sharaf ad-Din lbn Abi Usrun 
(vol. II. p. 33): in Mosul he erected the mosque ( called , after him) al-Jami an-Nuri; 
in Hamat, another, the same which stands on the bank of the Orontes; in Edessa, 
another; in Manbej, another; and in Damascus, an hospital and a Tradition school 
(ddr al-Hadith). His merits, monuments, and glorious deeds surpass description. 
On account of the proximity of their respective states, a number of letters and con¬ 
ferences passed between him and Abu '1-Hasan Sinan lbn Sulaiman Ibn Muham- 
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mad, surnamed Rashid ad-Din, lord of the Ismailian fortresses, chief of the B4tinites 
of Syria, and the person from whom the Sinanian sect took its name. At one time, 
Nur ad-Din was under the necessity of writing him a threatening letter, to which he 
received from Sinan the following answer, in verse and prose : 

“ O you who threaten us with the stroke of the sword! may my power never rise again if 
“ once overthrown by you! A pigeon dares to threaten the hawk! the hyenas of the desert 
“ are roused against the lions! You stop the mouth of the serpent with your finger; let the 
“ pain which has befallen your finger suffice you. 

“ We have examined your letter in sum and in detail, and have well appreciated 
“ the words and deeds with which it threatens us. Admire the fly buzzing at the 
“ ear of the elephant I and the gnat which is counted as an emblem (of littleness) (2)! 
“ Already, before you, other people have held a similar discourse, but we hurled 
“ destruction upon them, and they had none to assist them ! Do you mean to op- 
“ pose the truth and uphold falsehood? They who act perversely shall know the 
“ fate which awaits them I As for your words, that you will cut off my head and 
“ tear my fortresses from the firm mountains which sustain them, know that these 
“ are delusive thoughts, vain imaginations; for the substance is not destroyed by 
“ the disparition of its accidents, neither is the soul dissolved by the maladies of the 
“ body. How wide the difference between strong and weak, between noble and 
“ vilel But, to return to things external and sensible from things internal and 
“ intellectual, (we shall say that) we have an example in the blessed Prophet, by 
“ whom were pronounced these words : ‘ Never was a prophet afflicted as 1 have 

“ ‘ been; ’ and you well know what befel his race, his family, and followers. Ci'r- 
“ cumstances have not changed; things are not altered; and praise be unto God in 
“ the beginning and the end! inasmuch as we are the oppressed, not the oppressors, 
“ the offended, not the offenders; but, when the truth cometh, falsehood disappears, 
“ for falsehood fleeleth away l You well know our external stale, the character of 
“ our men, the sort of food for which they long, and for which they offer them- 
“ selves to the abyss of death. Say : wish then for death if you speak true. But 
“ they will never wish for it on account of what their hands have already wrought, 
“ and God well knoweth the perverse (3). In a common and current proverb it is 
•“ said: Is a goose to be threatened with (being cast into) the river? Prepare 
“ therefore a tunic against misfortune and a cloak against affliction; for evils of your 
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“ 0w n doing shall prevail against you; you shall feel convinced that (they proceeded 
,s from yourself, and that you were like the animal which scraped with his hoof 
till ill found its death (4)„ and like him who cut of his nose with his own hand. 
“ To effect this will not be difficult for God.” H transcribed this epistle from a copy 
in the handwriting of al-Kadi T-Fadil {ml. 11. p. Ill), kit, in another copy of the 
same document, 11 found the 1 following additional passage: “ When yon have 
V read this our letter, aspect to see us and be prepared; read also the commencement 
“ of the Bee and the end of SU (5)=”—The truth is that this letter was addressed |o 
the sultan Salah adOin Ibn Tusuf Ibrl Aipib.—In other copies, It fop?d the follo¬ 
wing verse pined to those given above : 

Let men beware of an event dreadful by its terrors, an event which I never beard that any 
dare await. 

A'-.ether time, when a coldness arose between them, Siiian wrote him the follo¬ 
wing lines : 

By our means you obtained this empire, so that your house was rooted in it, and its columns 
were exalted; yet yon shoot at us an arrow fashioned by ourselves; it grew in our own plan¬ 
tations, and with us it received its poiist. 

Qf Nur ad-Dun’s conduct we shall only say, that it was adorned by many merito¬ 
rious deeds. His birth took place on Sunday,, the fl^th of Shawwal, A. M. 511 
(flUth February, A, Do i 118), aft the hour of sunrise, and he died of a quinsy,, oa 
Wednesday, the 11th of Shawwal, A. H. 5S9 (115th May, A. D. ill?A), in the cita¬ 
del of Damascus. His physicians advised blood-letting, but he refused, and such 
was the awe which he inspired, that none dared to expostulate with him. He was 
buried in the apartment of the citadel which served him as a sitting-room and a 
bed-chamber. His corpse was subsequently removed to a mausoleum erected in the 
college which he had founded near the entrance of the Suk al-Khawwasm [the bazar 
of, the workers in palm-leaves). 1 heard a number of She Damascus people say that 
prayers offered up at his tonal) received their fulfMmenS, and, having wished to prove 
the fact, I founjd it to be true. ..Oar shaikh Has ad-EIn AM IFasan Ali Ibn al-AlMr 
(vol, EE. ,p. 288) says, in his great historical work, the Kdtpil, under the year S58, 
that Kur ad-Bim having encamped, that year, in al-Bukaiya [the little plain) at the 
foot of Hisa al-AkrM (6), with She intention of besieging that (fortress and then 
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marching against Tripoli, a great number of Franks assembled and attacked him one 
day, unexpectedly, without giving the Moslims sufficient time to prepare for the en¬ 
counter. His troops were put to flight, but he succeeded in making his escape. 
This combat is generally designated as the Combat of al-Bukaiya. Having halted at 
the lake of Kadas, near Emessa, at the distance of about four parasangs from the 
Franks, he sent to Aleppo and other cities for large sums of money, which enabled 
him to recruit his army. He then returned against the enemy and fully avenged 
his defeat. One of his companions having, at that time, observed to him that he 
might advantageously apply to his own use, under the present circumstances, the 
numerous pensions, alms, and gifts allowed to the jurisconsults, the sHjis, and the 
koran -readers, he flew into a violent passion, and said : “By Allah! 1 expect assis- 
“ tanee from them and no others! It is through the feeble among you that you rc- 
“ ceive sustenance and aid (7). How could I possibly suspend the donations given 
“ to people who combat for me with arrows which miss not the mark, even when I 
“ am sleeping in my bed? and that for the purpose of bestowing them on persons 
“ who combat for me with arrows which sometimes strike and sometimes miss! 
“ Those people have a right to a share out of the public treasury; how then could 
“ I legally transfer that share to others?” Nur ad-Din was of a tawny complexion, 
a lofty stature, and a handsome countenance; he had no hair on any part of his face 
except the chin. He designated as successor his son al-Malik as-Salih Imad ad-Din 
Ismail, a boy eleven years old, who, in consequence, succeeded to the supreme autho¬ 
rity on his death, and removed from Damascus to Aleppo. He entered the citadel 
of that place on Friday, the first of Muharram, 570 (Aug. A. D. 1174), and the 
sultan Salah ad-Din then left Egypt and occupied Damascus and other places of Sy¬ 
ria. Al-Malik as-Salih retained Aleppo only, and continued to reside there till his 
death. This event took place on Friday, the 25th of the first Jumada, A. H. 577 
(6th October, A. D. 1181). It is said that he had not yet attained his twentieth year. 
His illness commenced on the 9th of Rajab, and, on the first day of the first Jumada, 
he was attacked by an inflammation in the bowels. His death created a profond sen¬ 
sation and general regret, on account of his beneficence and his virtues. He was 
interred in the Station ( al-MaMm ), within the citadel, but his body was afterwards 
removed to the rib&t ( vol . I. p. 159) bearing his name and situated at the foot of the 
ciladeh This ribdt has a great reputation in Aleppo.—Mujir ad-Din Abek died, 
A. H. 564 (A. D. 1168-9), in Baghdad, and was interred in his own house; so 1 
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fourad in written among some rough motes in my own Isaniwrlitting; hut God knows if 
the indicatiom bs correct. Ee was horn at Baalbek ora Friday, the 8th of Shasban, 
A. E. 534 (a»th Blarch, A. JD. MW). 

(i) Such is the correct pronunciation of this name, which has been incorrectly transcribed Dakdk in the life 
of Tutush. See vol. I. pp. 273 and 274. 

(8) KorAn, stoat 2, verse 24. 

(3) KorAn,. stoat 2, verses 88 and 89. The other passages in italics are taken from the same book, shrat 26, 
•verse 228, and stoat 17, verse 88, 

(4) An Arab caught a gazelle and .goeight an instrument to kill it. The animal, in straggling, scraped up 
the sand with its foot and laid bare a knife; with this the Arab put it to death. See Frey tag’s tfaiddni, 
iome II. p„ 3 89. 

(5) The riei, the 16 th stoat of the Koran, begins thus : “ The sentence of God will surely come to be axe- 
“ cisted! ” and Sdd, the $8th stoat, conctades with these words: And ye shall surely know what is deli- 
“ vered therein to be true, after a season.” 

(8) Hisn al-Akrdd (fA« Castle of the Kurds) was situated on a peak of Mount Lebanon, half way between 
Tripoli and Emessa. , 

(7) This is one of Muhammad’s sayings. D’Ohssor has quoted it in his Tab, gin . de I'Smp, Oth., toms EI S 
page 242. 


MAE WAN IBN ABI EAFSA. 


AM ’s-Sinmt, or Abu 'I-Hindam, Marwan Ibn Afei Eafsa Sislaimara llbn Yahya I bn 
Abi Eafsa Yazid, a celebrated poet, was the graradsora of Abu Hafsa, the tmtwh of 
larw&a ibn al-Eakam llbn Abi ’1-Aasi the Omaiyide. Abu Hafsa’s master granted 
him hits freedom ora the 06t/ of the Emse (1), So recompense him for the courage 
wMeh be displayed ora that occasion. It is said that Abu Safes was a Jewish physi¬ 
cian, arad that he made Ms profession of Islamism to the Maalif ©tlnnuan libra Aff&a, 
or, by another account, So Marwlra' libra al-Hakam. The people off Medina say, how¬ 
ever, tlnat he was a mmsh to as-Sarrmel Ibn Mdiya, the Jew so famous for his good 
f®5th s and whose conduct with respeat to Amro ’1-Kaas Ibn Hujr, She well-known poeft, 
acquired him sneh celebrity (%). TThsy state also tbafi Abu Eafsa was made prisoner. 
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when a boy, at the capture of Istakhar, and that Othman lbn Affan, who pur¬ 
chased him, gave him as a present to Marwan lbn al-Hakam.—Marwan Ibn Abi 
Hafsa, the poet of whom we now speak, was a native of al-Yamama [in Arabia). 
Having proceeded to Baghdad, he celebrated the praises of (the khalifs) al-Mahdi 
and Harun ar-Rashid, and conciliated the favour of the latter by satirizing the de¬ 
scendants of Ali. He was a good poet, and ranked with the first and the ablest 
masters in that art. Abti ’1-Abbas Abd Allah lbn al-Motazz (vol. II. p. 41) mentions 
him in the Tabakdt as-Shuward and says: “ The best piece uttered by Marwan is 

' “ the brilliant kasida rhyming in l ( al-L&miya ), composed by him in honour of Maan 
“ lbn Zaida as-Shaibani (3); by this production he surpassed all the poets of his 
“ time. It is said that he received from Maan, in recompense, an incalculable sum 
“ of money, and that none of the former poets ever gained so much by their art as 
“ he. On one occasion, he was presented, by a certain khalif, with three hundred 
“ thousand pieces of silver for a single verse.” His kasida, the Lamiya, contains 
upwards of sixty verses, and were it not so long, I should insert in here. I cannot, 
however, omit the following extract from the eulogistic portion of the poem : 

In the day of battle, the sons of Matar (4) are like lions ( protecting ) their whelps in the 
valley of Khaffftn (5). It is they who defend their clients, and their clients ( live as secure 
from danger) as if they were lodged among the stars. (Maan) avoids pronouncing the word 
‘ no, ’ when he is asked a favour; ‘ no’ seems to be for him a word forbidden. We confound 
his conduct in the day of battle with his conduct in the day of beneficence (6), so that we know 
not which is the fairer : is it the day of his overflowing liberality? is it the day of his prowess? 
Nay, each of them is brilliant and glorious! Noble princes they are in islamic times; and their 
oldest progenitors had no rivals in the ancient days of paganism. They are the people who 
execute when they promise, who answer when called on, and who give in abundance when 
they bestow. The bravest warriors cannot achieve such deeds as theirs (7), even though they 
displayed the greatest firmness under the vicissitudes of fortune. Three (chiefs they are) 
whose foreheads are equal to te mountains (in majesty), and whose prudence would outweigh 
them. 

This is certainly lawful magic (8), exquisite both in style and thought! the author 
really deserves to be ranked not only above the poets his contemporaries, but above 
many others besides. His eulogiums on Maan, and the elegies which he composed 
on his death, abound with striking ideas. Of these pieces we shall give specimens 
in the life of Maan. Ibn ail-Motazz states also that the following anecdote was rela¬ 
ted by Shurahil, the son of Maan : “I met Yahya Ibn KMlid the Barmekide, on 
“ the road to Mekka, whither he was going to perform the pilgrimage with the kddi 
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,c Abt) Yusuf al-Hanafi (9). He was borne in a kubba (10), beimg sealed in one sidle 
" of it, and AM Yusuf in the other. 1 was riding by the side of the kubba when 
“ a well-dressed Arab of the tribe of Asad carfte forward-and recited to Yahya a 
“ piece of verse. One line of the poem excited Yahya’s animadversion, and he ex- 
“ claimed : ’Hid I not forbid thee, man f to employ a verse such as that?’ He 
“ them added : ’ 0 brother of the sons of Asad! when thou utterest verses, let them 

<f e be like the verses of him who said : In iheday of battle, the sons of Malar, etc., 
“ e repeating the Ldmiya just mentioned. The Mdi Abu Yusuf expressed great 
“ ‘ admiration on hearing the verses, and said to Yahya : ’ Tell me, Abu ’1-Fadl, 
“ ‘ who was the author of that piece.’ Yahya replied : ’ It was composed by Mar- 
“ * wan Ibn AM Hafsa in praise of'the father of the youth now riding by the side 
“ ‘ of our kubba. ’ I was then mounted om a blood horse which belonged to me, 
“ and AM Yusuf gazed at me and said : ’Who art thou, young man? May God 
“ ‘ favour ihee and prolong thy life !' 3 replied : * I am Shmrahil, the son of 

“ Maai> Ibn Zaida as-Shajbani. ’ And 3 declare, by Allah 1 that I never felt such 
“ pleasure and satisfaction as at that moment. ” — It is related that a son of Marwam 
Ibn Abi Hafsa went to see Shmrahil, the son of Maan, and recited to him these limes: 

Shnrahil, son of Maan (11), son of ZSuda! most generous of men, Arabs or foreigners 1 Thy 
father gave mine wealth enough for his subsistence; give me as much as thy father gave to 
mine. My father never stopped in a country where thy father was, but he received from him 
a talent fkintar) of gold. 

Shmr&hfi immediately bestowed on him a talent of gold,—An anecdote similar 
to the foregoing is related of Abu Muiaika Jarwal Ibn Aus, generally known by the 
appellation of al-Hufaiya [wL L p. 209): this celebrated poet, havingbeen imprisoned 
by [the kkalif ) Omar Ibn al Ibatlab for the virulence of his tongue and bis jprojpem- 
pjjty to satire, addressed the following lines to Omar from the place of his comfine- 
inert : 

What wilt thorn say to the famished nestings in the parehed and barren Zu Marakh (12)? 
Thou hast cast their purveyor into a dungeon; hav® pity I and th® blessing of ©od he upon 
thee, O Omar 1 Thou art the iw&vn to whom (the people, on the death of its roaster, confided! 
the keys of authority (13), When they raised the® to that post, jt was not for thy own advan¬ 
tage, but for theirs. 

Oraiar dhem set- him free, on condition that tie would aktain from satire, aiad al- 

M 


vet., m. 
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Hutaiya said to him : “ Commander of the faithful! give me a letter for Alkama Ibn 

“ Olatha (14), since thou hast hindered me from gaining a livelihood bymy verses. ” 
—Alkama, a man celebrated for his beneficence, was then residing in the province 
of Hauran : Ibn al-Kalbi (15) says, in his Jamhara tan-Nisab : “ Alkama was the 

“ son of Olatha Ibn Auf Ibn Rabia Ibn Jaafar Ibn Kilab Ibn Rabia Ibn Aamir Ibn 
“ Sasaa Ibn Moawia Ibn Bakr Ibn Hawazin. His ancestor Rabia Ibn Jaafar was 
“ surnamed al-Ahwas ( narrow eyo) on account of the smallnessof his eyes. Alkama 
“ had been appointed governor of Hauran by Omar (16), and he died there. ” — 
Omar refused to grant al-Hutaiya’s request, but a person having said to him : “Com- 
“ manderof the faithful! it can do you no harm to give him a letter; Alkama is 
“ not one of your provincial governors, that you should fear to incur censure (17). 
“ Consider that this is a Moslim who merely requess ta recommendation from you to 
“ Alkama. ” Omar having then written a letter conformable to al-Hutaiya’s wishes, 
the poet set off with it, but found, on his arrival, that Alkama was dead, and met 
the people returning from the funeral. Seeing Alkama’s son among them, he went 
up to him and recited these lines : 

O how excellent that man of the family of Jaafar whom, yestereven, in Hauran (death), 
entangled in its toils! Whilst thou livest, I shall not be weary of my life; wert thou to die, 
life would be joyless for me; and, if I meet thee in good health, a few days only separate me 
from riches. 

Alkama’s son here said to him : How much dost thou think that [my father) 
“ Alkama would have given thee, hadst thou found him alive? ”—“ One hundred 
“ female camels, ” replied the poet, “ each of them followed by a young one. ” 
The other bestowed on him the expected present. I found the two last verses in 
the diwdn of Ziad Ibn Moawia Ibn Jabir, surnamed an-Nabigha ad-Dubyani (18); 
they occur in an elegy composed by him on the death of an-Noman Ibn Abi Shamir 
al-Ghassani (19).—The adventures of Ibn Abi Hafsa and the anecdotes told of him 
are very numerous, but it is needless to dilate upon the suject. His birth took place 
in the year 105 (A. D. 723-4), and his death in A.H. 181 (A. D. 797-8)—some say, 
182—at Baghdad. He was interred in the cemetery of Nasr Ibn Malik al-Khuzai.— 
His grandson, Marvan al-Asghar [the younger) Abu ’s-Simt, the son of Abu ’1-Junub, 
the son of Marwan al-Akbar (the elder ), him of whom we have just spoken, was one 
of the most celebrated and eminent poets of his time. Al-Mubarrad ( p . 31 of this 
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voL), in hns Kamil, gives a short notice ©hi AM ar Rahman, She son of Hassap Hbn 
IThibit (20), in which he says : “ It is related Shat AM ai-Eahmaim, having been 
“ stung by a wasp, went crying to his father, who asked whst was the matter. He 
46 replied : ‘ 1 have been sSung by a flying thing, dressed, as it were, in a double 
84 ‘ cloak of striped cloth.’— 8 By Allah! ’ exclaimed the father, 1 thou hast there 
54 4 pronounced a verse (211). ’ ”—He then adds : “ The family which had the great" 
“ est skill in poetry was that of Hassan, for it produced six persons, in succession, 
48 all of them poets; they were : Said, his father AM ar-Rahman, his father Has- 
80 s&n, his father Thabit, his father al-Mundir, and his father Bizam. After them 
45 came the family of Abu Hafsa, the members of which inherited a talent for poetry, 
48 from father to son. Yahya the son of Abu Hafsa (the elder), was sumaraed Abu 
“ Jamil; his mother, Tahys (?) was the daughter of Mairamn, or, according to an- 
a< other statement, of an-Nalhiglba a5-Jaads^©oi./. p A56); assdl to Shis circumstance 
44 is attributed the transmission of a faculty for poetry into the family of Abu Hafsa, 
44 All’these persons could touch the point of their nose with their tongue, -and this 
41 denotes a talent for speaking with elegance and precision. ” God knows how far 
that may he true! 


(!) By the Day of the House {Yaum ad-Ddr) is meant the day in which the khalif Othmin was murdered. 
He had shut himself up in his house and sustained a siege of fifty or sixty days, but the insurgents finally 
broke in and put him to death. Marwdn Ibn ai-Hakam, with al-Hasan and al=Hosain, the sons of Ali, assisted 
by a body of slaves, fought in Othm&m’s defence, but their efforts were unavailing. The injudicious counsels 
of MatfwAn, who had great influence over OthnaSn, mainly contributed to this revolt. 

(2) See Rasmussen's Additamenta ad-Hist, Ar, p. ft4 5 AM ’M?ed&, Bid, anteistamica, p, Sg§j Frayteg’s 
Maidrni, tome If. p . 828, and M. Caussin de Perceval’s Mssai sur VHMoirt des AraSes. ■- 

(3) His life will be found in this volume. 

(4) Matar was one of Maan’s ancestors. 

( 5 ) Khaff&n, a place near Kftfa, was noted for being infested by lions. 

( 6 ) Literally : His two days are so like each other th®. we confound them. 

(7) Literally : The doers cannot do their deeds. 

( 8 ) Fine poetry is called by the Arabs lawful magic. 

(9) His life will he Sound in the fourth volume. 

(i 0 ) The vehicle here called a Kubba (dome, cupola t alcoas) consisted apparently of two seats, one on eaah 
side of a camel, and both seats under the same canopy. 

(11) In this vers® we must read | jA, to obtain the measure, 

( 12 ) Literally: To the nestlings wish red crops in the waterless and treelessZil Maralkh. 

(13) Literally: Of prohibitions. 
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(14) See, for the history of this Arab chieftain, M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur I’histoirc des Arabia. 

(15) The life of HishAm Ibn al-Kalbi will be found in this volume. 

(16) This is in direct contradiction with what follows, unless we suppose his nomination to have taken 
place subsequently to the anecdote here related. 

(17) Rigid Moslims might have blamed him for causing Alkama to spend the public money on al-Hutaiya. 

(18) For a notice on this ancient poet, see M. de Sacy’s Chrestoma/hie, tome 11. p. 412. 

(19) This is the twenty-fifth person in Porocke's list of the GhassAnite kings. The poem of an-NAbigha to 
which these verses belong is to be found in the Diwdn of the Six Poets. It is there given as an elegy on the 
death of an-NomAn Ibn al-Harith Ibn Abi Shamir al-GhassAni. 

(20) HassAn Ibn ThAbit was one of the poets who espoused the cause of Muhammad. His son Abd ar- 
RahmA i lived under Moawia, and used to address complimental poems to Ramla, the daughter of that khahf. 
Abd ar-RahmAn wps inferior in talent to his father. 

(21) The Arabic words uttered by the child do not appear to form a verse, as they cannot be scanned by 
any metrical scale. 


MUSLIM IBN AL-AJJAJ. 


Abu 1-Husain Muslim Ibn al-Hajjaj Ibn Muslim Ibn Ward Ibn Kusad (1) al-Ku- 
shairi, a native of NaisApur and the author of the Sahih (2), was a most eminent 
hafiz and a highly distinguished traditionist. He travelled (in pursuit of learning ) 
to Hijaz, Irak, Syria, and Egypt, and heard Traditions delivered by Yahya Ibn Yahya 
an-NaisApuri (3), Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. I. p. 44), Ishak Ibn RAhwaih [vol. 1. 
p. 180), Abd Allah Ibn Maslama al-Kaanabi [vol. II. p. 19), and other great masters. 
He visited Baghdad more than once, and the people of that city delivered Traditions on 
his authority. He went there for the last time in the year 259 (A. D. 872-3). At- 
Tirimdi (vol. II. p. 679) was one of those who taught Traditions on his authority ; 
and, as a trustworthy Traditionist, he ( Muslim ) bore the highest character. Mu- 

t 

hammad Ibn al-Masarjisi states that he heard Muslim Ibn al-Hajjaj say (4) : “ I drew 
“ up this authentic musnad (5) ( al-Musnadas-Sahih ) out of three hundred thousand 
“ Traditions ( which I ) heard [with my own ears). ” u There is not under the ex- 
“ panse of heaven, ” said the hdftz Abu Ali an-Naisapuri (6), “ a more authentic 
“ work on the science of Traditions than that of Muslim. ” Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
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(vol. /. p, 75) mentions that Muslim defended al-Bukhari (rol. II. p. 5M), so 
strenuously that the intimacy between himselfand Muhammad Ibn Yahya ad-Duhli (7) 
was broken! off. The hdfiz Abu Abd Allah Muhammad |bn Takub (8) relates (this 
event) thus: “When al-Bukhari was residing at Naisapur, Muslim went frequently 
“ to see him. A misintelligence then arose between Muhammad Ibn Yahya and al- 
Bukhari on the subject of the pronunciation (of the koranic text) (9), and Mu- 
“ hammad caused a proclamation to be made against his adversary, forbidding the 
“ people to allend his (lessons). This persecution forced al Bukhari to quit Naisa- 
“ pur, and every person avoided him, except Muslim, who continued his visits asbe- 
“ fore. Muhammad Ibn Yahya, being then informed thatMuslim Ibn al-Hajjaj had 
“ always adhered to the opinion of al lBukhari and did so still, notwithstanding the 
“ censures which he had incurred on that account in Hijax and Irak, said, one 
“ day, at the close of bis lessons : ’ Whoever holds the pronunciation (of theKordn) 

“ ! to be created, I forbid that person to attend my lessons Muslim immediately 
“ passed his cloak (ridd) over bis turban, and, standing up in the midst of the assem- 
“ biy- left the room. Having then collected all the moles which he had taken at 
“ Muhammad Ibn Yabya’s lessons, he loaded some porters with them and sent them 
“ to the latter’s door. This confirmed the misunderstanding which subsisted be- 
‘ * tween them, and Muslim ceased to visit him. ” Muslim died at Naisapur, on Sun¬ 
dayevening, and was interred at Nasrahad, outside Naisapur, on Monday, the 25th — 
some say the 24lh •— of Rajah, A. H. 261 (5thMay, A. D. 875), aged fifty-five years. 
So 1 found it written in some hook or other, but l never met with his age or the date 
of his birth specified by any off the hafizes^ though they all agree that he was born 
subsequently the year 200. Our shaikh Taki ad-Din Abu Amr Olhmao, generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn as-Salah (voL II. p. 188), mentioned the dale of 
his birth, which, tho the best of my recollection, was in the year 202. I have since 
examined Ibn as-Salati’s statement and find the date to be 206 (A. D. 821-2), he 
gives it after the Kildh Ulamd U-Amsdr (Jiistory of the doctors of the great cities ), a 
work composed by the hdk’m Ibn al-Iaii an-Naisapuri (col. 11. p. 681). I met 
with the book from which he took this indication, the very copy which he made use 
of; it had belonged to him, and was sold, with his other properly, after his death. 

It then fell into my possession. Here is what the author says : “ Muslim Ibn al- 
“ HajjAj an-Naisapuri died on the 25lh of Rajah, A. H. 265, aged fifty-five years.” 
His birth must have therefore taken place in 206.— We have already explained the 
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word Kushairi in our article on Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi ( vol. II. p. 155), the author 
of the Epistle, and need not, therefore, repeat our words. — As for the Muhammad 
lbn Yahya mentioned above, his names were Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yahya 
Ibn Abd Allah lbn Khalid Ibn F&ris lbn Duwaib ad-Duhli (^JjsAII) an-Naisapuri 
[belonging to the tribe of Duhl, and a native of Naisapur). He was highly distin¬ 
guished as a hdfiz, and Traditions were given on his authority by al-Bukhari, Mus¬ 
lim, Abu Dawud [vol. I. p. 589) at Tirmirdi [vol. II. p. 679), an-Nasai (vol. I. 
p. 58), and Ibn Maja al-Kazwini [vol. II. p. 680). He was a sure and trustworthy 
Traditionist. The coolness which subsisted between him and al-Bukhari originated 
from the following circumstance : when the latter arrived at Naisapur, Muhammad 
Ibn Yahya quarrelled with him about the creation of the pronunciation. As al-Bu¬ 
khari had already learned Traditions from him, he could not avoid giving them on 
his authority ; this he does in about thirty places of his book, in the chapters on 
fasting, medicine, burials, and enfranchisement, but without giving his name in 
full; he merely says : I was told by Muhammad, or by Muhammad the son of Abd 
Allah , thus naming him after his grandfather, or by Muhammad the son of Khalid, 
after his great-grandfather. Muhammad Ibn Yahya died, A. H. 252 (A. D. 886), 
some say, 257 or 258. 


(1) One of the MSS. reads Ktish&d and another Husky dr. 

(2) The SaJdh (true, authentic) is a title by which is designated each c.f the six great collections of Tradi¬ 
tions. To distinguish them, the name of the author is added after the word Sahih. 

(3) Abft ZakariyA Yahya lbn Yahya Ibn Bakr al-Hanzali alTamimi. a native of NaisApftr, di.-tinguished for 
his piety and mortified life, was considered as the first traditionist and hdfiz of that age in KhorAsAn. He 
died A. H. 226 (A. D. 840-1).— (An-Nujum az-Zdhira; Mirdt az-Zamdn.) 

(4) There seems to be some mistake here; Muhammad al-MAsarjisi (see vol. II. p. 607) was born forty- 
seven years after Muslim’s death. 

(5) The meaning of the word musnad is explained in vol. I. p. 182. 

(6) The traditionist Abb Ali al-Husain Ibn Ali an-NaisApftri bore a high reputation for learning and piety. 
He inhabited Baghdad and died in the month of the first JumAda, A. H. 341 (September-October, A. D. 952), 
aged sixty-four years .—{Tubakdt al-Huffdz.) 

(7) A notice on this person is given by our author at the end of the present article. 

(8) The hdfiz Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yakub as-Shaibani, a native of NaisApftr and an able tradi¬ 
tionist, died A. H. 344 (A. D. 955-6), aged ninety-four year .-.^(Huffdz.) 

(9) The orthodox Moslims consider the KorAn to be uncreated, and the eternal word of God. This opinion 
has been expressed by their doctors in the following manner: “ The KorAn is one of the eternal attributes of 
“ His essence; it is uncreated, and consists neither of letters nor of vocal sounds.” These last words are 
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evidently directed against an opinion held by certain theologians, such as Muhammad Ibn Yahya, who decla¬ 
red that whoever pretends the KorAn to be created is an infidel, and whoever pretends that the pronunciation 
of the Korda is created , is also an infidel. Al-BukhAri taught that the pronunciation of the Korin (meaning 
its utterance by the organs of speech) is created, because, said he, it is an act of God’s creature, and such 
acts are created {not eternal). In a work advocating the Asharite principle of giving a figurative interpreta¬ 
tion to such passages of the Korin as would lead to anthropomorphism if taken literally, the author, Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Muallim, has a long dissertation on the foregoing question. His work is entitled 
Najrn al-Mubtadi wa Hajm ul-Mntadi. See MS. of the fiibliothlque imperiale, Supplement, No. 200. It 
may be here observed that this MS. has been corrected by the author. The question of the pronunciation of 
the Korin is technically called masila tal-lafz. 


KUTB AD-DIN AN-NAISAPURI. 


Abu ’1-Maali Masud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Masud Ibn Tahir an-Naisapuri at-Turai- 
thithi, a doctor of the Shafite sect and surnamed Kutb ad-Din [aims of religion}, 
studied jurisprudence at Naisapur and at Marw, under the first masters in these 
cities. He learned Traditions from a number of teachers and met with the ustad 
{master) Abu Nasr al-Kushairi ( vol. 11. p. 154). He gave lessons in the Nizdmiya 
college of Naisapur as the substitute of Abu T-Maali '1-Juwaini {vol. II. p. 120); he 
had studied the Koran and polite literature under his [own] father. Having visited 
Baghdad, he delivered pious exhortations there, and discussed, with great ability, 
various questions [of jurisprudence). In the year 540 (A. D. 1145-6), he went to 
Damascus and preached there with great effect; he taught also in the Mujahidiya 
college, and afterwards, in the western corner (1) of the great mosque, on ihe death 
of the doctor Abu T-Falh Nasr Allah al-Missisi (2). The hafz Ibn Asakir {vol. II. 
p. 252) mentions him in the History of Damascus. Having then proceeded to 
Aleppo, Kutb ad-Din professed for some time in the two colleges founded there by 
Nur ad-Din Mahmud (p. 338 of this vol.) and Asad ad-Din Shirkuh (vol I. p. 626). 
Ho subsequently went to profess at Hamadan, whence he returned to Damascus and 
resumed his lessons in the Western Corner. He delivered Traditions also and became 
president of the Shafite community. He was conspicuous for learning, virtue, and 
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piety. His summary of jurisprudence, the Hddi (director ) is a useful treatise, every 
maxim which it contains having already served as the basis of a legal decision. He 
drew up for the sultan Salah ad-Din an akida (exposition of the Moslim creed) contai¬ 
ning every necessary information on religious matters, and this work ( the sultan) 
taught his children, so that it was impressed on their youthful minds. Baha ad-Din 
(Ytisuf) Ibn Shaddad (3) says in his life of that prince (4) : “ I saw him ” — meaning 
the sultan — “ holding the book whilst his children repeated to him the contents 
“ from memory.” Kutb ad-Din was a man of great humility, careless in his dress, 
and a despiser of ceremony. His birth took place on the 13th of Rajab, A. H. 505 
(January, A. D. 1112), and he died at Damascus on the 30th of Ramadan, A. H. 578 
(27th. January, A. D. 1183). The funeral prayer was said over him on the Day of 
the festival [the 1 st of the folbwing month), which fell on a Friday. He was interred 
in the cemetery established by himself at the west end of Damascus, near that of 
the Sftfis. I visited his tomb more than once. His father belonged to Turaithilh. 
Of this place we have already spoken in the life of Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri (p. 295 
of this vol.) ; it is situated in the district of Naisapur. One of his disciples men¬ 
tioned that he heard the shaikh Ruth ad-Din recite these verses as the composition 
of some other person : 

They say that love is a fire in the bosom; they lie 1 fire blazes, and then dies out. Love is 
a firebrand touched by moisture; it dieth not, neither doth it blaze up. 


(1) In Arabic, az-Zduiiya tal-Gharbiya. These words should perhaps be rendered by the western cloister. 

(2) Abti ’1-Fath Nasr Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Kawi al-Missisi (native of Missisa), a descendant 

of al-Ashari (vol. II. p. 227) and a follower of bis doctrines, was born A. H, 448 (A. D. 1056). “ He was a 

“ jurisconsult of the highest authority,” says Ibn as-SamAni (vol. II. p. 156), “ versed in dogmatic and 
“ scholastic theology, pious, virtuous, intelligent, and condescending. He studied under the gnutshaikhs of 
“ Syria.” Amongst his masters was al-Khatib al-Baghdddi(vol. I. p. 75). He travelled to Baghdad, Is¬ 
pahan, and al-AnbAr, after which he settled at Damascus and professed in the Ghazzaliya college. Some 
wakfs (vol. I. p. 49) were founded by him for pious uses, and he carefully avoided frequenting men in power. 
He died at Damascus, in the month of the first Rabl, A. H. 542 (August, A. D. 1147). and was interred at 
the Lesser gate ( al-Bab as-Saghir),—(Tabakdt as-Shdfiytn,) 

(3) His life will be found in the fourth volume of this work. 

(4) See Schulten’s Vita et res gestw Saladtni, p. 4. 
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'THE SHARIF AIL-BAYADL 


The sharif Abfi Jaafar Masud al-Bayadi was the son of Abd Al-Aziz Ibn al-Muhassin 
Ibm al-Hasan Ibn Abd ar-Razzak; so I found the genealogy of this celebrated poet 
written out in the handwriting of a very accurate h&fiz; but, at the head of his collected 
poetical works, I perceive it set forth as follows : Abu Jaafar Manuel Ibn al-Mnhassm 
Ibn Abd al-Wahh^J) Ibn AM al-Aziz Ibn Abd Allah Ibn ©bald Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas (vol. I. p. 8©) Ifora Abd al-Muttalib 
Ibn Hashim, member of the tribe of ELuraish and of the family of Eashim. This 
sh&rif was one of the good poets of later times, and his poetical works, which form a 
small volume, overflow with tenderness. His diw&n contains but very few eulo¬ 
gistic pieces. One of the best poems in it is the kadda rhyming in k (<3‘) which 
begins thus : 

If thy tears flowed not on the departure of the caravan, notwithstanding the passion which 
filed thy heart, such conduct in tliee was sheer dissimulation. Retain not the water of thy 
eyelids, © thou who hast been smitten with love» that water is for thy wounds a ’balm. 
Avoid the company of the censorious; their intentions are not pore, although they reprove with 
seeming compassion. Blessings on the days which are past; those days of which the branches 
flourished in a foliage (of pleasure), when eyes were our narcissus-flowers (1), cheeks our 
blowing roses, and lips the cup from which we sipped intoxication. At the ZaurS of al-Irak (2) 
we then held frequent marts, and there love’s delights found a rapid sale. Sf my eyes weep 
blood through my longing for that time, (wonder not!) a time such as that may well he longed 
for. Those youths by whose aspect alone the taste of such love (3) is rendered sweet, hear In 
their hands lances (slender as) their bodies and tipped with points (of steel blue as) their eyes, 
They spread ravage through all hearts with their glances, and their captives can never hope for 
freedom. For them, the tears of others are sweet; so they torment their captive till his eyes 
overflow. ’Tis said that they have vowed to shed my blood, as the fittest libation for the day 
®e which we separate. 

The following piece of his aased to be sung to music; 

How has the herbage of love been parched up (in my heart), although watered by my eyes ? 
If men can be freed from the bondage of love, behold me its captive! If beauty be bound to 
do charity, let it behold In me a beggar. 
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By the same author : 

O happy night when the full moon (the beloved) embraced me without fear or apprehen¬ 
sion, till the morning dawned! her words were pearls, and their brilliancy replaced the light 
of the stars; her face replaced the moon. Whilst I allowed my ears and eyes to revel in her 
charms, behold! I received warning that daybreak had come. The only fault of that {night) 
was its shortness; but what fault could it have more hateful? To render it longer I would 
have furnished it with darkness even out of the dark spot of my heart and the pupil of my 
eye. 

In this last verse the poet had in view the following, by Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri 
[vol. 1. p. 94): 

He would wish that the darkness of night was prolonged for himself, by the addition of the 
black of his heart and of his eye. 

The rest of his poetry is in the same style. We have quoted two verses of al- 
Bayadi’s in the life of Surr-Durr (vol. II. p. 322). He died at Baghdad on Tuesday, 
the 16th of Zu T-Kaada, A. H. 468 (21st June, A. D. 1076), and was buried in the 
cemetery at the Abrez Gate.—He was called al-Bayddi (the man in while), because 
one of his ancestors appeared in a white dress at the levee of a khalif, where the 
rest of the company, who were all Abbasides, were dressed in [the family colour,) 
black. The khalif asked who was the man in white? and the name stuck to him 
so closely, that by it he [and his descendants) became generally known. Ibn al- 
Jauzi [vol. II. p. 96) says, in his Kildb al-Alkab [book of surnames) that the person to 
whom this happened was Muhammad Ibn Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ali 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib (a member of the Abbaside family ); 
and 1 read in the handwriting of Osama Ibn Munkid (vol. I. p. 177) that the khalif 
who asked the question was ar-Radi billah. God best knows who is in the right I 


(1) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxxvi. 

(2) The poet means Baghdad. 

(3) Of such love; literally: amoris pulchrorum. From verses such as these we may appreciate the corrup¬ 
tion which pervaded Moslim civilisation; and a kddi, a custos morum , to quote them with approbation! 
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MASUD AS-SALJUKI. 


Abfl ’1-Fath Masud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah Ibn Alp Arslan as-Saljuki, 
surnamed Ghiath ad-Din (defence of the faith), was one of the most illustrious of the 
Seljuk kings. We have already spoken of his father (p. 232 of this vol.), of his brother 
Mahmfid ( p. 337 of this vol.), and of other persons belonging to the same family. In 
the year 505 (A. D. 1111-2), Masud was entrusted by his father to the care of the 
emir Maudud Ibn Altutikxn, whom he appointed lord of Mosul on condition of bring¬ 
ing up the young prince. Maudud being slain, two years later, at Damascus, 
Masud was confided by his father to the emir Ak-Sunkur al-Bursoki [vol. I. p. 227), 
and subsequently, to Jush Bek, atabek of Mosul. His brother Mahmud having suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne on the death of their father, Jush Bek encouraged his ward to 
revolt against the new monarch and aspire to the ^ultanship; nor did he remit his 
efforts till he induced Masud to levy a large body of troops and march against his 
brother. The two armies encountered near Hamadan, in the month of the first 
Rabi, A. H. 514 (May-June, A. D. 1120), and Mahmud gained the victory. In this 
engagement, the ust&d, Abu Ismail at-Toghrai [vol. 1. p. 462) lost his life. After 
some vicissitudes, fortune at length declared for Masud, and he obtained the sultan- 
ship in the year 528 (A. D. 1133-4). On arriving in Baghdad, he chose for vizir 
Sharaf ad-Din Anushrewan Ibn Khalid al-Kashani,—see the life of al-Hariri 
[vol. II. p. 490),—who had served the khalif al-Mustarshid in the same capacity. 
Masud was just, affable, and highminded; he shared his empire among his partisans, 
and retained nothing for himself but the mere title of sultan; yet, with all his conde - 
scension, none ever dared to resist his power without incurring a defeat. He put 
to death not only a great number of the most powerful emirs, but also the khalifs 
al-Mutarshid and ar-Rashid. Previously to his accession, Masud had been on ill 
terms with al-Mustarshid, and he had no sooner mounted the throne, than the lieu¬ 
tenants whom he established in Irak commenced encroachments on the possessions 
of that khalif. The breach was thus widened between them, and al-Mustarshid at 
length equipped an army and took the field. Masud, who was then at Hamadan, 
assembled a large body of troops and marched against him. The two armies met 
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near Hamadan, but that of the khalif was defeated, and he himself with the princi¬ 
pal officers of his court were taken prisoners. The sultan led his captive in triumph 
through the cities of Adarbaijan, and al-Mustarshid finally lost his life, near Maragha, 
in the manner we have related; see our notice on Dubais Ibn Sadaka ( vol. I. f. 506)* 
Masud deposed also the khalif ar-Rashid and appointed al-Muktafi ( li-amr Utah) to 
succeed him. This event is well known (1). He then gave himself up to pleasure 
and to every sort of enjoyment, being confident that the fortune which had hitherto 
attended him w r ould always be subservient to his will; but, being attacked by vomit¬ 
ing fits and mental derangement, he expired at Hamadan, on the 11th of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 547 (13th Sept. A. D. 1152): or, according to some, on Wednesday, 
the 29th day of that month. He was interred in the college built by the eunuch (al- 
khadim) Jamal ad-Din Ikbal. Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki says, in his History, that he 
saw the sultan Masud in Baghdad, A. H. 547 (2), and that he then set out for Ha¬ 
madan and died outside the walls of that city. His corpse was borne to Ispahan. 
We have spoken of this sultan in the life of Dubais Ibn Sadaka, lord of al-Hilla. 
He was born on Friday, the third of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 502 (4th June, A. D. 1109). 
On his accession to the sultanship, he had to sustain a conflict with his uncle Sinjar, 
and, on Friday, the 12th of Safar, A. H. 527 (23rd Dec. A. D. 1132) he obtained 
that his name should be inserted, after that of his uncle, in the public prayer ( khotba ) 
offered up at Baghdad. 


(1) See AbA ’1-Fed4’s Annals, year 530, This historian’s name should be pronounced Abti ‘l-Fidd. 

(2) From this we learn that Ibn al-Azrak al-F&riki, the author of the history of Maiy&f&rikin, was living 
in A. H. 547 (A.D. 1152). 


MASUD IBN MAUDUD. 

Abu T-Fath, surnamed also Abu T-Muzaffar, Masud, the atdbek and lord of Mosul, 
was the son of Kutb ad-Din Maudud, the son of Imad ad-Din Zinki, the son of Ak 
Sunkur. He bore the title of Izz ad-Din (glory of religion ). We have already 
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spoken off his grandfather (vol. I. p. 539), his great-grandfather ( vol. i. p. 225), his 
son Nur ad-Bin Arslan Shall (ml. I. p. 174), and other members of the family. 
Farther on, we shall give an article on his father ( MaudM ). When his father died, 
Saif ad-Pira Ghazi (vol. 11. p. 441), the eldest son, succeeded to the throne. His 
brothers were Masfid and Imad ad-Din Zinki, lord of Sinjar (vol. I. p. 541). Izz 
ad-Din Masud held the post of commander in chief of the troops, in the lifetime of 
his brother Ghazi. When the sultan Salah ad-Din left Egypt, subsequently to the 
death of al-Malik al-Aadil Nur ad-Bin Mahmud (p. 338 of this vol.), and laid siege to 
Aleppo after occupying Damascus, Ghazi was filled with apprehension : he felt that 
the power of the sultan had now become immense and that he would acquire the 
sovereign authority, were he allowed to take possession of Syria. He therefore 
equipped a large army, and, having placed it under the orders off his brother Izs ad- 
Din Masud, he sent it to combat Salah ad-Din and expel him from the country. 
When this intelligence reached Salah ad-Din, he decamped from Aleppo on the 
first of Rajab, A. H. 570 (Jan. A. Do 1175), and proceeded to Emessa. He then 
took the citadel off Emessa, having already occupied the city itself, on the first of She 
first Jumada of that year (Nov.), when marching from Damascus to Aleppo. Uzz ad- 
Din Masfid then arrived at Aleppo for the ostensible purpose of giving assistance to 
his cousin al-Malik as-Salih Ismail, the son of Nur ad-Din, who was then lord off that 
city, but their real intention was to prevent Salah ad-Din from extending his domi¬ 
nation over the whole country. Having been joined by the troops of Aleppo, Izz ad- 
Din continued his march, at the head of a numerous army, and reached Kurun, 
(near) Hama t, whither Salah ad-Bin had already advanced to mee thim. As the latter 
wished to come to an amicable arrangement, he opened a correspondence with his 
adversaries, but all his efforts were useless. The two princes imagined that they 
might attain, by risking a battle, the principal object which they had in view, but 
fate leads to things which none can foresee. Both parties having come to am enga¬ 
gement, the army of Izz ad-Din was defeated, and a number of his principal officers 
were taken prisoners, but afterwards received their liberty from the sultan. This 
celebrated encounter took place on Sunday, the of Ramadan (April, A. D. 1175). 
Having routed his enemies, the sultan marched against Aleppo and encamped, for 
the second time, under its walls. Al=MaliIk as-Salih Ismail then obtained peace, on 
condition off leaving to Salah ad-Din the towns of al-Maam, Eafratab, and Birin. 
Salah ad=B5n then raised the siege. The history of these events would lead us too 
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far, but the remainder of Izz ad-Din’s proceedings will be found related in the life 
of his brother Saif ad-Din Ghazi. On the death of the prince just named, Izz ad- 
Din succeeded to the throne. [In the year 577 [A.. D. 1181]) al-Malik as-Salih 
Ismail, who was then on the point of death, bequeathed the kingdom of Aleppo to 
his cousin Izz ad-Din Masud, and caused the emirs and soldiers to swear allegiance 
to that prince. When this intelligence reached Izz ad-Din, he hastened to Aleppo, 
lest Salah ad-Din should occupy it before him. Having arrived there on the 20th 
of Shaaban, A. H. 577 (end of December, A. D. 1181), he went up to the castle 
and took possession of all the treasures and valuable objects deposited in that edifice. 
On the fifth of Shawwal, the same year, he married the mother of al-Malik as-Salih, 
and remained in the city till the 16th of that month. Finding then his inability to 
retain Syria and Mosul under his sway, apprehensive also of the dangers to 
which he was exposed by the vicinity of Salah ad-Din, and fatigued by the obsessions 
of the emirs whose exorbitant demands for additional pay he was unable to satisfy, he 
departed from Aleppo, leaving there his son Muzaffar ad-Din to act as his lieutenant, 
and with him Muzaffar ad-Din, the son of Zain ad-Din, lord of Arbela ( vol . II. 
p. 535). Izz ad-Din, who was then entirely controlled by Mujahid ad-Din Kaimaz 
az-Zaini ( vol. II. p. 510), proceeded to ar-Rakka, where he was received by his 
brother Imad ad-Din Zinki, lord of Sinjar. Having agreed with him on exchanging 
the government of Aleppo for that of Sinjar, a mutual oath was taken to that effect, 
and each sent agents to receive possession of their new acquisitions. On the 13th 
of Muharram, A. H. 578 (May, A. D. 1182), Imad ad-Din entered the castle of 
Aleppo. Previously to this, a treaty of peace had been concluded between Izz ad- 
Din, his cousin ( al-Mali/c ) as-Salih and [the sultan) SalAh ad-Din, by the intervention 
of Kilij Arslan, the sovereign of ar-Rum [Asia Minor). The sultan Salah ad-Din then 
set out for Egypt, after leaving his nephew Izz ad-Din Farrukh-Shah, the son of 
Shahanshah, to govern Damascus in his absence; but, on learning the death of al- 
Malik as-Salih and the arrangements which had subsequently taken place, he re¬ 
turned to Syria and entered Damascus on the 17th of Safar, A. H. 578 (June A. D. 
1182). Being then informed that Izz ad-Din Masud had sent an ambassador to the 
Franks, and that the object of this mission was to induce them to march against 
himself [Salah ad-Din), he broke the treaty, and, indignant at the treason which he 
had thus discovered, he resolved on preparing for war and marching against Aleppo 
and Mosul. Imad ad-Din, the lord of Aleppo, had no sooner received intelligence 
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of She preparations made by Salah adDIn, Shan he sent to warn his brother, the 
governor of Mosul, amd request from him a reinforcement. The sultan (Saldh ad- 
Bin) having left Damascus, halted under the walls of Aleppo on the 12th of the 
first Jumada, A. H. 578 (September, A. D. 1182), occupied this position during 
three days and ( finally) departed on the 2:1 st of the same month. Soon after this, 
it happened that the lord off Harran, Muzaffar ad-Din (the son off Zain ad-Din, lord of 
Arbela), who was then in the service off Izz ad-Din Masud, the sovereign off Mosul, 
and apprehended violence from his master and from Mnjahid ad-Din Kaimaz az- 
Zaini, crossed the Euphrates and placed himself under the protection of Salah ad- 
Din. The sultan, to whom he represented the facility with which he might subdue 
Mesopotamia, resolved on invading that country, and having passed the Euphrates, 
he took the cities of Edesss, ar-Rakka, Nastbin, and Saraj. He then appointed a resi¬ 
dent agent in the province of al-KMbur and conceded it in fief; after which, he set 
out with the intention of laying siege to Mosul, and encamped under its walls, on 
Thursday, the Hth of Rajab, 578 (November, A» D. 1182). After some days, he 
perceived that no result could be obtained from besieging so large a city, and that the 
only means off taking it was to reduce Che fortresses in its environs and in the 
neighbouring districts, and thus weaken the garrison in lapse off time. He in con¬ 
sequence departed, and having taken position against Sinjar on the 16th of Shaaban 
(December), the same year, he occupied the city on the 2nd of Ramadan (30 December) 
and gave it to his nephew al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taki ad-Din Omar [col. 11. p. 391). 
Not to enter into long details, we shall merely state that he returned to Syria, and 
reached Mamin in the commencement of Zu ’1 Xaada (end of February, 1184), 
the same year. Towards the beginning of the first Rabi, A. H. 581 (June, A. D. 
1185), he appeared again before Mosul and laid siege to the city. The mother of 
Izz ad-Din Masud, accompanied by the daughter of Nur ad-Dim A r si am Shafe and a 
number of females belonging to the Atabek family, thee went forth and requested 
him to enter into a treaty and consent to a peace. The saltan, imagining that hz 
ad-Din had given this mission to the princess because he had not the means of 
defending the city, refused compliance and sent her back disappointed, offering at 
the same time pretexts to excuse his conduct But of this he had afterwards reason 
to repent, for the people of Mosul, being indigmuat at his rejecting the prayer of Izz ad- 
D'm s smother and off 8b® females who accompanied her, strained every nj®rve to 
make a vigorous defence. Me continued to besiege th® city till he learsaed 8h@ death 
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of Shah Armen Nasir ad-Din Muhammad lhn Ibrahim Ibn Sokman al-Kutbi, lord 
of Khaim, and the accession of that prince’s mamltik, Bektimor, to the supreme 
authority. This officer, finding himself exposed to the ambition of the neighbouring 
princes, and discovering that they had resolved to attack him, sent to Salah ad-Din, 
offering to deliver the city into his hands on condition of receiving a suitable return. 
The death of Shah Armen took place on Thursday, the 9th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
581 (July, A. D. 1185), and, on the 20th of the same month, the sultan departed 
from Mosul and directed his march towards Khalat. Muzaffar ad-Din, afterwards 
lord of Arbela, but then lord of Harran, accompanied the vanguard with Nasir ad- 
Din Muhammad, the son of Asad ad-Din Shirkuh and cousin of Salah ad-Din. 
Having halted at a village called at-Tawana, and situated in the neighbourhood of 
Khalat, they sent envoys to Bektimor for the purpose of settling the conditions of the 
treaty. When the envoys arrived, Shems ad-Din Pehlewan Ibn Ildukuz (1), lord of 
Adarbaijan, Arran, and Persian Irak, had already approached, with the design of 
besieging the city, but Bektimor having caused him to be informed that he would 
deliver up Khalat to the sultan if he ( Pehlewan ) did not withdraw his troops, the latter 
complied, and made peace on receiving Bektimor’s daughter in marriage. Bektimor 
then sent to the sultan, retracting his promise of delivering up Khalat and offering 
some excuses. The sultan was then laying siege to Maiyafarikin and had attacked it 
with great vigour. Kutb ad-Din II Ghazi Ibn Albi Ibn Kertash Ibn Ghazi Ibn 
Ortok, the lord of this city, had left it, on dying, to his son Husam ad-Din Buluk 
Arslan, a mere boy; and this circumstance had encouraged Salah ad-Din to un¬ 
dertake its siege. On the 29th of the first Jumada (August, A. H. 1185), he suc¬ 
ceeded, by means of a stratagem, in deciding the garrison to capitulate and surrender 
the place. Having then given up the hope of getting Khalat into his possession, he 
returned to Mosul for the third time, and encamped at some distance from it, at a 
place called Kafr Zammar. He remained there a considerable time, and the weather 
being intensely hot, he was attacked by a malady which brought him to the verge of 
death, and, on the first of Shawwal (December), he decamped for Harran. When 
Izz ad-Din Masud heard of the sultan’s illness and learned that his heart was inclined 
to clement measures, he profited by so favorable an opportunity and despatched to 
Harran the kadi Baha ad-Din Ibn Shaddad, a person whose life we shall give, 
accompanied by Baha ad-Din ar-Rabib. On their arrival, they asked for and 
obtained peace; the sultan himself, who had now recovered, ratifying the treaty by 
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an oatlb. This took place on the Sih of Zu ’I-llijja (March, A. D. i 186), and Salah 

ad=Din, who was then recovering, never swerved from that engagement izzad- 

Bin Masud being delivered from his apprehensions toy the departure of the sultans 

for Syria, continued to enjoy tranquillity till his death. He died of diarrhea or the 

27th of Shaaban, A. H. 589 (28th August, A. D. 1193). A large college was 

founded and endowed by him at Mosul for doctors of the Shafite and Hanihte 

sects. He was interred in a mausoleum erected within the walls of that establishment. 

F have seen the college and mausoleum, and was greatly struck with their beauty. 

Opposite to this college, and separated from it by a large opeia space, stands the 

college founded hy his son Nur ad-Din Arslam Shah. On the death of Izz ad-Bin 

Masudj, his soa Nur ad-Din Arslan Shah (vol. I. p. 174) succeeded to the throne. 

Nur ad-Din had two sous, al-Malik al-Kahir lzz ad-Bira Abu ’1-Fath Masftd and al- 

Malik al-Mansur Imad ad-Din Zimki. When on the point of death, he divided his 

states between them and gave to al-Malik al-Kahir, who was the elder, the city and 

province of Mosul; the younger, Imad ad=Oin, received Shush, al-Akr, and the 

neighbouring districts. Al-Malik al-Kahir was born at Mosul in the year 590 (A. IX 

1194), and he died there, suddenly, on the eve of Monday the, the latter 

Eabi, A. H. 615 (22nd July, A. B. 1218). He also had erected a coMege and was 

interred within its precincts. As for Em ad ad-Din, he occupied Mala tal-Imadiya, 

on the death of his brother al-Malik al-Kahir, but it was subsequently taken from 

him. It is one of the finest fortresses in Jabal al-Hakkariya, a mountain in the 

territory of Mosul. Me took also and lost a number of other castles in them vicinity. 

Having married the daughter of Muzaffar ad~Din, lord of Arbela, he removed to that 

city and resided there for some time. As we dwelt in his neighbourhood, we 

remarked that he was an extremely handsome man. Muzaff&r ad-Din then arrested 

him for a motive too long to explain here, and sent him to al-Malik al-Ashraf, the 

son of al-Malik al-Aldil, at Sin jar. We shall again speak of aDAshraf. Having 

received his liberty from this prince, he returned to Arbela and obtained from 

* 

MuzafiSar ad-Btn the city and district of Shahrozur in exchange for al-Akr. He 
removed thither apd made it his residence during the rest of his life,, Me died 
on or about A. H, 680 (A. D. 11232-3)° his son and successor died soon after, *= 
IPehlewam Kbn IHdukuz died towards the end of Zu ’I-Hijja, A. H. 581 (March, 
A. D. 1186). His father. Shams ad-Din Udukuz, the atabek B died, at Nakjawan p 
towards the end of the latter BaM, 570 (Nov. A. D. 11174), »and was interred 

SJSo , 46 
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in that city. He had been atabSk (guardian) to the Seljuk sultan Arslan Shah Ibn 
Toghrulbek Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah. About a month after the death of 
lldukuz, Arslan Shah died at Hamadan and was interred there. Guzul, ( another ) 
son of lldukuz, lost his life in the beginning of Shaaban, A. H. 587 (Aug. 
A. D. 1191); he was a powerful prince. 


(1) I follow t he orthography of the auti graphic MS. of Abti 'l-Fedd’s Annals. 


MUTARRIF AS-SANANI. 


Abu Aiyub Mutarrif Ibn-Mazin, a member, by adoption, of the tribe of Kinana, or 
of the tribe of Kais, according to another statement, was a native of Sanaa in Yemen 
and held the post of k&di in that city. He delivered Traditions on the authority of 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Juraij ( vol. II. p. 116) and a great number of other 
masters. The imam as-Shafi (vol. II. p. 569) and many other doctors cited Tra¬ 
ditions on his authority. His exactitude as a Traditionist has been contested, and 
it is related that Yahya Ibn Main (1) having been asked respecting his character, 
replied : “ He is a liar. ” An-Nasai {vol. I. p. 58) declares positively that Mutarrif 
Ibn Mazin was not trustworthy, and as-Saadi (2) said : “ Mutarrif Ibn Mazin as- 
“ Sanani’s Traditions should be received with caution till his authorities be put to the 
“ test.” Abu Hatim Muhammad Ibn Habban al-Rusti (3) says : “ Mutarrif Ibn 
“ Mazin al-Kinani, kadi of Yemen, delivered Traditions on the authority ofMamar 
“ {vol. I, p. xxiv) and Ibn Juraij; as-Shafi and the people of Irak cited Traditions 
*■ on his authority. He used to relate Traditions which he never heard delivered, 
•• and repeat [as being consigned to paper) information which had never been written 
“ down, and that information he gave on the authority of persons whom he never 
“ saw. It is not therefore allowable to relate Traditions on his authority except 
“ to men of special merit, and then only for their examination.” — “ Mutarrif 
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“ Ibn M4zin, ” says Hajib Ibn Sulaiman, “ was kddi of Sanaa and a man of holy 
life. ” He then relates that Mutarrif declared a man justified who, having been 
constrained to swear that he would commit a scandalous deed, had acted according 
to his oath. Abu Ahmad Abd Allah Ibn Adi ’ 1-Jurjani (4) quotes some Traditions as 
given by Mutarrif Ibn Mazin, and adds : “ He possessed also some Traditions, 
“ known only to himself, and never communicated to the persons who handed 
“ down Traditions on his authority; and I never remarked a suspicious text in any 
“ of his relations. ” Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn al-Husain al-Baihaki (vol. I. p. 57) 
says : “ Abu Said informed us that AbuT-Abbas (5) told him that he had heard ar-Rabi 
“ [vol. I.p. 519) mention that as-Shafi said : ‘ Amongst the judges established in 
“ ‘ different regions, there were some who made witnesses swear by the Koran; 
“ ‘ and that, in my opinion, is approvab*e. Mutarrif Ibn Mazin told me, on an 
“ ‘ authority which I do not recollect, that Ibn az-Zubair (6) ordered witnesses to be 
“ ‘ sworn on the Koran.’ ” Another doctor relates as follows : “ As-Shafi said : 
“ * I saw Mutarrif at Sanaa, and he swore witnesses on the Koran ; ' ” and a third 
doctor says : “ As-Shafi declared that he saw Ibn Mazin, who was kddi of Sanaa, 
“ swear witnesses on the Koran in order to corroborate their oath.” Mutarrifdied at 
ar-Rakka, or at Manbej, by another account, towards the close of the khaliRue of 
Harun ar-Rashid. That sovereign died on the eve of Saturday, the 3rd of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 193 (24th March, A. B. 809), at Tus; he commenced his reign 
on Friday, the 16th of the first Rabi, A. H. 170 (15th Sept. A. D. 786). Though 
this Mutarrif does not rank with those celebrated individuals whom it was necessary 
for me to notice, I have been induced to do so because the shaikh Abu Ishak as- 
Shirazi [vol. I. p. 9) says, in the Muhaddab, chapter on oaths, section on claims, 
paragraph on corroborating the oath : ‘ ‘ And, if he make the person swear by the 
“ sacred volume and its contents, we know that as-Shafi related, on the authority of 
“ Mutarrif, that Ibn as-Zubair swore persons on the Koran, ‘ and’, said as-Shafi, 
“ ‘ I saw Mutarrif at Sanaa swearing persons on the Koran, which is approvable.’ ” 
Now, I remarked that jurisconsults inquired who this Mutarrif could be, and so little 
was known of him, that our master Imad ad-Din Abu '1-Majd Ismail Ibn Abi 
’1-Barakat Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Abi ’r-Rida Ibn Batlsh al-Mausili [vol. I. p. 187), 
the Shafite doctor, made the following gross mistake concerning him in the work 
which he composed on the names of the Traditionists mentioned in the Muhaddab 
and on the unusual terms which occur in that work : “ Mutarrif Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
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“ as-Shikhkhir,” says he, “ died subsequently to the year 87,” meaning of the Hijra. 
There, by Allah I is a wonder : a person who died at that period, how could he 
possibly have been seen by as Shafi, who was born A. H. 150, sixty-three years after 
Mutarrif Ibn as-Shikhkhir’s death ? I know not what could have led him into this 
mistake, and had he not mentioned the date, people might have said : “ He 

“thought that as-Shafi met with him.”—I had brought down my article thus farwhen 
I found, in the Annals of Abu ’-lHusain Abd al-Baki Ibn Kani ( vol. I. p. 374), that 
Mutarrif Ibn Mazin died in the year 191 (A. D. 806-7), which agrees with our 
statement that his death took place towards the end of the khalifate of Harun-ar- 
Rashid. — For the first part of this article, as here given, I was indebted to the 
kindness of the shaikh and hafiz Zaki ad-Din Abu Muhammad Abd al-Azim al-Mun- 
diri [vol. 1 p. 89); may God prolong his days for our advantage! — The Mutarrif 
mentioned by Imad ad-Din Ibn Batish, bore the surname of Abu Abd Allah; he was 
a jurisconsult and the son of Abd Allah Ibn as-Shikhkhir Ibn Auf Ibn Kaab Ibn 
Wafdan Ibn al-Harish Ibn Kaab Ibn Rabia Ibn Aamir Ibn Sasaa Ibn Moawia Ibn 
Bakr Ibn Mansur Ibn Ikrima Ibn Khasafa Ibn Kais Ibn Ghailan [leg. Kais Aildn) Ibn 
Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Harishi. His father Abd Allah was one of 
the Prophet’s companions. Mutarrif [Ibn Abd Allah) was one of the most devout 
and pious of men *, it is related that, in a dispute with an adversary, in the mosque 
of Basra, he raised up his hands and exclaimed : Almighty God! 1 beg of thee that 
“ thou deliver me from this man before he rise from his place! " He had not 
finished speaking when the man fell dead to the ground. Mutarrif was taken before 
the kddi, hut that officer said : “ He did not kill him ; he only prayed against him, 
“ and God answered his prayer.” From that time, people stood in awe of his im¬ 
precations. He died A. H. 87 (A. D. 706), but other dates are given, and Ibn Kani 
says, 95 (A. D. 713-4). God best knows the truth ! 


(1) His life will be found in this work. 

(*) Abd Abd ar-RahmAn Abd Allah Ibn Mahrndd as-Saadi, the ablest doctor in the science of the Traditions 
whom the city of Marw ever produced, was considered as a most competent judge in these matters and looked 
on as a veracious and trustworthy traditionist. Ad-Dahabi states, in his Tabakdt al-Fukahd, that as-Saadi 
died A. H. 302 (A. D. 914-5). 

(3) Abu HAtim Muhammad Ibn HabbAn, a native of the town of Bust, in SijistAn, studied under an-NasAi 
and other eminent masters. He was profoundly learned in jurisprudence, the Traditions, medicine, astro¬ 
nomy, and other branches of science. He filled the post of kddi at Samarkand and composed a critical work 
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in which he estimated the character and trustworthiness of those persons by whom Traditions were handed 
down. He died A. H. 354 (A. D. 965), aged upwards of eighty years. 

(4) Abd Allah Ibn Adi al-Jurjdni, generally known by the surname of Ibn al-Kattdn (^LkiH), composed 
a work on the character of the traditionisls, and entitled it the Kdmil (complete). His authority as a doctor 
in Traditions stood very high. He died A. H. 365 (A. I). 975-6). 

(5) By Abd Said is meant al-Istakhri (see vol. I. p. 374) and, by Abul-Abbds, Ibn Suraij (vol. 1. p. 46)— 
(Ms. ancien fonds, n° 755, f. 63, verso), 

(6) Perhaps Allah Ibn az-Zubair, the anti-khalif, is meant. . 


KUTB AD-DIN AL-ABBADI. 


Abu Mansur al-Muzaffar Ibn Abi T-Husain Ardashir Ibn Abi Mansur al-Abbadi, 
surnamed Kutb ad-Din (axis of religion), and distinguished by the title of al-Amir 
was a pupil-orator and a native of Marw ( Marwazi ). As preacher and an exhorter 
to piety, he displayed great abilities and expressed his thoughts in elegant terms. 
This talent he continued to exercise from his early youth till an advanced age, and 
he excelled in it to such a degree that his name became proverbial. He thus came 
to be considered as the paragon of the age, and his surpassing merit was universally 
acknowledged. Having gone to Baghdad, he resided there nearly three years, and, 
during that time, regular sittings were held to hear him preach. His character gained 
him the friendship of all classes, and the imdm (khalif) al-Muktafi li-amr illah took 
him into particular favour. Being then sent from Baghdad on a mission to the 
court of the sultan Sinjar Ibn Malak Shah the Seljukide (vol. I. p. 600), he proceeded 
to Khorasan, and, on his return, he was despatched on another mission to Khuzi- 
stan. He died at Askar Mukram on Monday, the 29th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 547 
(3rd August, A, D. 1152). His corpse was carried to Baghdad and buried within 
the enclosure which surrounds the grave of the holy shaikh al-Junaid Ibn Muhammad 
(vol. l.p. 338), in the Shunizi cemetery. He was born in Ramadan, A. H. 491 
(August, A. D. 1098). He learned a great quantity of Traditions at Naisapur from 
Abd Ali Nasr Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Othman al-Khushnami, Abu Abd Allah Ismail, 
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the son of the hdfiz Abd al-Gh&fir al-Farisi ( vol. II. p. 170), and other masters. 
Some Traditions were given on his authority by the hdfiz Abu Saad as-Samani 
(vol. II. p. 156), who speaks of him in these terms : “ The Traditions which he 
“ heard are genuine, but his religious principles were mistrusted. I saw something 
“ of that in his conduct, and I met with a treatise, in his own handwriting, 
“ wherein he essays to prove that it is lawful to drink wine; God pardon him 
“ and forgive us all! ” His father Abu ’1-Husain was also known by the appellation 
oial-Amir; he preached with elegance and led an exemplary life. His death occurred 
between the years 4-90 and 500 (A.D. 1097-1107).— Abbadimeens belonging to Sinj 
Abbdd, a large village in the vicinity of Marw. In the province of Marw also is 
another large village called Sinj, the native place of the jurisconsult Abu Alias-Sinji 
(vol. I. p. 4-19). These two villages are quite distinct and must not be confounded, 
a number of masters in this branch of knowledge (the derivation of patronymics) 
have already given a similar caution. 


MUWAFFAK AD-DIN MUZAFFAR. 


Abu ’1-Izz Muzaffar Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Jamaa Ibn Ali Ibn Shami Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Nahid Ibn Abd ar-Razzak al-Ailani, surnamed Muwaffak ad-Din (favoured in his re¬ 
ligion), was a member of the Hanbalite sect, a native of Egypt, an able philologer, 
prosodian, and poet. He composed a short treatise on prosody, which testifies, by 
its excellence, the acute intelligence of the author, and he left a diwdn of charming 
poetry. He was a blind man, and in one of his pieces, he says : 

“ You are in love,” said they, “and yet you are blind! You love a dark-eyed nymph with 
“ rosy lips, yet you never saw the charms of her person; you cannot then say that they capti- 
“ vated your imagination. Her image never fleeted round you in your dreams; it never 
“ approached your couch; whence then has it sent, invisible to you, an arrow into your heart? 
“ By what means have you been enabled to describe her beauty in prose and verse? ” I re¬ 
plied : “In love I am like Moses : I feel and am silent (1): I love through the medium of 
‘ ‘ mv ears, through I never saw the figure of her whom you name. ” 
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As one thing brings on another, these verses remind me of the following piece, 
composed also by a blind man : 

A maiden said to her companions: “ How strange a being is that blind man! can be love an 
“ object which he never saw? ” "With tears gushing from my eyes, I replied: “ Though my 
“ eyes never saw her person, yet her image exists in my imagination.” 

This thought is similar to that which Muhaddad ab-Din Omar Ibn Muhammad, 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn as-Shihna, aphilologer and poet of some 
celebrity, who was a native of Mosul, inserted in a long ka$tda composed by him in 
praise of the sultan Salahad-Din ( Saladin ) Yusuf Ibn Aiyub. The verse to which we 
allude is the following : 

I am a man who loved you on hearing of your virtues; the ear, like the eye, is sensible to 
love. 

The author took this thought from a verse of the poet Bashshar Ibn Burd ( vol . I. 
p. 254), who said : 

O my friends 1 my ear is in love with a person of that tribe; the ear is sometimes enamoured 
previously to the eye. 

The vizir Safi ad-Din Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali, who was generally 
known by the surname of Ibn Shukr [vol. I. p. 196), had set out from Syria with 
the intention of returning to Egypt, and his friends went forth to meet him as far as 
the station of Khashabi (2), neard al-Abbasa (3); and Muzaffar, the subject of this 
article, wrote to him the following lines to excuse himself for not having gone forth 
like the others : 

They said: * ‘ We are hastening to al-Khashabi (4), that we who are his pensioners, may 
* * meet the vizir ; yet you, blind man! do not set out. ” I replied : “ I stay behind not through 
“ fear of fatigue, but because my heart burns, in desolation for his absence, and I dread lest 
“ that fire and al-Khashabi may come together (5).” 

This is a trite idea, but the manner in which it is here employed renews its 
beauty. One of his friends told me lhat a person said to Muzaffar; “ I saw in one of 
“ Abb ’1-Ala al-Maarri’s [vol. I. p. 94) compositions the following passage (6), and 
“ I wish to know what is the measure and whether it be one verse only or more than 
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“ one ; I should also like to be informed if the verses terminate in the same rhyme 
“or not. ” Muzaffar reflected for some time and .returned a satisfactory answer. 
On hearing these words. I said to the relator of the anecdote : “ Wait a moment till 
“ I examine the passage and don’t tell me Muzaffar’s answer. ” I then perceived 
that it was a majz'til, (7) branch of the rajaz measure, that the passage consisted of four 
verses rhyming in l, and that it was versified in a manner which prosodians admit 
of. Persons unacquainted with the science of prosody would not perceive that the 
words form verses, because the separation between them falls on letters which are 
united to those that follow. To render this evident, it is necessary to give the verses 
here in their proper form : 

‘ 1 May God favour thee and preserve thee! thou must come to-day to our solitary abode, so 
“ that we may renew our acquaintance with thee, O ornament of friends! for it is not a man 
“ like thee that would change or neglect an old friendship.” 

Prosodians quote these verses as a puzzle, not as a form of verification usually 
employed. Having discovered the solution of the difficulty, I submitted it to that 
person, and he replied : “ Such was also the answer given by Muzaffar the blind.” 
—The following anecdote was related by the shaikh Zaki ad-Din Abu Muhammad 
Abd al-Azim lbn Abd al-Rawi al-Mundiri, the Egyptian Traditionisl ( vol . I. p. 89): 
“ The learned Muwaffak ad-Din Muzaffar, the blind poet of Egypt, told me that, 
“ having gone to visit al-KAdi ’s-Said lbn Sana al-Mulk ”—I shall give the life of 
this person; his real name was Hibat-Allah, —“ the latter said to him : 1 Learned 
“ ‘ scholar! I have composed the first hemistich of averse, but cannot finish it, 
“ * although it has occupied my mind for some days.’ Muzaffar asked to hear 
“ what he had composed, and the other recited as follows : 

“ {BayMu izdri min sawadi izdrihi.) The whiteness of my beard proceeds from the black- 
“ ness of her ringlets. 

“ On hearing these words, Muzaffar replied that he had found their completion, 
“ and recited as follows : 

“ {Kama jalla nari fihi min jullanarihi) even as the flame with which I burn for her 
acquired its intensity from her pomegranate-flower {her rosy cheeks). 

“ As-Said approved of the addition and commenced another verse on the same 
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“ model, butMuzaffar said to himself : ‘ I must rise and be off, or else he will make 
“ ‘ the entire piece at the expense of my wits.’” Those anecdotes have drawn us 
from our subject, but one word brings on another.—Muzaffarwas born at Old Cairo, 
on the 24th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 544 (29th Oct. A. D. 1149), and he died 
on Saturday morning, the 9thofMuharram, A. H. 623 (10th Jan. A. D. 1226). He 
was interred the next day, at the foot of mount Mukaltam.— Ailani means belonging 
to Kais Aildn, or Kais the son of Aildn (8), Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn 
Adnan. Those who call him Kais Aildn do not agree as to the signification of the 
latter word; some say that it was the name of a horse belonging to Kais, who was 
therefore called the Kais of Aildn: others says that it was the name of his dog, whilst 
others again tell us that Ailan was a man who brought up Kais in his childhood. 
According to the authors of these statements, Kais was named Kais Aildn because 
there was a person contemporary with him who bore the name of Kais Kubba [the 
Kais of Kubba), which Kubba was a horse that he possessed : therefore each of them 
was called after an object belonging to him, in order to distinguish him from the 
other. God knows best! Some state that Kais Allan’s real name was an-Nas, and 
that he was the brother of al-Yas, one of the Prophet’s ancestors. 


(1) Literally: I am Mosaic in love, by silence and comprehension.—I find nothing in the Kor&n to which 
this can allude : it may perhaps refer to some anecdote respecting Mdse al-KAzim, an imdm whose life will be 
found in this volume. 

12) Al-Kbashabi was situated on the road leading from Cairo to Syria, at the distance of three stations 
from Fost&t.— (Mardsid.) 

(3) The town of Abbdsa (see vol. I. p. 500) lay at 15 parasangs from Cairo, on the road to Syria.— (Mardsid.) 

(4) Here in the original Arabic is a fault against prosody. The poet pronounced al-Khashabi, whereas 
the true pronunciation, according to the Mardsid, is al-Khashabiyi. 

(5) Khashabi, in Arabic, signifies any thing made of wood. 

(6) I omit the Arabic text of the passage, as it is to be found in the two printed editions; its meaning is 
given lower down. 

17) In prosody, a distich is called majzti when a foot is suppressed in each hemistich. 

(8) I may add that some authors write GhaVdn in place of Aildn. 


« 
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MOAD IBN MUSLIM AL-HARRA. 


Abft Muslim Moad Ibn Muslim al-Harra, a grammarian of Kufa, was mawla to 
Muhammad Ibn Kaab al-Karazi (1). Al-Kisai [vol. II. p. 237) studied korm-reading 
under him and delivered some Traditions on bis authority. Numerous anecdotes 
are told of his (al-Harra s) koran -readings, He composed a number of grammatical 
treatises, but none of his works were ever published. He professed Shiite doctrines, 
and left some poetry, such as grammarians may compose. The advanced age to 
which he lived fixed the attention of his contemporaries; he had great-grandchildren, 
but all his descendants died before him. A secretary of his relates as follows: 
“ When I was in the service of Moad Ibn Muslim, a man one day asked him his age. 
“ He replied : sixty-three years. Two years later, the same person repeated his 
“ question and received the same answer. On this, I said to Moad : ‘ I have been 
‘ * ' with thee for the last one and twenty years, and every time thou hast been asked 
“ ‘ thy age, thou repliest, sixty-three years.’ To this observation he merely 
“ answered : ‘ Wert thou to be with me one and twenty years more, thou wouldst 
“ * never hear from me any other answer (2).’” It is related by Olhman Ibn Abi 
Shaiba (3) that he saw Moad Ibn Muslim and remarked that his teeth had been 
secured with gold fastenings, on account of his advanced age. Speaking of him, 
the celebrated poet Abu ’s-Sari Salil Ibn Abi GhAlib al-Khazraji (4) said : 

Moad Ibn Muslim is a man to whose existence no limit has been fixed. Time has grown 
hoary with age, yet the raiment of Mold’s life is still new. Tell Moad, when you meet him, 
that eternity is vexed to see him live so long. 0 first-born of Eve! how long will thou live? 
ho wlong, 0 Lobad! wilt thou proudly sweep along in the robe of life (5)? The tent of Adam 
has fallen to ruin, but thou remainest like one of its pickets. When thou hearest that the 
ravens are dead (of old age), thou mayest then inquire what headache and weakness of sight 
may be; full of health, thou stalkest about like an ostrich in thy double cloak, and art as active 
as fire. Thou wert a companion of Noah’s; and, when grown an aged man whose sons had 
children, you broke in the mule of Zu ’1-Karnain. Go on then and leave us; death shall be 
thy end, though eternity sustain the column of thy existence. 


As for the words, How long, 0 Lobad, etc., we may slate that Lobad was the last 
©f the eagles of Lokman Ibn Aad. This Lokman, of whom God hath spoken in his 
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Holy Book (6) ( was sent by his people, the Aadites, to the sacred territory of Mekka, 
that he might pray for rain. When the Aadites perished, Lokman was given the 
choice of living as long as seven dun heifers (7) or as long as seven eagles (8), each 
of which, when it died, was to be succeeded by another. He chose the eagles, and, 
having taken a young one as it came out of the shell, he reared it and it lived for 
eighty years. On the death of the sixth eagle, he took a seventh, and called it 
Lobad. When Lobad grew old and unable to fly, Lokman used to say to him .- 
“ Bise ( and depart), 0 Lobad! ” On the dealh of Lobad, Lokman died also. The 
Arabs (of the desert) make frequent allusions to Lobad in their poems : it is thus that 
an-Nabigha ad-Dubyani (9) says : 

That abode has become desolate and its inhabitants have removed: it was destroyed by that 
agent [time) which destroyed Lobad. 

Let us return to our subject. Moad pronounced the following lines on the death 
of his sons and grandchildren : 

What can he hope for in life who has consumed, of his fleeting existence, ninety years? The 
ties which bound him to them (his children ) are dissolved, and time has forced him to swallow 
the bitterest of woes. Yet he must drink of the same pond (death) as they have done, even 
were his life prolonged still more. 

An intimate friendship subsisted between Moad and al-Kumait Ibn Zaid (10), the 
celebrated poet : Muhammad Ibn Sahl, the person who published by oral transmis¬ 
sion the poems of al-Kumait, relates as follows: At-Tirimmah (11) the poet went to 
Khalid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri [vol. 1. p. 4-84), the emir of the two Iraks, who was 
then at Wasit, andrecitedtohimapoem which he had composed in his praise. Khalid 
ordered him a present of thirty thousand dirhems, and arrayed him in two mantles of 
figured silk and of inestimable value. When al-Kumait heard of the circumstance, 
he resolved on going to Khalid with a poem of a similar kind, but Moad Ibn 
Muslim al-Harra said to him : “Do not : you are by no means like at-Tirimmah; 
“ he is the son of Khalid's uncle, and other differences exist between you : you are 
“ a Modarite, and Khalid is a Yemenite strongly prejudiced against the descendants 
“ of Modar; you are a Shiite and he is a partisan of the Omaiyides; you are a native 
“ of Irak and he is a Syrian. ” Al-Kumait refused to take his advice and persisted 
in the intention of visiting Khalid. When he arrived, the Yemenites said to 
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Khalid : “ Al-Kumait has come, he who attacked us in his kasida which rhymes in 
“ n, and in it glorified his people at our expense.'’ Khalid, in consequence, cast 
him into prison, observing that it was right lo do so with a man who molested people 
by satirical attacks. Al-Moad learned with regret what had happened, and pronoun¬ 
ced the following lines : 

I gave you good advice, but counsels which thwart the inclinations of him to whom they are. 
addressed, are seldom well received. You acted against an advice in which you would have 
found your welfare, and of a sudden, between you and your hopes, misfortune intervened. 
The contrary of your expectations occurred to cross you, and brought with it a long share of 
affliction. 

When Al-Kumait heard these lines, he wrote the following verse lo Moad : 

You appear to me like one who adds water to the ocean and who makes a trade of bearing 
sand to the desert of Yabrin. 

To this he added : “ The judgment has fallen upon me; what resource is now 
“ left?” Mo&d advised him to try and escape from prison, because Khalid would 
assuredly put him to death ; he in consequence disguised himself in the clothes of his 
wife, who came to him regularly with food, and, passing himself off for her, he left 
the prison and took refuge, whit Maslama Ibn Abd al-Malik (12), whose protection he 
implored and to whom he addressed the following lines : 

I passed through (the gate) to reach you, as the arrow of Ibn Mukbil passed through 
{the target) (13); (escaping thus) from turmoil and misery. I wore the dress of a female, 
but underneath I bore a determined heart, (prompt to act,) like the sword drawn from the 
scabbard (14). 

It was thus that he escaped from Khalid. Moad beingasked the date of his birth, 
replied that he was born in the reign of Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, or in that of Abd al- 
Malik. Now, Yazid succeeded to the khalifate on the death of Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, 
in the month of Rajab, A. H. 101 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 720), and he died in the month 
of Shaban, A. H. 105 (January, A. D. 724) : his father Abd al-Malik succeeded to 
the khalifate on the death of his father Marwan, in the month of Ramadan, A. II. 65 
(April-May, A. D. 685), and he died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 86 (Sept.-Oct. 
A. D.705). Moad’s birth lies therefore between these limits; hediedA. H. 190 (A. I). 
805-6), or, according to some, the year in which the Barmekides were overthrown, 
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namely, A. H. 187 (A. D. 803), and this statement is the more correct He was 
surnamed Abu Muslim, bul, having got a son whom he called Ali, he obtained the 
surname of Abu Ali.— ffarrd, with a long final d, means a dealer in the cloth of 
Her&t and such was the trade of Moad.—The poet Abu ’s’Sars, author of the piece 
of verse quoted in this article, was brought up in Sijistan ; he pretended to have been 
suckled by the genii [Jinn) and So have been incorporated info that class of beings. 
He composed a work on the genii, their wisdom, genealogy, and poetry, and he 
pretended that he had made them take She oath of fidelity to al-Amin, the son of 
Harun ar-Rashid, as successor the throne. This obtained for him the favour of Harun 
ar-Rashid, al-Amin, and Zebaida, al-Amin’s mother, and, by hisinlerestwilh them, 
he gained considerable wealth. He left some good poetry which he gave as having 
been uttered by genii, demons ( shaydtin ), and sa&li (female demons ). Ar-RasMd 
once said to him : “ If thou sawest what thou hast described, thou hast seen wonders; 
“ if not, thou hast composed a nice piece of literature.” His whole history is a 
series of marvellous and strange anecdotes. 


. (1) Al-Karazi !) means a dealer in haraz; karaz is the name given to the leaves of the salarn tree, 

a material used in tanning. According to the Nujdm, Muhammad Ibn Kaab al-Karazi died A. H. 117 
(A. D. 735) or A. H. 120. He was a traditionist. 

(2) Muhammad commenced his pretended mission at forty and died at sixty-threi, the age after which, 
according to the Moslims, the mental faculties begin to decline : ibn Muslim had therefore a motive for not 
making himself older. 

(3) The hdpz Othra&n Ibn Abi Shaiba, a native of Kilfa, died A. H. 239 (A. D. 853-4). He composed a 
commentary on the Korin, and a masnad, or collection of Traditions. Thirty thousand persons are stated to 
have attended his lessons.—( Mirdt az-Zamdn;) 

(4) Our author speaks of this poet at the end of the present article. 

(5) A little lower down, the author tells us who, or rather what, Lobad was. 

(6) Kordn, sftrat 31. 

(7) The right reading appears to be ( pellets of gazelle's dung). See the KAmils under the word 

J.J' and de Sacy's Chrestomathie Ar. tome II. p. 432. 

(8) The word ~nasr signifies ea^fe'atid vulture. 

(9) id, de Sacy has given a notice on an-N4bigha ad-Dubydni in his Chrestomathie , tome II. p. 410. 

(10) Coramait, fils de Zayd, issu d’Adnftn par A?ad Ibn Khozayma, poetetres-distingue dont le prdnom dtait 

Abo® ’l-Moustahill, florissait sous ies Omeyyades et mourut avant l’avdnement des Ahhassides, 

auxquels il dtait trds-attache. Ses podsies composes en Thonneur de la fatnille de Hdchem, et nominees pour 
efitte raison Mchemiyifdt, sont comptdes parmi ses oeuvres les plus remarqualbles. Pendant toute sa vie, il me 
cessa de ddldbrer la gloire des poelcs isstas d'Adnin et de faire la guerre anx poStesde la raecvleCahtim) ex- 
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cepte cependant A Tirimmah, dont il dtait 1’ami intime, malgrA la difference de leur origine et de leurs opi¬ 
nions politiques, religieuses et littdraires. Coumaithabitait Confa, ofi il tint quelque temps une dcole d'enfants. 
II a fait beaucoup de vers & la louange d’Abb&n, fils de Walid, de la tribu de Badjila. Coumait dtait nd a 1 e- 
poque de la mort de Hossayn, fils d’Alv, en l’annde 61 de l’hdgire. Il mourut sous le khalifat de MerwAn Ibn 
Mohammed (Merwan II), en l’annde 126. Il fut enterrd dans un lieu voisin de Coufa, nomind Mekrdn, qui 
est devenu depuis le cimetiere des Benou A$ad.—(Aghani III, 463-471.)—A. Caussin de Perceval. 

(11) Tirimmah fils de Hakim, issu de CahtAn par Tay, est un des bons poetes du premier siecle de l’lsla- 
misme. Il avait dtd dlevd A Damas; il alia ensuite A Coufa avec les troupes syriennes, et s’etablit en cette ville. 
Il embrassa la secte des Azdreka. Il a fait des vers A la louange de Khaled, fils d’Abdallah el-Kasry. Il frdquen- 
tait le poete Rouba et surlout le poete Coumait fils de Zayd, avec lequel il dtait intimement lid.—(AghanilII,66.) 
—A. Caussin de Perceval. 

(12) The emir Maslama, son of the khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn, died A. H. 122 (A. D. 739-40.)— 
( Nuftim ). 

(13) This proverbial expression is not noticed by al-Maidani. 

(14) Literally : Resembling the drawing of the blade. 


AL-MOAFA IBN ZAKARIYA. 


The kadi Abu T-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn Zakariya Ibn Yahya Ibn Huniaid Ibn Hammad 
Ibn Dawud an-Nahrawani, surnamed Ibn Tarara al-Jariri, was a jurisconsult, a 
philologer, a poet, a scholar learned (in the law ) and versed in every branch of science. 
He held the post of kddi in that quarter of Baghdad called Bab at-Tak, exercising the 
functions of that place as deputy to the kddi Ibn Sabr. Traditions were delivered by 
him on the authority of some eminent masters, such as Abu T-Kasim al-Baghawi 
(vol. 1. p. 323), Abu Bakr Ibn Abi Dawud (vol. I. p. 590), Yahya Ibn Said (vol. II. 
p. 597), Abu Said al-Adawi, and Abu Hamid Muhammad Ibn Harun al-Hadrami(l). 
One of the teachers from whom he received his philological information was Abu Abd 
Allah Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Arafa Ibn Niftawaih (vol. II. p. 26), and (tradi¬ 
tional information) was transmitted from him to later students by Abu T-Kasim al- 
Azbari, the kddi Abu ’t-Taiyib at-Tabari (vol. I. p. 644) doctor of the Shafite sect, 
Ahmad Ibn Ali ath-Thauri, Ahmad Ibn Omar Ibn Rauh, and others. Ahmad Ibn 
Omar Ibn Rauh relates as follows : Abu T-Faraj al-Moafa went to the house of a 
certain rais (2), and found a number of the literati and philologers assembled there. 
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They asked him what branch of science he felt inclined to discuss with them, and 
he addressed the rats in these terms : “ Your library contains treatises on all the 
“ branches of knowledge and of literature; will you be pleased to send your boy 
“ there and let him open the door and bring us the first book he lays his hand on; 
“ you will then examine the subject of which it treats, and that subject we shall 
“ discuss.” “ This, ” says Ibn Rauh, “ proves that Abu ’1-Faraj was acquainted 
“ with all the sciences.”—Abu Muhammad al-Bafi (3) used to say : “ When the 
“ kddi Abu ’1-Faraj is present, we have with us all the sciences.” He said also : 
“ Were a man to devise one third of bis property to the most learned of men, it 
“ should be delivered over to Abu ’1-Faraj al-Moafa.” Al-Moafa was a sure and 
trustworthy transmitter of traditional information. He composed some good poetry, 
and tfhe following piece is given as his by Abu't Taiyib at-Tabari : 

Say to him who envies me: “ Do you know whom you offend by your conduct? You offend 
“ God in finding fault with what he did; for you are not pleased at what God hath bestowed 
“ upon me. May God therefore punish you in giving me an increase {of knowledge ) and ex- 
“ elude you from every path by which knowledge may be reached. 

The shaikh Abu Isliak as-Shirazi [vol. 1. p. 9) mentions him with commendation in 
the Tabakdt al-Fukahd, and then adds these words: “Abu Ali 'd-Dawudi, the kddi of 
“ our city, states that the following verses were recited to him by Abu ’1-Faraj as his 
“ own : 


“ Shall I seek to obtain light from the cloud, or water from the mirage? I ask of vile for- 
“ tune to lavish on me its favours, and I am sated with the fruit of bitterness. And yet I hdpe, 
“ with longing desire, to meet the best of men in the worst of ages (4).” 

The following piece is by al-Moafa : 

The Lord of the universe is bound to provide for me; why then should I submit myself as a 
slave to the world? Before I was created, he who formed me, may his name be glorified! 
fixed my share of adversity and prosperity. When rich, liberality and beneficence are my com¬ 
panions; when poor, my companion is meekness. As lam ui.able to repel the favours of 
God, so is all my intelligence unable to attract them. 

It is stated that he composed these lines in imitation of the following by Ali lbn 
al-Jahm [vol. II. p. 294) : 


Be assured that idleness is not always hurtful, and that application is not always useful. Since 
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the provision God has allotted you will reach you equally soon, be you at home or abroad, 
enjoy the pleasure of repose. 

A singular coincidence [of names ) is thus related by Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi 
[p. 1 of his volume), in bis al-Jamo bain as-Sahihain : he there says: I read the 
following anecdote in the handwriting of Abu 'i-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn Zakariya an- 
Nahrawani : “ 1 made the pilgrimage one year, and being at Mina on one of the 
“ three days which follow the Day of the Sacrifice, I heard a person call out : * Ho ! 
“ Abu ’1-Faraj !’ I said to myself: He perhaps means me; but then I reflected that 
“ many persons bore the surname of Abu ’1-Faraj, and that some other individual 
“ might be meant. When the man found that no one answered him, he called 
“ out again : ‘Ho! Abu ’1-Faraj al-Moafa!’ I was on the point of answering when 
“ I reflected that there might exist another man named al-Moafa and surnamed Abu 
“ Faraj; so I said nothing, and the same person shouted out a third lime : ‘ Ho ! 
“ Abu ’1-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn Zakariya an-Nahrawani!’ Oh! said I to myself, there 
“ can be no doubt but that he calls me; he mentions my name, my surname, the 
“ name of my father, and the name of the town to which I belong; 1 therefore 
“ answered : ‘ Here I am; whatdo you want?’ He replied : ‘ You are perhaps from 
“ ‘ an-Nahrawan in the East?’ I answered that I was, on which he observed that 
“ the Nahrawan which he meant lay in the West. I was much struck with all these 
“ coincidences and I learned that there was a place in Maghrib called an-Nahrawan, 
“ quite different from the Nahrawan which is in Irak (5).’’ Abu '1-Faraj al-Moafa 
composed a number of instructive works on literary and other subjects. He is the 
author of the book in titled Al-Jdliswd’l-Ants [the companion and friend). His birth 
took place on Thursday the 8th of the month of Rajab, 303 (January, A. D. 916), 
or 305, according to another statement. He died on Monday, the 18th of Zu T- 
llijja, 390 (19th November, A. D. 1000), at Nahrawan.— Tardrd is written with a 
final d (1), but some persons replace this letter by a (i). — al-Jariri means related 
to Muhammad Ibn Jarir at-Tabari, the imdm of whom we have already spoken. Abu 
’1-Faraj received this surname because he had accepted and followed implicitly the 
religious opinions taught by at-Tabari who, as we have already stated [vol. II. p. 597). 
was a mujtahid imdm and the founder of a particular sect. He had a great number 
of disciples, many of whom adopted his system of doctrine, and one of these was 
Abu ’1-Faraj.—As we have already spoken of Nahrawan [vol. I, p. 401), we need 
not repeat our observations here. 
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{1} This traditioniBt died A. H. 321 (A. D. 9S3).=-{Nujiim.) 

(2) See page 147, note (4) of ‘his volume, and page 67, note (4) of vol. II. The word rr.ls now signifies 
captain of a vessel. 

(8) The manuscripts read erroneously al-Baki instead of al-Bdfi (^j,U t).—Ab& Muhammad Abd 

Allah Ebn Muhammad al-Bdfi aWChnwdrezmi (native of the village of Baf, in the province of Khnwarizm or 
Kharizm), was highly distinguished as a jurisconsult, a poet, and a literary scholar. He succeded ad-Ddraki 
(vol. II. p. 1S7) as professor at Baghdad, and died in the year 398 (A. D. 1007-8),,— -{Ta&akdt a'.-Fuka f &, 
autographic manuscript belonging to the BiLliolheque impiriole, No. 755, fol. 77 verso.) 

(4) Literally : In the age of dogs. 

(5) This anecdote is curious enough, but, unfortunately for its an henlieity, no place of that name exists 
in Maghrib. 


AL-MOIZZ LI-D1N ILLAH. 


Abd Tatirim Maadd, surnamed al-Moizz li-din Illah [the emlter of God’s religion], 
was the son of al-Mansur, the son of al=Kaim, the son of al-Mahdi Obaid Allah 0 We 
have already spoken of his father [vol. 1. p. 218), of his grandfather p. 181 [of this 
voL) and of his great grandfather [vol. 11. p. 77], and given a sketch of their history. 
Al-Moizz received from the people^ in the lifetime of his father, the oath of fealty 
as heir to the throne. The oath was renewed to him after his father’s death and on 
the date mentioned in our article on that prince. Having then taken Into his hands the 
direction of affairs, he governed the state remarkably well. On Sunday, the 7th of 
Zu T-Hijja 341 (25lh April, A. D. 953), he took his seat on the throne of the em¬ 
pire, so that the grandees and a great number of the people might do him homage. 
They saluted him with the title of khalif, on which he assumed the surname of al- 
MohZt without shewing any sorrow for the death of his father. Having them set out 
to visit the provinces of Jfirikiya and provide for their welfare and tranquillity, he 
subdued the rebels in these countries, chose from among his pages and followers those 
whose ability and intelligence he had appreciated and confided to them Hie govern- 
nient of his (towns and) districts. To each of them he furnished a numerous troop 
of militia and men at arms. He then placed a large army under the orders of Abfii 
’1-Hasan Jawhar, the Mid of whom we have spoken under the latter $ [ml. I. p . 340) 
wu in. 
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and sent him to subdue all the countries of Maghrib which had refused obedience. 
Jawhar went to Fez and from that to Sijilmassa. Having taken these cities, he 
marched towards the ocean which environs the world, caught some fish therein, put 
them into jars filled with water and sent them to al-Moizz. He then returned to his 
master, bringing with him as prisoners, in an iron cage, the sovereigns of Fez and 
Sijilmassa. A full account of that expedition would be too long to relate; let it 
suffice to say that the Mid did not return to El-Moizz until he had solidly estab¬ 
lished that prince’s authority in those countries and chastised the disobedient 
and the refractory. [He vainquished them every where he met them,) from the door 
[or capital ) of Ifrikiya to the ocean, in the West, and from the same capital as far as the 
provinces of Egypt, in the East. There remained not a spot in all those regions 
wherein the sovereignly of al-Moizz had not been proclaimed; in every one of them, 
the Friday prayer was offered up in his name by the congregation, with the sole ex¬ 
ception of Sibta [Ceuta], which city remained in the possession of the Omaiyide 
sovereigns who ruled in Spain. When al-Moizz was informed of the death of Rafur 
al-lkhshidi [vol. 11. p. 524), who was governor of Egypt, as we have already stated, 
al-Moizz ordered Jawhar to make preparations for marching into that country. 
Jawhar, before going, made an expedition towards the West, in order to settle matters 
there. He took with him an immense army, assembled all the Arab tribes that 
were to accompany him to Egypt, and collected from the Berbers five hundred 
thousand dinars of taxes which they owed for territories granted to them by govern¬ 
ment. When the winter season arrived, al-Moizz set out for al-Mahdiya and caused 
five hundred camel-loads of dinars to be transported from the palaces of his forefathers 
to his own. On Sunday, the 27lh of Muharram, A. H. 358 (21st Dec. A. D. 968), 
Jawhar came back, bringing to al-Moizz troops and money, and then received the 
order to set out for Egypt. He took with him a great number of tribes [both Arabic 
and Berber). In our article on Jawhar we have given the dale of his departure and 
that of his arrival in Egypt, so we need not repeat them here. Al-Moizz spent on 
the army which accompanied Jawhar so great a sum of money that the donatives [in 
some cases] amounted to one thousand dinars (a man ) and were never less than 
twenty. The soldiers being thus enriched by his gifts, laid out their money at 
Kairawan and Sabra (1), in purchasing whatever they stood in need of. Jawhar 
departed with the army and took with him one thousand camels loaded with money 
and arms. The quantity of cavalry and ammunitions was immense. Dearth and 
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peslilenge liad prevailed in Egypt that year and carried off, it is said, (six hundred 
thousand persons in the capital and the provinces. On the 115th of Ramadan, A. H. 
358 (Ind of August, A. D. 969), al-Moizz received intelligence of the conquest of 
Egypt by his troops. Some time after, the dromedary express arrived with a dis¬ 
patch containing an account of the conquest. Djawhar wrote repeatedly to al-Moizz, 
requesting him in the most pressing terms to come to Egypt, and soon after, he 
informed him by a courier that Egypt, Syria and Hijaz were brought into perfect 
order and that the prayer was offered up in his name throughout all those countries. 
This news gave al-Moizz the utmost satisfaction and, as soon as his authority was con¬ 
solidated in Egypt, he set out, after naming Bolukkin Ihn Ziri ISbn Menad [vol. 1. 
p. 267) as his lieutenant governor in Ifrikiya. He took with him an immense sum 
of inoney and a number of very influential and powerful chiefs. He started from 
al-BIansuriya (2), ihe seat of his empire, on Monday, She 21st of Shawwal, A. H. 
361 (5th August, A. D. 972) and proceeded to Sardaniya (3) where he stopped in 
order to rally his officers, followers and all those who were to accompany him. 
Whilst at that station he ratified Bolukkin’s nomination, the date of which has been 
already given in his biographical notice. He departed thence on Thursday, the 5sh 
of Safar 362 (15th Nov. A. D. 972) and continued his march, halting at certain 
places for a few days and, at Other times, proceeding with great speed. On his way, 
he passed through Barka and entered Alexandria on Saturday, the 23rd Shabam of 
the same year (29lh May, A. D. 973). He went in on horseback and proceeded to 
the bath. Abu T&hir Mohammad Ibn Ahmad, kddi of Blisr (Old Cairo), accompanied 
by the chief men of the country, waited on him [in Alexandria) and offered him 
their salutations. He held a silting near the light-house, in order to receive them 
and, addressing to them a long speech, he said that he had come to Egypt, not for the 
purpose of augmenting his dominions and his wealth but of maintaining the true 
faith, protecting pilgrims and making war against the infidels. He declared his 
resolution to close his life in the exercice of good works and to act in conformity 
with the orders he had received from his ancestor, the Prophet [Muhammad). He 
then preached to them and made a long exhortation which drew tears from some of 
those who were present; after which, he arrayed the kddi and other persons of the 
assembly in robes of honour, made each of them a present of a horse [or mule ), ready 
harnessed, and dismissed them. Towards the end of the month of Shaban, he left 
Alexandria and, on Saturday, the 2nd of Ramadan {6ft lune, A. B. 973) he slopped 
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at Mina, which is the wharf of Misr, opposite Guiza. The kaid Jawhar went 
forth to meet him and, on drawing near, dismounted {from his hone) and kissed the 
ground before him. The vizir Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Furaf, of whom w6 have 
given some account under the letter J [vol. I. p. 319), had also an interview, at al- 
Djiza, with al-Moizz, who remained there three days. The army prepared for 
crossing the river to the wharf of Misr, with their baggage, and, on Tuesday, the 5th 
of Ramadan,—or, by another account, on the 7th of that month,—El-Moizz passed 
the Nile and proceeded to al-Cahira (Cairo), without entering Misr (Old Cairo), al¬ 
though the inhabitants had adorned the streets of the city, thinking he would visit it. 
On the other hand, the people of Cairo had made no preparations for his reception, 
as they supposed that he would, first of all, go to Misr. On arriving at Cairo, he 
went to the Castle and entered a hall of audience where he fell prostrate in adoration 
of almighty God. He then said a prayer of two rakAs (4) and dismissed the company. 
It was after al-Moizz that Cairo received the surname of al-Moizziya (the Moizzian), 
this city having been built for him by the kaid Jawhar. On Friday, the 17th of 
Muharram 364 (7lh Oct. A. D. 974), al-Moizz took away from Jawhar the superin¬ 
tendance of the government offices, the collectorship of the revenue and the direc¬ 
tion of all other public affairs. In our article on the sharif Abd Allah Ibn Tabataba 
{vol. 11. p. 47) we stated that, in a conversation with al-Moizz, he questioned him 
about his genealogy, and we gave that sovereign’s answer; we mentioned also what 
he was bold enough to do on his return to the Castle. El-Moizz was highly intelli¬ 
gent, resolute and lofty-minded, an accomplished scholar, and a good astronomer 
(or astrologer). The following piece of verse is said to be his : 

See what those eyes have wrought upon us from beneath those hoods I They are more cutting 
and more piercing to the soul than daggers to the throat. Between them all I am as much 
fatigued as a proscript flying under a mid-day sun. 

These lines also are said to be his : 

Beauty, rising in your forehead like a sun, looked down on the roses of your cheeks, and thy 
loveliness, fearing that these roses might fade in that parching heat, spread over them thy hair 
as a shade. 


This is a fine and original idea.—We have already given an article on his son 
Tamim (vol. I. p. 279) and some specimens of his poetry. We shall speak of his 
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(other) son, al-Aziz Nizar, under the letter N. —Al-Moizz was born at al-Mahdiya, on 
Monday, the 11th of Ramadan 319 (27th Sept. A. D. 931); he died at Cairo on 
Friday, the 15th, or as some say, the 13th of the second Rabi 365 (20th Dec. A. D. 
975), or, by another account, the 7th of that month (5). 


(1) Sabra was one of the suburbs of Kairawin. 

(2) The name of al-MansAriya was given to Sabra by Ismail al-Mansur, the third fatimide khalif.— (Al- 
Bakri’s Description de VAfrique septentrionale, p. 64.) 

(3) Al-Bakri places Sarddniya near Jalffla, which place is about 24 miles from Kairdwan. Sarddniya was 
so called because a number of Christians, whom the Musulmans had carried off from the isle of Sardinia, 
were permitted to settle there. Another colony of the same people existed in the neighbourhood of Tuzer.— 
(Al-Bakri, p. 78; Ibn Khaldfln’s Histoire des Berbers, vol. III. p. 156 of my translation.) 

(4) See vol. I. p. 624, note (7). 

(5) For a fuller account ol thelife of this sovereign consult the Vie d'el-Moezz by Quatrem&re (Journal asia- 
t : que de 1837). and the Histoire des Berbers, tome II, passim. 


AL-MUSTANS1R BILLAH. 


Abu Tamim Maadd, surnamed al-Mustansir Billah [the invoker of God’s assistance ), 
was the son of az-Zahir li-Izaz Din-Illah, the son of al-Hakim, the son of al-Aziz, 
the son of al-Moizz li-Din Illah, him whose biography we have just given. The rest 
of his ancestors we have already mentioned. He was proclaimed sovereign on 
Sunday, the 15th of Shaban 427 (14th June, A. D. 1036), after the death of his 
father. During his reign a number of events took place the like of which never 
occurred in the reign of any other prince of that family, either before or after him. 
Such, for instance, was the affair of Abu ’1-Harith Arslan al-Basasiri (vol. I. p. 172) 
who, having acquired great power and influence in Baghdad, substituted in the public 
prayer ( khotba ) (1) the name of al-Mustansir for that of the imam (and Abbaside khalif) 
al-K&im. This took place in the year 450 (A. D. 1058). During twelve months the 
khotba was recited, in the name of al-Mustansir, from all the pulpits of Baghdad. 
Another remarkable occurrence was the revolt of Ali Ibn Muhammad as-Sulaihi who, 
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having become master of Yemen in the manner we have already related ( ml. II. 
p. 345), had prayers offered up for al-Mustansir from all the pulpits of that country, 
immediately after the kholba. This event is so well known that details are unne¬ 
cessary. Another extraordinary fact was that he reigned sixty years, which was more 
than any member of the Abbaside family or of his own ever did. Another strange 
thing was his being raised to the sovereignty at the age of seven years. Another was 
that, from the time his ancestor al-Mahdi obtained the supreme power till the days of 
al-Moizz,—see the preceding article,—the prayer had been always offered up in 
Maghrib for the Fatimides; when al-Moizz set out for Egypt, he appointed Bolukkin 
Ibn Ziri as his lieutenant in that country, and the khotba continued to be said there 
as usual ( for the Fdtimide dynasty ); but al-Moizz Ibn Badis, of whom we shall give 
some account ( see page 368 of this vol.), put a stop to the practice. This happened in 
the year 443 (A. D. 1051-2), during the reign of al-Mustansir. The author of the 
History of Kairawan (2) gives the year 435 as the date of this event; (3) but God knows 
best. In the year 439 (A. D. 1047) the names of al-Mustansir and of his ancestors 
were replaced in the khotba , at Mekka and at Medina, by that of al-Muktadi (4), the 
khalif of Baghdad; but an account of this would lead us too far. Another extraordi¬ 
nary thing happened during al-Mustansir’s reign : a great famine, the like of which 
had never been known since the days of [the patriarch) Joseph the faithful, desolated 
Egypt during seven years; men ate the flesh of their fellow-men and, it is said, a 
single cake of bread was sold for fifty pieces of gold [dinars). As long as this 
calamity lasted, al-Mustansir alone possessed a horse, and, when he rode out, the 
courtiers followed on foot, not having a beast to carry them. Individuals walking 
in the streets fell dead of hunger. Al-Mustansir was obliged to borrow a mule for 
his parasol-bearer, from Ibn Hibat Allah, president of the board of official corres¬ 
pondence (5). The famine rose at length to such a height that, in the years 462 
(A. D. 1069-70), al-Mustansir’s mother and daughters removed to Bagdad. The 
inhabitants of Egypt dispersed into various countries and were scattered abroad. It 
continued to rage with unabated violence till Badr al-Jamali Amir al-Juyiush, the 
father of al-Afdal Shahanshah, set sail from Acre, as we have related in the life of 
his son [vol. I. p. 612) and proceeded to Egypt where he took in hands the direction 
of affairs and re-established the prosperity of the country. The details of his 
proceedings would lead us too far.—Al-Mustansir was born on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 16th of the second JumMa 420 (2nd July. A. D. 1029); he died on 
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the eve of Thursday, the 18th of Zu T-Hijja 487 (6lh Jan. A. D. 1095).—I may 
here observe that the 18th of Zu ’1-Hijja is the anniversary of the Festival of Ghadtr 
[Aid al-Ghadtr) which is the same as that of Ghadir Khumm [the pond of Khumm ). 
I mention this, having heard many persons ask on what day of the month that festi¬ 
val took place.— Khumm, situtaed between-Mekka and Medina, is a place where there 
is a pond of water, or, by another account, a morass. When the Prophet returned 
from Mekka, the year of the farewell (6), he halted at Khumm and adopted Ali Ibn 
Abi Talib as his brother, saying : “ Ali is to me what Aaron was to Moses. Almighty 
“ God! be a friend to his friends and a foe to his foes; help those who hefp him and 
“ frustrate the hopes of those who betray him. ” The Shiites attach great importance 
to this (tradition). According to Al-Hazimi [pag6 11 of this vol.), Khumm is the 
name of a valley lying between Mekka and Medina, and in the neighbourhood of 
al-Juhfa (7). It contains a pond near which the Prophet pronounced his invocation. 
This valley is notorious fort the insalubrity of its air and the malignity of its fevers. 
— We have already noticed some members of Mustansir’s family and shall speak of 
others in their proper places (8). 


(1) See vol. I. p. 174, note (2). 

(2) The history of Kairawan has been written by the following authors: 1st, Ibn ar-Rakik, who was still 
living in the year 341 (A.D.932); 2nd, Ibn al-Jazzftr, who, according to the author of the Baiydn al-Mughrib, 
died in 369 (A. D. 979), or, according to Ibn Abi Osaibia, in 393 (A. D. 1004-5); 3rd, Ibn Rashlk, who died 
in Sicily the year 463 (A. D. 1070-1); 4th, Ibn ShaddAd the Sanhajian, who died in 501 (A. D. 1107-8); 
5th, Ibn Hammftd, whose work is cited by Ibn Khaldftn; 6th, Ibn Sharaf, whose history is quoted in the 
Baiydn; and 7th, Abft Bakr Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-MAliki, author of a biographical work, arranged 
in chronological order, and treating of the most remarkable jurisconsults and devotees who had appeared at 
KairawAn, up to the year 356 of the Hijra inclusively. It furnishes occasionally some good historical infor¬ 
mation. The MS. of the Bibliothbque impMale is dated 24th Rajab 727 (June, A. D. 1327), and one of those 
from which it was copied bore the date of 544 (A. D. 1149-50). 

(3) Ibn Khaldftn, who gives a full account of this event, (see llistoire des Berbers, tome I, page 31 etsuiv. ,) 
states that it took place in the year 437 (A. D. 1043-6); but, in the second volume of the same work, page 20, 
he says it happened in the year 440, and this is also the date given by the author of the Baiydn. 

(4) The author has here fallen into a mistake; the khalif al Muktadi commenced his reign A. II. 467. It 
was the khalif al-KAim whose supremacy was acknowledged in Maghrib after the revolt of al-Moizz the Ziride. 
Ibn Khaldftn, in his Histoire des Berbers, tome II. p. 21, says so positively, and the date suffices to prouve 
that he is in the right. Ibn KhallikAn has avoided this error in his life of al-Moizz Ibn BAdis, page 386 of 
this volume. 

(5) See, for the board of correspondence or chancery office, vol. I. p. 33, note (4). 
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(6) The tenth year of the Hijra was called the year of the farewell, because it was that in which Muham¬ 
mad made his last pilgrimage and bid adieu to Mekka. 

(7) See vol. I. p. 365, note (23). 

(8) A long notice on al-Mustansir, compiled from the works of various Arabic authors, was published by 
Quatremere in the second volume of his Mimoires sur I'Egypte. 


MARUF AL-KARKHI. 


Abu Mahfuz Maruf al-Karkhi, the celebrated saint, was the son ofFiruz, orFiruzan, 
or Ali, and one of the clients of Alilbn Musa ar-Rida, a person of whom we have 
already spoken (vol. II. p. 212). His parents, who were Christians, delivered him 
over to a school-master of that persuasion, and when this man told him to say: “ (God 
“ is) the third of three, ” he replied : “ Not so ! he is the Only One (lj”. Having 
once received a severe beating from his master for making such an answer, he ran 
away and left him. His parents then said : “ 0! were he to come back to us, we 
“ should conform to whatever religion he may have chosen.” Some time after, he 
made his profession of Islamism in the hands of Ali Ibn Musa er-Rida and, having 
returned to his parents’house, he knocked at the door. A voice ( from within) said : 
“ Who is there? He answered : Maruf. ”—“ What religion does he follow?”— 
“ Islamism”. His parents then because Moslims. Maruf had the reputation of 
always obtaining from God the fulfilment of his prayers; so, in times of drought, 
the inhabitanls of Baghdad offer up the prayer for rain at his tomb. They have 
also a saying that the tomb of Maruf is an approved remedy for every ill. He 
said, one day, to his disciple Sari as-Sakati (vol. I. p. 555) : “ When thou 
“ standcst in need of God’s assistance, invoke him to grant it for my sake.”— 
“ I saw, in a dream, Maruf al-Karkhi;”—so relates as-Sakali,—“ he seemed to be 
“ under the throne (of God), and the Creator, may his power be glorified! said to 
ct the angels : 4 Who is that?’ To which they answered : 4 Thou knowest, o Lord I 
44 ‘ belter than we do.’ (God) replied : * It is Maruf al-Karkhi; he was intoxicated 
“ ‘ with love for me and did not recover till he met me.’ ”—Maruf once related as 
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follows : “ One of the disciples of Dawud at-Tai (2) said to me : ' Take care not to 
“ * discontinue the act, for, by it, thou art brought near unto the favour of thy Lord.” 
“ — * What is that act? ’ said I. He answered : ‘ Continual obedience to thy Lord, 
“ ‘ and respect, with good counsel, for the Moslims.’ ” —. MohammadIbn al-Husain 
relates that he heard his father say : “ I saw, in a dream, Maruf al-Karkhi, after his 
“ death, and I said to him : ; How did God treat thee? ’ and he answered : 1 He hath 
“ ‘ shewn mercy unto me.’ — ‘ Was it for thy self-mortification and thy devotion? 
“ said I. ‘ No, ’ said he, ‘ but because I had hearkened to the exhortation of Ibn 
“ ‘ as-Sammak (p. 18 of this vol.) and because I clung to poverty and consorted with 
“ ‘the poor. ’ ” Maruf himself gave the following account of Ibn as-Sammak’s 
exhortation : “ As I was passing through t Kufa, I stopped to hear a man called Ibn 
“ as-Sammak, who was preaching to the people. In the course of his sermon he 
said : ‘ Whosoever turneth altogether from God, God will turn totally away from 
“ • him; whosoever turneth his heart towards God, God will turn towards him with 
“ ‘ mercy and a look of consent to his wishes, and he who has been ( devout ) from 
“ ‘ time to time, God will shew him mercy on a time.’ His words sunk into my heart, 
“ so I turned towards God and left every occupation except the service of my patron 
“ Ali Ibn Musa ar-Rida. I related this discourse to ar-Rida and he said : ‘ That 
“ ‘ exhortation is quite sufficient, if thou art capable of being touched by an exhor- 
“ ‘ tation.’”—We have already spoken of Ibn as-Sammak among the Muhammads. — 
When Maruf was on his death-bed, they asked him for his last injunctions and he 
answered : “ After my death, give away my shirt in alms; naked I came into the 
“ world and naked I wish to leave it.”—He passed, one day, by a water-carrier whe 
was crying out : “ God have mercy on him who drinkelhl” On this, he went up 
to him and took a drink, thought he was at that time keeping a strict fast. Some 
one then said to him : “ Art thou not keeping a fast?” and he replied : “ Yes, I am, 
“ but I hoped for the fulfilment of that man’s prayer.”— The merits of Marftf and 
the anecdotes respecting him are too numerous to be related. He died at Baghdad 
in the year 200 (A D. 815-6) or, by other accounts, in 201 or 204. His tomb 
is in that city; it is a well-known monument, much frequented by pious visitors. — 
Karkhi means belonging to Karkh. Nine places bearing this name are mentioned 
in Yakut al-Hamawi’s geographical dictionary, but the best known of them is that 
which is (the suburb ) of Baghdad. Maruf most certainly belonged to that place, 
though some say he was a native of the Kharkh of Judddn, which is a village in 
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Irak, situated on the line which separates the government of Khanekan from that 
of Shahrozur. 


(1) That means: God is the third person of the Trinity. It is a koranic expression (see sftrat 5, verse 77), 
but could never have been made use of by a Christian teacher. This shews that the story here related is a 
Moslem fabrication. 

(2) See vol. I. p. 355, note (18). 


AL-MOIZZ 1BNBADIS, THE ZIR1DE. 


Al-Moizz al-Himyari as-Sanhaji (the sanhajian Himyarite)(l), sovereign of Ifrikiya 
and its maghribine dependancies, was the son of B&dis, the son of Mansur, the son 
of Bolukkin, the son of Ziri, the son of Manad. In our article on his son, the emir 
Tamim (vol. I. page 281), we have given the rest of the genealogy. Al-HAkim the 
(Fatimide) sovereign of Egypt, conferred on him the title of Sharaf ad-Dawla ( noble¬ 
ness of the empire ) and sent him a robe of honour with a diploma authorising him 
to take that title. This happened in the month of Zu’l-Hijja 407 (May, A. D. 1017). 
Al-Moizz was a powerful and high-minded prince, a friend to the learned, and 
prodigal of gifts. In the series of sovereigns belonging to that family, he held 
the central place (2). We have already mentioned his father and his grand¬ 
father (vol. 1. p. 248) and also his great grandfather (vol. 1. p. 267). Poets 
were loud in his praise, literary men courted his patronage, and all who hoped for 
gain made his court their halting-place. The rite of Abu Hanifa was (at that time) 
more prevalent in Ifrikiya than any other, but al-Moizz obliged all the people of 
Mauritania to adopt that of Malik Ibn Anas (vol. 11. p. 545), and thus put a slop to 
all contestations arising from the diversity of legal and ritual observances. Things 
have continued in the same state up to the present time (3). In our article on 
Mustansir billah the Obaidide (4), we mentioned that al-Moizz repudiated the 
authority of that sovereign, suppressed his name in the kholba and replaced it 
by that of al-Kaim bi-Amr lllah, the khalif of Baghdad. On this, al-Mustansir wrote 
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him a long and threatening letter, in which was this passage : “ Why hast thou not 
“ trod in the steps of thy forefathers, showing us obedience and fidelity? ” To 
which al-Moizz replied : “My father and my forefathers were kings of Maghrib 
“ before thy predecessors obtained possession of that country. Our family render- 
“ ed them services not to be retributed by any rank which thou canst give. When 
“ people attempted to degrade them, they exalted themselves by means of their 
“ swords. ” He persisted in suppressing al-Mustansir’s name and, from that 
time up to the present day, the khotba has never been said in Ifrikiya for any 
Egyptian sovereign. Many anecdotes are told of all-Moizz, but his history is so well 
known that we need not expatiate on the subject (5). He composed a few pieces of 
verse, but none of them have fallen into my hands. — He was silting, one day, in 
his saloon with a number of literary men about him, and before him lay a lemon 
shaped like a hand and fingers (6). He asked them to extemporize some verses on 
that subject, and Abu Ali aUHasan Ibn Rashik al-Kairawani ( see vol. I. p. 384), 
recited the following lines : 

A lemon, with its extremities gracefully spread out, appears before all eyes without being 
injured (7). It seems to hold out a hand towards the Creator, invoking long life to the son 
of Bddis. 

Al-Moizz declared the verses excellent and shewed more favour to the author than 
to any other literary man in the assembly. — He was born at al-Mansuriya, a place 
called alsoSabra, and forming one of the governments of Ifrikiya (8). His birth 
took place on Thursday, the 7th of the first Jumada 398 (19th January, A. D. 1008). 
He obtained the supreme command after the death of his father Badis and on the 
day specified in our account of that prince’s life (9). He was solemnly inaugurated 
at al-Muhammadiya (10), another of the governments of Ifrikiya. This event took 
place on Saturday, the 3rd of Zu ’1-Hijja 406 (13th May, A. D. 1016). He died at 
Kairawan on the 4lh of Shaban 454 (13th August, A, D. 1062) of a malady he had 
contracted, a weakness of the liver. None of the princes of his family reigned so 
long as he. Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Rashik lamented his death in an elegy of which 
all the verses rhymed in k ; we abstain from inserting this piece, in order to avoid 
prolixity. This prince had no other name but al-Moizz ( which is however a simple 
title or surname ). To clear up this point, I made every possible search; consulting 
books, learned men, natives of Mauritania and writers of annals, but could only find 
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that he was called al-Moizz and that his surname was unknown. It would therefore 
appear that al-Moizz was really his name ; besides, we are not authorised to suppose 
that [in his case) it was a surname, for none of his family ever bore one. I give it 
therefore for his name, as I found it. 


(1) Ibn al-Kalbi, Tabari, Nuwairi, and other historians assert that the Sanhadja, a people who form one 
of the oldest and purest berber tribes, that of Zenag {Senegal), descended from the arabic tribe of Himyer. 
This opinion, though deserving of attention, was not admitted by the native genealogists of the berber race. 
— (See Histoire des Berbers, tome II, p. 2 et suiv.) 

(2) Literally : He was the central (and finest) pearl of their neck-lace. 

(3) The rite of MAlik is still the only one prevalent in the states of northern Africa. It is followed also in 
the Negro countries. 

(4) See p. 382 of this volume. The Fatimides were called Obaidides by those who did not look upon them 
as descendants of FAtima, the daughter of Muhammad. This designation was given to them because their 
ancestor was named Obaid Allah. 

(5) The history of al-Moizz the Ziride is given by Ibn Khaldun in the Histoire des Berbers, tome I, p. 30 
et suiv.; et tome II, p. 18 et suiv. 

(6) Lemons of this form are not uncommon in Algeria. 

(7) The effects of the evil eye may be averted by holding up the hand, with the fingers spread open. It is 
to this circumstance that the poet alludes. 

(8) Sabra was quite contiguous to KairawAn. 

(9) The inauguration of al-Moizz had been deferred because he was only eight years old on his father’s death. 

(10) The town and canton of al Muhammadiya lie nine miles south of Tunis. 


ABU OBAIDA. 


Abu Obaida Mamar Ibn al-Mulhanna, an adoptive member of the Koraishide 
family of Taim and a native of Basra, was an able grammarian and an accomplished 
scholar. He is spoken of by al-Jahiz [vol. II. p. 405) in these terms : “ There was 
“ never on earth a Kharijite ( dissenter ) or an orthodox believer more learned in all 
“ the sciences than he.”— Ibn Kulaiba [vol. 11. p. 22) speaks of him thus in the 
“ Kitdb al-Madrif: “ The unusual expressions [of the Arabic language), the history 
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'* oflhe (ancient) Arabs and their conflicts, were his predominant study; yet, with 
.« a ]j jjj s learning, he was not always able (o recite a verse without mangling 
“it; even in reading the Koran, with the book before his eyes, he made mistakes. 
“ He detested the Arabs (of the desert) and composed a number of treatises in their 
“ dispraise. His opinions were those of the Kharijites. ”—Another author relates as 
“ follows : “ In the year 188 (A. D. 804) he proceeded from Basra to Baghdad, 
“ whither he had been called by Harun ar-Rashid, and explained some of his works 
<i j 0 that prince. He taught Traditions on the authority of Hisham Ibn Orwa (l) 
< ■ an d others; Traditions were given on his authority by Ali Ibn al-Mughira al- 
“ Athram (2), Abu Obaid al-K&sim Ibn Sallam (vol. 11. p. 486), Abu Othman al- 
u Mazini ( vol . 1. p. 264),'Abu Hatim as—Sijistani (vol. 1. p. 603), Omar Ibn Shabba 
“ an-Numairi (vol. 11. p. 375) and others. ’’ — Abu Obaida related the following 
anecdote : “ Al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi (uo/. II. p. 468) sent to me, at Basra, the order to 
“ go and see him. So, I set out, though I had been informed of his haughtiness. 
“ Being admitted into his presence, I found him in a very long and broad saloon, 
“ the floor of which was ) was covered with a carpet of one single piece. At the 
“ upper end of the room was a pile of matrasses, so lofty that it could not be got 
“ upon without a foot-stool, and on those matrasses al-Fadl was seated. I said to 
“ him : ‘ Hail to the vizir! ’ He returned my greeting, smiled on me and, bidding 
“ me draw near, he placed me on the same seat with himself. He then asked me 
“ sundry questions and showed me such affability as set me quite at ease. At 
“ his request, I recited to him the finest anteislamite poems I could recollect. ‘ I 
“ ‘ know most of these‘ said he, ‘ what I want is (to hear) gay verses I’ I recited 
“ some to him, and, as I proceeded, he shook his sides, laughed and got into an 
“ excellent humour. A well-looking man, in the dress of a Mfi6(3), then came in, 
“ and al-Fadl made him sit down beside me and asked him if he knew me. On 
“ his reply that he did not, he said to him : ‘ This is Abu Obaida, the most learned 
“ « man of Basra; we sent for him that we might derive some benefit from his learn- 

„ i ing ’_< May God bless you!’ exclaimed the man, 4 you did well I’ Turning then 

“ towards me, he said : 1 I have been longing to see you, as I have been asked a 
“ ‘ question which I wished to submit to you.’ 1 replied : ‘ Let us hear it.’—‘ The 
,t . [Kordn, which is the) word of God,, said he, ‘contains this passage : the buds of 
“ ■ which are like heads of demons (4). Now, we are all aware that, in promises and 
“ 1 threats, the comparisons which are made should refer to things already known; 
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“ ‘ yet no one knows what a demon’s head is like.’ — To this I replied : ‘God spoke 
“ ‘ there to the Arabs in their own style; have you not heard the verse of Amro 


-Kais 


“ ‘Will he kill me? me whose bed-fellows are a sword and ( arrows ) pointed with azure 
“ {steel), like unto the fangs of ogres. 

“ ‘ Now, the Arabs never saw an ogre, but, as they stood in awe of such beings, 
“ * they were often threatened with them.’ Al-Fadl and the man who questioned 
“ me approved this answer, and, on that very day, I took the resolution of composing 
“ a treatise on the Koran, in explanation of this and similar difficulties, with every 
“ necessary elucidation. On my return to Basra, l drew up the work and entitled 
“ it al-Maj&z ( metaphors ). On enquiry respecting that man, I learned that he w r as 
“ one of the vizir’s k&tibs and boon companions. ’ — Abu Obaida, having been 
informed that (Abti Said) al-Asmai (vol. II. p. 123) blamed him for composing the 
Kildb al-Majaz, and that he had said : “ He speaks of God’s hook after his own 
“ private judgement (5),” enquired when and where he gave lessons, and, on the 
day mentioned, he mounted his ass, rode up to the circle of scholars, dismounted 
and, after saluting al-Asmai, sat down and conversed with him. On finishing, he 
said : “ Tell me, Abu Said! what sort of a thing is bread?” The other answered : 
“ It is that which you bake and eat. ” — “ There, ” said Abu Obaida, “ you have 
“ explained the book of God after your own private judgment (6), for God, may his 
“ name by exalted I has said {in repeating the words of Pharaoh’s chief-baker) : ‘ I 
“ ‘ was bearing on my head (a load of) bread (7).’ ” Al-Asmai replied : “ I said 
“ what appeared to me true and did not ( mean to) explain the Koran after my private 
“ judgement.” On which Abu Obaida replied : “And all that [said and which you 
“ blamed me for appeared to me true, and I did not ( mean to) explain the Koran 
“ after my private judgment,” He then rose from his place, mounted his ass and 
went off.—Al-Bahili, the author of the Kitdb al-Madni (8) declared that students who 
went to al-Asmai’s lessons were purchasing pellets of dung in the pearl- market, and 
that, when they went to those of Abu Obaida, they purchased pearls in the dung- 
market. He said so because al-Asmai recited with much elegance and could set off 
anecdotes and verses, even of the poorest kind, so as to make the very worst appear 
good, but that little real information was to be obtained from him; whereas, Abu 
Obaida expressed himself badly but furnished a mass of useful knowledge. — Abu 
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Obaida never explained the verses ( which hcreciled). Al-Mubarrad ( p.Slofthis vol.) 
said : •• Abu Zaid al-Ansari (vol. I. p. 570) was an abler grammarian than al-Asmai 
“ and Abu Obaida, but these two came next to him and were near to each other; 
“ Abu Obaida was the most accomplished scholar of the day.”—Ali Ibn al-Madini 
(vol. II. p. 242, note (6) spoke of him in the highest terms, and declared that he was 
a most correct transmitter of traditional literature. “ Never, ” said he, “ did he 
“ give as a genuine production of the desert Arabs a piece which was not authentic.” 
— Abu Obaida and al-Asmai were taken before Harun ar-Rashid in order that he 
might choose one of them for a member of his private society, and the preference was 
given to al-Asmai, as being better qualified for a table-companion. — Abu Nuwas 
(vol. /. p. 391) took lessons from Abu Obaida; he praised him highly and decried al- 
Asmai, whom he detested. When asked what he thought of al-Asm&i, he replied : 
“ A nightingale in a cage” (9). Of Khalaf al-Ahmar (10) he said : “ In him are 
“ combined all human knowledge and intelligence; ” and of Abu Obaida : "A 
“ bundle of science packed up in a skin.” — A poem adressed by Ish&k Ibn an- 
Nadim al-Mausili (vol. I. p. 183) to al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi contains the following 
passage in praise of Abu Obaida and in dispraise of al-Asmai : 

Take Abu Obaida and treat him with favour, for in him you will find all science. Honour 
him therefore, prefer him, and reject the she-monkey’s cub. 

When Abu Obaida recited verses, he did not mark the measure and, in repeating 
passages of the Koran or relating Traditions, he made mistakes designedly : “For,” 
said he, *' grammar brings ill luck (11).” He continued to compose works-until 
he died and left nearly two hundred treatises (12), of which we may name the 
following : Kitdb majdz al-Kordn (figurative expressions occurring in the Koran), the 
Gharib al-Kordn (unusual expressions employed in the Kordn), the Madni ’l-Kordn 
(rhetorical figures made use of in the Kordn), the Gharib al-Hadtth ( rare expressions 
occurring in the Traditions), the Kitdb ad-Dibaj (silken robe), the Tdj (diadem), the 
Kitdb al-Hudud (booh of definitions), the Kitdb Khordsdn (treatise concerning Kho- 
rasdn), the Kitdb Khawdrij il-Bahrain wa\ l-Yamdma (on the Khdrijiles of Bahrain 
and Yemdma), the Kitdb al-Mawdli (on matolas), the Kitdb al-Bulh (on simpletons), 
the Kitdb ad-Difdn (on guests), the Kitdb Marj Rdhil (on the battle of Marj Rahil), 
the Kitdb al-Mundfardl (contestations between individuals concerning the illustrious¬ 
ness of their respective families), the Kitdb al-Kabdil(on the Arabian )tribes), the Kitdb 
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Khabar il-Barr&d (history of al-Barr&d) (13), the Kitdb al-Karain (book of female 
companions, or of concomitant circumstances), the Kitdd al-Bdzi {on the falcon), the 
Kilab al-II amam [on turtle-doves ) the Kitdb al-Haiyat (on serpents), the Kitdb al- 
Akarib (on scorpions), the Kitdb an-Nawdkih (on concubines), the Kilab an-Nawdshir 
(on the muscles of the arm), the Kitdb Hudr il-Khail (on the galloping of horses), the 
Kitdb al-Aiydn(on great men?), the Kitdb Bunydn bi-Ahlihi (on setting up house), 
the Kilab Ayddi ’l-Azd (on the generous deeds of the tribe of Azd), the Kilab al-Khail 
(on horses), the Kitdb al-lbl (on camels), the Kitdb al-lnsan (on man), the Kitdb az- 
Zardl on corn-fields), the Kitdb ar-Bahl (on the camel’s saddle), the Kitdb ad-Dilwi (on 
the leathern bucket for drawing water), the Kitdb al-Bakra (on the pulley of draw-wells), 
the Kitdb as-Sarj (on the saddle ), the Kitdb al-Lijdm (on the bridle ), the Kitdb al-Faras 
(on the horse), the Kitdb as-Shawdrid (on animals gone astray, or on verses current 
through the Arabian tribes), the Kitdb al-lhtilam (on puberty, or on dreaming), the Kitdb 
makatil il-Fursdn (on combats where celebrated horsemen met their death), the Kitdb 
makdtil il-Ashraf (on the violent deaths of the Sharifs or descendants of Ali), the Kitdb 
■ as-Shirwa as-Shuward [onpoetry and poets), the Kilab faala wa afala (on verbs which, 
in the fourth form, have a privative signification), the Kitdb al-Malhdlib (the vices of the 
Arabs reprehended), the Kitdb Khulk al-lnsan (on the human frame), the Kitdb al-Fark 
(on the difference between the names given to the members of the human body and 
these given to the same members in animals), the Kitdb al-Khuff (on the feet of camels 
or on bools), the Kitdb Makka wa ’l-Haram (on Mekka and its sacred territory ), the 
Kilad al-Djaml wa ’s-Siffin (on the battles of the Camel and Siffin ), the Kitdb 
Buydtal il-Arab (on the tents of the Arabs), the Kitdb al-Mulawamal (on mutual blame), 
the Kitdb al-Ghardl (on predatory excursions), the Kilab al-Mualabat (on mutual 
reproaches), the Kitdb al-Adhdad (on words which have each two opposite significa¬ 
tions), the Kitdb maathir il-Arab (the memorable deeds of the Arabs), the Kitdb Madthir 
Ghatafdn (the noble recollections left by the tribe of Ghatafan), the Kitdb Adidt il-Arab 
(on the high pretentions of the Arabs), the Kitdb malslal Othmdn (on the murder of the 
khalif Othmdn), the Kitdb Asma ’l-Khail (on the names given to horses), the Kilab al- 
Akaka (on ungrateful children), the Kitdb kudat il-Basra (on the kadis of Basra), the 
Kitdb Fultih Irminiya (on the conquest of Armenia), the Kitdb Futuh il-Ahwdz (on the 
conquest of al-Ahiodz ), the Kitdb Losus il-Arab (on celebrated Arab robbers), the 
Kitdb Althbdr il-Hajjaj) (the history of al-Hajjdj), the Kitdb Kissat il-Kaaba (the 
history of the Kaaba), the Kitdb al-Hums min .1 al Kuraish (on the Kuraishide families 
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called the Hums) (114), She Kitdb Faddil il^Arsh (on the excellencies of the throne of God) 
the Kitab ma ialhano fihi ’Jr-Aamma (on the faults of language commiitedby the vulgar ), 
the Kitdb as-Sawdd wa Fathihi (on Babylonia and its conquest), the KitAb man 
shukira min al-Ommdl wa humida (ok governors who have been thanked and praised),, 
the Kitdb al-Jamd wa ’t-Tathniya Ion the plural and the dual), the. Kitdb al-Aus wa 
’ l-Khazmj (on the Aus and Khazraj, the two great Arab Uribes of Medina) 0 the Kitdb 
Muhammad wa Ibrdhim (history of Muhammad and Ibrahim), the sons of Abd Allah, 
the son of al-Hasan,, the son of aMasan, the son of Ali, She son of Abu TTalib (15), 
the Kitdb al-Aiydm as-SagMr (the shorter work on celebrated battle-days), containing 
an account of seventy-five conflicts, the Kitdb al-Aiy&m al-Kabtr (the greater work 
on battle-days ), containing an account of one thousand two hundred conflicts, the 
Kitdb Aiydm Bani Mdzin wa Akhbdrihim (the battle-days and history of the tribe of 
■Mdzin )o He left besides other instructive works, all of which I should mention, 
were I not afraid of lengthening this article too much. — Abu Obaida relates as 
follows : “ When I appeared before al-Fadl Ibn ar-RaM, he asked me who, of all men, 
“ was the best poet? and I answered : ‘ Ar-Rai(116)’ * Why,’ said he, * do you give 

“ ‘ him the preference? ’ — I replied : ‘ Because he went to see Said Ibn Abd ar- 

“ ‘ Rahman the Gmaiyide who, the very day he received him, made him a present 

‘ * * and allowed him to depart; this circumstance ar-B.ai described in the following 
«« i verses : 

“ ‘ At midnight, our camels, emaciated {by a long journey ), arrived panting at Said’s door. 
,s The next morning, they hastened olf again, praising the court-yard where he had allowed 
“ them to repose? for they had obtained (/or me) not a dilatory promise but a solid gift’ 

“ On hearing this, al-Fadl exclaimed : 1 Abu Obaida I you have presented to us 

‘ your request with much address.’ ” The next morning, Abu Obaida went to 

the court of Harun ar-Rashid': st He gave me a present, ” said he, “ ordered me 
“ something out of his own private treasury and dismissed me,” — Abu Obaida was 
a vrnwla of the tribe of Obaid Allah Iba Mamar at=Taimi. A man of high rank 
said to him : “ You, who insult every one, who was your father? ” to which he 
replied : 6 ‘My father informed me that his father told him that he was a jew of (the 
«» town of) Mjarwan; ” the questionner went off immediately and left him (17). — 
Abu Obaida was ©f so sarcastie a humour Shat every one ira Basra who had a reputa¬ 
tion to maintain was obliged to flatter him. He once set oeS for Fars with the 
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intention of visiting Musa Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Hilali who, being informed oF his 
approach, said to his pages : “ Be on your guard against Abu Obaida, for every word 
“ of his is [sharp and) cutting. ” A repast was served and one of the pages spilled 
some gravy on the skirt of Abu Obaida’s cloak. “ Some gravy has fallen on your 
“ cloak,” said Musa, " but I shall give you ten others in place of it.”—“ Nay!” re¬ 
plied Abu Obaida, “ do not mind! your gravy can do no harm.’’ By that he 
meant that there was no strength (18) in it. Musa understood the sarcasm, but held 
his peace.— It is related that, when Abu Obaida composed his Kitab al-Mathdlib , an 
Arab said to him : “ You have insulted the whole of the Arabs; ” on which he 
replied ; “ That can do you no harm, for it does not concern you;” meaning by these 
words that the man was not an Arab. When al-Asmai went to the mosque, he 
always said [to his disciples), before he entered : “ Look in and see if that fellow 
“ be there; ” meaning Abu Obaida; so much he dreaded the sharpness of his 
tongue.— When Abu Obaida died, no one attended his funeral because he had not 
spared, in his acrimony, either gentle or simple. He was filthy in his habits and 
lisped; his genealogy was unsound and his orthodoxy suspected, for he had a 
leaning towards the doctrines of the Kharijites. Abu Hatim as-Sijistani (vol. I. 
p. 603), related that Abu Obaida treated him with respect because he thought him 
to be one of the KMrijites of Sijistan. Ath-Thauri [vol. I. p. 576) relates the 
following anecdote : “ I went to the mosque and found Abu Obaida sitting alone and 
“ writing with his finger on the floor. He asked me who was the author of this 
‘ ‘ verse : 

“ I said to my soul, when it shook and trembled: Back to thy wonted mood! Strive to 
‘ ‘ merit praise or else repose (in death). 

“ I replied that is was Katari Ibn al-Fujaa [see vol. II. p. 522), on which he 
“ exclaimed : ‘ God smash your mouth! why not say : the Commander of the faithful, 
“ Abu Naama (19)? He then requested me to sit down and never to repeat what 
“ he had just uttered. So I kept it a secret till the day of his death. ” — This 
anecdote appears to me contestable, for the verse just mentioned belongs to a poem 
composed by Amr Ibn al-Itnaba al-Ansari al-Khazraji. Itnaba was his mother’s name 
and Zaid Mandt the name of his father. No literary scholar can deny the verse to 
be his, the poem from which it is taken being acknowledged to be of that author's 
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composition. Al-Mubarrad ( vol. III. p. 31) relates in his K&mil that Moawia Ibn 
Abi Sofyan the Omaiyide said : “ Let poetry be one of your chief occupations 
“ and principal studies. The noble deeds of your forefathers are mentioned in 
“ poems, and there also you can find counsels to direct you. At the battle of Al- 
“ Harir(20), I was on the point of running away, when these words of Ibn al-Itnaba 
‘ ‘ (came to my mind and) changed my intention : 

“ I was hindered by my self-denial, by my fortitude, by the hope of purchasing glory at an 
“ easy rate [in facing dangers) (21), by the pleasure of encountering perils, of striking off the 
“ heads of many a valiant hero, and of saying (to my soul), every time she shook and trem- 
“ bled : 4 Back to thy wonted mood! strive to merit praise or else repose (in death). Let me 
‘ ‘ ‘ thus defend my pure renown and ward off hereafter imputations which I had well deser- 
“ ‘ ved (22).”’ 

Let us return to our account of Abu Obaida : no magistrate would receive his evi¬ 
dence because he was suspected of an unnatural vice. Al-Asmai relates this anec¬ 
dote : “ I and Abu Obaida entered one day into the mosque and, behold ! on the 
“ pillar at the foot of which he usually sat and at the height of nearly seven cubits, 
“ was inscribed this verse : 

* ‘ God’s blessing on Lot and on his people! come, Abff Obaida I say amen. 

“ He said to me : “ Asmail rub that out. ” So I got on his shoulders and ef- 
“ faced the writing, but not before my weight made him cry out: ‘You are too 
“ ‘ heavy; you are breaking my back !’—I answered : ‘ Nothing remains (to rub out) 
“ ‘ but the t (of the word Lot.)' — ‘ That,, said he, ‘ is the worst letter of the whole 
“ ‘verse.’” According to another account, Abu Obaida, finding al-Asmdi so 
heavy, told him to make haste. “ Nothing remains now, ” said the other, “ ex- 
“ cepting the word Lot.” On this, Abu Obaida exclaimed ; “ From him let us 
“ fly (23) ” — The person who wrote the verse was Abu Nuwas al-Hasan Ibn Hani, 
he of whom we have already spoken (vol. 1. p. 391). It is related that, near the 
place where Abu Obaida held his sittings, were found scraps of paper containing the 
above mentioned verse and the following : 

For thou, I am sure, art one of their survivers (and hast been always so) since the age of 
puberty, though thou art now in thy ninetieth year. 
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The anecdotes related of Abu Obaida are very numerous. He was born in the 
month of Rajab, 110 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 728), on the same night in which Al-Hasan al- 
Basri [vol. I. p. 370) died. Other accounts place his birth in the years 111, 114, 
118 and 119, but the date here given is the true one. The proof is that the emir 
Jaafar Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Mottalib (24) having asked him when he was born, 
he replied: “Omar Ibn Abi Rabia al-Makhzumi [vol. II. p. 372) has already shaped 
“ out my answer : being asked the date of his birth, he replied : ‘ The night on 
“ ‘ which ( the khalif ) Omar Ibn al-Khattab died; what excellence was then removed 
“ ‘ from the world and what worthlessness brought into it! ’ Now I was born the 
“ night of al-IIasan al-Basri’s death, and ( the rest of) my answer shall be the same 
“ as Omar Ibn Abi Rabia’s,” In the life of this Omar we mentioned that these 
words have been attributed to Al-Hasan al-Basri. Abu Obaida died at Basra in the 
year 209 (A. D. 824-5), or, according to other statements, in 211, or 210, or 213. 
— A banana, which [Abd Jaafar) Muhammad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Sahl an Nushjani 
gave him to eat, was the cause of his death. Some time afterwards, Abu ’1-Atahiya 
[vol. I. p. 202) went to see An-Nushjani, who offered him a banana, on which he 
exclaimed : “ What do you mean? Abu Jaafar! you took away Abu Obaida’s life by 
“ means of a banana and you intend to kill me in the same manner! do you con- 
“ sider as lawful the murdering of learned men?” —Abu Obaida must not be con¬ 
founded with Abu Obaid, whose names were Al-Kasim Ibn Sallam'(See vol. II. 
p. 486).— Mamar. — Al-Muthanna (25.— Bajarw&n, the native place of Abu Obai¬ 
da’s father, is a village in the district ofal-Balikh, which constitutes a government in 
the province of Ar-Rakka. It is also the name of a town situated in Sherwan, a province 
of Armenia and near which, it is said, lies the fountain of immortality which was dis¬ 
covered by Al-Khidr (26). I am inclined to believe that Abu Obaida belonged to 
this place. Some say that Bajarwan is the name of the town from the inhabitants of 
which Moses and Al-Khidr asked hospitality (27). — Mshjdni means belonging to 
Ntishj&n, which is a village in one of the districts of Fars. 

(1) The life of HishAm Ibn Orwa will be found in this volume. 

(2) See vol. If, p. 568, note (3), and read Mughlra in place of Moghaira. 

(3) See vol. I, page xxxii. 

(t) See KorAn, surat 37, verse 63. There is, say the commentators, a thorny tree which grows inTehAma 
and bears a fruit like an almond, but extremely bitter. Its name, zakkdm, is given, in the KorAn to a tree 
growing in hell, the fruit of which will be the food of the damned. 
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(5) Private judgment was at first allowed in explaining certain obscure passages of the Korin and of the 
Traditionsj but, after the establishment of the four orthodox rites, it was formally disapproved of by the 
moslim doctors. 

(6) See vol. II, page 125. 

(7) Kor&n, surat 12, verse 36. 

(8) Abit ’1-Husain Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-BAhili composed a commentary on a work in which At- 
TahAwi (see vol.I. pM), explained the obscure terms and passages which occur in the Korin and the Tradi¬ 
tions. He died A. H. 321 (A. D. 933), His treatise and that of At-Tahiwi bore the same title. 

(9) A nightingale in a cage is pleasing to hear, but there is nothing else good about it. Such seems to be 
the meaning of the remark made by AbA Nuwis. 

(10) See vol. I, p. 572, note (4),—The father of Khalaf was enfranchised by AbA Burda, the son of AbA 
MAsa (see vol. If. p. 2) and married a woman of the tribe of MAzin. According to Mr. de Hammer, in his 
Literaturgeschichte der Araber, vol. Ill, p, 550, Khalaf died A. H. 180 (A. D. 796-7). Mr. Ahlwardt pub¬ 
lished at Griefswald, in 1859, one of Khalaf’s poems with critical notes. The title of his work is Chalef 
elahmar's Qasside. 

(11) This signification of the word JjAar* has been already noticed in this volume, p. 266, note (23). 

(12) The purely philological character of most of the treatises mentioned in the following list has been in¬ 
dicated in the introduction to the first vol. p. xxm. They were composed of extracts made from the poems 
and sententious discourses of the desert Arabs. 

(13) About twenty years before the promulgation of islamism, the tribe of Kuraish was embroiled in a war 
with that of HawAzin, because Ai-BarrAd Ibn Kais had slain Orwa Ibn Otba. At-Tibrlzi, in his commentary 
on the Hamdsa, page alludes to this event. Mr. Canssin de Perceval gives a full account of it in his 
Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes, tome I, p. 301 et suiv. 

(14) The word hums signifies heroes. It was a title assumed by the principal Koraichides and granted by 
them to some of the KinAnian and KhozAian families which resided in their neighbourhood. ( Hamdsa , page f; 
Essai sur I'Mst. des Arabes, t. I. p, 280.) 

(15) For information respecting these two imdms of the Zaidiya sect, see de Sacy’s Chrestomathie arabe, 
tome I, page 3, of the second edition, and my translation of Ibn KhaldAn’s History of the Berbers, tome II, 
page 499. 

(16) Obaid Ibn al-Husain, a member of the tribe of Numair, which was a branch of that of AAmir Ibn SA- 
sAa, was an eminent arabian chief and an excellent poet. He received the surname of Ar-RAi (the pastor), 
or Rdi al-ibl (the camels' herdsman), because he excelled in the description of these animals. He composed 
poems in praise of the Omaiyide khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn and died at an advanced age. (As-Suyfiti's 
Shark shawdhid il-Mughni ; Masdlik al-Absdr.) 

(17) The wit of AbAObaida's answer is, for the translator, quite imperceptible. 

(18) The word rendered here by strength means grease. 

(19) Our author has already mentioned, in the life of Katari, that this chief of the Kharijite sect was sur- 
named Abfi NaAma and had taken the title of Commander of the faithful. 


(20) The battle of KAdisiya was fought A. H. 15 and lasted three days. The first joumle was afterwards 
called Yaum Armdth w>L»j| ; the second Yaum Aghxo&th sLjIj&I j*jJ, and the third Yaum Aghmis 
or Amds ^l*o, or Gkimds ^,L*c. On the night preceding the third day and which was called 
Lailat al-Hartr I iLJ (The night of growling, or snarling), the battle was renewed and victory finally 
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declared in favour of the Moslims. Arabic historians and geographers are uncertain whether the names given 
to these three journies designated places or not. For a full account of this celebrated battle see Mr. Caussin 
de Perceval’s Essai, etc., t. Ill, p, 481 et suiv., professor Kosegarten’s Taberistanensis Annales, t. Ill, and 
Price’s Retrospect of Mahommedan History , vol. I, p. 304. 

(21) As we do not possess the traditional explication of this piece, we can indicate its meaning by conjec¬ 
ture only. 

(22) This verse may perhaps signify : thatlmay defend the honour of virtuous women and maintain, hence¬ 
forward, an unspotted reputation. 

(23) I suspect that this dialogue, in Arabic, offers a number of equivocal significations, such as were com¬ 
prehensible to Moslim debauchees, in Eastern countries. In that case, the insertion of the anecdote does no 
honour to the author nor to the generation for whom he compiled his work. 

(24) Abft Abd Allah Jaafar lbn Sulaiman Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib held, at one time, 
the government of Medina. He was removed from his post in the year 150 (A. D.. 767j, by the khalif Al- 
Mansiir. He died at Basra, but on what date is not ascertained. 

(25) The author marks the orthography of these proper names, letter by letter. Such indications I sup¬ 
press, as usual, but give the results. 

(26) Al-Khidr is the name by which the Moslims seem to designate the prophet Elias. According to them, 
he discovered the fountain of life and, having drank of it, became immortal. 

(27) See Kordn, surat 18, verse 76. 


MIAN, THE SON OF ZAIDA. 


Abu’l-Walid Maan ash-Shaibani was the son of Zaida, the son of Abd Allah, the 
son of Zaida, the son of Matar, the son of Sharik, the son of Arar, surnamed As-Sulb, 
the son of Kais, the son of Shurahil, the son of Hammira, the son of Murra, the son 
of Duhl, the son of Shaiban. The rest of genealogy is well known (1). Ibn al- 
Kalbi (2) says, in his Jamharat an-Nisab : “ Maan was the son of Zaida, the son 
“ of Matar, the son Sharik, the son of Amr, the son of Kais, the son of Shurahil, 
“ the son of Murra, the son of Haramam, the son of Murra, the son of Duhl, the son 
“ of Shaiban, the son of Thalaba, the son of Okaba, the son of Saab, the son of Ali, 
“ the son of Bakr, the son of Wail, the son of Kasit, the son of Qinb, the son of 
“ Afsa, the son of Domi, the son of Jadila, the son of Asad, the son of Rabia, the son 
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“ of Nizar, the son of Maadd, the son of Adnan. Maan was generous, brave, liberal 
“ and beneficent, highly extolled (by poets) and much visited (by the needy).” Al-Asmli 
related as follows : “ An Arab of the desert went to see Maan Ibn Zaida and recited 
“ to him a poem in his praise. He then waited so long at the ( palace) door that 
“ he was about to depart, when he saw Maan on the point of riding out. He imme- 
“ diately rose, went up to him and, seizing the bridle of the steed, he said : 

“ O Maan! thy hands are all beneficence; ( they pour) favours on the people and (open neto) 
“ ways to thy ( generosity ). The daughters of my uncle will know what I have obtained, 
“ when, on my return, the saddle-bags shall be examined. 

“ Maan ordered five female camels, chosen from the best of his flock, to be brought 
“ out, and, having them loaded with gifts, presents and clothes, he gave them to him 
and said : * Son of my brother! return, and may God protect thee I to the 
‘ ‘ ‘ daughters of thy uncle; when they examine the saddle-bags, they will surely find 
“ ‘ something to rejoice at.’ The Arab answered : ‘ By the House of God I thou 
“ ‘ hast spoken truly.”’ — In the life of the poet Marwan ibn Abi Hafsa (p. 343 of 
this vol.), will be found other anecdotes concerning him. Marwan was particularly 
devoted to him and most of his poems were in praise of this chief. Under the dy¬ 
nasty of the Omaiyides, Maan rose successively from one post of authority to another, 
and remained attached to the service of Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira al-Fazari, go¬ 
vernor of the two Iraks. When the sovereignty passed into the hands of the Abba- 
“ sides, Ab£l Jaafar al-Mansur besieged Yazid Ibn Omar in the city of Wasit. What 
occurred between them on this occasion is well known, and some account of it will 
be found in our article on Yazid. Maan had displayed great bravery in support of 
Yazid and, when this chief was put to death, he lay hid for some time, though fear 
of Al-Mansur. During the period of his concealment he had a number of extraor¬ 
dinary adventures, one of which we here give in the words of Marwan Ibn Abi 
Hafsa, the celebrated poet : “ When Maan Ibn Zaida was governor of Yemen (3), 
“ he made me the following narration : ‘ (AbH Jaafar) al-Mansur caused the strictest 
“ * search to be made for me and offered a reward in money to whoever would 
“ ‘ bring me to him. Perquisitions were made so closely that I was obliged to 
“ ‘ alter my complexion by exposing myself to the rays of the sun; I cut off my 
“ ‘ whiskers, put on a woollen frock and, having mounted on a camel, I proceeded 
“ ‘ towards the desert, with the intention of slaying there. I had just gone out by 
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“ ‘the Bab Harb, which is one of the gates of Baghdad, when a negro, with a 
“ ‘ sword suspended in a belt from his shoulder, followed me until I had got out of 
" ‘ the sight of the guards. He then seized my camel by the halter and, making it 
“ ‘ kneel down, he grasped me by the hand : ‘ What is the matter? said I. He 
“ ‘ answered : ‘ Thou art he whom the Commander of the faithful is searching for.’ 
“ ‘ —I replied : ‘ And who am I, that search should be made for me?’ — ‘ Thou 
“ ‘ art Maan, the son of Zaida,’ said he. — ‘ My good fellow 1’ said I, ‘ have the 
“ ‘ fear of the Almighty before thy eyes I where is the likeness between me and 
“ ‘ Maan? — ‘ Cease denying, ‘ said he, ‘ for, by Allah! I know thee better than 
“ ‘ thou knowest thyself.’—Perceiving that he was in earnest, 1 said to him : ‘Here 
“ ‘ is a jewel worth many times the sum offered by Al-Mansur to the person who 
“ ‘ may bring me to him, take it and be not the cause of shedding my blood.’ — 
“ ‘ ‘ Hand it out, ’ said he. On my producing it to him, he looked at it for some 
“ 1 time and then said : * As for its value, thou hast told the truth, but I will not 
“ ‘ accept it before asking thee a question; if thou givest me a true answer, J shall 
“ ‘ let thee go.’ — ‘Ask,’ said I. — ‘ All people,’ said he, ‘ declare that thou art 
“ ‘ noted for thy generosity; tell me if thou didst ever give away at once the whole of 
“ ‘ thy fortune?’—‘No.’—' Or the half?’—‘ No.’—‘ Or the third?’—‘ No,’— He 
“ ‘ proceeded thus till he said : ‘ Or the tenth?’ on which I blushed and replied : 
“ ‘ * I think 1 have sometimes done so.’ — ‘ Well I ’ said he, ‘ that was no great 
“ ‘ matter (for such as thee); now I, by Allah I am a simple foot-soldier, living on 
“ ‘ the pay I get from Abu Jaafar al-Mansur; every month, he gives me twenty dir- 
*‘ ‘ hems (4), and this jewel is worth many thousand dinars; here, I give it to thee 
• * ‘ back, as a present for thy own sake, and on account of the generosity for which 
‘ ‘ ‘ thou art noted, and in order to make thee know that there is, in the world, a 
“ ‘ man more generous than thou art, So, for the future, be not proud of thyself, 
“ ‘ but consider henceforward the gifts thou makest as trifling, and stop not in thy 
“ ‘ career of generosity”. He then threw the necklace into my lap and let go the 
“ ‘ halter of my camel. As he was turning to depart, I said to him : ‘ By Allah! 
“ ‘ thou hast disgraced me, man ! I would suffer less from the shedding of my life’s 
“ ‘ blood than from what thou hast done to me. Take back what I offered thee, 
“ ‘ for I am rich enough to do without it.’—He laughed and said : ‘ Thou intendest 
“ ‘ to'make me belie my words; now, by Allah ! I shall not receive it nor ever take 
“ * a reward for doing a good action.’ He then went his way and, when I had no 
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" 5 longer any danger to apprehend. I had search made for him and promised 
“ ‘ to whoever would bring him to me whatever reward he mighd ask; but 1 never 
51 ‘ heard of him again; it was as if the earth had swallowed him up.’ ”—Maan re¬ 
mained ira concealment till the affray of AS-Hashimiya (5). On that memorable day, 
a band of Khorasanides revolted against Al-Mansur and proceeded to attack him. A 
combat took place between them and the partisans he had in Al-Mashimiya, a town 
which (the hkalif] As-Saffah had built in the neighbourhood of Kufa. Ghars an-Kima 
Ibm as-Sabi (see ml. I. p. 290) says, as follows, im his work intitled Kit&b al-Hafawdt 
(book of faults ): “ In the month of Zul-Kaada, 434 (May-Jlnne, A. D. 752), as- 
“ Saffah finished the building of the town which he had founded for himself near 
“ al-Anbar.”—Maan, who was lying concealed in the neighbourhood (at the time of 
this revolt), set out at night disguised in a turban, with a veil over his face, and, hav¬ 
ing attacked the insurgents, in the sight of al-Mansur, he displayed great bravery 
and resolution, and put them to flight, Al-Mansur was no sooner delivered from 
danger than he said to him : “ Deuce take thee! who art thou?” The other re¬ 
moved the veil from his face and answered : ' 4 Commander of the faithful! I am he 
“ whom thou hast been making search for; 11 am Maan, the son off Saida,” Al- 
Mansur immediately granted him a free pardon, heaped upon him gifts and honours, 
arrayed him in a fine dress, with splendid ornaments, and received him into the 
number of his favorites. Some days after, Maan entered into the presence of Al- 
Mansur who, on seeing him, said s <s Tell me, Maan! did you not give to Marwan 
“ Ibn Abi Balsa a reward of one hundred thousand dirhems for this verse? 

" 5 Tis Maan, the son of ZaMa, by whose prowess she tribe of ShaibSm had fresh glory addled 
t5 to its glory.” 

66 Not so! Commander of the faithful! but I gave it to him for this passage of the 
“ same poem : 

“ On the day of Al-HSshiroiya, you stood boldly forth with yoar sword in defense of God’s 
* s vicar (upon earth). Yon protected the spot where he stood and warded off from him the 
“ strokes of the sword and spear.” 

*3 Well affisWered, Maan!” exclaimed the khalif.—Anodher day, he said to him : 
41 Maan j people bfften speak ill ©f your tribe;” to whieh Maan replied : 

“ You will always find tbs iSIustrions exposed to envy, but never will yon lad detractors of 
“ the vile.” 


von. in. 


Si 
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He went, one day, when advanced in age, to visit (Al-Mansur) and [this prince) said 
to him : “ Maan! you are growing old.”—“ Yes, Commander of the faithful! in 
“ your service,” replied Maan.—“ And yet you are still vigourous,” added the 
khalif.—“ Yes, Commander of the faithful! in attacking your enemies.”—“ And 
“ you have still some strength remaining?”—“ Yes,” answered Maan, “ and it 
“ shall be used for you.” When Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Zaid, a pious ascetic of 
Basra, heard of this conversation, he exclaimed : “ Unfortunate man! he reserves 
“ nothing for [the service of) the Lord.” The best hnown of Marwan’s kasidas were 
composed in honour of Maan, and the finest of them is that which rhymes in l and 
of which I inserted a passage in the life of the former. It is rather long, as it con¬ 
sists of more than fifty verses; so, not to lengthen this article, I shall abstain from 
giving it. In another poem, he said of him : 

God has secured against fear and want him who has Maan for a protector in adversity. Maan, 
the son of Zaida t he keeps his promises and gives the highest price to purchase fame. He con¬ 
siders what he bestows as so much gained, if it obtains for him lasting praise; yet he who 
receives his gifts thinks them cheaply earned. He hJs erected for (the tribe of) of Shaiban a 
(monument of) glory never to fall till the solid basis of Hadan shall pass away. 

Hadan (\j^ A ) is the name of a great mountain, situated between Najd and Ti- 
hama, and at a day’s journey from the latter country. There is proverb which says . 
He is in Najd who sees Hadan. It is frequently mentioned in poems and historical 
anecdotes.—A person noted for the elegance of his language visited Maan, one day, 
and adressed him in these ( choice ) terms: “ It would have been easy for me to get my- 
“ self recommended to you by one whom you might find irksome; but I preferred 
“ chosing for intercessor your own merit and making an appeal to your own genero- 
“ sity. If you think to place me as high in your noble favour as I have placed my 
“ hopes in your beneficence, do so. I have not been too proud to solicit your 
“ bounty; spare therefore my honorable feelings the shame of a disappointment.” 
—Maan composed some good poetry, most of which is on bravery. Abu Abd Allah 
(. Hdr&n ) Ibn al Munajjim [see his lifeinthisvoL)speaks of him in the Kitdh al-Bdri, and 
gives a number of passages taken from his poems. Such is the following, addressed 
to Khatlab, a nephew of Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Abd or-Rahman (6), on seeing him strut 
about at court after having been defeated and put to flight by the Kharijites : 

Why didst thou not walk so, 0 Khattab! on the morning you encountered the foe? Why 
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didst thou not stand firm when death was near ? Thou wert saved by a steed, obedient to the 
rein and which, spurred on by thee through a cloud of dust, flew like an eagle. Thou didst 
leave thy companions when the spears came to their encounter, and so doth every man who is 
lost to honour. 

The grammarian Abu Olliman al-Mazini (vol. I. p. 264) relates as follows: “ The 
“ commander of Maan’s police-guard (7) said to me : 4 I was standing behind 
“ ‘ Maan ( who was seated in his chair of stale), when he perceived a man riding (on 
“ ‘ a camel ) and coming up at full speed.’ •* I do not think, said Maan, that he wants 
“ ‘ to see any one else hut me. Door-keeper! let him enter.’ (Thestranger) came in, 
“ ‘ saluted Maan and said : 

“ ‘ God preserve thee! little is what I have; my family are numerous and I am not able to 
‘ ‘ ‘ support them. Stubborn fortune hath borne me down; so, they sent me to thee and await 
“ ‘ the result. 

“ ‘ Maan, being then in one of his generous moods, made answer : All will be 
“ ‘ right; by Allah! I shall hasten thy return! He then told one of his pages to bring 
“ ‘ out such and such a female camel and a thousand pieces of gold (8), and all this 
“ ‘ he gave to the man, without knowing who he was.’ ” It is in these terms that 
the occurrence is related by the Khalib (vol. 1. p. 75), in his history (of Baghdad ). 
Numerous other anecdotes are told of Maan and of his generous deeds. Towards 
the end of his life, he was appointed governor of Sijistan. Having proceeded to that 
province, he did there many memorable acts, had numerous adventures and received 
frequent visits from poets.—In the year 151 (A. D. 768), or 152, or 158, accor¬ 
ding to other accounts, being then in SijistAn, he had workmen occupied in his pa¬ 
lace, when some Kharijites slipped in amongst them and murdered him. He was at 
that moment undergoing the operation of cupping (9). His nephew, Yazid lbn Mazyad 
Ibn Zaida, whose life we shall give, went in pursuit of the assassins and slew them 
all in the town of Al-Busl. The poets composed admirable elegies on the death 
of Maan. One of the finest and noblest of those pieces we shall here give; it is a 
kasida composed by his own poet, Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa, and begins thus : 

Maan has gone his way, leaving a glorious reputation, never to perish and neverto be equalled. 
When Maan received the fatal stroke, the sun seemed to have shrouded himself in darkness. 
Maan was the mountain with which {the tribe o/)Nizar demolished the mountains of the foe (10). 
Since Maan is gone, the frontiers, where the lances used to quench their thirst, remain without 
defense. Irak is overspread with gloom; his misfortune, so afflicting for us all, has left to it an 
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inheritance of disorder ( and ruin). Syria trembled from side to side, when that pillar of might 
leant over and gave way. On the morning of his departure ( from life), all the lands of Tihama 
and of Najd had nearly been removed from their places. The countries which so long flourish¬ 
ed proudly {in his life time) are now humbled by his death. When death struck Maan, on 
that day, it struck the noblest in deeds among those who were the best of men. Till Maan was 
borne to his grave (11), all mankind were his children; and never did a man who sought a favour 
think of going to any other ( patron) than Maan, the son of Zaida. He is gone who lightened 
all {our) burdens, and the flow of whose beneficence anticipated (our) demands. Never did 
bauds of visitors go to see ( another chief) like Maan; never did they discharge their baggage 
in another court like his. All the hands of the freest givers never equalled the right hand or 
the left of Maan. The ponds of his generosity never went dry; the buckets always ascended 
from them full; (ponds belonging) to a man of fair renown who considered wealth as nothing 
unless bestowed on all who sought for aid. O, that those who rejoiced at his death had been 
sacrificed to save him I 0, that his existence could be lengthened and prolonged! His treasures 
consisted, not in gold but in swords of Indian steel, and ample coats of mail, a lance from Al- 
Khatt(12) yellow and pliant, exhibiting flexibility and just proportion, and a store of lasting 
renown, and superabundant piety, by which he attained excellence. 

Here is another passage from the same elegy : 

He has gone his way by whose aid you hoped to see repaired the errors of fortune. I cannot 
stop the tears of those eyes; they will not be controlled bulflowin torrents. For lbee(0Maan/) 
my entrails are parched with sadness, ardent as a brightly-flaming fire. She who perceived 
both my body and complexion altered and changed since she saw me last ( exclaimed ): “Lot 
“ Marwan is like a sword worn thin and requiring to be brightened.” She saw a man exte¬ 
nuated and injured by grief, whichleft to him an inheritance of misery; and I said to her: 

‘ ‘ That which seems to you so strange in me was caused by a stroke of misfortune grievous and 
“ unforeseen. The days of time are full of changes and transport a man from one state in 
“ another.” 

The same poem contains this passage : 

After the death of Maan, each night (of my sadness) seems lengthened by the addition of 
many others. I grieve for him as for a father! now that my hopes have proved false and delu¬ 
sive; I grieve for him as for a father! now that the orphans are famishing and seem as if con¬ 
sumed by sickness; I grieve for him as for a father! now that our verses and he who w as praised 
in them are lost (to us) for ever; I grieve for him as for a father! where are now those nume¬ 
rous battles which caused mothers to abort (with terror )? Plunged in despair, we have fixed 
our abode in Yemama; we never intend to quit it and we say : “ "Whither should we go since 
Maan is dead? presents have ceased, and are not to be replaced.” Never did battles witness a 
bolder warrior than thee (0 Maan!) one more nobly-daring and more firm of heart. The kha- 
lif will call you to remembrance, but with no hostile feeling, when he is engaged in serious mat¬ 
ters and men (of action) are wanting; neither will he forget those combats so fatal to his foes, 
nor that encounter in which you proved yourself (his sole) protector, when other horsemen 
feared m charge. The brother of Omaiya now offers you elegies, after having bestowed on you 
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his praises. He is now settled (in a fixed abode) who, every year before, used to remain so 
long without quitting the saddle (13). He has now discharged his baggage, through sorrow, 
and sworn a solemn oath never again to bind it up with a cord. 

This is one of the finest elegies of its class. — Abd Allah lbn al-Motazz (vol. II. 
p. 41) relates as follows, in his Tq,bakdt as-Shuwara: 44 Jaafar the Barmekide 
“ (vol- 1. p. 301), having received a visit from Marwan lbn Abi Hafsa, said to him : 
“ 4 Come now! recite part of you elegy on the death of Maan lbn Zaida.’— 4 Nay!’ 
“ replied the poet, ‘ I would rather recite to you an elogium composed by me on 
“ ‘ yourself.’—‘ No; ’ said Jaafar, ‘ recite to me parfof the elegy.’ Marwan then 
“ commenced to recite : 

4 4 Till Maan was borne to his grave, all mankind were as his children. 

“ And he continued to the end of the poem. Jaafar, whose cheeks were now 
“ bedewed with tears, asked him if any of Maan’s children or family had given him 
“ a recompense for that elegy? Marwan replied that they had not. ‘ And,’ said 
44 Jaafar, 4 if Maan were alive and heard you recite it, how much, do you think, 
“ ‘ would he have given you for it?’— 4 May God favour the vizir 1’ [he would have gi- 
“ 4 ven) four hundred pieces of gold.’— 4 Bull,’ said Jaafar, do not think he would 
“ ‘ have considered that sum enough for you; so, in Maan’s name, I shall order 
“ ‘ you the double and, in my own, I shall give you as much more. Goto my 
“ 4 treasurer and receive from him one thousand six hundred pieces of gold, before 
4 4 4 you return to [mount) your camel.’” In the following lines, Marwan men¬ 
tioned how generously Jaafar acted in Maan’s name : 

You gave me, as a recompense coming from Maan’s tomb, an ample portion of the wealth 
which you so generously bestow. That gift, you made it immediately, O son of Yahya! to 
one who lamented his death, and you did not delay the payment. A generous (patron) has re¬ 
placed, for us, the spirit of Maan, and bestowed a recompense with the most liberal hand that 
ever lavished gifts. Khalid and your father Yahya have erected for you, in the regions of be¬ 
neficence, an edifice never to be equalled. When the hands of the Barmekide dispense wealth 
around, he thinks it so much gained for himself. 


lie then took the money and departed.—Abu ’1-Faraj al-ispahani [vol. 11. p. 249) 
relates, in his Kildb al-Aghdni, that Muhammad al-Baidak an-Nadim [the boon com¬ 
panion) went to see Harun ar-Rashid and was asked by him to recite the elegy com 
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posed by Marwan on the death of Maan Ibn Zaida. He began, and had only repeated 
a part of it, when tears flowed from Ar-Rashid’s eyes, “ and so copiously” said Al- 
Baidak, “ that they filled a plate which was before him.”—It is said that Marwan, 
after composing this elegy, could never gain any thing by his verses, for, as often as 
he celebrated the praises of a khalif or of any other person less elevated in rang, he 
to whom the poem was addressed would say to him : “ Did you not say, in your 
famous elegy : 

“ Whither should we go, since Maan is dead? presents have ceased and are not to be 
“ replaced? ” 

So the person he meant to praise would not give him anything nor even listen to 
his poem.—Al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi ( vol. II. p. 468) related the following anecdote : 
“ I saw Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa after the death of Maan; he entered into the presence 
“ of (the khalif ) Al-Mahdi with a number of other poets, amongst whom was Salm 
“ al-Khasir (vol. I. p. 22), and recited to him a panegyric. ‘ Who art thou?’ said 
“ the khalif.—‘ Thy ( humble ) poet, Marwan, the son of Abu Hafsa.’—* Art thou not 
“ ‘ he who said : Whither should we go since Maan is death? and yet thou hast come 
“ ‘ to ask gifts from us! presents have ceased; we have nothing for thee. Trail him 
“ ‘ out by the leg! ’ “ They dragged him out in that manner, but, on the following 
“ year, he contrived to gain admittance with the other poets. At that time, 
“ they were allowed to enter into the khalifs presence once a year. He then 
‘ ‘ stood before him and recited the kastda which begins thus : 

“ A female visitor came to thee by night; salute her fleeting image.” 

— We have already given part of this poem in the life of Marwan (14).—“ Al- 
“ Mahdi listened in silence and, as the poet proceeded, he became gradually more 
“ and more agitated, till at length he rolled on the carpet with delight. He 
“ then asked how many verses were in the poem and, on being answered : ‘ One 
“ hundred,’ he ordered to the author a present of one hundred thousand 
“ pieces of silver.”—This does not tally with what we have related in the life of 
Marwan, but anecdotes vary according to the different channels by which they are 
handed down. People say that it was the first time, under the Abbaside government, 
that a poet received so large a sum.—“ Very soon after,” continued Al-Fadl, “ the 
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“ khalifale devolved to Harun ar-Rashid, and 1 saw Marwan appear in his presence 
“ with the other poets and recite to him a poem. * Who art thou? ’ said the khalif. 
“ —‘ I am thy poet, Marwan.’—‘ Was it not thou who said of Maan so and so?’ {re- 
“ ‘ pealing the verse above given). Take him by the hand and lead him out; we 
“ * have nothing for him.’ Marwan again managed to be introduced and then 
“ ‘ recited a poem for which he was amply rewarded.”—One of the finest elegies 
which exists was that which Al-Husain Ibn Mutair Ibn al-Ashyam al-Asadi (15) com¬ 
posed on the death of Maan, and which is to be found in the Hamasa (16). We give 
it here : 


Draw near, my two friends! unto ( the tomb of) Maan and say: “ May vernal showers water 
thee every morning! ” Grave of Maan! how art thou able to contain such beneficence as filled 
both land and sea? Grave of Maan! thou art the first cavity ever formed in the earth, to serve 
as a couch for every virtue. ’Tis too true! thou containest beneficence itself, for beneficence 
is dead; were it living, it would have rent thee asunder. He is the man on whose bounty 
people live after his death; thus the bed of the torrent ( when dry ) becomes a pasturage. With 
Maan, beneficence has ended and disappeared, and the pinnacle of generous deeds has been 
overturned (17). 

In our article on the Sahib Ibn Abbad (vol. I. p. 214) we have related an amusing 
anecdote concerning Maan, so, we need not repeat it here. Did I not fear being 
led too far, 1 should gives a number of highly interesting stories respecting Maan’s 
noble deeds.—Al-Haufazan Ibn Sharik as-Shaibani, who was much renowned for 
generosity and bravery, was the brother of Malar Ibn Sharik, one of Maan’s ancestors. 
He received the name of Haufazdn because Kais Ibn Aasim al-Minkari [see vol. /. 
p. 166) gave him a hafz, that is, a stroke in the bark, with his spear, to prevent him 
making his escape (18). His real name was Al-Harith Ibn Sharik. According to 
another account, the person who struck him in that manner was Bislam Ibn Rais 
as-Shaibani (19), but the first statement is truer. 


(1) The genealogy nf ShaiMn will be found in Eiehhorn’s Monumenta anliquissima: historic? Arabuw and 
in Caussin de Perceval's Essai sur I’hintoire des Arabes. 

(2) The life of Hish&m Ibn al-Kalbi the genealogist will be found in this volume. 

(3) When Maan obtained his pardon from al-Mansdr, he was appointed by that I'Vif to the govern no it 
of Yemen. He was afterwards removed to the government of AdarbaijAn (al-Maktn’s Hitt. Sorc-. jc. p. 103,, 
and then transferred to the goverment of Sijist&n. 

(4) About ten shillings. 
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(5) See the Annals of Abulfeda, A. H. 141, and Price’s Retrospect, vol. II, p. 13. 

(6) Ahd al-Jabbar Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn, of the tribe of Azd, was appointed governor of KhorAsAn by the 
khalif al-Mansftr, in the year 140 (A. D. 757-8), according to the author of the Nujilm , or, two years later, 
according to Hamza al-IspahAni. This historian gives some account of Abd-al-Jabbdr in his Annals, p. 

of the arabic text. 

(7) The shurta , or police-guard, was a troop of armed horsemen, receiving regular pay and charged to 
maintain order in the city and punish offenders. It formed also the body-guard of the sovereign. Ibn 
Khaldiln furnishes information respecting the shurta in his Prolegomena , tom. II, p. 35, of my translation. 

(8) About five hundred pounds sterling. 

(9) Cupping was a favorite remedy with the Arabs in many cases. 

(i 0) By the word mountains, the poet means to designate the chiefs. This is a common metaphor, 

(11) Literally : visited the grave. 

(12) Al-Khatt, a town in the province of OmAn, was celebrated for the excellence of its lances. 

(13) Such appears to be the meaning of the arabic words. Rendered literally they may signify : Remained 
long in attachment to the middle of the saddle; or: who was always sitting cross-legged on the saddle.— 
Dromedary-riders sit with their feet crossed and lean them on the animal’s neck. 

(14) This hemistich is in the measure called kd.mil. but such is not the case with any of the verses given 
by our author in the life of MarwAn. He seems to have confounded the piece of verse he was thinking of 
with that which begins thus: In the day of battle, etc. 

(15) Al-Husain Ibn al-Mutair, a member, by enfranchisement, of the tribe of Asad and a poet of some 
reputation, accompanied Maan to Yemen. One of his poems is in honour of the Abbaside khalif al-Mabdi. 
Some of the verses composed by him are given in the HamAsa. His death is placed on or about A. H. 150 
(A. D. 767), by De Hammer who, in the third vol. of his Literaturgeschichte der Araber, gives, on the au¬ 
thority of the Kitdb al-Aghdni, some rather unsatisfactory information concerning him. Several fragments 
of his poems are to be found in the HamAsa. 

(16) HamAsa, p. pfO. 

(17) Literally: and the nose [the pride) of noble deeds has been cut off. 

(18) For Kais Ibn Aasim, see vol. I, p. 166, and tiie^Essai of Caussin de Perceval. The adventure of 
Haufazan is related in the Essai, tom. II, p. 595. 

(19) Bistam Ibn Kais, chief of the tribe of ShaibAn, lost his life in a combat, six or seven years after the 
Hejira (A. D. 627-8).—( HamAsa , p. fAf and pOV; Caussin de Perceval’s Essai, tom. II, pp. 593, 598, 599). 


MUKATIL, THE COMMENTATOR OF THE KORAN. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Mukalil Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Bashir, a member, by enfranchisement, 
of the tribe of Azd, and a native of Marw in Khorasan, drew his origin from a family 
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of Balkh. Having removed to Basra, he proceeded from thence to Baghdad and taught 
Traditions in that city. He is known as an interpreter of God’s noble book (the 
Koran) and as the author of a celebrated commentary. Traditions were taught to 
him by Mujahid Ibn Jubair ( see vol. /. p. 568, n. 8), Ata Ibn Abi Rabah (vol. II. 
p. 203), Abu Ishak as-Sabii [vol. II. p. 392), Ad-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim (vol. I. 
p. 580, n. 2), Muhammad Ibn Muslim az-Zuhri (vol. II. p. 581) and others. Bakiya 
Ibn al-Walid al-Himsi (1), Abd ar-Razzak Ibn Hammam as-Sanani (vol. I. p. 581), 
Harami Ibn Omara (2), Ali Ibn al-Jaad (3) and others delivered Traditions on his au¬ 
thority. He held a high rank among the learned. The imdm As-Shafi (vol. II. 
p. 569) was heard to say : “ All the people derived their nourishment (in knowledge) 

“ from three men : they had Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman for the interpretation of theKo- 
“ ran, Zuhair>fbn Abi Sulma (4) for poetry, and AbuHanifa (5) for dogmatic theo- 
logy.” — It is related that (the khalif ) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur was silting (in his palace) 
when a fly came and settled on him. He drove it away, but it relumed to him again 
and again, most pertinaciously, striking him on the face and continuing to tease 
him. He at length lost patience and called out: “ See who is (waiting) at the door;” 
and, being informed that Mukatil Ibn Sulaim&n was there, he had him brought in and 
said to him: “ Canst thou tell me why almighty God crewed flies?" Mukatil replied : 

“lean; it was to humble the mighty by their means (6).” Al-Mansur did not say ano¬ 
ther word. Ibrahim al-Harbi (vol. I.p, 46) related the following anecdote : “Mukatil 
“ Ibn Sulaiman took his seat (in order to leach) and said: * You may question me con- 
“ ‘cerning whatever is beneath the throne of God (7).’ On which a man said to him ; 
“ ' When Adam performed the pilgrimage, who shaved his head (8) ?’—‘Nay 1’ replied 
“ Mukatil, ‘ such (a question) does not proceed from your own mind (9), but God meant 
“ ‘ to humble me fbr my presumption.’”—Sofyan Ibn Oyaina (vol. I. p. 578) relates 
(the same anecdote) as follows : “ Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman said, one day : ‘You may 

“ ‘ ask me respecting whatever is beneath the throne of God; and a man addressed 
“ him in these terms : ‘Tell me, Abu’l-Hasan I are the intestines of ants and pismires 
'“in the fore part of the body or the back part?’ The shaikh remained silent and knew 
“ not what to answer. It seemed to me a just punishment inflicted on him."—The 
doctors (in traditions ) differ in opinion respecting Mukatil: some declare that, asatradi- 
tionist, he was worthy of confidence, and others accuse him of falsehood. Bakiya 
Ibn al-Waltd said : “I heard Shobalbn al-Hajjaj (vol. 1. p. 493) questioned concer- 
“ ning Mukatil, and he never spokeofhim but in a favorable manner." Abd Allah Ibn 
vou in. 52 
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al-Mubarak ( vol. II. p. 12), being asked what he thought of him, replied: “We 
“ have been told that he was apt to make mislakes.” — It is related that the same Ibn 
al-Mubarak renounced ( making use of) the Traditions delivered by Mukatil. Ibrahim 
al-Harhi, being asked if Mukatil had received Traditions orally from Ad-Dahhak 
Ibn Muzahim, replied : “ No ; Ad-Dahhak died four years before Mukatil was born, 
“ and Mukatil himself said : ‘A gale of four years was closed between meandAd- 
“ ‘ Dahhak.’ By this, he meant to designate the gate of the city which opens on 
“ ‘the burying-ground.” He said also that Mukatil never received Traditions orally 
from Mujahid nor ever met the man. Ahmad Ibn Saiyar (10) says : “ Mukatil Ibn 

Sulaiman, a native of Balkh, went to Marw, whence he proceeded to Irak. His 
“ veracity is suspected; his Traditions should be left aside and his declarations should 
“ be rejected. Speaking of the divine attributes, he said things which it would be 
“ sinful to repeat.” Ibrahim Ibn Yakub al-Juzjani(ll) called Mukatil an audacious 
liar. Abu Abd ar-Rahman an Nasai (vol. 1. p, 58) said : “ Liars notorious for 

“ forging Traditions ard passing them off as coming from the Prophet were four in 
“number: Ibn Abi Yahya (12) at Medina, Al-Wakidi (page 61 of this vol.) at 
“Baghdad, Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman in Khorasan, and Muhammad Ibn Said, 
“ surnamed Al-Maslub, in Syria.” Waki Ibn al-Jarrah (vol. I. p. 374) said of 
Mukatil that he was a confirmed liar. Abu Bakr al-Ajurri (page 9 of this vol.) said : 
“ I asked Abu Dawud Sulaiman Ibn al-Ashath (vol. I. p. 589) concerning Mukatil, 
“ and he answered : “All Traditions given by him should be rejected.” Accor¬ 
ding to Omar Ibn al-Ghallas (13), Mukcllillbn Sulaiman was a liar and his Traditions 
were to be rejected. “ As for Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman,” said Al-Bukhari (vol. II. 
“ p. 594), pass him over in silence ” In another place, he says of him : “ He is 
“ just nothing at all. ” Yahya Ibn Main (14) declared that Mukatil’s Traditions were 
of no value, and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said : “As for Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman, the 
“ author of the Commentary, 1 should not like to cite anything on his authority.” 
“ His Traditions are to be rejected;” said Abu Halim ar-Razi (15). According to 
Zakariya Ibn Yahya as-Saji (16), people said of Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman, the native of 
Khorasan, that he was a liar and that his traditions should be rejected. Abu Hatim 
Muhammad Ibn Habban al-Busti (17) said ; “ Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman received from 
“ the Jews and the Christians such information on coranic matters as tallied with the 
“ contents of their own (sacred) books He was an assimilator (18), declaring a 
“likeness to exist between the Lord and his creatures; besides which, he lied in 
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“ his Traditions.” On the whole, a great number of opinions have been emitted 
concerning him, but what we have just mentioned will suffice ; it has even led me 
away from my subject, but I wished to make known what the learned said of his 
character. He died at Basra in the year 150 (A. D. 767-8). 


(1) Abft Mohammad Bakiya Ibn al-Walld, a member of the Himyarite tribe called al-Kalai and surnamed 
al-Himsi ('belonging to Emessa), was esteemed a good traditionist. Born A. H. 110 (A. D. 788-9); died 
A. H. 197 (A. D. 812-3).— (NujAm). 

(2) According to the author of the KdmAs, Harami Ibn Omara belonged to the tribe of Atik 

branch of that of Azd, and was esteemed a sure traditionist. I can find no other information respecting him. 

(3) Ali Ibn al-Jaad al-Jauhari, a traditionist and a native of Baghdad, died A. H. 230 (A. D, 844-5), aged 
upwards of ninety six years.— (Tabakdt al-Huffdi, Nujum). 

(4) This Zuhair is the author of the Moallaka. For his life see Rosenmuller’s Analecta Arabica, pars 
secunda, and Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes, tom. II, p. 527, etc. 

(5) The life of AbA Hanlfa Nomin will be found in this volume. 

(6) According to an old tradition, God punished Nimrod by sending a gnat which penetrated into his brain 
and gave him intolerable pain, till he died. 

(7) That is: every thing in the universe. 

(8) Shaving of the head is one of the obligatory rites of pilgrimage. 

(9) Literally : from your own knowledge. 

(10) AbA’l-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Saiyar al-Marwazi, the greatest traditionist who ever taught in the city of 
Marw, was distinguished also for his knowledge of the law, his piety and his self-mortification. Al-BukhAri 
and An-NasAi have given traditions on his authority. He died A. H. 268 (A. D. 881-2).— (Nujum). 

(11) Abfl Ishdk Ibrahim Ibn Yakfib al-JuzjAni resided at Damascus. His authority as a traditionist is highly 
appreciated. He died A. H. 239 (A. D. 872-3).— (NujAm , Huffdi). 

(12) IbrAhim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Yahya, one of the masters under whom the celebrated doctor As- 
ShAfl made his studies, is considered as a traditionist on whom no reliance can be placed. He died A. H. 184 
(A. D. 800-1).— (NujAm, the Tahdib al-Asmd of An-Nawawi), 

(13) AbA Hafs Omar Ibn Ali as-Sairafi, surnamed al-GhallAs, or, according to another reading, al-KallAs, 
was a traditionist of great authority. He died A. H. 249 (A. D. 863-4) at Sarr-man rAa.— (Huffdz, Nujtlm). 

(14) The life of Yahya Ibn Main will be found in the next volume. 

(15) AbCt HAtim Muhammad Ibn Idris al-Hanzali ar-RAzi, a traditionist of great learning and noted for his 
veracity, died at RAi, his native place, A. H. 277 (A. D. 890-1).—( Hujfdz, Nujum). 

(16) AbA Yahya Zakariya Ibn Yahya as-SAji composed an important work on the Traditions. He died 
A. H. 307 (A.D. 919-920), at a very advanced age.—( Huffdz ). 

(17) See page 364 of this volume. — In the page 365 is a note, the n° 5, which does not give sufficient 
information respecting certain names and surnames by which some doctors are designated in works on juris¬ 
prudence. I shall complete it here. AbA ’l-Abbdt is Ibn Suraij (sol. /. p. 46); AbA hhdk } al-Marwazi 
(do/. I. p. 7); Abu Satd, al-Istakhri ( vol. 1. p. 374); AbA Hamid , al-IsfarAini (vo>. 1. p. 53); AbA ’l-Kdntn, 
al-AnmAti (vol. II. p. 186) and ad-DAraki (vol. II. p. 137); AbA ’UTaiyib, at-Tabari (vol. /. p. 644) and Ibn 
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Salama or Salima ( vol, II. p. CIO); Abd Allah, Ibn Masud, a celebrated fraditionist and one of Muhammad’s 
Companions; died A. H. 32 (A. D. 652-3); ar-Rabi, al-Muradi (vol. I. p. 519) and Aid, Ibn Abt ’r-Rab&h. 
(18) See Sale's Preliminary discourse to his translation ol the Korin, section VIII. 


ABU ’L-HA1JA SIIIBL AD-DAWLA. 


Abu ’1-Haija Mukatil Ibn Atiya Ibn Mukatil al-Bakri al-Hijazi ( member of the tribe 
of Bakr Ibn Wdil and native of Hijaz), surnamed Shibl ad-Dawla [theyoung lion of 
the empire), was the son of an Arab chief. Being obliged to quit his brothers in 
consequence of a quarrel, he proceeded to Baghdad and then set out for Khorasan, 
whence he went to Ghazna. Having returned to Khorasan, he devoted his services 
to the vizir Nizam al-Mulk [vol. 1. p. 413) and married into his family. When 
Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated, he composed an elegy of which we have inserted 
two verses in the life of that vizir [vol. I. p. 415). He then went back to Baghdad 
and, after remaining there some time, he formed the intention of going to Kerman 
and soliciting the bounty of Nasir ad-Din Mukram Ibn al-Ala (1), the vizir of that 
country and a man renowned for beneficence. He therefore addressed a petition to 
the imam [/chalif) al-Mustazhir Billah, requesting to be favoured with a letter of re- 
.ommendation for that person. Al-Mustazhir wrote the following words at the top 
of the petition [and sent it back ); ‘ ‘ Abu ’1-Haija ! you go very far in search of a pas- 
“ ture-ground; mais God speed you back! from Ibn al-Ala can be obtained satis- 
“ faction [for every wish); bis path in beneficence is wide and, what he may bestow 
“ on you will make you savour with pleasure the fruit of gratitude and find sweetness 
“ in the waters of his beneficence. [Receive my) salutation. ” Abu ’1-Haija consi¬ 
dered these lines quite sufficient, and resolved on setting out for Kerman without 
any other letter of recommendation. When he arrived there, he went to the vizir’s 
audience-chamber and, having obtained permission to enter, he placed before his 
eyes the petition [with the khalif s note inscribed on it). The vizir, on seeing it, de¬ 
scended from his throne in order to show his respect for the note and for him who had 
written it; he then returned to his seat, after ordering a sum of one thousand dinars 
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to be givexs to AM ’1-HaijA. The poet then informed him that he had composed a 
poem in his praise and brought iE with him. The vizir told to recite it, and he 
begara Rhus: 

Let your camels measure the breadth of the desert [if you mean) to go to Ito al-Atl; if ( you 
mean it) not 3 then ( let them ) not. 

The visir, on hearing this verse, ordered the poet another thousand dinars and, 
when the recitation of the kasida was finished, he gave him one thousand more and 
had him arrayed in a rob a of honour. An excellent horse being them brought out, 
saddled and bridled, the vizir said : s ‘ The wish of the Commander of the faithful 
4 ‘ shall be heard and fulfilled (2); he prayed God to speed you back, ” He then 
provided him with every thing necessary (for the journey ), and seant him off again to 
Baghdad. Abu ’l-Eiaija remained but a short time im that city and then proceeded to 
Transoxiana, whence he returned to Khorasan. Having stopped at Herat, he fell in 
love with a woman of that place and composed a great number of poems in her 
• praise. From thence he removed to Marw, where he settled. Towards the close 
,of his life, he fell into a melancholy madness (3) and was transported to the hospital, 
where he died. This event took place on or about the year 505 (A. D. 11H4). 
He t anked among the most accomplished literary scholars of the age. His poems 
are full of originality and sweetness. An epistolary correspondence, in a sportive 
style, was carried on between him and the learned doctor Abu T-Kasim az-Zamakh- 
shari (page 3211 of this voh). Before their first meeting, he wrote to him these 
lines : 

He ( Zamakhshari ) is a perfect scholar; th® flow [of his style) is ( brilliant ) as the radiance 
of the stars. Zamakhshari has every merit; he is the noblest production of {his birth-place) 
Zamaklishar, ( For me) he is like the sea; though I have not seen it, I have heard of it. 

Zamakhshari wrote to him (in reply) : 

four verses ©ntsHne so much my own, that 1 have arrayed myself in a robe of envy. But 
why should not the ( humblest ) plant become a Mob (s', e. flourish) when th® sons of the lion (ft), 
water it every night? 


A Mi ’l-Maij&'s detached pieces are very numerous and elegant. =The vizir above 
mentioned is the same we have spoken of in ®us? article on AM Ishalk Ibrahim al- 
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Ghazzi ( vol. 1. p. 38), a celebrated poet who went to Kerman and recited to him a 
kasida made in his honour. This is the high-sounding poem which rhymes in ba 
and of which two very fine and original verses have been inserted in that article. 
The piece begins thus : 

To drink from the wells of (my) tears will suffice for the camels which we ride on; to smell 
the odour of the soil where (my beloved) had her vernal residence, will relieve their bosoms 
(from the pangs of thirst). When you see the lightning flash over (the valley of) Al-Akik, 
count on no other rain but that which our eyes afford. 

Jn the transition to the encomium the poet says : 

With camels whose proof (of excellence) is (like) that of Isa Ibn Maryam (Jesus, the son of 
Mary), when the deep and rugged defile disables the pursuer (5). They seem to dance through 
the mirage, now floating on waves, now sinking. They look like swimming castles, as if I had 
transformed them thus in traversing the deserts. They perceive a well-known odor breath¬ 
ing from Kerman and, in their ardour, they sport about and play. They saw (i. e. they have 
left ) behind the horizon of Mina (many) sun-risings and settings which they now think of no more. 
(For they hasten) towards a glorious (prince) who received not his honours by inheritance, but 
who toiled to acquire them as a gain; (towards) a prince on whom fortune looks always with 
smiles as on one who, in serious undertakings, has no companion but a firm resolution. 

The same poem contains this passage : 

When he speaks, all ears are attentive; when he writes, all eyes are fixed on him. Never, 
till I met with Mokram, did I see a lion in his den aspiring to high renown and bestowing pre¬ 
cious gifts. Were he not a lion, with all his generosity, he should at least be one when the fin¬ 
ger-nails (or pens) with which he attacks have become claws. 

Here is another passage of the same poem : 

Let others be honoured by poets who describe their noble qualities; we have mentioned such 
excellence of his as gives fresh lustre to his virtues. To him belongs exalted merit such that, 
if it took a material form, it would become as the eye and the eye-brow of the face of lime. 
He cast a look towards the vizirate, then hoary (with age), and that slight glance rendered it 
young again. He obtained it at first without stretching forth his arm; and he held it, at last, 
without springing forth (to seize it). 

The rest of this splendid kasida may be appreciated after the specimens here 
given. 

(1) See vol. I, page S9, where this vizir is snrnamed Nasr ad-Dln, 
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(2) Literally: exalted. 

(3) The verb tesauden is derived, by a strange anomaly, from saudd { melancholy ) and bears, to this day, 
in Syria, the signification which is here given to it. 

(4) The sons of the lion, in Arabic, Band ’l-Asad. The tribe of Bakr Ibn WAil, to which AM T-Haiji 
belonged, was a branch of the Band ’l-Asad. Az-Zamakhshari makes a poor quibble on the signification of 
the name and on the double meaning of the verb istasad, 

(5) In scanning this verse it will be perceived that the verbe Jja mu3t be prononced as if it belonged to the 
second form. These camels proved their excellence by saving the lives of the fugitives who rode them and 
bearing them through defiles in which the pursuers were completely knocked up. They thus gave life to the 
fugitives as Jesus gave life to the dead. Such is the conjectural explanation of the translator. 


HUSAM AD-DAWLA AL-MUKALLAD. 


Abu Hassan al-Mukallad Ibn al-Musaiyab Ibn Rale Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn Jaafar 
Ibn Amr Ibn al-Mohanna Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Buraid Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Zaid Ibn 
Kais Ibn Jutha (1) Ibn Tahfa Ibn Hazn Ibn Okail Ibn Kaab Ibn Rabia Ibn Aamir 
Ibn Sasaa Ibn Moawia Ibn Bakr Ibn Hawazin ; such is the genealogy of the Okai- 
lide chief who was lord of Mosul and bore the title of Husdm ad-Daula (the glave of 
the empire). His brother, Abu T-Dauwad Muhammad, the son of Al-Musaiyab, was 
the first of the family who established his domination in Mosul. That event took 
place in the year 380 (A. D. 990-1). His daughter married the Dailemite (sove¬ 
reign) Abu Nasr Baha ad-DawIa, the son of Adud ad-Dawla, the son of Buwaih (2). 
Abu 'd-Dauwad died in the year 387 (A. D. 997), and his brother Mukallad succeeded 
him in the government (of Mosul). He had a cast in one of his eyes. Our pro¬ 
fessor Ibn al-Alhir ( vol. II. p. 228) mentions, in his Annals, that Al-Mukallad's acces¬ 
sion to power took place in the year 386; that he aspired to the throne on the death 
of his brother; that the Okailides refused him their support and conferred the su¬ 
preme authority on his brother Ali, because the latter was advanced in age; that 
Al-Mukallad has recourse to treacherous means and continued to employ them till he 
obtained the command. We here present a summary of the long account which 
Ibn al-Alhir gives of these events. According to another author, Al-Mukallad was 
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highly intelligent, well skilled in the arts of government and an able politician. 
Having augmented his kingdom by the conquest 'ol Saki ’1-Furat (3), he obtained 
from the imam (khalif ) Al-Kadir Billah the title of Husdm ad-Dawla, the standard 
[of commandment) and the pelisse of honour. This he put on at Al-Anbar, and took 
into his service three thousand soldiers, part of them Dailemites, and the rest Turks. 
[The tribe of) Khafaja then yielded him obedience (4). Being himself a man of 
talent, he was fond of literary men and composed verses. Abu ’1-Haija Ibn Imran 
Ibn Shahin relates as follows : “I once travelled on the road between Sinjar and 
“ Nasibin in company with Motamid ad-Dawla Abu'1-Mania Kirwash, the son of Al- 
“ Mukallad. We came to a halting-place and, some time afterwehad dismounted, 
“ he sent for me. I found him lodged in a neighbouring castle, which was called after 
“ Al-Abbas Ibn Amr al-Ghanawi. This building commanded a fine view over 
“ numerous gardens and streams of water. Ongoing in, 1 found him standing 
“ and looking at something which was written on the wall. I read the inscription, 

‘ * which ran as follows : 

“ Castle of Al-Abbas Ibn Amr! why did thy Ibn Amr quit thee? Long didst thou defy the 
“ strokes of fortune; how then did (ill-) fortune take thee by surprise? Alas! where is thy 
“ magnificence? or rather, where is thy hospitality? or rather, where is thy renown? or 
“ rather, where is thy glory? 

“ Underneath were inscribed these words : ‘Written by Ali, the son of Abd Allah, 
“ * the son of Hamdan, with his own hand; in the year 331 (A. D. 942-3).’ ”— 

I may here observe that the writer of these lines was Saif ad-Dawla Ibn Hamdan 
[vol. II. p. 334), he whose praises are celebrated in the poems of Al-Mutanabbi 
[vol. /. p, 102).— “ Underneath was written : 

“ 0 castle! time hath shaken thee and abased thy glory. It hath defaced the beauty of these 
“ lines which ennoble thy solid wall. Alas! where is their illustrious writer? where is all 
“ his might which so well befitted thine? 

“ Below this were inscribed the following words : ‘Written by Al-Ghadanfir, 
“ * the son of Al-Hasan, the son of Ali, the son of Hamdan, with his own hand; in 
* the year 363 (A. D. 973-4).’ "—The writer of this was Oddat ad-Dawla [Fadl- 
Allah, see vol. I. p. 405), the son of Nasir ad-Dawla al-Hasan who was the brother 
of Saif ad-Dawla. — Lower down was written : 

“ 0 castle! what has become of those who pitched their tents in thy court? Time has des. 
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“ troyed and removed them whilst thou remainedst widely extended (5). Alas! how short was 
“ the existence of those who walked in thee so proudly, and how long has been thine! 

“ Under these verses were inscribed the following words: ‘Written by Al- 
“ ‘ Mukallad Ibn al-Musaiyab Ibn Rafe, with his own hand; in the year 388 (A. D. 

“ ‘ 998).’ ”—The writer of this note was the person whose life we are giving_ 

“ then followed these lines : 

“ O castle! what has become of the noble ones who dwelt here in former times? Thou 
“ wert coeval with them and, in long duration, bast outlived them all. The lines traced upon 
“ thy walls renew my grief for the son of Al-Musaiyab. Know that I shall soon join him and 
“ that I am hastening on in his foot-steps! 

“ These verses were subscribed : ‘ Written by Kirwash, the son of Al-Mukallad 

“ ‘ Ibn al-Musaiyab, with his own hand; in the year 401 (A. D. 1010-1011).’ I 
“ was surprised at what I saw and said to Kirwash : ‘ Was it you wrote that? ’ He 

“ replied : ‘ It was; and 1 am thinking of having this castle thrown down, for it 

‘ • ‘ is an unlucky place and has sent many to their graves.’ I wished him long 
“ life and, three days after, we set out again on our journey, but the castle has not 
“ yet been demolished.”—Al-Abbas Ibn Amr al-Ghanawi, the person above men¬ 
tioned, was a native of Tell Bani Saiyar, a place situated between Ar-Rakka and Ras- 
Ain, in the neighbourhood of Hisn Maslama, a fort which bears the name of Maslama 
the Hakamide, who was the son of [the Omaiyide khalif) Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwin 
[Ibn al-Hqkam). ( Al-Abbds ) was governor of Yemama and Bahrain when the ( khalif 1 
Al-Moladid billah sent him to fight the Karmals, who were then making their first 
appearance. He gave them battle, but was defeated and taken prisoner. Some 
time afterwards, he obtained his liberty and returned to join Al-Motadid, at Baghdad. 
He arrived there on the eve of Sunday, the 12th of the month of Ramadan, 287 
(10th sept. A. D. 900). Abu Abd Allah al-Azimi, of Aleppo, states in his lesser histo¬ 
rical work (6), that Al-Abbas Ibn Amr al-Ghanawi died in the year 305 (A. D. 917-8). 
It is a singular fact that the ten thousand men he lead against the Karmals were all 
slain and that he alone escaped with his life. [An occurrence equally strange befel ) 
Amr Ibn al-Laith the SafTaride : he marched with an army of fifty thousand men 
against Ismail Ibn Ahmad [the Sdmdnidc who afterwards became), lord of Khorasan, 
and was taken prisoner, but all his soldiers escaped.—Seventy years elapsed from the 

time Saif ad-Dawla wrote the above mentioned lines till Kirwash wrote his. In the 
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life of Abd all-Malik Sbn Omair fool. II, p. i 4 7), we have inserffed an anecdote similar 
to the foregoing and take® from a conversation which passed between him and Abd 
al-Malik Ibm Marwan; to it we refer the reader.—-One day, as Al-Mukailad was in the 
sitting-room (of his palace) at Al-Anbar, with some familiar acquaintances, a young 
turkish page sprung upon him and slew him. This occurred in the month of Safar, 
3©i (January, A. D. 1001}„ It is stated that he was buried on the border of the 
Euphrates, at a place called Shifya (7) and situated between Al-Anbar and Hit. Some 
relate that the Turk murdered him ( through fanaticism), because he heard him say 
to a person that was taking leave of him with-the intention of going on a pilgrimage 
(to Mehha) : u When you arrive at the tomb of God’s aposlle, draw near to it and 
“ say to him in my name : 4 Were it not for your two companions? I should pay you 
ct 1 a visit (8).’ ’’—The sharif Ar-Rida [page 148 of this vol.) composed two elegies on 
his death, and a number of poets wrote verses on the same subject. His son, Mote- 
mid ad-Jl&wla Abu ’1-Mama Kirwash, who was absent at the time, succeeded him in 
the supreme command, but had to maintain a struggle for its possession against 
two of his uncles, one of them named Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Musaiyab and the other 
Abu ’I-Murrakh Mosab Ibn al-Musaiyab,, The former died in the year'392 (A. 

4001-2), and the latter in 397. Kirwash then remained sole master of the princi¬ 
pality and was delivered from the, anxiety which they had given him. His possessions 
consisted of Mosul, Kufa, al-Madain and Said T-Furat. In the year A01 (A, D. 
1010—10fi 5*) lie had the Khoiba offered up throughout all his states for the prosperity 
of Al-Hakim, the sovereign of Egypt, whose life we shall give, but he afterwards dis¬ 
continued the practise. The Ghozz (9), having penetrated into Mosul, pillaged the • 
palace of Kirwash and carried off from it more Shan two hundred thousand dinars. 
On this, he called to his assistance Nur ad-Bawla Abu T-Aazz Dubais Ibn Sadaka, a 
chief of whom we have already spoken (vol. 1. p. 504), and their united forces attac¬ 
ked the Ghozz, slew a great number of them and obtained the victory. Abu All Ibn 
(Abi ’s-)Shibl al-Baghdadi ( page 402 of this vol.), a celebrated poet, composed a Icasida 
in his praise and spoke in it of this battle. He says : 

You spared your native soil the disgrace of entombing their corpses; the only tomb they got 
was the vulture’s maw. Yet they had overrun the land and obtained all that was possible of 
worldly wealth. They had broken open the gate (ritdj) of the barrier which kept Gog confi- 
sied, but they found, in your prowess, the might of Alexander (10). 

Kirwash bore the surname of Majd ad=Din (glory of religion His mother 
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was sister to the emir Abu '1-Haija al-Hadbani, lord of lrbel ( Arbela ). He was a 
good scholar and an elegant poet. Some of his pieces have got into general circula¬ 
tion ; such, for instance, as that which Abu ’1-Hasan al-Bakharzi [vol. II. p. 323) has 
given in his Dumya tal-Kasr and which we reproduce here : 

Praised be adversity! it tarnishes the vile but gives polish to the noble. I was a mere mass 
of iron when adversity forged me into a sword, and the vicissitudes of fortune gave to my edge 
a free career. 

The same author cites the following piece as a production of Kirwash : 

Let those who have inherited paternal wealth be praised or reviled (/ care not). As for me, 
I give abundant thanks to the only God, so as to draw down (upon me) an increase of favour. 
Mine is a bay horse, impatient when reined in, and who, in our incursions, procures for us, 
by his efforts, all we can hope for. Mine is the sharp sword which seems to flash undulating 
lightnings when drawn from the scabbard; mine, the sharp and'pliant spear, the point of which 
seems to be tipped with death itself (11). By these I acquired wealth, but I granted to the li¬ 
berality of my hand full power to spend it. 

These verses are really fine and well turned. The following lines are said to be 
his : 


(That girl) habitually perfumed, using odours, not every second day [but always), delicately 
limbed, whose skin is smooth to the touch. When the vapour of the aloes-wood ascends 
through the bosom of her [robe) and covers her face, it seems to me a cloud shadowing the 
sun. 


Al-Bakharzi, in his Dumya tal-Kasr, attributes the following lines to Abu ’1-Jft- 
tha (12), a cousin of the emir Kirwash : 

When they dash through the dust of the battle-field, they seem like suns [in brilliancy) and 
like moons [in beauty). Let fortune treat them justly or unkindly, they never withhold their 
gifts from those who ask. When their help is called for, in impending danger, they risk their 
existence and care not for their lives. When the fire of war is dying out, they light it up again 
with the points of their spears (13). 

Among the pieces of verse contained in the Dumya tal-Kasr, we find an elogium 
on Kirwash composed by Az-Zahir al-Jazari, and offering this very good specimen of 
the [rhetorical figure called) istitrdd (14): 

On a night gloomy as the visage of Al-Barkaidi, cold as his ditties and long as his horns, 
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I travelled forth. My sleep, that of a fugitive, was troubled like the reason of Sulaiman Ibn 
Fahd and like his religious belief. The camel which bore me was headstrong, and dashed for¬ 
ward with the giddiness and folly of Ibn JAbir; till the light of morning appeared, bright as the 
face of Kirwash, and brilliant as his forehead (15). 

Sharaf ad-Din Ibn Onain, a poet of whom we have already spoken ( page 176 of 
thisvol.), is the author of apiece composed in the same style and directed against 
two jurisconsults of Damascus, one of whom was nicknamed the mule and the other 
the buffalo. We give it here : 

The mule and the buffalo had a dispute which made them a show for every spectator. They 
went forth one evening and contended, one with his horns, the other with his hoofs. They did 
nothing well but vociferate, as if they had learned to argue from Al-Murtada Ibn Asakir. ’Twas 
all long talk with meaning slender as the wits of Abd al-Latif, the speculative philosopher. 
These two I warrant you, have uot a third to match them in stupidity, except the poet Madla- 
waih (16). 

A friend of mine told me that he spoke to Ibn Onain respecting the verses com¬ 
posed by Az-Zahir al-Jazari, and praised him at the same time for having imitated 
them so well, but the poet assured him that he had never heard them before. God 
knows best!— Madlaioaih : the pg^on who bore this surname was Ar-Rashid Abdar- 
Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Badr an-*Nab!osi ( native of Napluse ), a well-known 
poet who resided at Damascus and on whom Ibn Onain composed a number of 
[satirical] pieces. He died on the 15th of the month of Safar, 619 (31st March, A. D. 
1222), at Damascus, and was interred near the gate called Bab as-Saghir.—The 
Dumya tal-Kasr contains another piece of verse composed by Az-Zahir al-Jazari. It 
is so witty that I cannot refrain from giving it here : 

See what a ample share of love fell to the lot of Ibn Shibl 1 he never ceased lighting desires 
in every bosom. For him, the women neglected their husbands, et in juventute sua, immemo- 
res uxorum ipsos reddidit maritos. Ilium impuberem amaverunt mares; puberem feminae; 
gloria Deo! nunquam amatoribus carebit. 

Of these three verses, 1 have since met with the two last in an article on Abu Nasr 
Ibn an-Nahhas al-Halabi (17), which is contained in the KharUa (18). The author 
of that work says that Abu ’s-Salt (19) gives them in his Hadika as the production of 
that person, meaning Ibn an-Nahhas. God knows best! His [az-Zdhir’s] poetry 
abounds in fine ideas.—Let us return to our account of the emir Kirwash. He 
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was very generous, a great plunderer and a free giver, following thus the custom of the 
desert Arabs. It is related that they reproached him for having two sisters for wives 
at the same time, and that he made this reply: “ Tell me what thing we ever did 
“ which was permitted by law.” lie said also : “ I have nothing on my con- 
“ science except the death of five or six inhabitants of the desert whom 1 slew; as for 
k* ‘ the town’s people, God makes no account of them.” He had governed fifty years 
®^n a quarrel arose between him and his brother, Baraka Ibn Mukallad, who re¬ 
sult outside the city : he fell into his hands, in the year 441 (A. D. 1049-1050), 
was bound in chains and cast into prison. Baraka took his place in the supreme 
command, assumed the title of Zdim ad-Daula (the guardian of the empire) and go¬ 
verned for two years. He died in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, 443 (April-May, A. D. 
1052). His nephew and successor, Abd ’1-Maali Kuraish, was the son of Abu ’1-Fadl 
Badran and the grandson of Al-Mukallad. Badran was lord of Nasibin; he died in the 
month of Rajab, 425 (May-June, A. D. 1034). The first thing Kuraish did was, to 
hold an audience and have his uncle Kirwash put to death in his presence. This took 
place in the beginning of Rajab 444. Kirwash was buried at Tell Tauha, a place 
situated to the east of Mosul. He was generous and brave, an elegant speaker and 
a poet. His name Kirwdsh is a derivative noun of the form ftical (20); it comes 
from Ihe root Karach, which signifies, in Arabic, to gain and to collect. (The tribe 
of) Koraish drew its name from the same root, because the people which composed it 
was engaged in commerce.— [The emir) Kuraish joined with Arslan al-Basasiri [vol. 1. 
p. 172) in plundering the seat of the khalifate [Baghdad). Some time after, the 
imam ( khalif) Al-Kaim bi-amr lllah, being again enabled to govern after his own 
will, wrote to the sultan Toghrulbek (see page 224 of this vol.), requesting him to 
treat Kuraish with indulgence. After these events, news was brought [to Baghdad) 
of his death; that is, of the death of Kuraish Ibn Badran, who was carried off by 
the plague, in the town off Nasibin, towards the beginning of the year 453 (Jan., 
A. D 4 IO 6 I). He died at the age of fifty-one years. The command of the tribe of 
Okail devolved on his son, Abu ’1-Mukarim Muslim Ibn Kuraish, who was surnamed 
Sharaf ad-Dawla [the nobleness of the empire). After the death of the Seljukide 
sultan Toghrulbek, he aspired to the possession of Baghdad, but then gave up his 
project. He extended his rule over Diar Rabia, Diar Modar and Aleppo; he even 
received tribute from the country of the Greeks (Asia Minor). Having laid siege to 
Damascus, he was on the point of taking it when he was informed that the people of 
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Harran had ceased lo acknowledge his authority. He immediately marched against 
that city, attacked and took it, and massacred a great number of the inhabitants. 
This occurred in the year 476 (A. D. 1083-4). None of his family ever possessed 
so extensive a kingdom as he. Under his administration, which was remarkably 
good and equitable, all the roads throughout his states were perfectly safe. Among 
the numerous anecdotes related of him, we may indicate the following : Ibn 
Haiyus, the poet of whom we have already given a notice ( page 438 of this vol.), died 
in the house where Muslim resided and left a fortune of more than fen thousand 
dinars. This was taken to the treasury of Muslim who, however, ordered the sum 
to he remitted [to the heirs). “ No,” said he, “ never shall it be said of me that 
*' I gave money lo a poet and then, through covetousness, look it back. The cash 
“ which enters into my treasury is taken from the vilest of mankind (21).” The 
whole amount of the poll-tax (22) was distributed by him to the descendants of Abu 
Talib; none of it being reserved for his own use. It was he who repaired the walls 
of Mosul : the work began on Sunday, the 3rd of Shauwal, 474 (6th March, A. D. 
1082) and was finished in six months. The anecdotes told of him are very numerous. 
He lost his life in a battle fought, at the gales of Antioch, between him and the 
Seljukide sultan Kullumish, sovereign of Ar-Rum ( Asia Minor). This occurred on 
the 15th of Safar (23), 478 (12th June, A. D. 1085). “ He was then aged forty 

“ five years and some months; ” so says Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Hamdani in 
the work entitled Al-Maori f al-Mutaakhkhira (information respecting later times ) (24). 
Ibn as-Sabi (25) says, in his chronicle, that Muslim, the son of Kuraich, was born 
on Friday, the 23rd of Rajab 432 (28th of March, A. D. 1041). Al-Mamuni 
(vol. II. p. 334) slates, in his historical work, that one of his favorite slaves attacked 
and strangled him in the bath; he places this event in the year 474 (A. D. 1081-2). 
The Seljukide sultan Malakshah established Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, the son of 
Muslim, in the government of Rahaba, Harran, Saruj and the territory of AI-Khabur, 
and gave to him in marriage his sister Zulaikha; the daughter of the sultan Alp Arslan. 
Muslim, the son of Ruraish and the father of Abu Abd Allah, bad imprisoned his bro¬ 
ther, Abu Muslim Ibrahim Ibn Kuraish, in the castle of Sinjar and kept him there 
fourteen years. On the death of Muslim, his son, Muhammad, was established in 
the command (of the tribe), but his family rallied round Ibrahim, delivered him from 
confinement and placed him at their head. Some time afterwards, he was shut up 
again, with his nephew Muhammad, by the order of Malakshah. On the death of 
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that sullan, they obtained their liberty. Ibrahim then assembled the Arabs and 
attacked Taj ad-Dawla Tulush, the Seljukide [see vol. 1. p. 273), at a place called 
Al-Mudaiya (26). Tutush took him prisoner and afterwards put him to death. This 
happened in the year 4-86 (A. D. 1093).—Another chief of the Okailides was Abu ’1- 
Harith Maharish, the son of Al-Mujalli, the son of Okaib (27), the son of Kian (28), 
the son of Shoaib, the son of Al-Mukallad the elder, the son of Jaafar, the son of 
Amr, the son of Al-Muhanna. He was sovereign of (the town of) Al-Hadilha. When 
the imam Al-Kaim left Baghdad, in consequence of the affair of Al-Basasiri, he was 
hospitably received by Maharish and treated, during a whole year, with the highest 
honour and attention. This is an event so well known that we need not give a 
more particular account of it (29). Maharish was constant in almsgiving and prayer, 
and a regular attendant at the mosque and at ( religious ) assemblies. He died in the 
month of Safar, 499 (Oct.-Nov, A. D. 1105), at the age of eighty years. May God 
have mercy on them all! 


(t) la one manuscript, this name is written Hautho. 

(2) BahA ad-Dawla succeeded his brother Sharaf ad-Dawla in the government of Irak, A. D. 980. Eleven 
years later, he deposed the AlMside khalife At-Tdifi lillab. He died at Arrajdn, A. H. 403 (A. D. 1012-3). 

(3) Saki ’ l-Furdt signifies the country irrigated by the Euphrates. The author of the Mi n'esid says, under 
the word Fur&t, that the territory of the Saki extended from A4na to Sib. This shows it to have been situa¬ 
ted towards the south-eastern extremity of Arabian Irak. 

(4) The Banu Khafdja descended from Khafdja, the son of Amr, the son of Okail, and belonged therefore 
to the same family as Al-Mukallad. In Ibn Khalddn’s time, a little after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
this numerous and powerful tribe occupied a great part of the country situated between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris (see the Hist, ties Berbers, tome I, page 20'. The Khafdja were noted for their turbulence and love of 
plunder. — (Abulfedce Annoles, t. Ill, p. 20). 

(5) Literally : and folded them up in consequence of thy being long spread out. 

(0) See vol. I, page 655, note 3. 

(7) According to the author of the Mardsid, ihe village of Shlfya was situated at seven parasangs from 
Wdsit. 

(8) Abft Bakr and Omar, whose memory the Shiites detested, were buried in the mosque of Medina, by the 
side of Mohammad’s grave. 

(9) By the Ghozz is here meant that race of Turks which founded the Seljdk dynasty. Our author has 
already (pages 225, 226 of this volume), given a sketch of their early history and noticed the departure of a 
fraction of that people from Ispahan to Adarbaijdn. Ibn Khalddn, in his Universal History, chapter on the 
Okailides, enables us to trace the path followed by this detachment. In the year 429 (A. D. 1037-8), they 
took and plundered Marftgha, defeated the HadbAniva Kurds and then stormed the city of Rai, which was 
occupied at that lime by Ibn Kdkuyah. They marched from thence to Kazwin, ravaged Armenia, and devss- 
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tated Dlnawar in the year 430 (A. D. <038-9). From Armenia they passed into the country of the Hakka- 
rite Kurds and, in 433, they entered Diar Bakr and took possession of Jazlrat Ibn Omar. Having then de¬ 
feated KirwAsh, they laid siege to Mosul, took it and commenced there again the work of plunder and mas¬ 
sacre. The inhabitants at length took up arms and s’ew all the invaders whom they found in the city. The 
rest of the Ghozz penetrated into Mosul, the year 435 (A. D. 1043-4) and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
During twelve days, the city was given up to plunder. KirwAsh then united his forces to those of Dubais and 
proceeded to Mosul. The enemy retreated to Tell Afar and, in the month of RamadAn 435 (April, A. D.1044) 
they encountered the Arabs. A desperate struggle ensued, in which the latter were victorious. They seized 
on the camp and baggage of the Ghozz, who fled to Naslbin. KirwAsh pursued them as far as that town. 
They then entered DiAr Bakr which they ravaged and passed from that province into Armenia and Asia Minor, 
where they acted in a similar manner. From thence they returned to AdarbaijAn. 

(10) The musulman fables concerning Gog and Magog (Yajuj and MAjAj) are well known. According these 
legends, Alexander the Great chastised this people and built the barrier of Derbend, in order to prevent them 
from invading Syria and Mesopotamia. 

(11) Literally : as if the mother of the fates was fixed on the wood of it. 

(12) Or Haul ha, according to another reading. 

(13) The author employs here the term zindd, which signifies the flint and steel, or the two pieces of wood 
made use of for producing fire. 

(14) This technical term signifies, in rhetoric, the bringing about of the transition. In the Arabic literary 
schools it is defined thus : lstiirdd signifies giving to the discourse such a turn as leads necessarily to a sub¬ 
ject which was not, at first, that of the discourse. 

(15) The name of SulaimAn Ibn Fahd occurs in the second volume, page 191. According to AbA ’1-Feda 
(Annales, tome III, p. 50), he entered into the service of AI-Mukallad,the father of KirwAsh, and was appoin¬ 
ted intendant of the latter’s demesnes. As he acted most tyrannically towards the farmers, KirwAsh had 
him imprisoned and subsequently put to death, A. H. 411 (A. D. 1020-1021). The same historian cites the 
verses of Al-Jazari, whom he designates by the surname of Ibn ar-Ramkarem, and informs us that Barkaidi 
was a singer attached to the service of KirwAsh and that Ibn JAbir was the door-keeper or chamberlain of 
that emir. They were all present when the poet recited these verses. 

(16) A few lines farther on, the author gives some account of this poet. 

(17) AbA Nasr Ibn an-NahhAs, a native of Aleppo, and a good poet, lived in the fifth century of the Hejira, 
for we know that his contemporary, Ibn SinAn al-KhafAji (see vol. II, p, 179), died A. H.4C6 (A.D.1073-4). 
—(ImAd ad-Din, in his Kharida, ms. of the Bib. imp., ancien fonds, n° 1414, fol. 156 recto). 

(18) See page 309 of this volume. 

(19) Omaiya Ibn Abd al-Aziz Abi ’s-Salt, a Spanish moslem, is the compiler of a poetical anthology intit'ed 
Al-Hadika (the shady bower), and containing extracts from the works of his countrymen. He passed the first 
twenty years of his life in Seville, his native place; twenty more in Ifrikiya (the kingdom of Tunis), at the 
court of the SanhAjian kings (the Zirides who succeeded the FAtimides and whose dynasty furnished to Ibn 
KhaldAn the matter o r a long chapter in his Histoire des Berbers, tome II, p. 9 et seq.); he passed twenty 
years more as a prisoner in the (sultan's) library at Cairo. He had been sent to that eily on a mission by 
(Al-Hasan Ibn Ali), the Ziride sovereign who held his court at Al-Mahdiya, but the Egyptian sultan had him 
arrested and confined in that establishment. On leaving it, he had acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
the philosophical sciences and the arts of medicine and musical composition. It was he who set to music the 
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verses contained in the book of songs composed by African authors. He died at Al-Mahdiya in the year 560 
(A. D. 1164-5), or in 568, according to another account.— [Makkari, vol. l,p. <5[“.). 

(20) That is : the first of the three radical letters in this word must have after it the vowel t, and the second 
must be separated from the third by the letters wdw, alif. Fiwdl is derived from the root fdl ( to do); the 
divers forms of which verb are employed by Arabic grammarians as types serving to represent the forms of all 
other verbs. 

(21) That is, from the inhabitants of towns, merchants and farmers, three classes of men whom the Arabs 
of the desert heartily despised. 

(22) This tax was imposed by Ihe law of Muhammad on all Christians, Jews and Sabeans. 

(23) One manuscript has: the 25th of Safar. 

(24) Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-HamdAni, the author of the historical abridgment mentioned here, 
died A. H. 521 (A. D. 1127). 

(25) The life of HilAl Ibn as-SAbi will be found in this volume. 

(26) In arabic characters . This is the reading offered by the autograph manuscript of Abd ’1-FedA’s 

Annals. The place which bore this name was a district in the neighbourhood of Mosul. 

(27) According to another reading Okaith. 

(28) According to another manuscript Kidr. 

(29) In the Annals of Abd ’1-FedA, year450,will be found an accountof al-KAim’s expulsion from Baghdad 
and of his reception by MahArish. 


MUKHLIS AD-DAWLA MUKALLAD. 


Abu ’1-Mutauwaj Mukallad Ibn Nasr Ibn Munkidal-Kinani, surnamed Mukhlis ad- 
Dawla (saviour of the empire), was the father of the emir Sadid ad-Dawla (1) Abh’l- 
Hasan Ali, lord of the castle of Shaizar, him of whom we have already spoken 
[vol 11. p. 342). He was a man of great influence and wide renown, singulary for¬ 
tunate in his sons and grandsons. In the article on is son we have related succinctly 
how the power of this family took its origin and how they obtained possession 
of the above-named fortress. Mukallad dwelt, with a numerous band of retainers, 
in the vicinity of Shaizar, near the bridge called after them Jisr Beni Munkid , and 
from thence they went to reside alternately at Aleppo, Hamat and other places, in 
the vicinity of which they possessed magnificent houses and valuable estates. This 
vol. hi. 54 
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was before Ihe family got possession of the castle of Shaizar. The princes who 
reigned in Syria treated them with great honour and showed them the highest res¬ 
pect. The poets of the lime used to visit them and celebrate their praises : for 
many illustrious chieftains, noble, high-spirited and learned, belonged to the family 
ofMunkid. We have already spoken of one of his [Mukallad’s) great-grandsons, 
Osama Ihn Murshid ( vol . /. p. 177). Mukhlisad-Dawla remained in the command 
of his people and in the enjoyment of exalted rang till the day of his death. 'Jhat 
event took place in the month of Zu ’l-Ilijja, 450 (Jan.-Fob., A. D. 1059). His 
corpse was horn to Kafr-Tab ( and there buried). I find, in the collected works of 
the poet Jbn Sinan al-Khafaji [vol. II. p. 179), a passage to this effect: “ And he ( Ibn 
“ Sindn) recited the following elegy on his [Al-Mukallad's) death, which happened in 
“ the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, 435.” God knows which is the true date. I give here 
an elegy which is really a very fine production and which was composed on his death 
by the kddi Abu Yala Hamza Ibn Abd ar-Razzak Ibn Abi Husain , who recited it to 
Abu T-Hasan Ali, him whom we have mentioned above. Though it is very long, 1 shall 
insert it in full, because copies of it are rarely to be found. I never met any 
person who knew by heart more than a few verses of it; so, for that reason, I am 
induced to give it : 

How well death aims its strokes against all living beings! the moment most to be feared speeds 
on more quickly than the rest. The man ( hitherto) safe and unharmed, how can lie be gay when 
the cavalry of death and its ambushes are always before him? To human existence safety is 
granted but for a time, yet he who is most deceived by life’s illusions confides in them the most. 
He to whom the robe of life has been lent must strip it off; he who defers paying his debt (to 
nature) is forced to acquit it. The Caesars have disappeared, and their palaces availed them 
not; the Chosroes have been prostrated to the earth, and their citadels could not protect them. 
The kingdom of Solomon could not save him from death, neither did his father find protection 
in his coats of mail (2). Nought is in the world but travellers, arriving and departing; they 
journey towards a place far distant from their home. The breath of man is the bridle by which 
fate leads him on; and the nights {of his existence) are the stages of his journey. Why did 
death begin by assaulting Mukhlis ad-Dawla? why were its sudden strokes turned away from 
others? Death is a watering-place towards which man hastens after man, and others follow in 
rapid succession. The people have buried a noble chief, but never shall disappear (the memory 
of) his virtues. May the dew and the cloud-drops water the tomb of him upon whom has been 
poured the earth of the grave; for it contains a cloud whose (beneficent) showers used to dispel 
the parching droughts, a sea of generosity, whose waves flowed over all the land. The son of 
Nasr, borne upon his bier, seems like a dark vernal cloud whose (expected) rains were dissi¬ 
pated by the winds. He (now) passes the river, and its sands extol him (3); he passes by assem¬ 
bled people, and the widows burst into tears. His bier is borne f6rlhon(mm’s)shoulders(nj«4), 
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but often were his gifts and presents borne away by travellers ( rikab ). O, thou poet, who 
meanest to lament his death! see what thou hast to say; for the souls of all men will be suspen¬ 
ded in attention to thy words. Earth in thy mouth (4) 1 thou knowest not what hath been com¬ 
mitted to the earth ; thou art ignorant (of it ), and he who is ignorant of a thing, underrates its 
importance. He was a lord (whose glory seemed) like the moon hastening towards its full; whose 
hands were always ready to bestow, and whose spear, to strike. He now draws floods of tears 
from all; so that their eyes are like his hands from the torrents which they pour forth (5). 
Eyes! spare not your tears, but let them flow in streams for the loss of a glorious chief whose 
flow of gifts never knew what stinting was. 'When asked for money, his hands showered it 
around; when asked to punish oppression, his lances showered streams of blood. How often 
did the self-sufficient depart humbled from his presence; how often did the modest obtain from 
him their wishes. His were victories which destroyed each warrior who dared to face him and 
every rival who had courage to resist him. His guests (reposed) in a garden the shade of which 
was his beneficence; those who tried to rival him in glory lost their lives in the attempt. O, how 
short was his life! short his stay (here below), short (the days of) his generosity! short (the time 
he went) sword in belt (6). Noble ambition was the steed (7) that bore him to a goal which 
others could never reach. He died not before obtaining his utmost wishes; he disappeared like 
the moon when she has passed through all her stations. How long was he accustomed to re¬ 
ceive with hospitality the troops which came to ask it; and to march against them if they came 
as enemies. Indulgent for offenders, his sword’s blade spared them and his clemency sufficed to 
chastise them. (In battle) he ensanguined the bushy tail of his steed, and used to make the 
shoulders of his (horse) throw out drops of blood (8). Generous steed! how long did thy back 
sustain the pain inflicted by thy intrepid (rider) ; O, that it sustained it now (9)! Confusion and 
trouble abound since the death of that sagacious man whose genius cleared up every perplexity- 
His conjectures never deceived him, but guided always to results from which other men were 
misled. May the showers of divine mercy never depart from him! may they always descend upon 
him, morning and evening. May the source of mercy water every morning the grave of him who 
shed, every evening, upon the needy, the torrents of his gifts. God decided that theemir’s might 
should be no longer feared, yet numerous still are his horses and his spears. Here are his young 
warriors whose swords, now in their scabbards, gleamed like the lightning-flash to obey his 
orders, and whose lances shone like lamps. O, that his arrows were to-day rustling before him, 
and that the bellies of his horses rumbled still, but not from fasting (10)1 Sons of Munkid! 
be patient under your misfortune; in him whom you have lost, both rich and poor (11) have 
received a fatal stroke. Every man is overwhelmed with grief, and, if their sorrow persists, 
none will be found to blame them. Whilst the hands of other men are parched up (by avarice), 
you, sons of Munkid! are meadows and groves of generosity. When a man escapes from the 
burden of adversity, you are his support and his refuge. Aid me to bear our loss with patience; 
he who .has patience for his companion is not dismayed by the departure of his friend. He 
(Mukallad) did not sleep (in death) till there appeared in you (his son) a man fit to succeed 
him, one gifted with vigilance and firm resolve (12). You and he are as two opposite constel¬ 
lations in the sphere of glory; one has set and the other has arisen. Your people had not 
charged you with the ( supreme) command, did they not know that you accomplish what you 
undertake. Like him, you toiled to acquire honour and, had you not toiled, his superabundant 
merits would have sufficed for your renown. But you did not intend rising (to poirer) by 
means of what he did; you were in the right! the actions which raise a man must be his own (13). 
1 swear by your life that, in all which has happened, I was (his) bridle-companion and bestowed 
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on him my sineerest love. How could my heart be devoid of that affection, whose influence 
has penetrated into my bosom, to remain there for ever ? 

We have here given the whole kasida. In our article on as-Salih Talai Ibn 
Ruzzik {vol. I. p. 659), who was vizir of Egypt, we have spoken of an elegy composed 
on his death by the jurisconsult Omara tal-Yamani [col. II.p. 367). It is in the same 
measure and the same rhyme as the foregoing. I quoted only a few verses of it, 
because copies of Omara’s collected poetical works are in every one’s hands; whereas, 
the poem I have inserted here is seldom found complete. For this reason, I gave 
the whole of it. Two of its verses have been already inserted in the article on 
Jamal ad-Din Abu Jaafar Muhammad al-Ispahani, vizir of Mosul [p. 298 of this 
vol .).—Abu ’I-Mughith Munkid Ibn Nasr Ibn Munkid, the brother of Mukallad, 
died in the year 439 (A. D. 1047-8). An elegy was composed on his death by 
the learned scholar, al-Ithafaji, whose names were Abu M/hammad Abd Allah 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Said Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn ar-Rabi 
Ibn Sinan (14). This celebrated poet, who was a native of Aleppo, is the author 
of a collection of verses. The elegy of which we speak was one of his earliest 
productions, as he composed it when a boy. We give it here : 

Thy excellent qualities have disappeared most strangely : we had them near us, but fortune 
hurried them away (15). Their departure was like that of spring, and to spring’s abundant 
showers has succeeded the burning heat {of sorrow) in our bosoms. 

A long kasida rhyming in r, was composed by Al-Khafaji on the death of Makhlis 
ad-Dawla; another, by the same author and rhyming in h, was in praise of that 
emir. The poet displayed in both great talent. 


(1) In the article on this chief, the author intitles him Sadid al-Mulk. 

(2) See vol. I, p. 591, note 2. 

(3) This seems to mean that the sands of the river admired his beneficence as being more copious than the 
waters which flowed over them, or because his noble deeds were more numerous than they. 

(4) A well known imprecation. It means: may you be dead and buried! 

(5) The poet means that the tears caused by that emir’s death flowed in a torrent, copious as the gifts 
which he used to shower from his hand. 

(6) Such seems to be the meaning of this verse. Here is the literal translation : 0 life of him! why wert 
thou shortened? and why were not long his stations, or rather, his hand, or rather, his shoulder-belt? 

(7) The adverbial expression is not easy to be rendered. It is applied to horses of the noblest 
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breed and denotes that their long and busby tails fill up completely the space formed by the bifurcation of the 
hind legs. See Az-Zauzani's commentary on the fifty-eighth Terse of the Moallaka composed by Amro't- 
Kais. Here it signifies at full speed. 

(8) The meaning of this verse appears to be that the tail of his horse was reddened in passing through tor¬ 
rents of blood and that his shoulders were bleeding from the strokes of the whip. The word rendered by 
bushy signifies a tail oi which all the hairs are equally long. 

(9) The poet means evidently the pain caused by the whip. 

110) The rumbling noise produced by the belly of some horses in trotting is well known. 

(11) Literally: the shod and the bare-footed. 

(12) Literally : abundant and perfect in resolution. 

(13) This verse contains a grammatical quibble, as the last hemistich bears two meanings, one of which is 
that the subject of a verb must be put in the nominative case. Trifling allusions of this kind are quite in 
the musulman taste. 

(1 h) This is the same poet of whom mention has been made in vol. II, page 579. 

(15) Literally : but time darted its remoteness against their proximity. 


MAKE I THE TEACHER OF THE KORAN-REABINGS. 


Abu Muhammad Makki Jbn Alii Talib Haiumush Ibn Muhammad ibn Mokhiar 
al - Kaisi al-Mukri (0 member oftheiribe of Kan, a teacher of the Koran-rcadingsand), 
a native of Kairawan, passed into Spain and settled in Cordova. He was deeply read 
im the sciences connected with the Koran and the Arabic language; his intellect was 
clear, his person handsome, his piety sincere and his understanding great. The 
numerous works composed by him on the Koranic sciences are very good. He 
was well acquainted with the seven readings (or editions of Ike Koran) and the signi¬ 
fication of every various reading which they offer. His birth took place at Kai- 
rawlro on the 22nd of Shaitan, 355 (flSth August, A. D. 9®S) at the hour of 
sunrise, or a little before it, according to another account; brat the Komn-read&r, 
Abu Amr ad-Dani (4) says that he was born in Use year 354. Al»Makki passed his 
early youth at Kairawara; al Ihe age of thirteen years he went to Old Cairo and fre¬ 
quented the schools where the teachers of youth and the professors of arithmetic gave 
their lessons. He thea returned lo Kairaw&ra and, in the -year 374, hys finished 
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learning the Koran by heart; having previously terminated his studies in arithmetic 
and general literature. In the year 377, he proceeded to Egypt for the second 
time, after acquiring a complete knowledge of the readings {as taught) at Kairawan. 
The same year, lie made the pilgrimage which is obligatory for the followers of 
Islamism, and, in the beginning of the year 378, he commenced studying the 
readings at Old Cairo under the tuition of Abu ’t-Taiyib Abd al-Munim Ibn Ghal- 
bun (2). During the remainder of the year and part of the next, he continued bis 
studies under that master, and then returned to Kairawan. As some various readings 
of the Koran still remained for him to learn, he went to Egypt for the third time, in 
the year 382, and completed his task. In the following year he returned to 
Kairawan, where he began to teach the readings , and he continued his lessons till 
the year 387. Having then proceeded to Mekka, he resided there till the end of the 
year 390, and made the pilgrimage four years consecutively. In 391, he returned 
from Mekka to Old Cairo, whence he proceeded to Kairawan, the year following. 
From that city he set out for Spain and, having arrived there, in the month of Rajab, 
393 (May-June, A. D. 1003), he commenced a course of lectures on the Koran- 
readings in the principal mosque of Cordova. A great number of students profiled 
by his lessons and acquired a competent knowledge of the Koranic text; this spread 
his reputation through the city and obtained for him high respect. On arriving at 
Cordova, he stopped at the mosque of An-Nukhaila (the little palm-tree), situated in 
the street called Az-Zukakain (the two lanes), near the Gate of the Druggists (Bdb al- 
Allartn), and there taught the readings. He was removed from that to the principal 
mosque of As»Zahira (3), by al-Muzaffar Abd al Malik Ibn Abi Aamir (4), and conti¬ 
nued to give lessons there till the power of the Aamerides was overthrown. ( The 
khalif) Mohammad al-Mahdi, the son of Hisham ( Ibnal-Hakam) transferred him to the 
Outer Mosque ( al-Masjid al-Khdrij) of Cordova, and there, Maklci gave lessons during 
the whole period of the civil war. On the death of Yunus Ibn Abd Allah (5), he 
was appointed imam and preacher of the principal mosque by Abu’l-IIasan Ibn 
Jahwar (6). Notwithstanding his learning and intelligence, he was hardly adequate 
to the duties of that place, yet he continued to fill the office of preacher till his death. 
Makki was noted for his virtue, his merit, his humility and his piety; the readiness 
with which heaven granted whatever he prayed for gained him great celebrity, and 
some anecdotes of his (miraculous powers) are still preserved. One of them is thus 
related by Abu Abd Allah at-Tarafi (7), a teacher of the readings : “ We had at 
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d ‘ Cordova a man of some sharpness, who Siad the talent of annoying tine shaikh Abu 
“ Muhammad (Makki): he would draw near to him when he was about do preach 
“ and nod at him and take a note of every fault he made. The shaikh had a great 
“ hesitation in his speech and often stopped short. One Friday, that man came to 
u public prayers and kept glancing his eye at the shaikh and nodding to him. 
“ Makki and I went out together and, on reaching the place where he usually gave 
“ his lessons, he Lid us say amen to the prayer he was about to make. Having then 
51 raised up his hands, he exclaimed : “ Almighty God I deliver me from that man, ” 
“ which words he repeated three times. We said amen to the prayer; so, the man 
“ became a cripple and never again went to the mosque.” — Makki composed a 
great number of instructive works, such as the Hidaya ila Bultigh an-Nihdya ( gui¬ 
dance towards the attainment of one's object ), treating of the rhetorical figures em¬ 
ployed in the noble Koran, of its interpretation and of the various sciences connected 
with it, and forming seventy parts (8); the Muntakhib al-Hujja ( selections from Abu 
Ali al-Farisi’s Hujjd ) (9), in thirty parts; the Tabsira (elucidation), on the Koran- 
readings, in five parts and the best known of his works; the Mujaz ( abridgment ), 
treating of the readings, in two parts; the Kitdb al-Mathdr, etc. (opinions trans¬ 
mitted down from Malik (?;of. II. p. 545), relative to the maxims of law contained in 
the Koran and its interpretation, in four parts; the Redya li-Tajwid il-Kurdn (guide 
to She correct recitation of the Koran) in four parts; the Ikhtisdr Ahkdm il-Kurdn 
(abridgment of the legal decisions contained in the Koran), in four parts; the Kush&f 
an Wujdh il-Karadt wa Italiha (indication of the various channels through which the 
different readings have been transmitted down and of the defects remarked in these chan¬ 
nels), in twenty parts; th e Iddh (Elucidation), on the abrogating and abrogated versesof 
the Koran, in three parts; the Kitdb al-Ijdz (Abridgment),on the same subject, in one 
part; the Kitdb az Zdhi (i ’l-Lumd ad-d&llat ala must&maldt il-Irdb (the blooming, 
being a treatise on the lights which indicate the grammatical inflexions in general use), 
four parts; the TanMh ( Indication ) on the principles of Nafi’s (10) system of Koran- 
readings and its controverted points, two parts; the Inlisdf (vindication), being a refu¬ 
tation ofAbuBakr al-Adfui’s (11) Kitdb al-Ibdna (12) and ara indication of that author’s 
mistakes, three parts; the Kitdb ar-Risdla (Epistle) adressed to the disciples of Al- 
Anlaki (13) in order to justify the system of Warsh (14) relative to the madda, 
in three parts; the Ib&na (Elucidation), on the rhetorical figures off the Koran, in one 
part; the Kitdb al Wqkf, treating of th© pause So be made after the words Kalla (by 
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no means) and bala (certainly yes) when they occur in the Koran, two parts; the 
Kildb al-Ikhlilaf fi Adad il Adshar (on Ihe diversity of opinions respecting the number 
of tenths ) (15), one part; the greater Idghdm, treating of the organs of pronunciation, 
in one part; the Baydn al-Kabdir wa ’s-Saghdir (distinction between sins and faults); 
in two parts; the Ikhtildf fi’d-Dabih (differences of opinion relative to the Victim) ( 16); 
a treatise on the substitution of one preposition for another, one part; the Tanzih al- 
Maldika dn iz-Zunub (on the impeccability of the Angels ) and their pre-eminence over 
the sons of Adam, in one part; a treatise on the letter i as it occurs redoubled in the 
Koran and in ordinary discourse, in one part; a work on the opinions of the learned 
concerning what is meant by the terms nafs ( soul) and rdh (psirit), in one part; another 
on the necessity of exacting a fine from him who kills game unintentionally in the 
sacred territory round Mekka, being a maxim of Malikite jurisprudence, with the 
proofs in its favour, one part; the Mushkil Gharib il-Kuran (coranical expressions of 
rare occurence and doubtful signification), three parts; the Baiyan al-Aml fi 'l-Hajj 
(indication of what is to be done during the pilgrimage), from the moment of putting 
on the pilgrim-dress till the visiting of the Prophet’s tomb, one part; a treatise on 
the obligation of making the pilgrimage for him who has means to perform that 
duty, one part; the Tazkira ( remembrancer), treating of the points on which Ihe Koran- 
rcaders disagree, one part; the Tasmiya tal-Ahzdb (indication of the names given to 
the sixty equal sections of the Koran), one part; selections from Ibn Wald’s (17) 
lkhwdn, in two parts; a treatise on the letters which coalesce in pronunciation, two 
parts ; the Shark at-Tamdm wa ’l- Wakf (explication of the difference between the full 
stop and the pause), in four parts; the Mushkil al-Madni wa’t-Tafstr (obscure pas¬ 
sages and figurative expressions) found in the Koran, fifteen parts; the Hijd'l-Ma- 
sdhif(on the number of letters contained in the different editions of the Koran), two parts; 
a miscellany entitled Ar-Bidd (meadows), in five parts; the Muntaki fi’l-Akhbdr 
(historical selections), in four parts; and many other treatises on the readings, on the 
points wherein the readers disagree, and on the sciences connected with the Koran. 
The titles of these works I suppress, so as to avoid prolixity.—Makki died at Cordova 
on Saturday, the 1st of Muharram, at the hour of the dawn-prayer, in the year 437 
(19th of July, A. D. 1045); he was interred, the next day, in the suburb, and the 
funeral service was said over him by his son, Abu Talib Muhammad.—Abu ’t-Taiyib 
Abd al-Munim Ibn Ghalbun, the teacher of the Koran-readings of whom we have 
spoken, was a native of Egypt. Ath-Thaalibi ( vol. II. p. 129) mentions him in the 
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Yatima and says : “ To his piety, his talent and his profound acquaintance with 
“ the rhetorical figures and the grammatical analysis of the Koran, he joined the 
“ knowledge of other branches of science and of literature. I heard a kasida of his 
“ recited in which was the following passage : 

‘‘ let yonr visits be rare; If frequent, they lead to mutual dislike. See you not that rain, 
“ falling without intermission, is an affliction; and that, if it be withheld, it is prayed for with 
“ uplifted arms. ” 

Another author says that Abu Taiyib Ibn Ghalbun was born in the month of 
Rajab, 309 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 921), and that he died in Old Cairo on Thursday, the 
7th of the first Jumada, 389 (26th April, A. D. 999). 


(1) Abft Amr Othmin Ibn Said, a mawla to the Omaiyide family and surnamed ad-DAni, Was born at Cor¬ 
dova in the year 371 (A. D. 981-2). He began his studies in theyear 387, set out tor the East in 397, spent 
four months at CairawAn, one year in old Cairo, and made the pilgrimage. He returned to Spain in the year 
399, after acquiring much traditional learning from the lips of Ibn GhalbAn and other great masters. The 
number of works composed by him is stated to be one hundred and thirty. He died in the month of'Shau- 
wAl, 444 (Jan-Feb. A. D. 1053), Ad-DAnia ( Denia) was his usual place of residence and, for that reason, he 
received the surname af ad-DAni.—( Al-Makkari). 

(2) See at the end of this article. 

(3) The town of az-ZAhira was built near Cordova by al-Mansur Ibn Abi AAmir. See professor Dozy’s 
Hisioire des Musulmans d’Espagne, tome HI, page 179. 

(4) AI-Muzaffar was the son and successor of the celebrated al-Mansur, prime minister of HishAm al-Mu- 
waiyad, the Omaiyide sovereign of Spain. 

(5) Abil ’1-Walid Yftnus Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed Ibn as-SaffAr {the son of the brazier) was kddi of the 
community {kddi 'l-Jamda), or chief kAdi, of the kingdom of Cordova. He was distinguished for his piety 
and learning. Some treatises were composed by him on Sufism, for which doctrine he had a great inclina¬ 
tion. One of his works bore the title of Kitdb al-Munkataln ila Allah ( book of those who renounced the world 
for God), from which may he concluded that it was a history of pious ascetics. He died in the year 429 
(A. D. 1037-8), aged upwards of ninety years.—(Casiri’s Bib. Arab., t. II, p. 148; Bughya tal-Multamis ). 

(6) Abil 'I-Hazm (not Aim 'l-Hasan , as Ibn KhallikAn writes it), Ibn Jahwar, one of the vizirs in the ser¬ 
vice of HishAm III, took into his hands the government of Cordova in the year 422 (A. D. 1031), on the 
deposition of that sovereign. He retained the supreme authority till his death, which event took place in 
435 (A. D. 1043-4). 

(7) Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Mutarrit al-KinAni, a native of Cordova, celebrated as a teacher of th e 
Koran readings and generally known .by the surname of at»Tarafi (native of Tarifal) was horn in the year 
387 (A. D. 997); he died in the month of Safar, 454 (A. D. 1062).—( Tabakdt al-Kurrd), 

(8) It is not probable that the word eja. {part) should be employed throughout this article to signify 
volume ; it may mean quire hr chapter. 


VOL. III. 


53 
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(9) See vol. I, page 381. 

(10) The life of NAfi will be found in this volume. 

(11) Abft Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Adfui (native of Edfou in Upper Egypt), was a grammarian, a com¬ 
mentator of the Koran and a teacher of its reailings. He was considered as (he great master of the age in 
these sciences. His commentary on the Koran filled one hundred and twenty volumes. He died in the month 
of the first Rabi, 388 (March, A. D. 998), at the age of eighty-eight years.—(Suyftti, de Interpretibus 
Korani.) 

(12) According to another reading Kitdb al-lmdla (treatise on the inclination)', that is, indication of the 
cases in which the prononciation of the letter a inclines towards that of the letter i. The work is not men¬ 
tioned by Hajji Khalifa. 

(13) This is perhaps the same person of whom mention is made in vol. I, page 337. 

(14) The nickame of Warsh ( milk-curds) or Warshdn {wild pidgeon ) was given, by the celebrated Koran- 
reader NAfi, to his second disciple Abu Said OthmAn Ibn Saad, a native of Egypt and a copt by origin, or 
according to another account, a native of lfrikiya (the province of Tunis). Warsh was born A. H. 110 (A. D. 
728-9) and died A. H. 167 (A. D. 783-4).—( Tabakdt al-Kurra). His system consisted in softening the pro¬ 
nonciation of the alif-hamza moved by a fat'ha, when it is preceded by another letter bearing a fat’ha and 
followed by a quiescent letter. According to him the words jJ!! ( sur . 2, verse 5) and \j] ( sur. 6 5 
verse 40) should be pronounced andartahum and araitnkum and not aandartahum, araaitakum. The trans¬ 
lator is indebted to professor Fleischer for these indications. 

(15) This title is too vague to indicate the sujet of the work, which treated, perhaps, of the number of 
verses, counted by tens, which are countained in the Koran. 

(16) In this work the author probably discussed the question whether it was Ismail or Isaac whom Abra¬ 
ham intended to offer up as a victim. 

(17) Hajji Khalifa furnishes no information respecting this author or his work. 


MAKK1 AD-DA1UR. 


Abu’l-Hazm Makki Ibn Raiyan Ibn Shabbah Ibn Salih, surnamed Sain ad- 
Din (guarding the religion) ad-Darir (the blind), a teacher of the Koran-readings and 
a grammarian, was born at Makisin and resided at Mosul. His father made leather 
carpets at Makisin and died poor, leaving nothing after him but a wife, a daughter 
and a son, this Abu’l-Hazm. The widow, being unable to support them on account 
of her poverty, was so much afflicted that her son left her. On departing from his 
native place, he set out for Mosul and there applied to the study of the Koran and 
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general literature. Having them proceeded to Baghdad, he met there the ablest pro¬ 
fessors of literature and took lessons in Koran-reading from Abu Muhammad Ibn al- 
Khashshab (vol. II. p. 66), lbn as-Saffar, Ibn al-Anbari ( p . 53 of this vol.) and Abu 
Muhammad Said Ibn ad-Dahhan (vol. I. p. 574). Having then returned to Mosul, 
he began to give lessons and had a great number of pupils. His reputation then 
spread throughout the country and his renown was borne far and wide. In Abul-Ba- 
rakat Ibn al-Mustaufi’s (vol. 11. p. 556), History of Arbela he is spoken of in these 
terms : “ To a knowledge of the philological sciences he joined (a perfect acquain- 
“ tance with the passages serving as examples and) proofs of f pure ) Arabic phraseo- 
“ logy; his piety arid his intelligence were universally acknowledged and all agreed 
“ respecting ( the extent of) his learning and (the greatness of) his merit. He went 
“ to Baghdad and there met the ablest masters in grammar, philology and Traditions. 
“ The quantity of oral information which he transmitted down is very considerable. 
“ He set up as teacher of the Koran, and was acquainted with all the branches of 
“ literature. He recited to me the following piece of his own composition — Ibn 
al-Mustaufi had studied under him at Mosul; — 

“lam weary of life and have ceased to care for it; now it treats me as a friend, and then it 
“ afflicts me (d). My foes cease not to harm me, and such also is the conduct of my friends. 
“ Al-Hadba was my earliest abode, but those whom I love are now dwelling in the desert 
“of al-Akik (2). ” 

Al-Hadba (the knoll) is a word used to designate the city of Mosul. — “By the 
same : 


“ When a favour requires solicitation, receive it not, so that you may rise next morning with 
‘ ‘ a tranquil mind (3). If a favour bestowed with a single reproach be disagreeable, how much 
“ more so, if bestowed with two. 

“ By the same : 

“ At thy door is a servant who desires admission; he looks for an usher (h) to announce him; 
“ being assured that thy bounty is withheld from none. If he obtain his wish, he will enter 
“ (thy door ) as good fortune has done; if not, he will retire as adversity has retired.” 

This thought is borrowed from the following passage, composed by anotner poet : 

One of thy servants stands at the door, overwhelmed with thv bounty and acknowledging his 
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gratitude. Shall he approach thee like the favours of fortune? Mavest thou never cease to 
enjoy them as long as time endures ! or shall he retire from thee as adversity has done? 

“ At the age of eight or nine years,” continues Ibn al-Mustaufi, “ he lost his 

sight. He had always a great partiality for AbuT-Ala al-Maarri (vol. /. p. 94) and 
"■ took much delight in learning from him his poems. Such was the conformity 
“ which blindness and the love of literature had established between them that he 
“ took him for a model in the composition of his own poems.” A person who had 
received lessons from Abu 1-Hazm Makki relates that, in his native town, his neigh¬ 
bours and acquaintances called him Mukaik, which is the diminutif of Makki (5). 
Having subsequently gone abroad to prosecute his studies, he felt a longingto revisit 
the place of his birth and returned there. On learning his arrival, those of his 
former acquaintances who were still alive went to see him and express their happi¬ 
ness that so eminent a man had been born in their town. The next morning, as he 
was going out to take a bath, he heard a woman calling from the upper room of a 
house and saying to another : “ Do you know who is come? Mukaik, the son of such 
“ a woman.”—“ By Allah!” he exclaimed, never shall I stop in a town were they 
“ call me Mukaik and he set out immediately althought he had meant to made 
a residence there (6). He then returned to Mosul and, towards the close of his life, 
he proceeded to Syria with the intention of visiting the holy temple of Jerusalem. 
Having executed his project, he went to Aleppo and from that to Mosul, where he 
arrived in the month of Ramadan 603. He died there on the eve of Saturday, the 
6 th of Shauw&l, the same year (6th May, A. D. 1207), leaving one son, a little boy. 
He was inlered in the plain outside the Bab al-Maid&n ( Hippodrome gate), in the 
cemetery called after al-Muafa Ibn Imran [vol. 1. p. 259). His grave is near those 
of Abu Baler al-Kortubi (7) and Ibn ad-Dahban, the grammarian. It it said that he 
died of poison given to him by the order of INur ad-Din Arslan Shah [ml. 1. p. 174), 
the sovereign of Mosul, who had some motive for desiring his death. The ortho¬ 
graphy of the names Raiydn and Shabbah as given above, is exact. Al-M&kisints a 
town in one of the provinces of Mesopotamia and situated on the river al-Khabur. 
Though small, it resembles a city in the beauty of its edifices and houses. 


(1) The poet says : afflicts me in my saliva. This expression seems to signify : rendering the saliva bitter, 
making a man unhappy. 
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(1) A number of valleys in Arabia bore She name of al-Aklk. 

(3) Literally : that you may be next morning with a cool eye. The coolness of the eye indicates that it has 

not been inflamed by weeping. It is a very usual expression. In this verse we meet a verb which must be 
written ( todhi). 

(4) The word rendered by usher must be written and pointed thus LiSI, 

(6) This proves that, in the name of Makhi, the* is double. 

(6} The correct reading is 

(7) The life of Abu Bakr Yahya al-Kortubi will be found in the fourth volume. 


MAK’HUL ASH-SHAH 

Abu Abd Allah Mak’hul Ibn Abd Allah ash-ShMni [the Syrian ) was one of the cap¬ 
tives taken at Kabul [on the first conquest of that city by the Mumlmans). Ibn 
Makula ( vol. 11. p. 248) speaks of him in the Ikm&l, under the article Shddil, and 
indicates his origin : “ Mak’hul,” says he, “ was the son of Abu Salama Shahrab, 
“ the son of Shadil, the son of Sind, the son of Shirw&n, the son of Bardak, the son 
“ of Y&kub, the son of Kisra.” Ibn Aaisha (1) states that he had been enfranchised 
by a woman belonging to the tribe of Kais, that he was a native of Sind and that he 
spoke ( Arabic) incorrectly. Al-W&kidi [vol. 111. p. 61) says that he was a maw la 
to a woman of the tribe of Hudail; others say that he was a mawla to Said Ibn al- 
Adsi(2), or to the tribe of Laith, “ His grandfather Shadil,” says the Khatib [vol. I. 
p. 75), “ was a native of Herd! and married a daughter of a king of Kabul. He 
“ died, learing her pregnant, and she returned to her family, where she gave birth 
“ to Shahrab, who remained in Kabul, with his maternal uncles, till he had a son 
“ called'Mak’hul. When Mak’hul grew up lo manhood, he was carried off prisoner 
“ from that place and then passed into the possession of Said Ibn al-Aasi, by whom 
it he was given to a woman of the tribe of Hudail, from whom he received his 
“ liberty.” Mak’hul was the preceptor of al-Auzai [vol. II. p. 84J and of Said ibn 
Abdal-Aziz (8). " The learned men,’' says az-Zulm (wok II. p. 581), “ are four 

“ in number : Said Ibn al-Musaiyab [vol. I. p. 568) at Medina, Ash-Shabi [vol. 11. 
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“ p. 4) at Kufa, al-Hasan al-Basri ( vol. I. p. 370) at Basra and Mak’hul in Syria.” 
There was not in that age a more clearsighted mufti than he; and he never gave an 
opinion on a point of law without saying : “ There is no power and no might but 
“ through God! this is ( the result of) private judgement, and private judgement is 
“ sometimes wrong, sometimes right.” He learned traditions from Anas Ibn Malik 
(vol. II. p. 587), Walhila Ibn al-Ashka (4), Abu Hind ad-Dari and a number oi 
others. Damascus was the place of his residence. He spoke with a strong foreign 
accent, substituting some letters for others. Null Ibn Kais (5) relates that a certain 
e'mir, having asked him what free-will (al-kadar) was, received this answer : Am I 
awake? (a-Sahir ana); whereas Mak’hul meant to say : Am I a conjurer? 

(i a-Sdhhir ana). He at one time declared his belief in (the doctrine of) man’s 

freewill, but afterwards abandoned that opinion. Makil Ibn Abd al-Aala al-Kurashi 
relates as follows : “ I heard him address a man in these terms : ma fault lUk al- 
“ haja (7=^»), meaning to say : ma faalt tilkal-hhdja (^a.) (I did not do that busi- 
“ ness) ; and this fault of prononciation is very common with'the natives of Sind.” 
It is related that Abu Ata Marzuk as-Sindi, a poet of some reputation and a 
mawla of the family of Asad Ibn Khuzaima, had the same defect in his pronon¬ 
ciation, and that, one evening, Hammad ar-Rawia (vol. 1- p. 470), Hammad Ajrad 
the poet (vol. 1. p. 474), Hammad Ibn Zibrik&n (6) and Bakr Ibn Musab al-Mazani 
met together for the purpose of holding a conference. One of them then 
said : “ We have here ready, in our assembly-room, every thing we may require; 
“suppose that we send for Abu Ata as-Sindi, so that the company may be com- 
“ plete?” They sent for him, and Ibn Zibrikan asked if any of them were inclined 
to entrap Abu Ala and induce him to pronounce the words jardda (locust), zujj 
(the but end of a spear) and shaitan (demon). He chose these words because Abu 
Ata pronounced they like a z and the sh like an s. “I shall do it,” replied 
Hammad ar-Rawia. Abu Ata entered soon after and said : Haiyakum Allah (God 
grant you long life /), (pronouncing the first word with an ordinary h (») instead of the 
emphatic h (=>-); on which they made answer : Marhabanl Marhabanl ( Welcomel 
Welcome!), (substituting oneh. for the other and thus) imitating his ( vicious) pronun¬ 
ciation. They asked him if he had dined ( taashshil ) ? and he replied : “ Yes I have 
“ dined (i laassit ); but have you got any nabid (7) here?” They answered that they had 
and, when it was brought, he drank till he relaxed from his gravity. Hammad ar-Rawia 
then said to him : “ Tell me, Abu Ata! have you a talent for solving riddles?" He 
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replied : “ Pretty fair” ( kasan ), meaning to say hhasan. Hammcul then propounded 
to him the following enigma of which the word is locust (jarada) : 

What is the yellow thing nicknamed Umm Auf, whose two little legs are like two reaping- 
hooks ? 

“ Zardda" replied Abu Ata. “ Right!” said the other. Hammad then pro¬ 
posed this riddle, the word of which is zujj : 

What is the name of the iron fastened to the spear, somewhat below the center of it, and 
which is not the head? 

“ Zuzz,” said Abu Ata. “ You have hit upon it,” said Hammad. He then 
propounded the following riddle, on a mosque near Basra : 

Knowest thou a mosqne belonging to the Banu Tamim, a little beyond an-Nil and on this 
side of Banu Abban? 

“ It is Banu Saitan,” answered Abu Atd. “ Right !” said Hammad. They 
thus passed an agreeable night, conversing and carousing till morning. This Abb 
Aid was a good poet and an akhrab slave; alchrab means: having the cars slit. Some 
fine pieces of his are given in the Hamdsa (8) and, were 1 not afraid of being prolix 
and led away from my subject, I should insert here a number of lhem,~=Mak’hul 
died in the year 118 (A. D. 736); other accounts place his death in the years £13, 
116, 112 and 134.—Kabul is a well known place in the province of Sind. 

(1) AM Abd ar-Rahmdn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad at-Taimi, surnamed Ibn Adisha, taught Traditions at 
Baghdad. He was noted for his piety, his literary information and his acquaintance with the anecdotes res¬ 
pecting the Arabs of the desert and their combats. His death took place in the year 228 (A. D. 842-3).— 

( Nuj&m , Kitdb al-Madrift? 

(2) Said Ibn al-A&si Ibn Abi Uhaiha Said, descended from Omaiya, the progenitor of the Omaiyide family; 
His birth took place soon after the Hejira, and his death in the year 59 (A. D. 678-9). He was governor of 
Kfit'a under the khalif Otkman.—( Nuj&m .) 

(3) Abd Muhammad Said Ibn Abd al-Aziz of the tribe of Taimikh, was one of the principal jurisconsults 
and Traditionists of Syria. He died in the year 167 (A. D. 783-4).—( Huffdz .) 

(4) W&lhila Ibn al-Ashka Ibn Abd al-Ozza emigrated from Mekka to Medina when the persecution began 
against the first Moslims. He died in the year 85 (A. B. 10k),-~[Nuj»m.) 

(5) NAh Ibn SCais, a native of Basra, died in the year 183 (A. D. 799-780).-— (Nvjdm.) 
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(6) The three HammMs were strongly 'suspected of holding infidel doctrines ( zendikiya ). The year in 
which the third died is not mentioned in the works consulted by the translator. 

(7) Seevol. I, p. 316, n. 8. 

(8) In Freytag’s edition of the Hamdsa, we find only one piece by Abb Atd. 


MALAR SHAH, THE SON OF ALP ARSLAN. 


Abu ’1-Falh Malak Shah, the son of Alp Arslan Muhammad, the son of Dawud, 
the son of Mikayil, the son of Saljuk, the son of Dukak, bore the surname of Jaldl 
ad-Dawla (the magnificence of the empire). We have already spoken of his father 
(page 230 of this vol.) and of some other members of the same family. At 
the time of Alp Arslan’s death, his son Malak Sh&h was with him, though he had 
never accompanied him in any previous expedition. When Alp Arslan was about 
to breathe his last, he nominated Malak ShAh as his successor and caused the emirs 
and the troops to swear fealty to him; he ordered, at the same time, his vizir, Nizam 
al-Mulk Abb Ali al-Hasan (uoL I. p. 413), to distribute the provinces of the empire 
between his other sons, on the condition of their acknowledging the supremacy of 
Malak Shah. The directions being executed, Malak Shah crossed the Jaihun and 
returned into the province (of Khordzdn). As we have spoken of this event (the 
death of Alp Arsldn), we need not relate it here. On arriving in that country, Ma¬ 
lak Shah, being informed that his uncle Kaderd, lord of Kerman, had revolted against 
him, hastened to attack him and gave him battle near Hamadan. Kaderd was 
defeated and, being closely pursued by a detachment of Malak Shah’s troops, he fell 
into their hands and was brought back into the presence of his nephew. Finding 
that all his promises of repentance were of no avail and that the declaration of 
his willingness to remain imprisoned for life, provided his life were spared, obtained 
no reply from Malak Shah, he sent to him a casket containing the letters of those 
emirs who had pushed him to revolt. The sultan called for Nizam al-Mulk and told 
him to examine the contents of the casket; but the vizir, instead of obeying his 
orders, threw it unopened into a brazier which happened to be at hand. As a great 
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number of Malak Shah’s officers had written to Kaderd, the discovery of the casket 
gave them much alarm, but the burning of its contents allayed their apprehensions 
and secured their fidelity. This proceeding, which established the authority of the 
sultan, is considered as a striking example of Nizam al-Mulk’s consummate prudence. 
Malak Shdh then ordered his uncle to be put to death and had him strangled with 
the string of his own bow. Having settled his power on a solid basis, he increased 
his empire by conquests such as had never been made by any Moslim prince, since 
the time of the ancient khalifs. He reduced under his sway the country beyond the 
Jaihun, the territory of the Haiatila ( Tokharistdn), Bab al-Abwab ( Derbend ), ar-Rum 
[Asia Minor), Diar Bakr, al-Jazira ( Mesopotamia ) and Syria. The public prayer was 
offered up in his name from all the pulpits of Islamism, excepting those of Maghrib 
[Africa and Spain); for his dominion extended in length from Kashghar, a city in 
the farthest extremity of the country inhabited by the Turks, to Bait al-Makdis ( Jeru¬ 
salem ), and, in breadth, from [the vicinity of) Constantinople to the country of the 
Khazars (1) and the Indian Ocean. He was thus enabled to entrust to his Mam- 
luks the government of the world. The justice of his conduct ranked him among 
the best of kings and obtained for him the title of al-Malik al-Addil [the just prince). 
Successful in war, he laboured also with zeal in spreading [throughout his empire) the 
benefits of civilisation: he dug numerous canals, walled a great number of cities, 
built bridges and constructed rib&ts (2) in the desert places. The mosque at Bagh¬ 
dad which is called Jdmt as-Sulldn, was erected by him; the building of this edifice, 
which added new splendor to the seat of the empire, was commenced in the monlh 
ofMuharram, 485 (Feb.-March, A. D. 1092). He spent immense sums in con¬ 
structing [caravanserails) on the road leading to Mekka, and he suppressed all [illegal) 
tolls and duties (3) throughout his dominions. His fondness for the chase was 
excessive; it is stated that he had an account taken of the number of animals killed 
by him, with his own hand, and that it amounted to ten thousand. He therefore 
gave ten thousand pieces of gold in alms; but previously to that, he had slain many 
more of which no reckoning had been kept. “ I fear,” said he, “ offending 
“ Almighty God by shedding the blood of animals [for pleasure and ) not for food; ” 
so, ever after, when he killed a head of game, he bestowed a piece of gold in cha¬ 
rity. Having set out from Kufa, with the intention of accompanying the pilgrim 
caravan a part of the way, he passed through al-Ozaib (4) and went with them as 
far as Wakisa. As he had met a great number of wild animals on his way, 
vol. in. 56 
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he erased there a tower with "the hoofs of the onagers and the horns of the 
deear which he killed during the journey. This took place in the year 480 (A. D. 
1087-8). The tower still remains standing and is called the minaret of horns (. Mi - 
ndra tal-Kur&n). During his reign, all the roads were safe, and places of danger 
no longer inspired terror; caravans travelled without an escort from the country 
beyond the Jaihun to the farthest extremity of Syria; even one or two persons might 
undertake a journey without fear or apprehension. Muhammad Ibn Abd ai-Malik 
al-Hamadani [vol I. p. 405) relates, in his History, that the sultan Malak Shah 
marched against his brother Tukush, and, on passing by the funeral chapel erected 
at Tus over Ali Ibn Musa ar-Rida [vol. II. p. 212), he entered into it with Nizam ai- 
Mulk. They both remained a Jong time in prayer, after which the sultan asked the 
vizir what he had prayed for. Nizam al-Mulk replied: “ I implored God to assist 
“ you and grant you the victory over your brother .”-—“ Weill ” said Malak Shah, 
** that was not what I asked for; I only said: ‘Almighty God! come to our assistance 
“ ‘ and give thy aid to him of the two whose reign will be the more advantageous to 
“ ‘the Musulmans and the more profitable to the people.” Farther on, al-Hama- 
d&ni says: “ It is related that a preacher entered into his presence and made him an 
‘ ‘ exhortation, in which he said, amongst other things: A certain Chosroes happened to 
“ go apart from his army and pass near a garden. He went up to the gate and asked 
“ for a drink of water. A young girl brought him out a cup filled with sugar-cane 
• ‘ juice [cooled] with snow. Finding the draught very good, he asked how it was made, 
“ and she answered: The sugar-cane grows so well with us that we can squeeze it 
‘ ‘ with our hands and press out of it this juice. Go then, said he, and bring me more. 
“ The girl obeyed (and went in] without knowing who he was, and Chosroes said to 
“ himself: I must remove those people elsewhere and take their garden for myself. 
“ Almost immediately after, the girl came out weeping and said : The intentions of 
“ our sultan are changed!—How do you know that? said he. — She replied: I used 
“ to take at random as much of that ( sugar-cane ) as I wanted; but now, nolwith- 
' ‘ standing all my efforts in pressing it, I cannot obtain from it even a small part of 
‘ * what I got the first time.—The sultan felt the truth of her words, gave up his in- 
“ tention and told her to go back again, saying that she would succeed. The girl 
“ obeyed and then came forth rejoicing, with an abundance of sugar-cane juice,— 
“ The sultan here said to the preacher: Why do you not relate to the people how 
“ Chosroes passed by a garden and asked for a bunch of grapes just ripening. The 
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44 keeper made answer: Thai I cannot give, for the sultan has not yet received the 
44 share to which he has a right, and it is not lawful for me to wrong him of his 
44 due.—The persons present admired the talent of the sultan in matching one story 
44 with another and adducing an anecdote favorable to his own rights in reply to one 
44 which reminded him of his duties.”—The following anecdote is related by the 
same historian: 44 This sultan met a native of as-Sawad [vol. II. p. 417) and, seeing 
44 him weep, he asked him what was the cause of his grief. The man replied: 

4 4 4 1 bought a water-melon for a few pence, the only money I had, but I was met 
44 4 by three turkish pages who took it from me; yet that [melon) was the only 
44 4 ressource I had [for making a small gain).’ The sultan told him to keep silent, 
44 and, as the season for early melons was just coming in, he called on a tent-pitcher 
44 and said: 4 1 have a longing for melons; go therefore through the camp and, if 
44 4 you find one, bring it here.’ 44 The man ( obeyed and) brought back a melon. 
44 The sultan asked him in whose possession he had found it and, being informed 
44 that it was such and such an emir who had it, he caused that officer to be brought 
44 into his presence. 4 Where did you get this melon?’ said he. The emir replied: 

4 4 4 It was brought to me by my pages.’ — 4 Bring them here immediately;’ said the 
44 sultan. The emir withdrew and, being aware of the sultan’s intention with 
44 respect to them, he bade them take to flight. When he came back, he 
44 declared that he could not find them; on which the sultan turned towards the 
4 4 native of as-Sawad and said: 4 Take this slave of mine; I give him to you 
4 4 4 because he has not delivered up the persons who took your property; now, by 
4 4 4 Allah.! if you let him go, I shall strike off your head.’ The man laid hold of 
4 4 the emir and led him out of the sultan’s presence. He then sold him his liberty for 
4 4 three hundred pieces of gold and, having come back, he said: 4 0 Sultan! 
• 4 4 I have sold your slave for three hundred pieces of gold.’— 4 Are you satisfied?’ 
44 said the sultan.— 4 1 am.’— 4 Well,’ go away and good luck attend you (5).’ The 
44 sultan’s prosperity and good fortune never abandoned him (6): when he entered 
44 Ispahan, Baghdad or any other city, accompanied by his followers, the number 
44 ®f whom was immense, a great diminution ensued in the price of provisions and 
44 other objects, so that the persons who sought to gain their livelyhood furnished 
44 provisions to the troops with much profit to themselves.” The same al-Hama- 
dani relates that, when the sultan was at Rai, a female singer was presented to him. 
Being struck with her beauty and charmed with her voice, he resolved to gratify 
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his passion, but she addressed him in these terms : “ Sultan of the universe! I love 
“ too well (7) this handsome face of mine to have it tormented hereafter in the fire 
‘ ‘ of hell. A lawful act is easy to be done and one single word suffices to distinguish 
“ it from an unlawful one (8).” The sultan felt the truth of what she said and, 
having sent for the kddi, he got united to her in marriage. He died, leaving her 
a widow. His noble deeds were numerous beyond description. It is stated by al- 
Hamadani that the vizir Nizam al-Mulk gave to the boatmen who ferried the sultan 
and his troops across the Jaihun a bill payable by the revenue-collector of Antioch; 
so vast was the extent of the empire. The sum for ferriage amounted to eleven 
thousand pieces of gold ( dindrs ). The khalif al-Muktadi billah married a daughter 
of this sultan. The ambassador sent to ask her in marriage was the shaikh Abu 
Ishak as-Shirazi ( vol . I. p. 9), the author of the Muhaddab and the Tanbih: Being 
dispatched on this mission, he proceeded to Naisapur where he found the sultan, 
delivered his message and succeeded in the negociation. “ In somewhat less than 
“ four months,” says al-Hamadani, “ Abu Ishak returned. When at Naisapur, he 
“ discussed (points of law) with the Imam al-Haramain [vol. II. p. 120) and, on his 
“ departure, the Imam came out to bid him farewell and even held his stirrup till 
“ he mounted. The utmost respect was shewn to Abu Ishak in Khorasan; the 
“ people gathered up the dust in the footsteps of his mule and preserved it as a relic 
“ of great virtue.” In the year 480 (A. D. 1087-8), the daughter of the sultan was 
conducted in state to the khalif, and, on the morning of the day in which the mar¬ 
riage was consummated, the khalif caused the sultan’s troops to be brought to a ban¬ 
quet ( simdt ) which he had prepared for them and in which forty thousand maims (9) 
of sugar alone were consumed. The same year, in the month of Zu T-Kaada 
(February, A. D. 1088), the princess bore the khalif a son to whom he gave the 
name of Abu T-Fadl Jaafar. The city of Baghdad was splendidly adorned on this 
occasion; it formed part of the sultan’s states, the khalif having there only a no¬ 
minal authority. This was the second time the sultan visited Baghdad. He en¬ 
tered it for the third time in the beginning of the month of Shawwal, 485 (Nov. 
A. D. 1092), and set off immediately on a hunting party, in the direction of the Du- 
jail (10). Having then killed an antelope and eaten of its flesh, he was taken ill and 
had to be bled; but, as enough of blood was not drawn from him, he returned to 
Baghdad very unwell and none of his officers were admitted into his presence. He 
entered the city on the 15th of Shawwal, 485 (18th Nov. A. D. 1092), and died the 
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next day. He was born on the 9th of the first Jumada, 447 (6th August, A. D. 
1055). Some say that his death was caused by a poisoned tooth-pick. His funeral 
was conducted in the most private manner; no prayer was said over the grave, no 
sittings of condolence were held, no hair was cut off the tails of horses, though such 
a thing was customary in the case of persons such as he. One would have thought 
he had been snatched away bodily from the world. His corpse was borne to Ispa¬ 
han and interred in the great college appropriated to the SMfites and Hanefites. 
We shall here relate a singular circumstance: When he entered Baghdad for the 
third time, the khalif had two sons, one of whom was ( subsequently ) the im&m al- 
Mustazhir billah; the other, who bore the name of Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar, was the son of 
the sultan’s daughter. The khalif had solemnly designated as his successor the first 
named of these two, because he was the elder, hut the sultan insisted that he should 
revoke the nomination, declare Abu ’1-Fadl heir to the khalifate, put him in posses¬ 
sion of Baghdad and then remove himself to Basra. The khalif felt the greatest re¬ 
pugnance to execute what had been required of him; he used every effort to 
change the sultan’s determination and, finding all his remonstrances fruitless, he 
asked and obtained a delay of ten days in order to make the necessary preparations for 
his departure. It is related that, during these days, he kept a rigourous fast and, 
when he did take food, he sat upon ashes and invoqued the assistance of the Al¬ 
mighty God against the sultan. That period of lime had not yet elapsed when the 
sultan fell ill and died, and the khalif was thus delivered from his trouble.—In the 
year 502 (A. D. 1108-9), the im&m al-Mustazhir billah married Khatun al-Eisma, 
the daughter of Malak Shah.—We have already spoken of this sultan’s three sons, the 
princes Barkyaruk ( vol . I. p. 251), Sinjar [vol. I. p. 600) and Muhammad ( see this 
vol. p. 236).—Having mentioned [above] where K&shghar is situated, we need not 
repeat our observations.— Al-W&kisa is a well known halting-place on the road to 
Mekka. It is called also W&kisa tal-IIar&n *-e»lj). 


(1) The Khazars inhabited the country to the north of the Caspian Sea. 

(2) See vol. I. page 1S9. 

(5) The word khafdr&t, here rendered by duties, signifies more exactly the sums paid by travellers for an 
escort or safe-conduct, when passing through a dangerous country. 

(4) Al-Ozaib in the name of a source situated at the distance of four miles from al-CAdisiya.— (MarAsid.) 
(8) It is possible that the word may here signify quietly. 

(6) Literally : Were attached to his fore-lock. 
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(7) Literally : I am jealous of. 

(8) The word (I take thee in marriage ) is meant. 

(9) The mann is a weight of about two pounds. 

(10) This river falls into the Tigris, above Baghdad. 


MANSUR AT-TAMIMI THE JURISCONSULT. 


Abu ’l-Hasan Mansur Ibn Ismail Ibn Omar at-Tamimi ( member of the tribe of 
Tamtm) ad-Darir [the blind), was a native of Egypt and a jurisconsult of the. shafite 
sect.' His family belonged to Ras-Ain, a well known town in Mesopotamia. He 
acquired his knowledge of the law from the immediate disciples of as-Shafi [vol. II. 
p. 569) and from those who had studied under them. Some good works were 
composed by him on the doctrines of his sect, such as the Wdjib (necessary ), the 
Mustdmal (usual pratice), the Musdfir (traveller) and the Hiddya (direction ). He 
left also some fine poems which became popular. The shaikh Abu Ishak as- 
Shirazi [vol. 1. p. 9) speaks of him in the Tabakdt al-Fukahd (classified biography of 
the jurisconsults) and attributes to him the following piece of verse : 

Foolish people depreciate the study of the law, but it suffers no harm from their contempt. 
It harms not the mid-day sun that his light is not perceived by the blind. 

It was from this passage that Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri [vol. I. p. 94) borrowed the 
idea which he thus expressed in a well known kasida : 

To our eyes the stars seem very small; but the fault of littleness belongs not to the stars but 
to our eyes. 

In another piece he [Mansur) says : 

I can guard against the calumniator, but not against the liar. Against him who invents 
what he says, my resources are small indeed. 
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By the same: 

A dog, despicable as he is, would be fitter for a companion than a man who contends for supe¬ 
riority before the time of his obtaining it has come. 

It is related that, in a year of excessive drought, he suffered greatly from hunger; 
so, one night, he went up to the [flat) roof of his house and recited in his loudest 
voice the following verses : 

Help! 0 ye generous! you are seas (or tanks of beneficence ) and we are the rivulets [which 
they should supply). Assistance is good in the hour of need, not when provisions are cheap. 

These words were heard by his neighbours and, the next morning, he found one 
hundred charges of wheat deposited at his door. The anecdotes told of him are 
well known. He died at Old Cairo, in the month of the first Jumada* 306 
(Oct.-Nov. A. D. 918). The shaikh Abu Ishak (as-Shirdzi) says, in his Tabak&t, 
that his death took place before the year 320. The kddi Abu Abd Allah al-Kudai 
[vol. II. p. 616) speaks of him in the khitat and says : “ He drew his origin from 
“ Ras-Ain and inhabited Ramla, whence he removed to Old Cairo. He resided 
“ there for some time and died in the year 306. He was a jurisconsult of high 
“ authority, versed in every branch of knowledge and a good poet. The like of 
“ him was not to be found in Old Cairo. The kddi Abu Obaid (1) professed the 
“ utmost esteem for him up to the moment of the {discussion they had on a) point 
“ of law. Abu Obaid held a sitting every evening in which he examined legal 
“ questions with some person learned in that science, but, on Fridays, he remained 
“ alone. One of these evenings he gave to Mansur, another to Abu Jaafar at- 
“ Tahawi [vol. 1. p. 51), a third to Muhammad Ibn ar-Rabi al-Jizi (2), a fourth to 
“ Affan lbn Sulaiman, a fifth to as-Sijistani, and a sixth to discussions with juris- 
“ consults, and, sometimes, to the teaching of Traditions. One evening, during 
“ his conversation with Mansur, mention was made of [the maxim according to 
“ which) the pregnant woman, divorced by three [declarations] (3) is intitled to 
“ alimony (4). On this, Abu Obaid observed : ‘ Some persons have pretended that, 
“ ‘ after a divorce hy three ( declarations ), she has no right to alimony, being intitled 
“ * to it only after the first and the second.’ Mansur condemned that doctrine and 
“ declared that whoever held it was no Moslim (5). He then withdrew and 
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“ acquainted Abu Jaafar at-Tahawi with the conversation, and this doctor repeated 
“ it again to Abu Obaid. The latter denied having said so, and al-Mansur, being 
“ informed of this, declared that he would give him the lie. The company having 
“ agreed that they should be present at this scene, met again at the Mdi's. All 
“ being assembled, no person uttered a word till Abu Obaid said : ‘ I do not want 
“ ‘ any one to come into my presence 1 I want neither Mansur, nor Nassar nor 
“ ‘ Muntasir (6)! a set of people whose hearts are as blind as their eyes, and who 
“ ‘ attribute to us things which we never mentioned.’ On this, Mansur said to 
“ him : ‘ God well knows that you said so and so.’—‘You lie!’ exclaimed Abu 
“ Obaid.—‘God,’ replied Mansftr, ‘well knows who is the liar!’ He then rose up, 
“ but none would take him by the hand to lead him out except Abu Bakr Ibn al- 
“ Haddad (vol. 11. p. 602) who did so and then helped him to mount (his mule). 
“ The mutual animosity of the two doctors increased to such a degree that 
“ Zaka, the governor of the city, and a number of the soldiers (7), with other 
“ individuals besides, took the part of Mansur, whilst another set of people joined 
“ in support of the kddi. Muhammad Ibn ar-Rabi al-Jizi deposed that he had heard 
“ Mansur enounce a certain ( heterodox ) opinion ( which he mentioned) and that 
“ he gave it on the authority of an-Nazzam (vol. I. p. 186). On this, the kddi 
“ declared that if a second witness made a similar declaration, he would have 
“ Mansur’s head struck off (8). Mansur was thus put in fear of his life and died 
“ in the month of the first Jumada of the above year (A. H. 306). Abu Obaid, 
“ being afraid of the soldiers who had taken Mansur’s part, abstained from going to 
“ the funeral, but it was attended by the emir Zaka, Ibn Bastam the land-tax 
“ collector, all the grandees, and a great crowd of people. Abu Obaid was informed 
‘ ‘ that Mansur said, on his death-bed : 

‘ ‘ I fulfilled my destiny, but silly people, heedless and plunged in lethargy, rejoice. My sleep 
“ (of death) was a thing decreed, and short shall be the day of those who rejoice in the 
“ misfortunes of others. 

“ When Abu Obaid heard these verses, he held down his head for some time and 
“ then recited as follows (9) : 

“ Let him die even but a day before us, we shall be the (favoured) people on the day of the 
“ resurrection. Yes! we have rejoiced and delighted in (his) misfortunes, and no blame to 
“ those who have rejoiced therein.” 
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(1) Aba Obaid All Ibn al-Husain Ibn Harbawaih, a native of Baghdad and a jurisconsult of the shAfite 
sect, acquired his knowledge of the law from some of as-ShAfl's immediate disciples. He because deeply 
versed in jurisprudence, the Koran readings, the traditions and many other sciences. The number of those 
who studied under him was very great. He went to Egypt, and, in the year 298 (A. D. 904-5), was ap¬ 
pointed chief kddi. This place he filled during eighteen years and six months; he afterwards removed to 
Baghdad, where he died in the year S19 (A. D. 931).—The history of the Kddi ’s of Egypt by Lbn Hajar al-As- 
kalctni contains a long article on Abft Obaid, 

(2) This person was the son of ar-Rabi al-Jizi, one of as-Shftfi’s disciples and of whom our author has 
already spoken (vol. I. p. 520). 

(3) The orthodox shAfite doctrine is that no maintenance is due to a woman repudiated by irreversible 
divorce (that is, by three declarations), unless she be pregnant. See Hamilton’s Hedaya, vol. I. p. 406. 

(4) The terme Aai> ( alimony, maintenance ) includes food, clothes, and lodging. 

(5) Literally : Was not one of the people of the Kibla. 

(6) These proper names are derived from the same root and signify respectively : aided, assistant, assisted. 

(7) We learn from the Tabakdt as-Shdflytn, that Mansdr had served in the police guards, or regular troops 
(jund), before he lost his sight. 

(8) According to the moslim law, a fact is not proved unless two witnesses attest it. In cases of adul¬ 
tery, four are required. 

(9) Abd Obaid’s verses are in the same rhyme and measure as those of Mansdr. 


AL-HAKIM BI-AMR ILLAH. 


Abu Ali al-Mansur, surnamed al-Hakim bi-arar-illah [the executor of God’s orders) 
and sovereign of Egypt, was the son of al-Aziz, the son of al-Moizz, the son of al- 
Mansur, the son of al-Kaim, the son of al-Mahdi (1). We have spoken of his ances¬ 
tors and some of his descendants; his father also we shall mention (2). All these 
princes arrogated to themselves the title of khalif. In the month of Shaban, 383 
(Sept.-Oct. A. D. 993) al-Hakim was solemnly designated by his father as successor 
to the throne, and he assumed the supreme authority on the day of his father’s death. 
He was prodigal of wealth and fond of shedding blood : a great number of persons 
holding eminent stations in the administration of the state were put to death by him 
in an arbitrary manner. The whole tenor of his conduct was most extraordinary, 
and, every moment, he promulgated new orders to which the people were obliged 
vol. m. 87 
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to conform. Thus, in the year 395 (A. D. 1004-5), he commanded that maledic¬ 
tions, directed against the Companions [of Muhammad), should be inscribed on the 
-vyall.s of the mosques, the bazars and the streets; he wrote also to those who governed 
his provinces, ordering them to do the same; then, in the year 397, he caused these 
inscriptions to be torn down and forbade the practise. Soon after, he gave orders that 
the persons who uttered curses against the Companions should be flogged and pa¬ 
raded ignominiously through the streets. In the year 395, he caused all the dogs to 
be killed, so that not one of them was to be seen in the market-places, or in the streets 
or in the lanes. He forbade the sale of beer, of mol&khya (3), of lupin-pellets made 
to be eaten with that [pot-herb), of the rocket and of fish -without scales. Persons 
transgressing this ordinance were to be punished with the utmost severity, and some 
who had been convicted of selling such things were beaten with whips, paraded 
through the streets and then beheaded. Thus again, in the year 402, he forbade the 
sale of raisins, either in large or in small quantities, no matter of what kind they 
were; and merchants were prohibited from importing them into Egypt. A great 
quantity of this fruit was then collected and burned by his orders; the expense incur¬ 
red in burning it amounted, it is said, to five hundred dinars. In the same year, 
he forbade the sale of grapes and dispatched inspectors to al-Jazira (4) (where they re¬ 
mained) till a great part of the vines in that place had been cut down, thrown on the 
ground and trod under foot by oxen. He caused all the jars of honey which were in 
the stores to be collected together; and these, to the number of five thousand, were 
carried to the border of the Nile, where they were broken and their contents poured 
into the river. In this year also he gave orders that the Christians and the Jews, with 
the exception of their doctors (5), should wear black turbans, that the Christians should 
place on their necks crosses one cubit in length and five rath [or ten pounds) in weight; 
the Jews were enjoined to wear on their necks logs of wood equal in weight to the 
crosses worn by the Christians. He forbade them to ride with embroidered saddles, 
and commanded that their stirrups should be of wood. They were forbidden to have 
a Moslim in their service, to ride on asses hired out by a Moslim and to embark in a 
vessel having a moslim crew. The Christians, when they entered into a public bath, 
were to bear crosses on their necks and the Jews bells, in-order that they might be 
distinguished from the Moslims. He afterwards assigned baths to the Jews and the 
Christians, distinct from those of the Moslims; on those of the Christians he placed 
crosses and, on the jewish baths, logs of wood. This took place in the year 408 
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(A. D. 1017 8). The same year, he gave orders that the church known by the name 
of al-Kumdma (6) should be jdemolished, as also all the churches in Egypt; the vases 
belonging to them, with all the rab&s (7) and properties settled on them he granted 
to a moslim corporation. The result was that a number of Christians embraced 
Islamism. The same year, he forbade the kissing of the ground in his presence and 
annulled the (usual form of) prayer made for him in the khotba and in the writings 
addressed to him. Instead of that prayer, they were ordered to employ these words : 
Salutation to the Commander of the faithful. In the year 404 (A. D. 1013-4) he for¬ 
bade consulting the stars and practising astrology; those who professed that art he or¬ 
dered to be banished from the country. In consequence of this, all the astrologers 
appeared before the kddi Malik Ibn Said, chief magistrate of Old Cairo, and bound 
themselves to turn (from their evil ways ); the sentence of banishment was there¬ 
fore revoked. The professional musicians were treated in a similar manner. The 
same year, in the month of Shaban, he gave orders that no woman should go- out 
into the streets, either by night or by day; he forbade the shoemakers to make boots 
such as were worn by women, and he removed from the baths the emblems which 
indicated those reserved for the use of the female sex. The women remained con¬ 
fined to their houses till the accession of az-Zahir, al-Hakim’s son (vol. 11. p. 340); 
their captivity having lasted seven years and seven months. In the month of Shaban, 
411 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 1020), a number of those Christians who had embraced Isla¬ 
mism returned to their former creed, and al-Hakim gave orders that such churches 
of theirs as had been destroyed should be rebuilt. He restored to them also the pro¬ 
perties settled on their churches. Upon the whole, we may say, that these were but 
a small portion of his strange doings and that a full account of them would lead us 
•too far.—It was for al-Hakim that the astronomer, Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, surnamed 
Ibn Yunus (vol. II. p. 365), composed the very extensive work called the HAkimite 
Tables .—I copied the following anecdote from a document in the handwriting of the 
hdfiz Abu Tahir Ahmad as-Silafi (vol. I. p. 86): al-Hakim was, one day, sitting in 
state when a person present recited aloud the following passage of the Koran : 
No, I swear by thy Lord! they will not (perfectly) believe until they make thee judge of 
their controversies , and they shall not afterwards find in their own minds any hard¬ 
ship in what thou mayest ordain< but shall acquiesce therein with submission (8). 
Whilst pronouncing these words, the man kept pointing at al-Hakim, but he had no 
sooner finished than a person named Ibn al-Musliajjar, who was a man of holy life. 
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recited aloud these words from the same book: 0 men! a parable has been pro¬ 
pounded, wherefore hearken unto it: those whom ye invoke besides God will never be 
able to create a fly although they joined together for that [purpose), and, if the fly 
snatch any thing away from them, they cannot recover the same from it. Weak is the 
petitioner and [weak] the petitioned I they have not esteemed God at his just value. 
Verily God is powerful and mighty (9). When he had finished, al-Hakim changed 
countenance, but then ordered him one hundred dinars and granted nothing 
to the other. One of Ibn al-Mushajjar’s friends then said to him: “ You know 
“ al-Hakim’s character and are aware of his frequent prevarications; take heed lest 
“ he conceive a hatred for you and punish you later. You would then have much 
“ te suffer from him. My advice is that you get out of his sight.” In consequence 
of this warning, Ibn al-Mushajjar prepared for making the pilgrimage, and went off 
by sea, but the vessel sunk. His friend saw him afterwards in a dream and asked 
him in what state he was? To this Ibn al-Mushajjar replied : “ Our captain did not 
“ stop short on the voyage; he anchored with us at the gate of Paradise.” Such was 
the recompense of Ibn al-Mushajjar’s pure intentions and good design.—It was al- 
H&kim who erected and completed the great mosque (j&mi) at Cairo, which had been 
commenced by his father al-Aziz. He built also the Jami Rashida outside of Old 
Cairo. It was on Mon day, the seventeenth of the first Rabi, 393 (24th Jan. A.D. 1003), 
that the construction of the edifice was commenced. The person charged with the 
direction of the work was the hdfiz Abu Muhammad Abd al-Ghani Ibn Said ( vol. 11. 
p. 169), and the astronomer who fixed the position of the mihrab [vol. 1. p. 37) was 
Ali Ibn Yunus. Al-Hakim founded a number of other mosques in the Karafa and 
elsewhere. He sent to the jdmis a quantity of Korans, objects in silver, curtains 
and Samanide mats (10) to an immense amount. He was constantly doing and 
undoing. In the year 395 (A. D. 1004-5), Abu Rakwa al-Walid Ibn Hisham al- 
Othmani (11), a native of Spain, revolted against him and stirred up a rebellion in 
the neighbourhood of Barka [in Cyrenaica). A great multitude of people embraced 
his cause, and he defeated a large body of troops which al-Hakim had sent against 
him; but, being at length overwhelmed by numbers, he was taken prisoner, in the 
year 397 (A. D. 1006-7), after having lost, it is said, about seventy thousand of his 
partisans on the field of battle. Being carried before al-Hakim, he was paraded 
eontumeliously [through the streets) and put to death by that sovereign’s order. This 
happened on Sunday, the 27th of the latter Jumada of that year (19th of March, 
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A. D. 1007). A full account of Abu Rakwa’s proceedings is given by Ibn as-Sabi (12). 
—Al-Hakim was born at Cairo on the eve of Thursday, the 23rd of the first Rabi, 375 
(13th August, A. D. 985). He was fond of solitude and liked to ride out unac¬ 
companied. It therefore happened that, on the eve of Monday, the 27lh ofShaw- 
wal, 411 (13th February, A. D. 1021), he went into the country outside of Old 
Cairo and passed the whole of the night in rambling about. The next morning he 
was at the tomb of al-Fokkai (13), and from that he proceeded with two of his 
footmen towards the east of Hulwan. One of the footmen returned back, accompa¬ 
nied by nine Suwaidian Arabs (14^; the other arrived afterwards and stated that he had 
left his master in the neighbourhood of that tomb and of al-Maksaba (15). The people 
(in his service) continued, as usual, to go out and await his return, taking with them 
the horses used when the prince rode in state. On Thursday, the last day of the 
month just mentioned, they ceased going out and, on Sunday, the 2ndofZu T-Kaada, 
Muzaffar, the bearer of the imperial parasol, went out with Hath, the Sclavonian,Na- 
sim the guardian of the (door-) curtain (or chamberlain), Ibn Bashtikin the Turk who 
was al-Hakim’s lance-bearer, and a number of Ketamian and Turkish officers. After 
reaching Dair al-Cosair and the place called Hulwan, they went up into the mountain 
(Mukattam) and discovered, on the very summit, the grey ass, called al-Kamr (the 
moon), which al-Hakim was accustomed to ride. It still had ori the saddle and 
bridle which he always made use of, and its fore legs had been hacked by the 
strokes of a sword. They retraced (backwards) the footsteps of the animal and 
perceived by the tracks, that one man had been walking before it and another after 
it. They continued following the footsteps till they came to the cistern which lies to 
the east of Hulwan. One of the officers having gone down into it, found there 
al-Hakim’s clothes, which consisted in seven jubbas (long vests). They were still 
buttoned and bore marks shewing they had been pierced by daggers (16). These 
jubbas they carried to the Castle, at Cairo, and no doubt then remained of his 
having been assassinated. Some foolish people, who were extravagantly attached to 
al-Hakim, continued to believe that he was still living and would certainly reappear; 
they would swear by the absence of al-H&kiml and hold very absurd discourses. 
Some say that it was his sister who caused him to be murdered; the particulars of 
their recital are, however, too long for insertion (17).—The orthography of the name 
Mushajjar is certain.— HulwAn is the name of a pretty and most agreeable village, 
situated about five miles above Old Cairo. It was formerly the residence of Abd al- 
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Aziz Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Hakara the Oraaiyide, when acting as governor of Egypt in 
the name and under the khalifate of his brother, Abd al-Malik. He died there, and 
his son, Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, was born in that place. 


(1) For fuller information respecting al-H4kim, see the extract from al-Makrlzi’s Khitat in the first volume 
of M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie arabe, and the Vie du khalife Hakem, in the first volume of the same author’s 
Exposi de Vhistoire des Druzes. 

(2) The name of al-HAkim’s father was Nizdr; al-Aziz was only his title or surname. 

(3) The molilkhya is a species of mallows. The botanical name is corchorus olitorius. 

(4) If al-Jazira the reading of my MSS. be correct, the island of ar-Rauda must be meant, in 

the extract from the Khitat given by M. de Sacy we read al-Djiza (^). 

(5) The orthography of the word here rendered by doctors, is uncertain. I read ijs La., a plural form 
of which word is the diminutif of 

(6) Al-Kumdma (IsLiiM) means sweepings, dirt. The Musulmans apply this name contemptuously to the 
church of the Resurrection ( al-Kidma XsLi! I) at Jerusalem. The word Kumdma, with this signification, is 
sometimes employed without the article. 

(7) See vol. I. p. 847. 

(8) Koran, sftrat 4, verse 68.— The object of the speaker was to have al-HAkim put on a level with Mu¬ 
hammad, and even to induce his hearers to acknowledge the divine nature of that prince. It is well known 
that al-Hclkim founded a sect the adepts of which acknowledged him to be an incarnation of the Divinity.— 
See M. de Sacy’s Exposi. 

(9) Koran, sdrat 22, verse 72. 

(10) What sort of mats these were I cannot determine. 

(11) For the history of Abd Rakwa see the Exposi, p. cccxvn, and my translation of Ibn Khaldiin's History 
of the Berbers, tome I. p. 40. It does not appear for what reason this adventurer bore the surname of al- 
Othmdni, unless it was his being a collateral relation of the khalif OthmAn. They both descended from 
Omaiya, the ancestor of the Omaiyide khalifs. 

(12) The life of HilAI Ibn as-S4bi is given in this work. 

(13) Al-Makrizi states, in his Khitat, vol. II. p. of the Bfllak edition, that the masjid, or chapel of al- 
FokkAi was erected by KAfdr al -Ikhshidi. The person to whom it was dedicated was the son of a brewer 
( fokkdi ) who inhabited Old Cairo; he bore the names of Abd ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hasan. 

(14) The powerful tribe of Suwaid, the Soueid of the translation of Ibn Khaldiin’s Berbers, passed after¬ 
wards into north Africa. 

(15) Uaksaba signifies a place overgrown with reeds. 

(16) When al-HAkim was assassinated, the murderers cut off his arms; this circumstance explains how the 
jubbas could have been taken off the body without being unbuttonned. 

(17) See M. de Sacy’s Exposi, page ccccxv. 
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AL-iAMIR BI-AE'RAM IL1LAH. 


Abu Alt al-SftaasAr the Gfeaidide, smrnaraed atAamir bi-Ahkam illah («ht 
commander wh& executes God’s decrees), was the son of al-Mnasttali, the son of al- 
Mustansir, die son of az-Zahir, the. son of al-Eakim (see the preceding article). In 
the life ©Shis father,—see among the Ahmads? under the letter A (vol. I. p.„ 159y,—* 
will be found the rest of genealogy. Al-Asmir was proclaimed successor to the 
throne on the day off his lather's death, and 1 al-AfdSal Shahanshah, the son ®S Asuir al- 
J'uyra&h (vol. /. p. 612) amd al-Mustali's vizir P took in hand the 1 government of the 
empire. In the life of al^fdal we have- related; some particulars ® 0 Et®eming ah 
Afimsr. Whem this primce grew up and was capable ©"judging for himself, h« tool 
al-AfdaFk life-and conferred She vizirshsf) on al-Manmn Abu Abd Alldh- MuharcKtail 
Ihn AM Shujaa Fatik Ibn Abi’l-Musain Mukhtair,s«imamecS llbn akBaSaihi. The aiew 
vizir excluded his sovereign from the- exercise of pewer and acquired 1 so foul a repu¬ 
tation. by his tyranny, that’ a’-Aamk at length arsested him and confiscated all his 
property. This happened 1 on the eve of Saturday, the Ath of Etasaadaa, 519 
(Mi Oct. A. B. 11125), He ceased him to be put to death In the; month of 
Bajabp 521 (, uly-A:g. A. D<. 1127), and. had his body exposed on a cross outside tlhe 
walls of Cairo-. He execrated, at the same time, five of sFMamuE’s.brothers, ©me: off 
whom bore tfee name of al-Muta-min. Al-Admir was haughty, iacoassideimt® and 
extravagant in his cor f act. The anecdotes (on this subject) are well known. ©riiW 
minded and tyrannic* be made a show of his vices and indulged; openly in sports 
and amusements,, It was under his reign and in the month of Shaaban p 497 
(May, A* D. 110^ that the Franks took the city of Akka (4m); on Monday, the flijlth 
of M ’l-Hajja, 502 (l|2th July, A. D. 11109 ), they carried fripoffis of Syria by storm, 
plundered' ifee bouses, made'.the s@en prisoners and reduced to slavery the women 
and children. The wealth arad property of the inhabitants,,tike- books betemging t® 
the college (iidp al4lm) and ether treasures of IneaifcultxMe valise fell into their hands. 
The survivors were pat to the totntare and despoiled of all; fthsy possessed!. Tbg 
Egyptian troops sent to tie relief of fh® city arrived when all was lost. The sennas 
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year, in the month of Ramadan (April-May, A. D. 1109), the Franks took Arka, to 
which they had laid siege on the 1st of Shaaban (6th March). In this year also they 
took Banyas and obtained possession of Jubail by capitulation. On Friday, the 
21st of Zu ’1-Hijja, 511 (15th April, A. D. 1118), they took the castle of Tabnin 
and, on Monday, the 22nd of the first Jumada, 518 (7th July, A. D. 1124), they 
gained possession of Tyre (S4r). The officer who commanded in that place held 
his authority under the Atabek Zahir ad-Din Toghtikin [see vol. 1. p. 274), who then 
possessed Damascus and the neighbouring countries. During the three years which 
followed the conquest of Tyre, the Franks continued to beat money in the name of 
al-Aamir, but then they discontinued the practise. On Friday, the 21st of 
Shawwal, 503 (13th May, A. D. 1110), they took Bairut by assault and, on the 
20th of the first Jumada, 504 (4th December, A. D. 1110), they occupied Sidon 
[Saida). In the year 504, during the reign of al-Aamir, or in 511, according to 
another account — God knows which is the true date! (1) — Bardwil ( Baldwin ) the 
Frank undertook an expedition into Egypt for the purpose of taking that country 
into his possession. On arriving at [the town of) al-Farama, he burned down the 
houses, the principal mosque and the others also. Having then set out whilst 
suffering under an indisposition, he died on the way, before reaching al-Arish. His 
companions opened his body and threw away the intestins; and, to this very day, 
passengers cast stones on that spot. His corpse was borne to the Kumama (2) and 
there buried. It is from this Bardwil that the sibkha [or salt-marsh) of Bardwil, 
situated in the midst of the sands, on the road to Syria, takes its name. It is there 
the stones are thrown, and people call the place the tomb of Bardwil, though it 
contains nothing but his entrails. Bardwil was sovereign of Jerusalem, Acre, Jaffa 
and a number of other towns on the sea-coast of Syria, and by him it was that these 
places were taken from the Moslims. In the same year [that is, in 505), the Mahdi 
Muhammad Ibn Tumart [seepage 205 of this.vol.) departed from Egypt, which was 
then under the rule of al-Aamir. He went to Maghrib in the dress of a legist and 
there encountered the adventures of which we have already given the relation.— 
Al-Aamir was horn in Cairo on Tuesday, the 13th of Muharram, 490 (31st December, 
A. D. 1096), and came to the throne at the age of five years. When his allotted 
days were passed, he went forth from Cairo, early in the morning of Tuesday, the 
3rd of Zu ’1-Kaada, 524 (8th Oct. A. D. 1130), and proceeded to Old Cairo, 
whence he crossed the bridge and entered into the island (3) opposite to that city. 
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Some persons who had plotted his death were lying there concealed with their arms 
ready; it being agreed among them that they should kill him as he was going up 
the lane through which he had to pass in order to reach the top of the hill. As he 
was going by them, they sprang out and fell upon him with their swords. He had 
then crossed the bridge and had no other escort than a few pages, courtiers, and 
attendants. They bore him in a boat across the Nile and brought him, still living, 
into Cairo. The same night he was taken to the Castle and there he died, leaving 
no posterity. Such was the end of the tenth in lineal descent from the Mahdi 
Obaid Allah, the same who, as we have already stated ( vol. II. p. 78), made his first 
appearance at Sijilmassa. The supreme authority devolved on his cousin al-Hafiz 
Abd al-Majid (see vol. II. p. 179) (4). Al-Aamir’s conduct was detestable: he 
oppressed the people, seized on their wealth and shed their blood; he committed 
with pleasure every excess which should he avoided and regarded forbidden 
enjoyments as the sweetest. The people were delighted at his death. He was of a 
middle size, having a remarkably clear complexion and prominent eyes; his hand¬ 
writing was good, his information and intelligence were very considerable.—Al- 
Mamun al-Bataihi, the vizir of whom we have just spoken, was the same who, in 
the year 515 (A. D. 1121-2) built the Grey Mosque (al-jdmt al-akmar) in Cairo. 
During his vizirship he completed the erection of the mosque of the female Elephant 
[jdmi ’l-Fila) which al-Afdal, the son of Amir al-Juyiush, had commenced building 
in the year 498 (A. D. 1104-5), and which is situated outside of Old Cairo, near 
the Observatory that overlooks Birkat al-Habash [the pond of the Abyssinians). 


(1) The true date is 811. 

(2) The church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem; see page 454. 

(3) This is perhaps the island of Rauda. One of the manuscrits has Jiza which may be the right 

reading. 

(4) In the article on al-HAfiz, his name is erroneously written Abd al-IIamtd. 
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KUTB AD-DIN MAUDUD. 


Kutb ad-Din (the axis of the faith } Maudud, surnaraed al-Aaraj ( the lame) and lord 
of Mosul, was the son of Iraad ad-Din Zinki [vol. L p. 539), the son of ak-Sunkur 
[ml L p- 225). In the life of his brother Nur ad-Din Mahmud [page 338 of this 
vol.), lord of Syria, we have mentioned some particulars concerning him and spoken 
of his three sons (1). One of them, Saif ad-Din Ghazi [vol. U. p . 441) succeeded him 
as sultan; the others were Izz ad-Din Masud [page 356 of this vol.) and Imad ad- 
Din Zinki [vol. 1. p. 541), lord of Sinjar. In the article on Ghazi we have given 
an account of Nur ad-Din’s conduct on the death of his hrothex Kutb ad-Din and 
mentioned that, after having proceeded to Mosul, he confirmed Ghazi in the posses¬ 
sion of that city and settled matters with all his nephews. Whilst he was on this 
expedition, he founded the Nurian Mosque [al-J&mi an-Ntiri) within the city of Mo¬ 
sul . Every Friday, the public prayer is celebrated in this mosque, which is an edifice 
much noted in that city. The motive which led to its construction is thus stated by 
the k&tib Imad ad-Din (p, 300 of this vol), in that part of his work, the a 1-Bark as- 
Sh&mi, where he speaks of Nur ad-Din’s arrival at Mosul: “ There was at Mosul, in 
“ the center of the city, an extensive ruin respecting which such rumours were cur- 
“ rent as appalled every heart, and it was generally reported that no one ever un- 
“ dertook to rebuild it without losing his life and failing in the attempt. Moin ad- 
‘ ‘ Din Omar al-Mala, a shaikh much renowned for the sanctity of his conduct and 
“ the austerity of his life, advised Nur ad-Din to buy the ruin and build a mosque 
“ with the materials. The prince spent large sums on this edifice and eon- 
“ verted into a wakf[ 2) for its maintenance a landed estate situated in the vicinity 
“ of Mosul.”—Kutb ad-Din obtained the sultanate of Mosul and that region on the 
death of his elder brother al-Ghazi. His conduct was exemplary and his admi¬ 
nistration just. It was under his reign that the vizir Jamil ad-Din Muhammad al- 
Jawad ( see this vol. p. 295) attained the heighest consideration. He was impri¬ 
soned, as we have already mentioned, by that prince, whohad then for prime minister 
and privy-counsellor the emir Zain ad-Din Ali Kutchek, father of Muzaffer ad-Din, 
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lord of Arbela(i?oi.//.p. 535). He had there a truly able minister, a sincere adviser for 
his welfare and prosperity, and, moreover, an undaunted warrior, a renowned horse¬ 
man. We have spoken of him also in the life of his son Muzaffar ad-Din. Ruth ad- 
Dln continued to hold the sultanate and rule with absolute sway till the hour of his 
death. This event took place in the month of Shawwal, 565 (June-July, A. D. 1170) 
or, as some say, on the 22nd of Zu ’1-Hijja of that year (6th Sept.). Osama Ibn 
Munkid ( vol. 1. p. 177) states, in a little work of his containing the mention of those 
provincial sovereigns who were his contemporaries, that Kutb ad-Din died towards 
the end of the latter Rabi, 566; but this date cannot be exact, because Nur ad-Din, 
Kutb ad-Din’s brother, was at Mosul that very month; he had been encamped out¬ 
side the city when messengers came to him from the khalif, and did not enter it till 
after his brother’s death. Kutb ad-Din died at Mosul, aged somewhat more than forty 
years. He left a number of sons, most of whom became sovereigns in different 
provinces. We have already spoken of his father, his grand-father and other mem¬ 
bers of the family. 


(1) This reference is not exact. The author probably intended to indicate the article on Masftd, the son of 
Maudftd, page S56 of this volume. 

(2) See vol. I. p. 49. 


MUWARRIJ AS-SADUSI. 


Ahu Faid Muwarrij lbn Amr Ibn al-Harith Ibn Thaur Ibn Harmala Ibn Alkama Ibn 
Amr Ibn Sadus Ibn Shaiban Ibn Dohl Ibn Thalaba Ibn Akkaba as-Sadusi was a 
grammarian of Basra. He learned Arabic grammar from al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad 
[vol. I. p. 493), and delivered traditions on the authority of Shoba Ibn al- 
Hajjaj (1), AbCt Amr Ibn al-Ala [vol II. p. 399) and others. He used to say: “ 1 
“ came from the desert, unacquainted with the application of inductive reasoning 
“ to Arabic grammar; what I knew of it was merely a natural gift, and it was 
“ only at the school of Abu Zaid al-Ansari [vol I. p. 570), in Basra, that I learned 
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“ the use of induction.” Al-Akhfash Said Ibn Masada ( vol. 1. p. 572), having gone 
to see Muhammad Ibn al-Muhallab (2), was asked by him whence he came? He 
answered: “ From the residence of the Mdi Yahya Ibn Aklham (3).”—“ What is 
“ going on there?” said Ibn al-Muhallab. The other replied: “ He asked me who, 
“ of all the disciples of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, was the most trustworthy, the first in 
“ rank, and the most deserving of confidence ( for his information ); to which I an- 
“ swered: f An-Nadr Ibn Shumail (4), Sibawaih [vol. II. p. 396), and Muwarrij as-Sa- 
“ ‘ dusi.” ’ The dominant studies of Muwarrij were philology and poetry. He left 
a number of works such as the Kildb al-Anwd (5), which is a good treatise on the 
subject, the Kitdb Gharib al-Kordn [rare expressions occurring in the Koran), the Kitdb 
Jamdhir il-Kabdil [a general notice of the ( Arabic ) tribes), and the Kitdb al-Madni [book 
of rhetorical figures [employed in the Koran). He drew up also a succinct account of 
the genealogy of the Kuraish family; it forms a small volume and bears the title of 
Hadf Nisab Kuraish [the coraishide genealogies cleared from dross). Having accompa¬ 
nied al-Mamun [the Abbaside) from Irak to Khorasan, he settled in the town of Marw, 
but subsequently removed to Naisapur. During his residence there he gave lessons 
which were attended by even the shaikhs [or professors) of the place. He composed 
some poetry, and the following verses are given as his by Harun Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya 
al-Munajjim (6) in the Kitdb al-Bdrt: 

So oft have I suffered the pains of separation, that I heed them no longer; I feel no more 
the misfortunes which wound me by striking my family and friends. Fortune never left with 
me one whom I dearly prized, without intending to remove that person or to estrange her 
from me. 

Ibn al-Munajjim here remarks that these verses were the finest ever composed 
to express such a thought. A similar idea is found in the following lines, composed 
by a modern poet: 

So oft have I been torn from my friends, that I dread no longer the pains of separation; even 
though neighbours, dear to my heart, should be removed away. I have now closed my mind 
against despair, and my eyes can yield to sleep even on the departure of a beloved friend. 

It was from [as-Saddsi’s) piece that Ibn at-Taawizi [page 162 of this vol.) borrowed 
the idea of this verse: 

Here am I, my heart no longer afflicted at the loss of friends! no longer rejoicing under the 
seductions of fortune! 
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This line is taken from a kastda in which he expresses his grief for the loss of his 
sight. It contains this passage wherein he alludes to his wife : 

Behold her weeping! her who had never to complain of privations and whose nearest friends 
were never driven (by misfortunes) into a distant land. But now the hand of lime hath wounded 
her in the object of her affection (7), striking her with a piercing calamity, and calamities pierce 
(the heart). She suffers from an awful ( mishap) under the like of which patience would be 
unbecoming and grief never disgraceful. Why blame her even if she shed tears of blood for 
him who supported her by his toils and by travelling into distant lands. How painful for her 
to see me cowering to the ground, without a spot in the wide-extended earth though which to 
roam. ( She sees me) no longer able to direct the camel as it goes panting through the clouds 
of dust, nor to guide the sleek six-year-old (8) steed which prances when reigned in. I remain 
imprisoned in a fixed abode and pledged to suffer grief from morn to night. Here, where I 
dwell on earth, the sky (9) is dark and cloudy; my walking-place is narrow, yet it is a vast 
plain exposed to the sun (10). I am led about therein, submissive as a camel (11) to the halter; 
I who had never been submissive, were it not for the perfidy of fortune. I am as a corpse 
having no grave in which to lay its side; alas! it is not every corpse which obtains a grave. 
Here am I, my heart no longer afflicted at the loss of friends! no longer rejoicing under the 
seductions of fortune! I was once an admirable spear, but now its point (12) is blunted, and 
my youth ( once firm) as wood, is now (shattered) and rent asunder. Blessings on the days in 
which I rode uncontrolled on the steed of love; one as I was then, would suffer no control in his 
love for gracefully moving (maidens) (13). My youth, which I enjoyed to the utmost, is now 
departed; it has been snatched away, yet the eyes of fortune retain their azure hue and sparkle 
still. O what nights I joyfully passed with the fair, whose glances were alternately directed 
towards me and turned away! nights in which my ardour was many-fold greater than now; I 
plaintively allude to them, for they will declare openly (what I have been). 

This long and high-sounding kastda was composed in praise of the imdm an-Na- 
sir li-din illah, the khalif of Baghdad.—Al-Marzubani (p. 67 of this vol.) states that 
he met with the following passage in the handwriting of Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas 
al-Yazidi (p. 50 of this vol.): “ Abu Faid Muwarrij as-Sadusi gave a robe as a present 
“ to my grand-father and was thanked by him in these terms : 

“ I shall express my thanks for what Muwarrij, the son of Amr, has bestowed, and shall offer 
“ him my best praises and my love. Illustrious is Sadusi! (14), a man for whom his fathers, 
“ passionately fond of (doing) honorable deeds, procured a noble reputation! We went to AbCt 
“ Faid, hoping to obtain a draught from the torrent of his bounty and to strike fire from that 
“ steel which was never dull and which never refused its sparks. Having quenched our thirst, 
“ we parted with gifts and presents from a man who has always been praised by those who 
“ arrived to visit him and by those who went away (15). He clothed me gratuitously, though 
“ 1 asked him not for clothing; and gifts so made are themost agreeable of all. He arrayed me 
“ in that garment, ample as it was, and, the evening I put it on, I departed strutting so proudly 
“ that I mistook (16) my way. It was a robe of beauty, if made use of for ornament, and a 
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“ winter-dress, if one feared the severe cold. Trimmings (17) were seen on it of which the 
“ fringes (18) [shone] like the sword newly polished and just drawn from the scabbard. Whilst 
“ I live, I shall thank as-Sadusi for his generosity and recommend (in dying), those 1 leave 
“ behind me (19) to be grateful to as-Sadusi.” 

The anecdotes concerning Muwarrij are very numerous. Ibn an-Nadim ( vol. I. 
p. 183) states that he found a note in the handwriting of Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz 
( ml.Il.p . 41) in which it was mentioned that Muwarrij as-Sadusi was one of al-Khalil 
Ibn Ahmad’s [vol. I. p. 493) pupils and that he died in the year 195 (A. D. 810-1) 
and on the same day as Abu Nuwas [vol. 1. p. 391). This indication cannot be ad¬ 
mitted unless we adopt the opinion of those who place the death of Abu Nuwas in 
that year. We have noticed the disagreement which exists on that point; but it is 
universally allowed that Muwarrij died in the year 195; Ibn Kutaiba [vol. II. p. 22) 
gives that date in the Kitdb al-Madrif and other authors [repeat it). In a copy of as- 
Sadusi’s Kitdb al-Anwd, I found the following passage: “ Abu Ali Ismail Ibn Yahya 
“ Ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi said; ‘ We studied this book at Jurjan under al-Muwar- 
* ‘ ‘ rij; then, in the year 202, we went to Irak [for the purpose of seeing ) al-Mamun, af- 
“ ‘ter which al-Muwarrij proceeded to Basra where he died.’ ” This indication dis¬ 
agrees with the one just given, and God knows best which of them is the truest.— 
The word faid, taken in its primitive signification, designates the flower of the saffron 
plant or, according to some, the saffron itself. — Muwarrij is the active participle of 
the verb arraj which signifies to excite people to quarrel. We have already explained 
the word Saddsi in the life of Katada [vol. II. p. 513). Some say that Muwarrij was 
a nickname and that the real name [of this grammarian ) was Marlhad. Al-Jauhari 
[vol. I. p. 22) says, in his [dictionary, the ) Sahdh, that the verb rathad signifies “ to 
“ arrange wares, in placing them one over the other, or side by side; ” he then 
adds: “ In the expression : ‘When I left such and such a tribe, they were murthidin 
“ ‘and had not yet loaded their baggage,’ the word murthidin means arranging 
“ their effects.” Ibn as-Sikkit (20) says : “ From thence is derived marthad, which 
“ is the name of a man and al-marthad, one of the names by which the lion is de- 
“ signated.” Al-Muwarrij himself said: “My name and my surname are of rare 
‘ 1 occurrence; the Arabs (of the desert) employ the verbs arraj and arrash with the 
“ meaning of the verb harrash(to excite quarrels). Faid is the flower of the saffron- 
“ plant. The verb fdd, with the aorist yaftd and the noun of action faid, signifies to 
“ die, when employed in speaking of a man.” 
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(1) Sea vol«. a. j>, 49&i, 

(3) This person was probably the sob of the SfiuMllab whose fife is given. in this volrnma. 

(3) The life of Iba A It than? will be found in the fourth volume. 

An article on an-Nadr fs given in this volume. 
jS) This work treated probably of the twenty eight-mansions of the moon. 

(6) The life of Ibn al-Misnajjiia is given im the foitrih votane» 

(7) laterally: In the lion of her forest. 

( 3 ) I read on the authority of two manuscripts. 

Is the true reading. 

-(I®) Read! ^Lest" 59 with one of the manuscripts. 

('.$), The. right reading-:3s 1 iwisd' - 
Read 

(13} Read! i with two manuscripts, 

(14) Two manuscripts and the edition of Bdlak read^pU 

(i 5) literally ; Always praised as to the goings out (from his pond) and She goipgs down (to it), 

( 16 ) i'jpgad Ojsi. 

(bi) Read 

(18) Here the readings ®f the manuscriptsand the printed editions alldiffer. The trn® AasidlBg’seems to be 
L*j!that which I adopt. 

(19) For jjjJia s read 

(to) The life of YaMb Ibn as-SIWdt is given in the fourth volume. 


mmk 'Lo&azMo 

AM ’l-BiasanM&sa the sou oOaafar as.-Sadik, : Shason of ISukaateMui 

aVBakir, the son of AM.Sain al-AaMdln* the son of al-E4isam a i ^ha son off iJJ b th,^ 
son of Abu TTalil>, —Qod iblesslhemalli! — was ome oMlaa, tossbm im&gm., Ba© Khaiefc 
(voL L p f . TS), says, im Ms^istprj.pf .Baghdad : Musa '"UKAalm was sncn&Hiad. @l-Md 
as°S$Bh fihe fyjhz sermttf} \ on account of his. gjeig a»d his' sffor^ (ieftevge (Go4° It 
as related ^iai^e ei^eired-|pj|s ,earning into tBs& mosqu& of Goti’s sposfle (at Medina} 
and, just as th% nigM was getting, in* hs made a proeteahon which lasted tixiiiaA 
mornirag an$, during thfJLtime, he was hsaird t% repeat, ^jthawfjint/ermissnojs; ?*Q 
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“ thou who art the object of (ottr) fear! 0 thou whom it becometh to shew mercy! 

“ let thy pardon be kindly granted to me whose sin is so grievous! ” Musa was 
highly generous and beneficent: being informed that a man had spoken ill of him, 
he sent to him a purse containing one thousand dinars. He used to tie up in pac¬ 
kets sums of three hundred, or four hundred, or two hundred dinars and distribute 
them in the city of Medina. That was his place of residence till al-Mahdi had him 
brought to Baghdad and shut up in a prison. ( Soon after, this khalif) had a dream 
in which Ali, the son of Abu Talib, appeared to him and said : “ 0 Muhammad! (2) 
“ were ye ready, therefore, if ye had been put in authority, to commit evil in the earth, 
“ and to violate the ties of blood?” (3). Ar-Rabi ( see vol. I. p. 521) related in these 
terms what resulted: “ He sent for me at night, and that put me in great dread; 
“ I went to him and found him chanting the above mentioned verse, and no man 
“ had a finer voice than he. He said to me : ‘ Bring me Musa, the son of Jaafar.’ 
“ I did so and he embraced him, seated him by his side and said to him : ‘ Abu 
“ ‘ T-Hasan! I have just seen in a dream the Commander of the faithful, Ali lbn 
“ ‘ Abi Talib, and he has recited to me such and such a verse; give me the assu- 
“ ' ranee that you will not revolt against me or against any of my children.’ He 
“answered: ‘By Allah! I am incapable of revolting.’—‘You say the truth,’ 
“ replied the khalif; ‘ give him three thousand pieces of gold and restore him to his 
“ * family in Medina.’ I arranged the affair of his ( departure) that very night, 
“ lest some obstacle might turn up, and, before morning, the man was on his 
‘ ‘ journey.” Musa resided in that city ( Medina ) until the reign of Harun ar-Rashid. 
In the month of Ramadan, 179 (Nov.-Dec. A. D. 795), Harun visited the 
Ornra (4) and, on his departure for Baghdad, he took Musa with him and had him 
imprisoned for life. It is related that Harun, in his pilgrimage, went to visit the 
tomb of the Prophet, in the midst of a band of Kuraishides and some eminent 
members of ( Arabian ) tribes, and took with him Musa T-Kazim. Wishing to show 
how much he was superior in glory to those around them, he said [in addressing the 
tomb) : “ Salutation unto thee, 0 prophet of God! unto thee who art my cousin!” 
On hearing this, Musa said [to the tomb) : “ Salutation unto thee, 0 my dear 
“ father! ” Harun changed countenance at these words and said: “ Abu ’1-Hasan 1 
“ such glory as thine is truly to be vaunted of.” End of the Khatib’s relation.— 
Abu T-Hasan Ali al-Masudi, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali [see vol. II. 
p. 618) says, in that part of his work, the MurAj ad-Dahab, which contains the 
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history of Haran ar-dkasbid: “AM Allah Iim Malik alK'huzan, the imtendant of 
“ ar-Rashid’s palace and chief of the police guards (Shurla), related as follows: A 
4 ‘ messenger came to me from ar-Rashid at an hour in which I never before 
“ received his visits; he pulled me out of the place where 1 was and would 
“ not even allow nle to change my clothes. This put me in great fear. When II 
“ arrived at the palace, a servant went in before me and informed ar-Rasfeid of 
“ my presence. [The kftalif) ordered mne to be introduced, and I found him sitting 
‘Jjrap in his bed. I saluted him, but he kept silent for some time; so, my mind 
“ was much troubled .and my fears greatly augmented. He at length said: 
“ Abel Allah ! do you know why,!.sent for.you at such an hour? I answered: By 
“ Allah II,do not,’ Commander of the faithful 1—Know, said he, that I just had a 
“ dream in which it seeroed to me as if an Abyssinian came to me with a javelin in 
“ his hand and said : ‘ Let Musa, the; s.on of Jaafar, be set at liberty this very hour, 

‘ ‘ ‘ otherwise I shall slay thee with this javelin 1 ’ Do you therefore go and set him 
free. I replied: Commander of the faithful! shall I then liberate Musa;, the 
“ sob of Jaafar, for the third time?—‘Yes, said he, go and set Musa, the son of 
11 ‘ Jaafar, at liberty; give him thirty thousand dirheips and say to him [in my name) : 
“ ‘ If you would like to remain with us, you will obtain from me whatever you may 
“ ' desire; and if you prefer going to Medina, you have permission to do so.’ I 
•• went to the prison in order to take him out and, when he saw me, he sprung up 
“ on his feet, thinking that I had received orders to treat him in a manner he 
“ should not like, but! said to him : Fear not! he ( the khalif) has ordered you to 
“ he set at liberty 'and told me to give you thirty thousand dirhems and to deliver 
“ you this message; if yon would like remaining with ns, you will obtain whatever 
■ < you desire; but, if you prefer going to Medina, you nave free permission to do 
“go. 1 then gave him the money, set him free and said to him: 1 see something 
“ in yon extraordinary (what is it?}. He replied : I shall tell you: whilst I was 
“ asleep, behold I the apostle of God came to me and said: ‘ 0 Musal thor hast 
“ * been imprisoned unjustly; so, recite the words I am going to repeat to thee, for 
** * assuredly, thou shall not pass all this night in prison.’ I replied : * For thee I 
“ * should give up father and mother! what must I say? ’-Repeat these words s said 
“ he: * O' thou who hearest every voice I 0 thou who lettest no opportunity ©scape 1 
“ ‘ 0 thou whiQ' elothesfe the hones with filssh and who wilt raise them up after 
«< • death 1 1 invoke thee by thy holy aaxnes and by that grand and awful name 
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‘ ‘ ‘ which is treasured up and closely hidden! by that name which no created being 
‘ ‘ ‘ shall ever know! 0 thou who art so mild and whose patience is unequalled ! 

“ ‘ 0 thou whose favours never, cease and cannot be numbered I set me free I’ So 
“ * you see what has happened.”—Numerous stories and anecdotes are related 
of Musa. His birth took place at Medina, on a Tuesday of the year 129 (A. D. 
746-747), before the break of day; but the Khatib places this event in the year 128. 
He died at Baghdad, on the 25th of the month of Rajab, 183 (1st Sept. A. D, 799), 
or in 186, according to another account. Some say that his death was caused by 
poison (5). According to the Khatib, he died in prison and was buried in the Shhnizi 
cemetery (6), outside the dome (7); his tomb is a well known object of pilgrimage ; 
over it is erected a large chapel containing an immense quantity of gold and silver 
lamps, with divers sorts of furniture and carpets. It is on the west side [of the 
river ).—We have already spoken of his father, his forefathers, and some of his descen¬ 
dants.—The person charged to guard him during his imprisonment was as-Sindi Ibn 
Shahik [vol. I. p. 318), ancestor of the celebrated poet Kushajim (vol . 1. p. 301). 

(1) Kdzim is the active participle of a verb which signifies : to restrain one’s inclinations, to suppress one’s 
anger. The Koran uses it in this sense. It was given to Mfisa as a surname, by the Shiites, on account of 
his forbearance and mildness. 

(2) The real name of the khalif surnamed al-Mahdi ( the well directed), was Muhammad. He was the son 
of Abfi Jaafar Abd Allah, surnamed al-Mansfir. 

(S) Koran, sfirat 47, verse 24. 

(4) See page 248 of this volume. The Omra may be visited in any month of the year. 

(5) He was put to death secretly by order of ar-Rashid. See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie arabe., deuxi&me 
Edition, tome I, p. 6. 

(6) See vol. I. p. 556. 

(7) This indication is not clear unless it means the dome which covered the tomb of Sari as-Sakati. 


KAMAL AD-DIN IBN MANA. 


Abu ’1-Fath Musa, the son of Abu ’1-Fadl Yunus, the son of Muhammad, the son 
of Mana, the son of Malik, the son of Muhammad, and surnamed Kamal ad-Din [per- 
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fection of religion), was a doctor of the Shafite sect. He studied the law at Mosul 
under his father; then, in the year 571 (A. D. 1175-6), he proceeded to Baghdad 
and took up his residence in the Nizdtniya college [vol. II. p. 164) where he had for 
tutor the motd [ripdtiteur] as-Sadid as-Salamasi [vol. 11. p. 643). At that time, the 
shaikh Rida ’d-Din Abu ’1-Khair Ahmad al-Kazwini, the son of Ismail, the son of 
Yusuf, the son of Muhammad, the son of al-Abbas, was the professor [of law ) in the 
college. Kamal ad-Din [there] studied the controverted points of jurisprudence and 
its fondamentals; he applied also to philological disquisitions under the direction of 
Kamal ad-Din Abu ’1-Barakat Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad al-Anbari ( see vol. II. 
p. 95). Previously to that, he had studied philology at Mosul with distinguished 
success, under Abu Bakr Yahya Ibn Saadun al-Kortobi, a shaikh whose life we shall 
give. Having then gone up ( from Baghdad) to Mosul, he resumed his studies with 
great assiduity and, on the death of his father, an event of which the date will be 
found in our article on that doctor, he replaced him as professor in the mosque 
which is called the Zainiya after Zain ad-Din, lord of Arbela. This edifice I 
have myself seen; it is laid out in the manner of a college and is now called the 
Kamdliya college, because Kamal ad-Din, he of whom we are now speaking, resided 
in it for a long time. When the reputation of his merit had spread abroad, juris¬ 
consults hastened in crowds to study under him. He was profoundly versed in every 
branch of knowledge and knew certain sciences which are never found together in 
the same individual. In the mathematical sciences he was particularly distinguished. 
I met him at Mosul in the month of Ramadan, 626 (July.-August. A. D. 1229), 
and went frequently to see him, on account of the close and intimate friendship which 
existed between him and my deceased father; but I had notan opportunity of receiving 
lessons from him, because I could not make any stay [in that town) and was obliged 
to hurry off to Syria. The doctors of the time declared that he had a solid and 
perfect knowledge of twenty-four different sciences, one of which was the [doctrine 
of the Shdfite ) sect. In this last he was the paragon of the age. A number of Hane- 
fites studied under his tuition the doctrines of their own sect, and received from him 
the most satisfactory solution of the problems contained in the al-J&mi ’l-Kabir (1), 
a work noted for its difficulties. He had a perfect acquaintance with the two systems 
of polemical jurisprudence, the ( Shdfite ) which prevails in Irak and the [Hanefite) which 
is taught at Bukhara; he knew also the fondamentals of jurisprudence and those 
of divinity. When the works of Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi [vol. II. p. 652) were, first 
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brought to Mosul, there was a great number of well-informed men in that city, but 
none of them, excepting Kamal ad-Din, was able to understand the technical language 
employed by the author. Having met with al-Amidi’s ( vol. II. p. 660) Irshdd, he 
solved, in a single night, all the difficulties contained in that work and then caused 
his pupils to read it ( whilst he explained it) ; such, at least, is the general report. 
He knew the philosophical sciences, logic [that is, the Organum of Aristotle), physics, 
metaphysics and medicine; he was acquainted with all the parts of mathematical 
science explained by Euclid, astronomy, conic sections, mean proportionals (i mu- 
tawassila ), the Almagest, the different modes of calculation both numerical(2), and 
algebraic, arithmetic, the system of double false position, music and mensuration. 
In all these sciences he was without a rival; others had a superfical knowledge of them, 
but none knew so well as he the abstruse doctrines and truths which they contain. 
In a word, one might well apply to him the words of the poet : 

In the sciences he was such that, from his knowledge of one alone, you might conclude he 
knew them all. 

* 

He discovered also a mode of calculating the hours of prayer (3) which no one had 
ever fallen upon before. His researches in the study of Arabic and its grammatical 
inflexions were so profound that he was capable of reading ( without a master) the Book 
of Sibawaih [vol. II. p. 396), the Idah and the Takmila of Abu Ali ’1-Farisi [vol. 1. 
p. 379), and the Mnfassal of az-Zamakhshari (p. 321 of this vol.). In the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Koran, in the science of traditions, in that which treats of the names of 
those men [by whom traditions have been handed down), and in every matter connected 
with such subjects, he was a most able hand. He knew by heart a mass of histo¬ 
rical relations, accounts of the combats which took place between the [ancient) Arabs, 
pieces of poetry and dialogues. Jews and Christians used to go and read under his 
tuition the Pentateuch and the Gospels; they even declared that they could find no 
one so capable as he of explaining these two books. He knew so perfectly each of 
the above mentioned branches of knowledge that one would have supposed he could 
not have found time to learn the others. In a word, none of his predecessors were ever 
known to have been acquainted with so many sciences as he. In the year 625 (A. D. 
1228) (4), the shaikh Alhir ad-Din al-Mufaddal al-Abheri, the author of the Tdlika 
fi 'l-Khilaf [notes on controverted matters), the Zij ( astronomical tables) (5), and 
other well-known works, left Mosul and came to Arbela where we were then residing. 
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He took up his lodgings in the Ddr al-IIadilh [school for traditions ), and I studied 
under his direction some controverted points of jurisprudence. 1 was with him one 
day when an eminent legist of Baghdad, who was residing in the Ddr al-Hadllh, came 
in. Some time passed in an animated conversation (6) when mention was made of 
the shaikh Kamal ad-Din. On this, Athir ad-Din said [to his visitor) : “ When the 
‘ ‘ shaikh Kamal ad-Din made the pilgrimage and went to Baghdad, were you there? ” 
The other replied in the affirmative. “ How,” said Athir ad-Din, “ did the Grand 
“ Divan [the imperial court ) receive him? ”—“ Not in a manner worthy of his de- 
“ sert,” was the reply. “ That is much to be wondered at,” exclaimed Athir ad- 
Din, “ for never did the like of such a shaikh enter Baghdad 1 ” These words sur¬ 
prised me so much that I said to him : “ Tell me, master! what makes you say so?” 
He answered: “My son I no one like Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali ( vol. II. p. 621) had ever 
“ before entered Baghdad, and I declare, by Allah! that even he is not to be com- 
“ pared with the shaikh [Kamdl ad-Din).” Notwithstanding his high reputation as 
a master of the sciences, Athir ad-Din used to sit down before him ( Kamdl ad-Din) 
with a book in his hand and read it to him [in order to profit by his observations ); 
and yet, on the same day, scholars would be studying works composed by himself; 
that I saw with my own eyes. He thus read the Almagest under his direction. The 
following anecdote was related to me by a jurisconsult: “ I asked the shaikh Kamal 
“ ad-Din what rank Athir ad-Din might hold as a scientific man, and he answered 
“ that he did not know. * How can that be. Sir! ’ said I, 1 since he has been in 
“ ‘ your service for many years and still studies under you? ’ He replied: ‘When- 
“ ‘ ever I made an observation to him, he received it [without making any remark) 
“ ‘ and merely said: * Yes, sir! ’ He never entered into a discussion with me; so, 
“ ‘I have not been able to appreciate his talents.’” There is no doubt that Athir 
ad-Din acted in this manner through politeness and respect. He served Kamal ad- 
Din as under-tutor [moid) in the Badriya college and used to say : “I should not have 
“ left my native place and come to Mosul, had I not formed the intention of studying 
“ under the shaikh [Kamdl ad-Din).” One of my shaikhs [or professors) named Taki 
ad-Din Othman Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, and generally known by the surname of Ibn as- 
Saldh [see vol. II. p. 188), spoke in the highest terms of his [Kamdl ad-Din’s) extra¬ 
ordinary merit and declared him to be without a rival in scientific knowledge. One 
day, he commenced, as usual, to make his eulogy vhen a person present said to him: 
“ Tell me, Sir! under whom did he study? who was his preceptor? ” The other 
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answered: “ That man was created by God as an imdm (model) and a master in all 
* ‘ the branches of knowledge; so, let no one ask under whom he studied and who was 
“ his preceptor. He is too eminent to render such a question necessary.” Whilst 
1 was at Mosul, a certain jurisconsult related to me that Ibn as-Salah obtained per¬ 
mission from him ( Kamdl ad-Din) to read secretly under his direction a part of the 
Logic (or Organum of Aristotle). He went to him regularly for some time but 
was unable to understand any thing of it; so at length (Kamdl ad-Din ) said 
to him : “My opinion is, doctor I that you had better renounce the study of 
“ this science.” The other asked him for what reason, and received this answer: 
“ The public look upon you as a good and pious man, and consider those who apply 
“ to this branch of knowledge as holding pernicious opinions on religious matters; 
“ you risk, therefore, losing their esteem, without even acquiring any knowledge of 
“ the science.” The jurisconsult took his advice and gave up the study. Readers 
of this biographical notice may perhaps consider me as exalting too much the merits 
ol this shaikh, but those of his townsmen who are capable of appreciating his talents 
know full well that I have not attributed to him (7) a quality ( which he did not 
really possess). God preserve us from exaggerating (8), and from carelessness in 
transmitting historical information. Abu ’l-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi ( vol. II. 
p. 556) speaks of him in his Tdrikh Irbil ( History of Arbela): “ He was,” says he, 
“ a most learned man, well versed in every science and particularly distinguished 
“ by his acquaintance with those of the Ancients ( the Greeks), such as geometry and 
‘ ‘ logic. He got over the difficulties of Euclid and of the Almagest under the tuition 
“ of the shaikh Sharaf ad-Din al-Muzaffar Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar at-Tusi 
“ the Koran reader, the inventor of the lineal astrolabe ( al-astarldb al-khatti) (9) 
“ which is generally known by the designation of the staff (10).” He says, farther 
on : “ Questions were sent to him from Baghdad on difficult points of this science 
“ and he answered them all; he treated them as mere trifles and then gave their 
“ solution. In jurisprudence and the sciences connected with the law of Islamism, 
“ he stood without a rival. He professed in'a number of the colleges at Mosul, and 
“ many of his pupils attained high distinction in different branches of science.” 
Lower down, we read this passage : “ He recited to me the following verses composed 
“ by himself and in which he made an appeal to the clemency of the lord of Arbela: 

“ If any land can draw lustre from him who holds it under his sway, the kingdom of the 
“ earth will derive lustre from you. May you live till the end of time and have your orders 
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“ always oisyed, your zes\ gratefully acknowledged and your anansuetude renowned for its 
equity. You have been established to [watch over and) guard this extensive country, as 
“ Joseph was established over the cities of Pharaoh.” 

H may here observe tlhat She same verses were repeated to me at Aleppo by an 
acquaintance of mine.—la the year £33 (A. D. 1235-1236), whilst H was at 
Damascus, a mam of that city who possessed some skill in the mathematical sciences, 
met with a number of difficult problems in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and [the 
treatise of) Euclid. Being unable to solve them, he wrote them all down on a scroll 
of - paper and sent them to him [Kamil a$rB$n), who was then at Mosul. A month 
cfteywards he, received, an answer in which all the obscurities were cleared up, all 
the difficulties explained and many indications given which it would he impossible 
to recapitulate. Th® letter concluded by these words: “Have the kindness to 
“ excuse the insufficiency of this answer; for my genius is frozen up and my 
“ intelligence extinguished; my mini has fallen under the sway of forgetfulness 
“ and is distracted hy the events which time has brought about. The greater part 
8 8 of what 1 learned from, books and of what I knew (% my own observations) is now 
‘ ‘ as much forgotten by me as if I had never known it 0 ” The person who proposed 
the questions said to me [of this passage) i Such { elegant ) language I never heard 
“ before; the like of it was never uttered but by those of the ancients who where 
“ perfectly well versed in these sciences; it is not the language of those who live in 
“ our time.”—Th® following anecdote was related to me by the shaikh Mam ad- 
DinftAe standard of the faith) Kaisar ( Cwsar ), the son of Abu ’l-Kasim, the son of 
Abd a Cham, the son of ffius&fir, and surnasaed Ta&sif (111). He was a native of 
Egypt, a jurisconsult of the hanefite sect and a mathematician (Hddi). Kim Egypt 
and it Damascus he was looked upon as the great master of the age in all lb® 
mathematical sciences, Here is what he said: “ 1 felt a great desire to meet with 
8 * the shaikh lamal ad-©sn, from having heard that he stood without a rival in 
** these sciences. So, l set out for Mosul with the intention of going to see him. 

8 a When 1 went to present him my respects, I saw that, in his looks and appearance, 
15 he resembled those ameienf sages whose history I had 1 read and of whose aspect 
w 1 had formed some idea. After galwtimg him, 31 stated that I had some for the 
*«■ purpose of Studying under him, and he asked' me by what science 1 wished to 
** begin. 8 ®y [the theory of) music, 8 said I.— 6 That happens very well,’ said ho, 
“ ‘for it is a Hoag; time since any one studied it imder isa® aad 11 wished to converse 
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“ ‘ with some person on that science so as to renew acquaintance with it.’ I then 
“ commenced [the theory of) music, after which 1 passed successively to other 
“ sciences, and, in about the space of six months, I went over more than forty 
“ works under his tuition. I was already acquainted with music, but wished to 
“ be enabled to say that I had studied that science under him. The problems 
“ which I did not understand he explained to me; I never met with any one capable 
“ of filling his place as a teacher.”—I have entered into long details for the purpose 
of making known the great extent his scientific acquirements, and yet I must declare 
that what I have said is still too much abridged.—On the death of his brother, the 
shaikh Imad ad-Din [vol. II. p. 656), he replaced him as professor in the Al&iya 
college and, when the Kdhira college was opened, he received his nomination as 
director of that establishment. In the month of Zu '1-Hijja, 620 (Dec.-Jan. 
A. D. 1223-1224) he became director of the Badriya college. His assiduity in 
professing and teaching was remarkable. One day, a number of other professors, 
all of them wearing the tailesdn (12), were present at his lesson and a native of 
Bugia [in north Africa), the grammarian Imad ad-Din Abu Ali Omar Ibn Abd an- 
Nur Ibn Makhukh (13) Ibn Yusuf as-Sanhadji al-Lezni, who happened to be there, 
recited extempore the following verses : 

Kamal ad-Din is really perfect (karndl) by his learning and his high desert. Vain are the 
efforts of those who strive to attain the rank to which he has risen. When profound investiga¬ 
tors meet together, their only object is to listen whilst he speaks. Think not that they put on 
their tailesans to vex him; they wear them merely to veil their faces through modesty and 
{thus) acknowledge ( their inferiority). 

The same Imad ad-Din composed on him other verses which I here give : 

Mosul, training her robe in high disdain of all other cities, either inhabited or in ruins, is 
proud of her Tigris and of her Kamal, both of them remedies for those who are athirst {for water 
or for knowledge), and for those whose intelligence is feeble. One is a flowing ocean, though 
its waters be fresh; the other is also an ocean, but one of knowledge. 

The shaikh Kamal ad-Din,—may God be indulgent towards him 1—was suspected 
of holding loose opinions in matters of religion, because the study of the intellectual 
sciences was his ruling passion, and the preoccupation of his mind with these sciences 
hindered him sometimes from perceiving what was passing around him. To this, 
the same Imad ad-Din made allusion in the following lines : 

I tell you seriously that the gazelle {the young beauty whom. / love and) who always used to 
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frown ( upon me) has consented to meet me and become my companion. I gave her wine mixed 
with ( the honey of) her lips, (wine) light as my verses, and light as the religious convictions of 
the son of Yunus. 

But we are here digressing from our subject and speaking of matters which we 
need not have mentioned.—He ( Kamdl ad-Din) was born at Mosul on Thursday, 
the 5th of Safar, 551 (30th of March, A. D. 1156); he died in that city on the 14th 
of Shaban, 639 (17lh of Feb. A. D. 1242), and was buried in the funeral- 
chapel which bears the name of his family (the Bani Mand ) and which is situated 
•outside the Gate of Irak, near the mausoleum of Anaz (14). We have already spoken 
of his son Sharaf ad-Din Ahmad ( vol. I. p. 90) and of his brother Imad ad-Din 
Muhammad (vol. 11. p. 656); we shall also give the life of his father (YAnus) under 
the letter Y.—Whilst I was attending his lectures (15) at Mosul, the idea came into 
my mind that, if ever God granted me a male child, I should give it the name of 
this ( professor ). In the latter part of the year above mentioned, I went to Syria where 
I remained ten years and then, in 632 (A. D. 1234-5), I proceeded to Egypt where, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, I entered into the bonds of matrimony. My eldest 
son came into the world, at Cairo, on Saturday morning, the 11th of Safar, 651 
(12th of April, A. D. 1253), and I gave him the name of MAsa. It struck me as a 
singular coincidence that he was born in the same mouth as Kamal ad-Din and exactly 
one hundred years after him. The learned shaikh and traditionist, Zaki ad-Din Abd 
al-Azim (vol. I.p. 89), to whom I mentioned the circumstance, was as much surprised 
as I and expressed his astonishment by frequently exclaiming: “ By Allah! it is an 
extraordinary thing.”—The shaikh Rida ad-Din al-Kazwini, the professor at the Nizd- 
miya college of whom we have spoken towards the beginning of this notice, died at 
Kazwin on the 23rd of Muharram, 590 (18th of Jan. A. D. 1194); he was born there in 
the month of Ramadan, 512 (Dec.-Jan. A.D. 1118-9).—Were I not afraid of being 
too prolix, I should expatiate on the noble qualities and acts of Kamal ad-Din.—We 
have already spoken of the word Sanhdja (vol. I.p. 249) (16).— Lezni means belonging 
to the tribe of Lezna (17), a berber people who inhabit the neighbourhood of Bugia, in 
the province of Ifrikiya (18).—Alam ad-Din Taasif died at Damascus on Sunday, the 
13th of Rajab, 649 (1st Oct. A. D. 1251) and was interred outside the gate called Bab 
Sharki (19); his body was afterwards removed to the (cemetery outside the gate named) 
Bab as-Saghir (20). His birth took place in the year 574 (A. D. 1178-9), at Asfun, 
a place situated to the west of the province of Said (in upper Egypt ) (21). 

vol. hi. 60 
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(1) The Djdmi ’ l-Kablr, or great collector, contains all the secondary points of law as deduced by the hane- 
fite doctors from the fundamental principles of moslim jurisprudence. The author, Abft 7-Hasan Obaid Allah 
lbn al-Husain al-Karkhi, native of al-Karkh, one of the suburbs of Baghdad, was highly respected for his 
learning and his piety. Born A. H. 261 (A. D. 874-5), he became so illustrious by his talents and his virtues 
that he was nominated chief of the hanefite sect in that city. He died in the month of Shabftn, A. H. 840 
(January, A. D. 952). A fuller account of him is given in the Tabakdt al-Hanefiya of al-Kafawi, MS. of the 
Bibliotheque impiriale, suppliment, no. 699, fol. 120. 

(2) In Arabic meftdhat, i. e. apertce. It appears, from the great dictionary of technical terms used in the 
sciences of the Musulmans, published at Calcutta under the direction of Dr. Sprenger, that the science of cal¬ 
culation employed in the solution of problems formed three branches, geometry, algebra and meftdha, which, 
of course, must be numerical arithmetic. 

(3) Two manuscripts read instead of If their reading be adopted, it must be ren¬ 

dered by magic squares. 

(4) Two manuscripts read 626. 

(5) Various readings : az-Zanj, ad-Dabh. 

(6) The arabic words may perhaps be rendered thus : We passed some time in communicating traditions 
one to another. 

(7) Read fjyz ! I lent him. 

(8) ReadJ|li)|. 

(9) I have not been able to discover any account of this astromer, but a long technical description of the 
lineal astrolabe is to be found in the third part of the work in which Abft 1-Hasan of Marocco treats of the 
astronomical instruments employed by the Arabs. 

(10) Notwithstanding the similitude of the names, I do not think that the staff of at-Ttisi is the same in¬ 
strument which is called Jacob's-staff. 

(11) This word signifies fatigues. 

(12) The tailesdn is a light scarf of crape worn over the turban and covering the shoulders. None were 
entitled to wear it except persons who had taken their degrees. 

(13) It appears from lbn Khaldftn’s History of the Berbers, that MAkhftkh was the name of an eminent 
Berber family. 

(14) Various readings : And, Ghassdn, Ghidth. 

(15) Literally : Whilst I was going and coming in his service. 

(16) Sanhdja or Sinhdja is an Arabic corruption of the Berber name Zenag, which word I often heard pro¬ 
nounced during my long residence in North Africa. The tribe of Zenag came from the country which is still 
called after it Senegal. 

(17) No Berber ,tribe of this name is now to bo found in the province of Bugia. 

(18) The kingdom of Ifrikiya was composed of the provinces of Tunis, Tripoli, Constantina, and Bugia. 

(19) Bdb Charki is a vulgar alteration of al-Bdb as-Charki (the eastern gate). 

(20) This name, in correct Arabic, should be al-Bdb as-Saghtr (the little gate). 

(21) Asfftn lies to the north of Esneh. It is built on an immense mound of rubbish, at about a mile from 
the river. 
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MUSA IBN NUSAIR (1). 


Abu Abd ar-Rahman Musa Ibn Nusair, the conqueror of Spain, was a member by 
enfranchisement of the tribe of Lakhm and one of the Tdbis. Some traditions, 
received from Tamim ad-Dari [vol. II. p. 21), were taught by him in that person’s 
name. He was noted for prudence, generosity, bravery, and piety. No army 
placed under his orders ever suffered a defeat. His father, Nusair, was commander 
of Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan’s body-guard and occupied a high place in the esteem of 
that sovereign. When Moawia marched against Ali, the son of Abu Talib, Nusair 
abstained from going with him. Moawia said to him ( afterwards ): “ Whatpre- 
“ vented you coming with me? you that are under obligations to me which you have 
“ not requited?” Nusair answered: “It was not possible for me to acknowledge your 
“ kindness by being ungrateful to one who had a better right to my gratitude than 
“you.”—“Who is that?” said Moawia.—“Almighty God,” replied Nusair.— 
“ How so? may you be bereft^of your mother! ” (2). Nusair replied: “ How could 
“ 1 inform you without being mortified and afflicted? ” (3). Moawia remained silent 
for some time, after which he exclaimed: “ May God pardon my sins! ” and forgave 
him.—When Abd Allah, the son of Marwan and the brother of Abd al-Malik, was 
governor of Egypt and North Africa ( Ifrikiya ), he received from his nephew, 
the Khalif al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik, a dispatch ordering him to send Musa Ibn 
Nusair to Ifrikiya. This happened in the eighty-ninth year of the Hegira ( which 
began on the 1st Dec. A. D. 707); but the hdfiz Abu Abd-Allah al-Humaidi ( p. 1 of 
this vol.) says, in his Judwa tal-Muktabis, that Musa Ibn Nusair obtained the govern¬ 
ment of Ifrikiya and Maghrib in the year 77 (A. D. 696-7). Musa proceeded thither 
with a body of the Jund [vol. II. p. 132) and, being informed that a number of 
rebels were assembled in the extremities of the province, he sent forth his son Abd- 
Allah, who brought him back one hundred thousand prisoners (4). His son Marwan, 
whom he then sent in another direction, brought him back one hundred thousand 
prisoners (5). “ The fifth part [of the captives , that which was reserved for the khalif) 

“amounted,” said al-Laith Ibn Saad, “ to sixty thousand.”—“ Never,” said Abu 
Shabib as-Sadefi, “ in moslim times, was seen sucb a quantity of prisoners as that 
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“ made by Musa Ibn Nusair.” He ( Mdsa ) found the greater part of the cities in 
Ifrikiya uninhabited, because they had fallen so often into the hands of the Berbers. 
A great drought having prevailed in the land, he ordered the people to fast, to pray, 
and to forgive each other their offenses. He then went out with them into the 
open country, taking with him all the ( domestic ) animals, after having separated 
them from their young ones. Then arose outcry, lamentation, and clamour. This 
continued till the day was half spent, when he offered up the prayer and 
addressed a khotba (6) to the assembly. In this discourse he omitted the name of 
al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik and, on being asked why he did not pray for the 
Commander of the faithful, he answered : “ In the present case, prayers are for God 
“ alone.” Rain then fell in such abundance that all were enabled to quench their 
thirst. From that place, he proceeded against the Berbers and, in this expedition, 
he slew them in great numbers, took many prisoners and an immense quantity of 
booty. Having continued his march, he arrived in [the province of] Lower Sus (7) 
without meeting any resistance. The rest of the Berbers, seeing what had befallen 
their people, asked for pardon and offered to submit. He received their proposal 
and, having placed a commander over them, he confided the gouvernment of the 
town and the province of Tangiers to his mawla Tarik Ibn Ziad al-Berberi [the Berber) 
who, it is said, was an ( adoptive) member of [the Arabic tribe of) as-Sadif, and left 
him in the command of nineteen thousand Berbers, well provided with stores and 
arms. These men had embraced the moslim religion and were sincerely attached 
to it. He left with them also a few Arabs who were charged to teach them the Koran 
and instruct them in the duties of Islamism. He then returned to Ifrikiya, and 
there did not remain in that country any Berbers or Romans capable of resisting him. 
Having laid the foundations of good order, he wrote to Tarik, who was then at 
Tangiers, ordering him to make an expedition into Spain and to take with him a 
body of troops consisting of Berbers and a very small number of Arabs. Tarik obeyed 
and crossed the sea, from Ceuta to Algesiras (8), a place situated in the Spanish 
territory, and went up to the hill which is called after him the mountain of Tdrik 
(Djebel Tdrik, Gibraltar). He ascended the hill on Monday, the 5th of Rajab, A. H. 
93 (17th April, A. D. 712), taking with him twelve thousand horsemen, all of them 
Berbers, with the exception of twelve [Arabs). It is related that, whilst Tdrik was 
crossing the Strait in his ship, he had a dream in which he saw the Prophet and 
the four [first) khalifs walking upon the water until they passed him by, and the 
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Prophet said to him : “Be of good cheer! victory awaits you; treat the musulmans 
“ with mildness and be faithful to your engagements.” It is Ibn Bashkuwal (vol. L 
p. 491) who mentions this in his History of Spain, under the letter Kh. The lord of 
Toledo and chief sovereign of Spain was a king called Lodrik (Roderic). When Tarik 
ascended the mountain above-mentioned, he wrote [in these terms ) to Musa Ibn 
Nusair: “ I have done what you ordered and God rendered easy for me the entry 
“ (into this country).” Musa, on receiving this letter, regretted having staid behind, 
for he knew well that, whatever conquests Tarik might make, the honour would 
be for that chief and not for himself. He therefore began to assemble troops and, 
having confided to his son Abd-Allah the government of Kairawan, he set out to 
overtake him ( Tdrik ), but did not come up with him till the conquest had been 
effected. Lodrik had marched against ( another } adversary and left as his lieu¬ 
tenant in the government of the kingdom a man of the name of Todmir ( Theodomir ), 
the same after whom that part of Spain called the Province of Todmir was 
(subsequently ) named. This province consisted of Murcia and its dependances, 
five places in all (9).—The Franks got possession of Murcia in the year 652 
(A, D. 1254) (10).—When Tarik descended from the mountain with the troops which 
accompanied him, Todmir wrote to Lodrik, saying: “A people have entered 
“ into our land, but whether they are from heaven or from earth I know not.” 
Lodrik, on receiving this news, abandoned his expedition and returned, bringing 
with him seventy thousand horsemen and the waggons which contained his 
treasures and his baggage. He himself was borne on a throne placed between two 
mules and surmounted by a canopy adorned with pearls, rubies and emeralds. 
Tarik, being informed of his approach, stood up to address his companions 
and, after thanking God and rendering him due praise, he encouraged the 
Moslims to engage in a holy war and aspire to the glory of dying for the true 
faith (11). He then said: “ My men ! whither can you fly? The sea is behind you 
“ and the enemy before you; nothing can save you but the help of God, your 
‘ ‘ bravery and your steadiness. Be it known to you that you are here as badly off 
“ as orphans at a miser’s table. The foe is coming againstyou with his troops, his 
“ arms and all his forces; you have nothing to rely on but your swords, no food to 
“ eat except what you may snatch from the hands of your enemies. If you remain 
“ some days longer in your present state of privation, without succeeding in any 
“ attempt, you will lose your energy; self-confidence will then replace the 
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“ fear which fills the hearts of your adversaries and embolden them against you. 
“Defend yourselves like men who have no assistance to expect; the inevitable 
“ result of your present state is that you must contend with this tdghia [king, tyrant) 

* ‘ who now comes against you from his strongly fortified city. But, to triumph over 
“ him is for you quite possible, if you are willing to expose yourselves to death. 
“ In annoncing this danger to you, I have not the intention of keeping out of it 
“ myself; when I engaged you in a business such as this, wherein the lives of men 
“ are the cheapest ware, I was resolved to risk my own. Be assured that, if you 
“ resist, even for a short time ( the attack which may be) the rudest, you will 
“ afterwards long enjoy the sweetest and the easiest of lives. Let not your minds 
“ he turned against me for ( undertaking an expedition ) in which the profits falling 
“ to your share will be much greater than mine. You know what this island (12) 
“ produces ; large-eyed maidens, daughters of the Greeks, graceful in their bearing, 
“ covered with pearls, coral and robes interwoven with pure gold; ( maidens ) carefully 
“ guarded in the palaces of crowned kings. Al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik has chosen 
“ you as being quite as brave as the desert Arabs (13) and has willed that you 
“ should become by marriage brothers and sons to the princes of this island; such 
“ is his confidence in your eagerness to charge with the spear and your readiness 
“ to contend, sword in hand, with the brave warriors and the horsemen. Let 
“ him obtain for his portion, by your concurrence, the recompense granted by God 
“ to those who, shall exalt his word and manifest his religion in this island. All 
“the booty is for you; none of it shall be reserved for him on for the other 
“ Moslims. May the Almighty aid such heroes as you are, so that you may gain 
“ renown in this world and in the next. Know also that I shall be the first in 
“ doing that to which I invite you : at the joining of the two armies in battle, I 
“ shall myself charge upon the tdghia of the people of Lodrik and slay him, if God 
“ permit. Charge at the same time as I; if I die after killing him, I shall [at least ) 
“ have delivered you from the harm he might do you, and you will have no 
“ difficulty in finding a brave and intelligent [chief] to be a commander over you. 
“ If I perish before reaching Lodrik, follow up what I commenced; charge you also 
“ upon him and, by taking his life, effect what is most important for the conquest 
“ of this island; your adversaries will lose all hopes in losing him.” When Tarik 
had finished exhorting his companions to fight bravely against the people of Lodrik, 
and mentioned the ample recompense which awaited them, their hearts were set 
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at ease, their hopes revived and (they felt already) the breeze of victory blowing 
upon them. “ We renonce,” said they, “ all thoughts of doing any thing contrary 
‘ ‘ to what you may decide ; go forth against the enemy; we shall be with you and 
“ march before you.” Tarik then got on horseback; his companions did the same, 
and they all advanced towards the spot where Lodrik had halted, and which was 
situated in a wide plain. When the two armies were in presence, Tarik and his 
men dismounted and passed the night in keeping good guard. The next morning, 
some delay occurred on both sides before the squadrons were placed in proper order. 
Lodrik was borne on his throne, with a canopy of gold brocade over his head, 
to shade him from the sun. He advanced, surrounded by a forest of pennons and 
standards, and before him came his warriors, all in arms. Tarik and his companions 
advanced also; on their bodies were coats of mail, on their heads turbans and helmets, 
in their hands Arabian bows; their swords were suspended from their shoulders and 
their spears placed in the rest. When Lodrik saw them, he exclaimed : “ By God I 
“ these are the very figures we saw in the house of Wisdom which is in our city,” 
and his heart was invaded by terror.—Let us now mention what this house of Wis¬ 
dom was, and then we shall finish our account of the battle (14). The Greeks (Ftl- 
ndn, loniens) (15), a people renowed for wisdom, inhabited the countries of the East 
before the time of Alexander. When the Persians appeared and took possession of 
that country, the Greeks, being forced by their encroachments to abandon their states, 
emigrated to the Spanish island, because it lay at one extremity of the inhabited 
earth. At that time, Spain had never been spoken of, nor had it ever a king worthy 
of note, nor a large population. The first who settled there and founded a colony 
was Andalos, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, and from him the country drew 
its name. When the earth received a new population after the deluge, the inhabited 
part of it was, according to these philosophers, in the form of a bird: the East repre¬ 
sented the head, the North and the South, the Iwo feet, and the West, the tail. This 
last region was held in contempt because it corresponded to the vilest part of the bird. 
The Greeks did not think it right to destroy people by war, because warfare abounded 
in evil, and because it would have hindered them from cultivating the sciences, 
which for them, was the most important study of all. These reasons induced them 
to retire before the Persians and pass into Spain. On their arrival, they began to till 
the ground, to open canals (for irrigation ), to erect castles, to plant gardens and 
vineyards, to build cities, to cover the land with tillage and plantations, and to pro- 
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pagate (domestic animals). The country then became so rich and so beautiful that 
the inhabitants, on observing how magnificent it was, would often say: “If the 
“ West form the tail of the bird which is represented by the inhabited portion of 
“ the earth, that bird must be a peacock; for its beauty lies in its tail.” The 
inhabitants, being then in the enjoyment of complete welfare, took the city of 
Toledo for the capital of their empire and for their House of Wisdom; having chosen 
it because it was in the center of the land. It appeared to them a matter of the 
highest importance that their city should be well fortified, in order to preserve it 
from the attacks of those people who might hear of its prosperity. On looking round, 
they could discover no people inclined to envy their comfort except such as were living 
in misery and indigence, and those were the Arabs and the Berbers. Fearing lest 
their island, which they had so well cultivated, might be attacked by them, they de¬ 
cided on having a talisman formed, by means of which these two races of men might 
be kept away, and they caused astronomical observations to be made for that purpose. 
But, as the Berbers were in their neighbourhood, being separated from them only 
bya strait of the sea, bands of those people used to pass over into Spain. The coarse¬ 
ness of their manners and the singularity of their aspect served to increase the 
aversion in which the Greeks held them, and prevented that people from forming 
any connexion with them, either as allies by marriage or as neighbours. This feeling 
took so strong a root in their minds that hatred for the Berbers seemed to be an 
inherent disposition of their nature. When the Berbers were aware of this hostile 
feeling towards them and perceived the dislike in which they were held by the 
people of Spain, they began to look on them with hatred and jealousy; so that you 
will not now find a Spaniard who does not detest the Berbers, nor a Berber who 
does not hate the Spaniards. The Berbers, however, stand more in need of the Spa¬ 
niards than these do of them, so many things being to be found in Spain which are 
not to be had in the country of the Berbers. In an island called Kadis [Cadiz), and 
situated in the western part of the island of Spain, was a Greek king who had an 
extremely handsome daughter. The renown of her beauty reached the kings 
of Spain, for there was a great number of them in that country; every town or every 
two towns had a separate king, and all these sovereigns treated each other as equals. 
The Spanish kings asked her in marriage, and her father, fearing that, if he gave 
her to one, he should offend all the others, was uncertain what to do, and sent for 
his daughter [in order to consult her). Wisdom was then inherent in the character 
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of this people, both of the males and the females; so, for that reason it was said: 
“ Wisdom descended from heaven upon three different members of the human 
“ body; upon the brains of the Greeks, the hands of the Chinese and the tongues 
“ of the Arabs.” When she appeared before him, he said to her: “ Daughter! 
“ you see me in a great perplexity.”—“ What,” said she, “is the cause of it? ”— 
He replied: “ All the kings in Spain have asked you from me in marriage and, if 
“ I satisfy the wish of one, I shall give offense to all the others.”—“ Leave the 
“ matter to me,” said she, “ and I shall save you from reproaches.”—“ How will 
“ you do?”—“ I shall myself require one thing, and whoever among them fills the 
“ condition, him I shall marry; he that is unable to fill it will then have no right 
“ to be displeased with you.”—“ What do you mean to ask for? ”—“ I shall 
“ require that my suitor be not only a king but a sage.”—“There indeed,” said 
he, “ you make for yourself an excellent choice.” He in consequence wrote to all 
the royal suitors, informing them that he had referred their demands to his 
daughter and that she would take no king for her husband unless he was a sage. 
When those who were not sages read this answer, they (kept their peace and) 
spoke no more of her, but two of these princes wrote, each of them declaring 
that he was a sage. When the king received their letters, he said to his daughter: 

* ‘ Things are in the same state as before ; here are two kings, both of them 
“ sages, and, if I choose one, I shall offend the other.” She replied: “I shall 
“ require of each of them to do a thing, and him I shall marry who accomplishes 
“ his task soonest.”—“What will you ask of them?”—“In the island which 
“ we inhabit, we require to have mills which turn; so I shall propose to one 
‘' of the kings that he make them turn by means of fresh water flowing to them 
“ from that country ( beyond the strait)', and I shall tell the other to make a 
“ talisman that may protect this island against the Berbers.” The father approved 
highly of what she intended to exact, and wrote to the two kings, informing them of 
what his daughter had said. They both accepted the conditions; each of them 
chose the task which he preferred and commenced the required work. He 
of the mills took great blocks (16) of stone and adapted them one to the other, 
through the salt sea which separates the island of Spain from the main land 
(Africa). The place where he did this is known by the name of the Straits of 
Ceuta. The empty spaces left between the stones he filled up according to the 
dictates of his judgement and, by (this pier of) stones he united the ( African ) 
vou ui. 61 
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continent to the Spanish island. The remains of this construction are still visible 
in the strait which separates Ceuta from Algeziras. It is generally said by the 
natives of Spain that these remains are the ruins of a bridge which Alexander 
(the Great ) constructed in order that people might be enabled to pass from Ceuta 
to that island; God knows best which of these accounts is the true one. When 
the royal sage had finished arranging the stones, he directed towards them a 
stream of water from an elevated spot in the mountain of the ( African) continent, 
and confined it in a channel constructed with great solidity and, in the Spanish 
island, he erected mills on this canal. The king who undertook to make the 
talisman was delayed in his work, because he had been obliged to wait till a (favou¬ 
rable) observation (of the stars) indicated the proper moment to begin. He suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in accomplishing his task, and constructed a square edifice of white 
stone on a sandy ground, near the sea-shore and, that it might be perfectly solid, he 
took care that the foundations should be dug as deep as the building itself was to be 
elevated above the surface of the earth. ‘ When he had raised it to the requisite 
height, he took copper and purified iron, mixed them well together and formed 
with them the image of a Berber having a long beard and his head covered with locks 
of hair so crispy that they stood on end. Under the arm was represented a cloak, 
gracefully and solidly modelled, the two ends of which were held in the left hand; 
on the feet were sandals. This statue was placed on the summit of the edifice 
and stood on a narrow base, merely sufficient to receive the feet. This (base) rose 
in the air to the height of more than sixty or seventy cubits; it diminished gra¬ 
dually towards the top, where its breadth was not more than a cubit. The right 
arm of the statue grasped in its hand a key and was stretched out towards the sea 
as if to say : “No thoroughfare 1 ” This talisman had such influence that the 
sea opposite to it was never seen to be calm and that, whenever a berber ship navi¬ 
gated therein, the key fell from the hand of the statue. The two kings who had 
undertaken to construct, one, the mills and, the other, the talisman, endeavoured, 
each of them, to finish his work before the other, because he who had soonest done 
would be entitled to marry (the princess). He of the mills completed his work but 
concealed the fact, in order that the other might not destroy the talisman; for he 
wished to possess it, the (young) woman and the mills. The morning of the day 
on which he learned that the talisman was completed, he let the water flow till it 
reached the island and turned the mills. The maker of the talisman was then on the 
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lop of the statue, polishing the face of it; for it was gilded. When he learned that 
the other had finished before him, a weakness came over him and he fell dead from 
the summit of the edifice. He of the mills then became possessor of the princess, 
the mills and the talisman (17).—The ancient Greek kings feared for Spain on ac¬ 
count of the Berbers; so they all accorded in observing [the stars) for the purpose of 
constructing talismans at propitious moments. These talismans they placed in a 
marble chest which they deposited in the chamber of a house ( situated ) in the city 
of Toledo. On this chamber they placed a door and, having locked it, they left 
injunctions that every king of Spain should, on the death of his predecessor, add a 
lock to that door, for the better conservation of what was in the chamber. This 
custom continued till the time arrived wherein the domination of the Greeks was to 
be subverted and the Arabs and Berbers were to enter into Spain. Twenty-six 
Greek kings had already reigned from the time of their making the talismans 
in the city of Toledo, when this (fatal hour) arrived. The above-mentioned 
Lodrik was the twenty-seventh of their kings. When he was seated on the throne, 
he said to his vizirs and his counsellors of state : “ A thought has come into my 
“ mind touching this chamber which is closed by twenty-six locks; I wish to open it 
“ in order to see what it contains; for it has certainly not been made in sport.” 
They answered: “ 0 kingl you are right in saying that it was not made in sport 
“ nor locked without a reason; but what you had best do is, to place on it another 
“ lock in imitation of the kings your predecessors. This custom was never 
“ neglected by your ancestors and forefathers; so, do not give it up, but follow 
“ their exemple.” He replied: “ My mind impels me to open it, and it shall be 
“ done.” To this they said: “ If you think it contains a treasure, estimate what 
“ you may suppose to be its value and we shall make up that sum out of our own 
“ money and give it to you; so, do not open the door lest you bring upon us some- 
“ thing the consequences of which we cannot foresee.” He persisted in his project 
and, as he was a man much feared, no one dared to reply to him. The locks, 
each of which had its key suspended to it, were opened by his orders. When the 
door was unclosed, nothing was seen in the chamber except a great table of gold and 
silver, set round with jewels and bearing this inscription: “ Table of Solomon, the 
“ son of David; God’s blessing upon them both!” He discovered also in the chamber 
the chest of which we spoke; it had a lock on it to which was suspended a key. On 
opening it, he found nothing except a piece of parchment, and he observed on the 
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sides of the chest figures of horsemen painted in colours and of a good design. 
They represented Arabs dressed in their cloaks of camel’s hair and wearing turbans 
from under which their hair hung in ringlets. They were riding on Arabian 
horses; in their hands they bore Arabian bows; from their shoulders were suspended 
swords richly mounted, and their spears were in the rest. He ordered the parch¬ 
ment to be unfolded and therein he found written: “ This chamber and this chest 
“ were locked through prudence; when they are opened, the people whose images 
“ are on the chest will enter into the island of Spain, the empire will escape from 
“ the hands of the Greeks and their wisdom shall be obliterated.” This was the 
House of Wisdom above-mentioned. When Lodrik heard the contents of the parch¬ 
ment, he repented of what he had done and felt convinced that the empire of the 
Greeks had drawn to an end. Very soon after, he learned the arrival of an army sent 
from the East by the king of the Arabs for the purpose of conquering the provinces 
of Spain. Here ends the account of the House of Wisdom.—Let us now return to 
our subjet and finish the history of Lodrik and of the array commanded by Tarik 
Ibn Ziad. When Tarik saw Lodrik, he said to his companions: “ There is the 
“ tyrant that reigns over these people; charge!” They all charged with him and 
dispersed the warriors who were placed before Lodrik. Tarik then got up to him, 
struck him on the head with his sword and slew him upon his throne. When 
Lodrik’s companions saw the fall of their king, the two armies attacked each other 
and the Moslims remained victorious. The routing of the Greeks was not confined 
to that spot alone, for they abandoned town after town and fortress after fortress. 
When Musa was informed of these events, he crossed over to the island with his 
troops and, having overtaken his mawla Tarik, he said to him: “ 0 Tarik, al- 
“ Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik cannot give you a less recompense for your bravery than 
“ the government of Spain; so ask for it and may you well enjoy it!” Tarik 
replied: ‘ ‘ Emir! I declare by Allah that I shall not discontinue my march till I 
“ arrive at the sea which surrounds [the world) and enter into it with my horse.” 
He meant the Northern ocean which lies under the Bendt Ndch (18). Tarik conti¬ 
nued his conquests and Musa accompanied him till they reached Galicia [a province 
situated ) on the coast of the Surrounding sea; then only he turned back.—Al- 
Humaidi says in his Judwa tal-Muklabis: “ Musa Ibn Nusair was much displeased 
“ with Tarik for having made a campaign without permission and cast him into 
“ prison. He was even thinking of putting him to death when he received from 
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“ al-Walid a letter by which he was ordered to set him at liberty. He obeyed and 
returned with him to Syria. It was in the ninety-fourth year of the Hejira that 
“ Musa left Spain. He took with him the treasures found there and went to 
“ inform al-Walid of the conquest he had effected with the aid of the Almighty. 
“ He bore off also the table of Solomon, the son of David, which, according to some 
“ historians, had been found in Toledo.” The same author says: “ It was made 
“ of gold and silver, and was encircled by a collar of pearls, a collar of rubies and 
“ a collar of emeralds. Its size was so great that, when it was placed on the back 
“ of a stout mule, the animal did not go far before its legs gave way.” He 
took with him the crowns of the kings who had formerly reigned over the 
Greeks; each of those crowns was set with jewels; and he carried off also thirty 
thousand prisoners. It is related that al-Walid had some motive for being dis¬ 
pleased with Musa; so, when the latter arrived at Damascus, he let him remain 
exposed to the sun during a whole summer’s day and kept him there till he fainted 
away (19).—We have made this article rather long, but one matter led to another 
and I could not interrupt the recital. I shall only state that I have given the es¬ 
sential, though many things are omitted.—Al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik died after 
the arrival of Musa in Syria and was succeeded by his brother Sulaiman. In the 
year 97 of the Hejira (A. D. 715-6), or, by another account, in the year 99, Sulai¬ 
man set out on the pilgrimage, and Musa, whom he had taken with him, died on 
the way, at Wadi T-Kura, or at Marr az-Zahran (20), for the statements are at 
variance. He was born in the nineteenth year of the Hejira (A. D. 640), under 
the khalifat of Omar lbn al-Khattab (21). 


(1) Ibn Aslkir says, in his Biographical History of Damascus, (MS. of the Adtif Library, at Constantinople), 
that the name of Mdsa’s father is a diminutive and must be pronounced Nusair. 

(2) Literally: No mother to you! a very common form of imprecation. 

(3) He alluded evidently to Moawia’s conduct towards Ali. 

(4) Literally: Heads of prisoners. This is analogous to the English expression: So many head of oxen. 

(5) To complete this account, the author should have added that Mftsa himself took also one hundred thou¬ 
sand prisoners. This extravagant legend is given by historians on the authority of al-Laith Ibn Saad (see 
vol. II. page 543), a traditionist by no means worthy of confidence, notwithstanding the favorable character 
given of him by our author. Indeed, most of the historical traditions for which the authority of al-Laith is 
adduced by Ibn Abd al-Hakam and other authors, cannot sustain a critical examination, and some of them are 
glaring falsehoods. 

(6) See vol. I. page 174. 
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(7) The province of SAs forms the southern extremity of Morocco. 

(8) Literally: The green island, al-Jazira tal-Khadrd. 

(9) Those five places were Murcia, Lorca, Mula, Orihuela, and Alicant. 

(10) This event took place in the year 658 (A. D. 1260), according to al-Makkari. The Christian historians 
place the occupation of Murcia in the year 1266. 

(11) The discourse given here and attributed to TArik is evidently spurious. 

(12) The word jazira signifies “ island, peninsula.” I adopt the first meaning as being more consonant to 
the idea which the ancient Arabs had of the Spanish peninsula; they considered it as an island detached from 
the African continent. 

(13) The fabricator of this speech was not aware that the troops of TArik were Berbers. 

(14) The arabic historians, and particularly those who were natives of the East, had very meager and in¬ 
correct ideas respecting the conquest of Spain and the history of that country. During the first two centuries 
of the Hejira, all historical information was preserved by oral tradition, and, when the task of writing down 
these accounts was undertaken, the greater part of them had been forgotten. To repair this loss, musulman 
historians admitted into their works fables and absurd legends such as those which Ibn KhallikAn is about to 
give. The most satisfactory account of the conquest is that given by M. Dozy in his Histoire des Musulmans 
d'Espagne, tome II, page 31. 

(15) It is a needless task to point out all the absurdities of this legend. 

(16) The text hasj^i, which signifies beads and other small objects which are ranged in lines; it desig- 
• nates also the vertebres of the spine. This may not, perhaps, be the true reading, but the manuscripts all 
agree in giving it. 

(17) The want of reflection evinced by our author in relating such silly fables is unpardonable. 

(18) The constellation of the Greater Bear is called by the Arabs Bendt ndsh (the girls of a bier or hearse ). 

(19) See Dozy’s Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne, tome I, page 214 et seq. 

(20) The village of Marr az-ZahrAn was situated on the border of a glen near Mekka. WAdi T-Kura ( the 
glen of towns) lies half-way between Mekka and Basra. 

(21) Fuller and more certain information respecting Mfisa will be found in M. Dozy’s work, the merit of 
which I gratefully acknowledge. 


AL-MALIK AL-ASHRAF MUZAFFAR AD-DIN 


Abu ’1-Fath Musa, the son of al-Malik al-Aadil Saif ad-Din Abu Bakr ( see 
page 235 of this vol), the son of Aiyub, was surnamed al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar 
ad-Din (the most noble prince, the triumphant in religion). The first government he 
obtained was that of ar-Roha ( Edessa), being sent from Egypt to that city by his father 
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in the year 598 (A. D. 1201-2). Some time after, he received the government 
of Harrein in addition to what he already possessed. He was beloved by the 
people, fortunate [in all his proceedings) and victorious in his wars. He then 
encountered on the field of battle and defeated Nur ad-Din Arslan Shah, lord 
of Mosul ( vol. 1. p. 174), who was one of the greatest and most illustrious princes 
of the age. This took place on Saturday, the 19th of Shawwal, A. H. 600 (21st of 
June, A. D. 1204). The battle was fought at a place called Bain an-Nahrain and 
situated in the province of Mosul. The history of this event is so well known that 
we need not enter into any details on the subject (1). After the death of his bro¬ 
ther, al-Malik al-Auhad Nadjm ad-Din Aiyub, lord of Khalat, Maiyafarikin and 
the neighbouring places, he took possession of his kingdom and united it to his 
own. Al-Malik al-Auhad died on the 8th of the first Rahi, 609 (8lh of August, 
A. D. 1212), at Malazgird, in the province of Khalat, and was there interred. He 
had obtained the sovereignty of Khalat in the month of the first Jumada, 604 
(Nov.-Dec. A. D. 1207). ( Al-Ashraf ), having thus enlarged his dominions, go¬ 

verned the people with such justice and benevolence as they had never experienced 
from any of his predecessors. By this conduct, he gained all hearts and acquired 
wide renown. In the year 606 (A. D. 1209-10), he got possession of Nasibin in the 
East (2), and, on the fourth day of the first Jumada of the following year, he occu¬ 
pied the [town of) Sinjar, ( the province of) al-Khabur and the greater part of 
Mesopotamia. These places he visited from time to time and generally took up his 
residence at ar-Rakka, because that town was situated on the Euphrates. On the 
death of his paternal cousin, al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi, lord of Aleppo,—for the date, 
see Ghazi’s life [in vol. II. p. 443),—the sovereign of ar-Rum ( Asia Minor), Izz ad- 
Din Kaikaus, son of Ghiath ad-Din Kaikhosru and grandson of Kilij Arslan, 
resolved on making an expedition to Aleppo. The persons who held the command 
in that city sent a dispatch to al-Malik al-Ashraf, requesting him to come to them 
and protect the city. He accepted the invitation and, having gone to join them, he 
remained during three years at al-Yarukiya (3), in the outskirts of Aleppo. There 
is no necessity for our entering into a detailed account of the events in which the 
sovereign of ar-Rum, the prince al-Malik al-Ashraf and his cousin al-Malik al-Afdal, 
son of Salah ad-Din and lord of Sumaisat, were all concerned (4). In the year 616 
(A. D. 1219-10), when the Franks took Damietla, as we have related in the life of 
al-Malik al-Ka.mil [p. 241 of this vol.), a number of the Syrian princes went to 
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Egypt for the purpose of giving their assistance to al-Malik al-Kamil, but al- 
Malik al-Ashraf stood aloof, in consequence of a misunderstanding which existed 
between him and the sovereign of Egypt. Al-Malik al-Muazzam Isa, the prince of 
whom we have already given a notice ( vol . II. p. 4-28), went then to see him and 
spared no effort till he succeeded in gaining him over and bringing him to Egypt. 
A few months after his arrival, the Moslims defeated the Franks, as we have already 
mentioned in the life of his brother al-Malik al-Kamil, and recovered the city of 
Damietta. This victory was generally ascribed to the good fortune which always 
attended al-Ashraf. He had joined the Egyptians in the month of Muharram, 
618 (February-March, A. D. 1221). His brother, al-Malik al-Muzaffar Shihab ad- 
Din, whom he had left in Khalat as his lieutenant, revolted against him; on 
which, he led his army to that city and, on Monday, the 12th of the latter 
Jumada, 621 (1st of July, A. D. 1224), he recovered it from the usurper. On 
the death of al-Malik al-Muazzam (see vol. II. p. 429), al-Malik an-Nasir Salah 
ad-Din Dawud assumed the supreme command at Damascus; but his uncle, al- 
Malik al-Kamil, marched against him from Egypt, with the intention of taking 
that city. His [other] uncle, al-Malik al-Ashraf, who was then in the East (5) 
and whose assistance he had requested, joined him at Damascus, and, having 
gone, some time after, to have an interview with his brother, al-Malik al-Kamil, it 
was agreed upon between them that Damascus should be taken from al-Malik an- 
Nasir Dawud and given to al-Malik al-Ashraf; the former being allowed to retain al- 
Karak, as-Shaubek, Nablus, Banyas and the other places in that part of the country, 
whilst the latter was to give up to al-Malik al-Kamil (the cities of] ar-Roha ( Edessa ), 
Harran, Saruj, ar-Rakka and Ras-Ain. In consequence of this arrangement, al- 
Malik al-Ashraf obtained possession of Damascus towards the beginning of the month 
of Shaban (6), 626 (end of June A. D. 1229), and established in it his lieutenants. 
Al-Malik an-Nasir Dawud departed on Friday, the 12th of Shaban and went to the 
provinces which had been left to him. Al-Malik al-Kamil made his entry into 
Damascus on the 16th of that month and then returned to the place where he usually 
stationed, outside the city. On the 18th of Shaban, he entered into the citadel 
with his brother al-Malik al-Ashraf, and, towards the end of the month, he remitted 
the fortress to him according to agreement. He then set out for the purpose of 
inspecting the provinces in the East which had been ceded to him and of re-esta¬ 
blishing order in these countries. I passed through Harran at the time he was 
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there. Al-Ashraf proceeded to Damascus and fixed his residence there, in prefe¬ 
rence to all the other cities in his states. In the month of the latter Djumada, 626 
(May, A. D. 1229), Jalal ad-Din Khuwarezm Shah, who had encamped before 
Khalat and blockaded it closely, took it from the lieutenants of al-Malik al-Ashraf, 
who was then residing in Damascus, and had been prevented by reasons of a 
particular nature from going to deliver the place. Soon after, al-Ashraf entered 
into Balad ar-Rum [Asia Minor), with the consent of Aid ad-Din Kaikobad, brother 
of Izz ad-Din Kaikaus and sultan of that country. The two sovereigns, having con¬ 
tracted a mutual alliance, decided on marching against Khuwarezm Shah and 
giving him battle. The fact was that the lord of ar-Rum entertained some fears 
for the safety of his states as long as he should have so dangerous a neighbour. A 
numerous army composed of Ala ad-Din’s troops and of those which al-Malik al- 
Ashraf had drawn from Syria and the East, advanced against the common enemy. 
On Saturday, the 18th of Ramadan, 627 (31st July, A. D. 1230), they encountered 
the army of Khuwarezm Shah at a place called Beni Juman (7) and situated between 
Khalat and Arzangan, and fought with him that famous battle in which they routed 
his army. Al-Malik al-Ashraf recovered Khalat, which had been completely ruined, 
and then returned to Syria, whence he proceeded to Egypt. After remaining 
there some time with his brother al-Kamil, he marched with that sovereign and 
under his orders, against the city of Aamid, which they took after a short siege. 
This was in the year 629 (A. D. 1231-2). Al-Kamil joined this place to the states 
he already possessed in the East and, having installed in it his son al-Malik as- 
Salih Najm ad-Din Aiy&b, the same of whom we have spoken in the life of al-Kamil 
( p. 24-3 of this vol.), he placed in his service the eunuch Shams ad-Din Sawab, who 
had been formerly a slave to al-Malik al-Aadil. The two sovereigns then returned, 
each of them to his kingdom. Subsequently to these events and towards the end of 
the year 631 (Sept.-Oct. A. D. 1234), was fought the celebrated battle of ad-Der- 
bendat (the Passes) (8) in the country of ar-Rum, and (the consequence was that) al- 
Kamil and al.Ashraf were obliged to retire with their allies and abandon their project. 
On their departure, the sovereign of ar-Rum’s army invaded, occupied, and deva¬ 
stated the provinces which al-Kamil possessed in the East. Al-Kamil then returned 
to that country with al-Ashraf and the princes who followed their fortune, and reco¬ 
vered it from the officers whom the lord of ar-Rum had left there as his lieutenants. 
In the year 633 (A. D. 1235-6), al-Ashraf returned to Damascus. I was there at 
vol. hi. 62 
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the time and had opportunities of seeing him and al-Kamil, for they rode out toge¬ 
ther every day and played at mall in the great Green Hippodrome. This was in the 
month of Ramadan, and their object was to pass away time on account of the 
{irksomeness of the ) fast. I remarked that each of them shewed to the other great 
respect. A coolness then grew up between them, and al-Ashraf refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of al-Kamil any longer. His resolution being approved of by 
the other princes, he concerted with the lords of ar-Rum, Aleppo, Hamat, Homs, 
and the eastern countries, and they decided to take up arms against al-Kamil. 
The only one who remained faithful to al-Kamil was his nephew Dawud, lord of 
al-Karak, who proceeded to Egypt and placed himself under the orders of his 
uncle. The other princes had concluded their alliance,^worn fidelity to each other, 
and decided on taking the field, when al-Ashraf was attacked by a violent illness 
which carried him off. He died at Damascus, on Thursday, the 4th of Muharram, 
635 (27th August, A. D. 1237), and was buried in the citadel. His corpse was 
subsequently removed to the mausoleum which he had erected for himself at al- 
Kallasa, close to the northern side of the great mosque of Damascus. He was born 
in the year 578 (A. D. 1182-3), at Cairo, in Egypt, or, by another account, at 
the castle of al-Karak. In the life of his brother, al-Malik al-Muazzam Isa (vol. II. 
p. 429), we have mentioned the dates which Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi assigned to the births 
of these princes.—Sliihab ad-Din Ghazi, brother of al-Ashraf and lord of Maiyafa- 
rikin, died at that place in the month of Rajab, 645 (November, A. D. 1247).—Al- 
Ashraf, the principal events of whose life we have here related in a summary 
manner, was a generous sultan, noted for mildness, largeness of heart, and every 
noble quality. He was so profuse of his gifts that nothing was ever to be found in 
his treasury, though the kingdom he ruled over was very extensive. He was con¬ 
stantly in debt to merchants and other people. One day he reproached his secretary 
and poet, al-Kamal (9) Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn an-Nabih 
and a native of Egypt, for having only a single pen ( calam ) in his inkhorn, on 
which al-Kamal recited to him extempore the following dilbait {distich): 

The noble king was right in saying: “Your pens, 0 Kamal! are few in number.” 
I answered : “ The grants you make require such a quantity of writing that our pens get used, 
“ must be mended and soon disappear.” 


As he was one day sitting in the room where he received his familiar society and 
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listening to an instrument of music, he was so much pleased with him who played on 
it that he said: “ Ask from me what thou wilt.” The other replied: “ 1 wish to 
“ obtain the government of Khalat.” Al-Ashraf granted the request and the man 
set off in order to take the government of the city out of the hands ol the emir who 
held it, as lieutenant to the sultan. This officer, whose name was Husam ad-Din 
Ali Ibn Hammad, and who was generally known by the surname of al-Hajib al- 
Mausili [the chamberlain of Mosul), made a compromise with the musician and paid 
him a large sum of money ( for his relinquishment). Many anecdotes of a similar 
nature are related of al-Ashraf. He was favorably inclined towards men of virtue 
and piety, and held them in great esteem. He built at Damascus a school for tra¬ 
ditions ( dar hadilh) and confided the professorship to the shaikh Taki ad-Din Othman 
Ibn as-Salah, the same of whom we have already spoken ( vol. II. p. 188). There 
was at a place called al-Akabiya and situated in the outskirts of Damascus a cara¬ 
vansary [khdn) called the Khdn of Ibn az-Zanjdri. Every sort of amusement was to 
be found in that establishment, and the unbounded lewdness and debauchery 
which prevailed there surpassed description. Al-Ashraf, being told that such 
doings should not be tolerated in a Moslim country, ordered the caravansary to be 
demolished and replaced by a mosque for the building of which he got indebted to 
a great amount. The people named it the Mosque of Repentance [JdmS ’t-Tauba), 
as if to say that the [edifice) had repented and turned to God. I feel inclined to 
relate here an amusing anecdote concerning the office of preacher [such as it was 
filled ) in that mosque. An imdm called al-Jamal as-Sibti (10) was attached to the 
college of Sitt as-Shdm [vol. II. p. 189), which is situated outside the city. I knew 
the man when he had grown old and good; for it is said that, in his youth, he 
played [in public) on a sort of instrument called a Tcheghdna [castanets). When he 
was advanced in age, he amended his life and frequented the society of the learned 
and the virtuous, so that he at length came to be looked on as a very holy man. A 
preacher being required for this mosque, a number of persons were named to al- 
Ashraf, and al-Jamal, being well recommended, was chosen by him to occupy that 
post. When al-Jamal died, his place was filled by al-Imad al-Wasiti who, though 
celebrated as a preacher, was suspected of drinking wine. The prince who then 
reigned at Damascus was ( al-Malik) as-Salih Imad ad-Din Ismail, son of al-Aadil 
Ibn Aiyub, and, to him the following verses were written by al-Jamal Abd ar-Rahim, 
surnamed Ibn Zuwaitina ar-Rahabi : 
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Prince! the troth has been clearly explained to me and rendered evident by the mosque of 
Repentance, which has confided to me a mission. It spoke these words: “Say to al-Malik 
“ as-Salih, whom God exalt! O pillar of the faith! 0 thou whose reign is praised by all! how 
“ long must I remain enduring evil, annoyance, and contempt? I have a preacher from al- 
“ Wasit whose piety consists in the love of wine; his predecessor sung to the Tcheghana; it is 
“ as if I had never ceased to be a khan. Restore me to my former state and let the harm it 
“ does continue.” 

This is a clever piece in its way. lbn az-Zuwailina was sent to Egypt on a 
mission by the governor of Emessa, and he then repeated to me these verses and 
explained to me why he composed them. This occurred in one of the months of 
the year 647 (A. D. 1249-50).—The most distinguished poets of the age celebrated 
the praises of al-Ashraf and immortalised his glory by inserting these eulogies in 
their collected poetical works. Amongst them were: Sharaf ad-Din Muhammad 
lbn Onain (page 176 of this vol.), al-Baha Asaad as-Sinjari ( vol . I. p. 196), Rajih 
al-Hilli, of whom mention has been made in the life of al-Malik az-Zahir [vol. 11. 
p. 443), Kam&l ad-Din lbn an-Nabih, who died in Nasibin of the East, A. H. 619 
(A. D. 1222-3) (11), at the age of about sixty years, as I have been informed at Cairo 
by his son-in-law, and Muhaddab ad-Din Muhammad lbn al-Hasan (12) lbn Yumn 
lbn Ali lbn Ahmad lbn Muhammad lbn Othman lbn Abd al-Hamid al-Ansari, a 
celebrated poet, generally known by the surname of lbn Azdahal (13) al-Mausili. 
He (Azdahal) was born at Mosul in the year 577 (A. D. 1181-2) and died at Maiya- 
farikin in the month of Ramadan, 628 (July, A. D. 1231). 


(1) See, for these events, the annals of AM '1-Feda and of lbn al-Athlr. 

(2) The city of Nasibin, in Mesopotamia, was sometimes called Nasibin of the East; probably to distinguish 
it from a village of the same name which lay in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 

(3) The name of al-YArukiya was given to an extensive tract of ground in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
where YArftk (see vol. IV, p. 1), a Turkoman chief, had fixed his residence. 

(4) See lbn al-Athir and Abu T-Feda. I may here be allowed to observe that the latter name should be 
pronounced Abu ’l-Fida. 

(5) The term East ( as-Shark) is employed in this article to designate Mesopotamia. 

(6) Two manuscripts read Rajab, the name of the month which precedes Shabftn. 

(7) The orthography of this name is doubtful: all the manuscripts differ, both those of lbn KhallikAn and 
those of lbn al-Athir. The name, without being pointed, seems to have been written ^_t), but, 
how this group is to be pronounced, I cannot say. 

(8) These are the defiles through which travellers from Syria must pass before they enter into Asia 
Minor. 
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(9) I may observe here that titles such as al-Kamdl, al-lmdd , al-Bahd, etc., are the equivalents of 
Kamdl ad-Din, Imdd ad-Din, Bahd ad-Dtn, etc. 

(10) Some of the manuscripts read al-Basti (^ 11 —Jt) in place of as-Sibti {^t~JI). Bast is the name of 
a village in Adarbij4n; Sibti means native ofSibta, or Ceuta, a town in north Africa, near the straits of Gi¬ 
braltar. 

(11) The poet Ibn an-Nablh died in the year 621 (A. D. 1224).—(Suyiiti, in his Husn al-Muhddera.) 

(12) Ibn Abi 'l-Husain, according to two manuscripts. 

(13) Ardahal, according to another reading. 


MUSA IBN ABD AL-MALIK. 


Abu Imran Musa Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Hisham al-Ispahani, chief of the land-tax 
office ( diwdn al-Khardj), was a rdts (1) and a kdtib (2) of superior merit. He was 
employed in the ( civil} service under a number of khalifs and mounted gradually to 
a high rank in that department. During the reign of al-Mutawakkil he directed 
the office instituted for administrating the province of as-Sawad ( Babylonia) and 
held also other ( eminent posts). As a writer of ( official) dispatches he shewed great 
talent and became president of the board of correspondence. We have spoken of 
him in the life of Abu ’1-Aina (p. 59 of this vol.) and mentioned the conversation 
which passed between them relative to the affair of Najah Ibn Salama. He com¬ 
posed some fine verses in the sentimental style. One of these pieces we give here : 

"When we arrived at al-Kadisiya, the muster-place of the caravan, and when I smelt (a per¬ 
fume) from the land of Hijaz (like) the odour of the zephyr breathing from Irak, I felt assured 
that I and those I loved would soon be joined again and be united, and I thought with joy on 
that meeting as I had wept (in sorrow) at our separation. All I have now to do is to support 
the seven [days) which remain (for me to pass) before we can hold a long discourse and relate 
what we have suffered. 

Some persons, in repeating these verses, substitute ath-Thdlabiya for al-Kddisiya. 
Both are halting-places in the province of Hijaz and on the road leading to Irak. 
“ Ath-Thdlabiya was so named after Thalaba ibn Dudan Ibn Asad Ibn Khuzaima 
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“ Ibn Mudrika Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maad Ibn Adnan.’ Such are the 
words of Ibn al-Kalbi (3) in his Djamhara tan-Nisab. —Respecting these verses an 
anecdote is related, so interesting that I cannot avoid giving it here. The hdfiz 
Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi (p. I. of this vol.) has inserted it in his Judwa tal- 
Muktabis, and other historians of the western nations ( Africa and Spain ) have given 
it in their works. Here it is: Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Askari, a native of Egypt, 
relates as follows: “ I was one of those whom the emir Tamim, the son of Abu 
“ Tamim, admitted into his social parties and whom he treated with the utmost 
“ familiarity.” This Tamim was the son of al-Moizz Ibn Badis [see page 337 of 
this vol.) and the same of whom we have spoken under the letter T [vol. I. 
p. 281). “He sent me to Baghdad and I purchased for him a charming slave-girl, 
“ an excellent songstress. When I returned to him, he invited his familiars to a 
“ party, and I was one of the number. A curtain was then drawn [so as to conceal 
“ the girl), and he told her to sing. She [obeyed and) sang as follows : 

“ When the wounds of love were healed, a lightning-flash glimmered feebly before his eyes; 
“ it seemed like the fringe of a curtain extended before rugged summits and precipitous sides 
“ (of a mountain). He went to see how it appeared, but could not; being prevented by his 
“ jailor. ( The only flashes he perceived were from) the fire (of passion) contained within his 
“ bosom, and the only rain was that which fell from his eyes.” 

The author of the Kit&b al-Agh&ni [vol. II. p. 249) attributes these verses to the 
charif Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Salih al-Hasani.—“ The girl sang them so 
well,” said al-Askari, “ that Tamim and all the company gesticulated with admi- 
“ ration. She then sang the words : 

“ You will be consoled for your loss in ( meeting ) a bounteous prince whose reign, from the 
“ beginning to the end, shall be praised [by all men). God hath directed his steps and framed 
“ his character (4) for deeds of generosity, (and that) from the time he was first arrayed in 
“ (infants’) clothes .] 

“ The emir Tamim and all present here gave signs of the greatest delight. She 
‘ ‘ next sung these lines : 

‘ 1 To God’s protection I confide a full moon (a person with a handsome face) whom I pos- 
“ sess at Baghdad; it rises at al-Karkh (5) (and appears) in a sphere formed by the veils which 
“ surround it.” 
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This verse is taken from a long kastda the author of which was Muhammad Ibn 
Zarik (6), a kdtib of Baghdad.—The narrator continues: “ The delight of the emir 
“ Tamim was now carried to the highest pitch and he said to her: ‘ Ask what you 
“ ‘ will.’ She replied : 1 I desire for the emir good health and (God’s) protection. ’ 
“ — ‘ Nay,’ said he, ‘make a wish for yourself.’—‘ Emir!’ said she, ‘ do you intend 
“ ‘ that my wish shall be fulfilled?’—‘ I do,’ said he.—‘ Then,’ replied the girl,’ I 
“ ‘ wish to sing that air in Baghdad.' (At these words) Tamim changed colour, the 
“ expression of his face altered and the minds of all the company were troubled. 
“ He stood up, so did we ( and the assembly separated ). One of his servants then 
“ came to me and said: ‘ Go back! the emir is calling for you !’ 1 returned and, 

“ finding him sitting and waiting for me, I saluted and stood up before him. 
“ * Woe betide you!’ said he, ‘ do you see into what a difficulty we are brought?’ 
“ —* I do, emirl’ said I.—‘ We cannot avoid keeping our promise,’ said he, 
“ ‘ and, in this business, I can trust to no one but you. So, get ready to take her 
“ ‘ to Baghdad and, when she has sung there, bring her back.’—‘ Your orders are 
“ * heard,’ said I, ‘ and shall be obeyed.’ I then went out, made my preparations 
“ for departure and bade her to do the same. 1 assigned to her as a servant and 
“ travelling companion (7) a young negress belonging to Tamim. A female camel, 
“ bearing a palanquin, was brought by the emir’s orders. He made me get up 
“ into the palanquin and placed the girl under my direction (8). We then 
“ departed for Mekka with the caravan, and when we had accomplished the duty of 
“ pilgrimage,we joined the Irak caravan and set out with it. On arriving at al- 
“ Radisiya, the negress came to me and said: ‘ My mistress told me to ask you 
“ ‘ where we are.’ I replied: ‘ We are about to halt at al-Radisiya;’ and she 
“ returned to inform her mistress. Immediately after, I heard her raise her 
“ voice and sing these verses. From all parts of the caravan issued a general 
“ cry of: * Repeat it again, for the love of God!’ but she did not utter another 
“ word* Some time after, we reached al-Yasiriya, which station lies at about 
“ five miles from Baghdad, in the midst of one continuous forest of gardens. 
“ The travellers got down to pass the night in that place, with the intention 
“ of entering into Baghdad the next morning. When daylight appeared, lo and 
“ behold! the negress came to me quite dismayed. I asked her what was the 
“ matter? and she answered that her mistress had disappeared. ‘Woe betide 
“ thee !' said I, ‘ where is she gone? ’ ‘ By Allah I ’ said the negress, ‘I know not.’ 
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“ From that moment I was unable to discover the least trace of the fugitive (9). 
“ I then proceeded to Baghdad and, after doing some business which I had there, I 
“ returned to the emir Tamim and informed him of what had happened (10). He 
“ was much shocked at the news; his sorrow was extreme and, in his profound 
“ affliction, he ceased not to speak of her and to lament her loss .”-Al-Kddisiya 
is a village situated higher up ( the country ) than Kufa; near it was fought a cele¬ 
brated battle, under the khalifat of Omar Ibn al-Khattab.— Al-Ydsiriya: we have 
just mentioned where this place is and need not repeat our observations.—Ishak 
Ibn Ibrahim, the brother of Zaid Ibn Ibrahim (11), related that when he was 
appointed to the government of as-Sirawan, in the place of this Musa Ibn Abd 
al-Malik, Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli, the poet of whom we have spoken 
[vol. I. p. 22), passed through that town and went to see him. He was on his 
way to Khorasan where (the abbaside khalif ) al-Mamun was staying after having 
solemnly designated Ali Ibn Musa ar-Rida [vol. 11. p. 212) as his successor in the 
khalifat. The history of this event is well known. Ibrahim ( as-SMi) had just 
composed a poem in which he praised ar-Rida, extolled the merits of the posterity 
of Ali [Muhammad’s son-in-law ), and declared that Ali’s descendants had a better 
right to the khalifat than any others. “ I found the poem so fine”, said Ishak 
(Ibn-lbrdhim), “ that I asked Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas (as-Suli) to write me out a copy 
“ of it. He did so, and I made him a present of one thousand dirhems (12), 
“ mounted him on a (mule) and let him proceed to Khorasan. Time passed on; 

* ‘ al-Mutawakkil became khalif and Ibrahim ( as-SUUi ) was appointed to the place 
“ which had been filled by Musa Ibn Abd al-Malik. ( As-SMi ), wishing to discover 
“ the means employed by Musa (to acquire wealth in defrauding the state), 
“ dismissed me from office and ordered an injunction to be served upon me (13). 
“ I appeared in order to repel the charges, and produced arguments not to 
“ be refuted, but he would not hearken to them; he did not even pay atten- 
“ tion to the opinions enounced by the kdtibs, although he had asked their 
“ advice. During all that time, he addressed me in the most insulting language. 
“ The kdtibs decided that, on one of the points in question, I should disculpate 
“ myself by oath; but I had no sooner sworn than he exclaimed: ‘An oath 
“ ‘ made to the sultan [or to his officers) must appear of no value to you who 
“ ‘ are a Rafidite.’ On this I said to him: * Will you allow me to approach you? ’ 
“ Having received his permission, I went up to him and addressed him thus: 
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“ ‘ Your endeavours to bring about the shedding of my blood are really intolerable! 
“ ‘I cannot be sure of my life if you write to that man, al-Mulawakkil, what I 
“ ‘ have just heard you say. I can endure all except the imputation of Rafidism : 
“ ‘ the Rafidite is he who pretends that Ali, the son of Abu Talib, surpassed al- 
“ ‘ Abbas in excellence, and that his posterity have a better right to the khalifat 
“ ‘ than the descendants of al-Abbas.’ On this, he said: ‘Whom do you mean?’ 
“ and I answered: ‘You! I have the proof of what I say in your own handwriting.’ 
“ I then spoke to him of the poem which he had composed on al-Mamun and in 
“ which he made mention of Ali Ibn Musa ( ar-Rida ); and, by Allah! as soon as I 
“ told him of it, he remained quite confounded (14). ‘Bring me,’ said he, ‘the 
“ ‘ album in which I wrote.’ ‘By Allah!’ said I, ‘that I shall by no means do 
“ ‘ unless you give me the positive assurance that you will not prosecute me for 
“ ‘ any of my acts, that you will burn this injunction and not examine any of my 
“ ‘ accounts.’ He swore to me by an oath such as I could count on, that he would 
“ do what I asked. So the list which he had drawn up (15) was burned, and I 
“ handed to him the album. He placed it in his writing-desk (16), the proceedings 
“ against me were quashed and I withdrew.”—Numerous anecdotes are told of 
Musa, the subject of this notice, but I abstain from repeating them, in order to 
avoid prolixity. He died in the month of Shawwal, 246 (December-January, 
A. D. 860-1).— As-Strawdn is a dependency of al-Masabaddn (with a point on 
the dal), which is a government in the province of al-Jabal. This town was the 
residence of al-Mahdi, the son of Abu Jaafar ( al-Mansdr ), and the father of Harun 
ar-Rashid; there also he died. Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa, the poet of whom we 
have already spoken [page 343 of this vol.) alludes to this circumstance in the 
following lines: 

The noblest tomb after that of Muhammad, the prophet of the true direction, is a tomb at 
Masabadan. I wonder how the hands which, in the morning, filled it with earth, did not lose 
their fingers ( as a punishment). 

— As-Sirawdn is a name common to four places, one of which is that we speak of. 
The term al-Jabal ( the mountain ), or al-Jibdl (JL=J', the mountains), 
serves to designate Persian Irak, a country situated between Arabian Irak and 
Khorasan. Its principal cities are Ispahan, Hamadan, ar-Rai, and Zenjan. 
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(I) The title of rdis was given to the directors of the government-offices. 

(8) See vol. I. introduction, page xxxu, and page 86. 

(3) The life of Hishirn Ibn al-Kalbi will be given in this work. 

(4) literally: Has inflected his sides and formed his person. 

(5) Karkh is a suburb of Baghdad, from which it is separated by the Tigris. 

(6) Various readings: 

(7) Literally: To be her counter-poise. The common mode of female travelling in the East is well known: 
two covered seats in wicker-work and more or less ornamented are tied together and suspended one on each 
side of a stout camel. The woman that sits in one counter-poises her that is in the other, and if there be only 
one woman, some baggage, or even a large stone, is put into the opposite seat to balance her. 

(8) Literally: With me. 

(9) She had no doubt given a rendezvous to her lover, before departing for the court of Tamlm. 

(10) This does not seem probable. An Arab, in such a case, would never appear again before his master. 

(II) I can discover no information respecting Zaid Ibn IbrAhlm, though he appears to be indicated here as 
a well known person. His brother IshAk Ibn IbrAhlm Ibn MosAb is, on the contrary, an historical personage: 
in the year 206 (A. D. 821-2) he was appointed governor of Baghdad; he was still holding that place in the 
year 217 (A. D. 832), when he marched against the partisans of BAbek al-Khurremi and defeated them. He 
died in the year 235 (A. D. 849-50).— (Ndjum. Oyi&n at-Tawdrikh.) 

(12) About twenty-five or thirty pounds sterling. 

(13) This sort of document is here called a muwdmera (iJ^»l^=). It seems to have been a summons to 
pay certain sums therein specified. 

(14) Literally: He fell upon his hand. This is equivalent to the French expression: Les bras lui tombArent. 

(15) The expression here made use of is The word J^c, in the language of the admi¬ 

nistration, designated a list or inventory. Ibn Khaldfm has employed it in this sense and AbA T-Faraj 
CodAmA also. 

(16) The Arabic word signifies literally a small box. 


IBN AL-JAWALIKI. 


Abu Mansur Mauhub Ibn Abi Tahir Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Khidr al- 
Jawaliki, a great literary scholar, a learned philologist, and a master of all the 
branches of literature, was one of the honours of Baghdad, his native place. He 
learned philology from the khalib Abu Zakariya at-Tibrizi, whose life shall be given 
in the letter Y, having studied under him with great assiduity till he became highly 
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proficient in that science. He was pious, veracious, gifted with eminent talents and 
a clear intellect; his handwriting was beautiful and his orthography remarkably 
correct. A number of instructive works were composed by him and got into wide 
circulation; such, for instance, as the Commentary on the Adab al-Kdtib ( seevol. II. 
p. 22), the Muarrab [or Arabicised) (1) which is the most extensive work ever com¬ 
posed on the subject, and the supplement to the Durratal-Ghauwds of al-Hariri, the 
author of the Makamdt ( vol. II. p. 4-92). To this treatise he gave the title of at- 
Takmila ft ma yalhano fihi 'l-aamma (the Completion, treating of the incorrect 
expressions made use of by the vulgar). In resolving grammatical difficulties, 
he gave the preference to certain rules of a very singular character. He was better 
skilled in philology than in grammar. Pieces in his handwriting were much 
sought after, and people vied in outbidding each other to obtain them. He served as 
an imdm (chaplain ) to the imdm ( khalif) al-Muktafi Billah, and directed the five daily 
prayers at which that prince attended. He composed for him a short treatise on 
prosody. We shall here relate a scene which he had, in the presence of al-Muktafi, 
with Hibat Allah Ibn Saed, surnamed Ibn at-Talmid, a Christian physician whose, 
life shall be given in this work. The first time he appeared before the khalif, for 
the purpose of directing the prayer, he said nothing more to him, on entering, 
than these words: “To the Commander of the faithful salutation and the mercy of 
“ Godl” On this, Ibn at-Talmid, who was then standing before the khalif and 
who, from his long services and his intimacy with the prince, was entitled to act 
very familiarly, said to him ( Ibn al-Jawdliki): “Shaikh! that is not the proper 
“ manner of saluting the Commander of the faithful.” The other did not seem to 
mind him, but turned towards the khalif and said: “The salutation I made is 
“ founded on the sunna (or sacred traditions) relative to the Prophet;” he then 
repeated to him a tradition concerning the form of saluting which ought to be 
employed and finished by saying : “ Commander of the faithful! if any one swears 
“ that no sort of science can enter as it should do (2), into the heart of a 
“ Christian or a Jew, he will not be obliged to make an expiation for the sin 
“ of perjury; God himself having put a seal upon their hearts (3), and such a seal 
“ cannot be broken but by faith.” The khalif answered: “ You say true and you 
“ have done rightly.” Ibn at-Talmid, with all his talent and his copious erudition 
in philology ( remained silent ), as if a stone had been forced into his month (4). 
Ibn al-Jawaliki obtained ( traditional) information from the lips of all the principal 
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shaikhs of the age, and acquired thus a vast fund of knowledge which [in his turn), 
he communicated to others. A few pieces of verse have been attributed to him, 
and the following, which 1 met with in a compilation [of poems), is given as his, 
but that is a point which I have not been able to verify: • 

All mankind went to quench their thirst at the sweet waters of thy liberality, but I remained 
behind the crowd, as a thirsty bird hovers around a source and hesitates (to alight). I waited 
till one of the drinkers should forget to go down to the watering-place, but the number of those 
who arrived increased more and more. 

I since found these two verses in a collection of pieces which goes under the name 
of Ibn-al-Khashshab [see vol. II. p. 66).—Abu Muhammad Ismail, who was the 
cleverest of his sons, related as follows: “ I was in the Mosque of the Castle [JdmS 
“ ’ l-Casr ), after the prayer, and ( sitting) in the circle of ( students who surrounded) 
“ my father and who were reading [philological works ) under his direction, when a 
“ young boy stood up before him and said: ‘Sir! two verses have been recited to 
“ ' me and, as I do not understand them, I come to recite them to you, in order 
“ ‘ that you may explain to me their meaning.’ My father told him to repeat 
“ them, and the other spoke as follows : 

“ When the beloved arrived, (I felt as if) I was dwelling in the garden of Paradise; her 
“ absence was ( for me) the fire of Hell, and scorched me with its flames. The sun is in Sagit- 
“ tarius and going down when she visits me not; he is in the Twins when she comes to me. 

“ My father, on hearing these two verses, said to the boy: ‘That, my son! is a 
“ ‘ matter belonging to astronomy and the determination of the planetary move- 
“ ‘ ments; it does not appertain to the art cultivated by literary men.’ The lad 
“ went away without obtaining the information he sought for, and my father felt 
“ quite abashed at being unable to answer a [scientific) question when it was pro- 
“ posed to him. He stood up and made internally a vow that he would never hold 
“ his class again till he had looked into astronomy and become acquainted with the 
“ movements of the sun and the moon. He then turned his mind to that subject 
“ and, when he understood it, he resumed his lessons (5).” The idea contained 
in the verse was this: When the sun is in the last [degree) of Sagittarius, the nights 
have attained their greatest length, for the autumn has then come to its end, and 
when he is in the last ( degree) of the Twins, the nights are shortened to their utmost 
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point, and this takes place when the season of spring is just over. Therefore, the 
poet meant to say: When the beloved did not visit me, the night seemed to me 
very long, and when she came to see me, the night was very short. God knows 
best ( if this explanation be right) !—The following verses were composed by a con¬ 
temporary poet on lbn al-Jawaliki and al-Maghribi, the commentator of the Mand- 
mdt (6). In the Khartda (page 302 of this vol), they are attributed to Hais Bais 
(vol. 1. p. 559) and, in the abridgment of that work, to our hdfiz : 

I can pass over all the faults of my native place except two grievous ones which cannot be par¬ 
doned. First, al-Jawaliki is there and gives lectures on literature; then, al-Maghribi is there 
and explains dreams. The one is embarrassed (7) by an impediment in his speech and fatigues 
(us) with his detestable pronounciation (8); the other, though wide-awake, is inattentive and 
explains (dreams) as if he were asleep. 

Numerous anecdotes are told of lbn al-Jawaliki. He was born in the year 4-66 
(A. D. 1073-4); he died at Baghdad on Sunday, the 15lh of Muharram, 529 (5th Nov. 
A. D. 1134) and was interred outside the (city-gate called) Bab Harb. The funeral 
service was said over him previously in the Mosque of the Castle, by az-Zainabi (vol. 1. 
p. 661), the cadi in chief.— Jawdliki signifies a maker and seller of sacks (judlik ). 
Relative adjectives of this form are exceptions to the general rule, being derived 
from the plural of the noun and not from the singular. Those exceptions, when 
once heard, are easily remembered. Such is the adjective Ansdri, applied to a man 
who was one of the Ansars (9). The form jawdltli, employed as the plural of juwdlik, 
is also an exception to rules, because the long i in the plural has nothing to represent 
it in the singular. This word, in the singular, is judlik, with an u, and, in the plu¬ 
ral, jawdlik, with an a, which is in conformity with the general rule. Thus huldhil 
(J.a.bL.), grave, dignified, has for plural haldhil; oddmil (J-d-xc), ancient, in speak¬ 
ing of renown, takes addmil in the plural; ordir chief, takes ardir; oldkid 

(j.fh!.c), strong, in speaking of a man, has aldkid. Many similar examples might be 
given. Juwdlik is an arabicised word of foreign origin; (that is evident) because 
the letters j (g-) and k (Jj) are never to be found together in the same arabic word. 


(1) This work treated, probably, of some foreign words introduced into Arabic. 

(2) The expression seems to be the equivalent of I or . 

(3) Koran, sdrat 2, verse 6. 

(4) Literally: As if he had bridled (or bitted) with a stone. 
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(5) Literally: He sat ; that is: He held his sittings. 

(6) The Mandmdt was a work in which Ali al-Kushi as-Shddili related the edifiying dreams ol certain 
devout sdfis. Who al-Maghribi was cannot be determined with certainty. 

(7) Literally: Is a prisoner of. 

(*) I read io-Lsi J-aj with two manuscripts. 

(9) See vol. 1. page 137. 


AL-MUWAIYAD AT-TUSI 


The Traditionist Abu ’1-Hasan al-Muwaiyad Ibn Muhammad lbn Ali at-Tusi, sur- 
named Rida ’d-Din (of approved religion) belonged to family which inhabited Tus 
but, having fixed his residence in Naisapur, he was considered as as native of that 
city. No person in modern times possessed traditions of which the isnads (vol. I. 
p. xxn) mounted up so high as his. He met with a number of eminent doctors 
and received from them ( traditional information). He heard the Sahth of Muslim 
(p. 348 of this vol.) taught by the jurisconsult Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al- 
Fadl al-Furawi (see page 8 of this vol.), and was the last surviving pupil of that 
master; the Sahth of al-Bukhari (vol. II. p. 594) lie heard taught by Abu Bakr 
Wajih Ibn Tahir Ibn Muhammad as-Shahhami and by Abu T-Fatuh Abd al-Wahhab 
Ibn Shah Ibn Ahmad as-Shadyakhi (1); he heard also the text of the Muwalta 
(vol. II. p. 549) such as had been taught orally by Abu Musab (2), with the exception of 
certain passages (3); the professor who read it to him was Abu Muhammad Hibat 
Allah Ibn Sahl Ibn Omar al-Baslami, generally known by the surname of as-Suddi. 
The commentary on the noble Koran, composed by Abu Ishak ath-Thalabi (vol. 1. 
p. 60) he heard taught by Abu T-Abbas Muhammad Ibn Muhammad at-Tusi, gene¬ 
rally known by the surname of Abbasa(4). He received lessons also from a number 
of the doctors who taught at Naisapur, and, amongst others, the jurisconsult Abu 
Muhammad Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Muhammad al-Khuwari. Some ( traditional ) infor¬ 
mation was also obtained by him from Omm al-Khair Fatima, the daughter of Abu 
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T-Hasan Ali Ibn Muzaffar Ibn Zabal (5). He taught a great quantity of traditions, 
and students came to him from all quarters. I possess an ijdza (see vol. I. p. 252) 
which he wrote (and sent to me) from Khorasan, at the request of my father, who is 
now deceased. (It was drawn up) in the month of the latter Jumada, 610 (Oct.- 
Nov. A. D. 1213). I give a notice of this doctor merely on account of his great 
reputation and because, in his latter days, he had none to equal him (in learning). 
His birth took place in the year 524 (A. D. 1130); he died at Naisapur on the eve 
of the twentieth day of Shawwal, 617 (17th Dec. A. D. 1120), and was interred the 
next morning.—The preceding article, in its present form, had been drawn up 
for some years, when I met with an ijdza written by the shaikh al-Muwaiyad himself, 
in which he thus traces up his genealogy: “Written by al-Muwaiyad, the son of 
“ Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of al-Hasan, the son of Muhammad, the son 
“ of Salih, the native of Tus.” 


(1) In the first volume, page 551, this name is transcribed incorrectly. 

(2) Abft MusAb Ahmad Ibn Abl Bakr al-K4sim az-Zuhri (az-Zuhairi?), an eminent jurisconsult of the 
Malikite sect and kddi of Medina, died in the month of RamadAn, A. H. 242 (January, A. D. 857). 

(8) Literally: To the exclusion of what was excepted in it. The precise meaning of this expression I am 
unable to determine. 

(4) In all the manuscripts, this name is written 

(5) The orthography of this name is fixed by the Kdmus. 


AL-MUWAIYAD AL-ULUSI. 


Abu Said al-Muwaiyad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Ulusi was 
one of the great poets of his time. He composed a quantity of amatory and sati¬ 
rical pieces, eulogised in his verses a number of persons who held high offices in 
Irak and left a diwdn (or collection) of poems. Entirely devoted to the vizir Aun 
ad-Din Yahya Ibn Hubaira (1), he extolled his merits in some very fine eulogiums. 
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[Muhibb ad-Din Ibn an-Najjar ( vol. I. p. 11) gives the following account of him in 
the History of Baghdad : “ This poet, whose name was Attaf, the son of Muhammad, 
“ the son of Ali, the son of Said, was generally known by appellation of al- 
“ Muwaiyad [fortified by divine grace). He was born at Ulus, a village in the 
“ neighbourhood of al-Haditha [vol. II. p. 35), was brought up at Dujail and then 
“ went to Baghdad and filled the duties of a tch&ush (2) under the reign of the 
“ im&m ( khalif) al-Mustarshid Billah. He was satirized by the poet Abu ’J-Fadl (3); 
“ but afterwards began to make verses himself and composed so great a quantity of 
“ them that he became generally known as a poet. Eulogium and satire he much 
“ indulged in, after taking refuge in the service of the sultan Masud Ibn Muhammad 
“ Ibn Malik Shah,”—of whom mention has been already made [p. 355 of this vol.) 
—“ Having spoken too much and in a very improper manner of the im&m al- 
“ Muktafi and the companions of that khalif, he was arrested and put in prison.”] 
The K&tib Imad ad-Dxn al-Ispahani [p. 300 of this vol.) says of him, in the Kharida: 
“ His importance was exalted, his situation opulent, his poetry in high request and 
“ obtaining great success. He acquired properties and estates, enjoyed abundant 
“ wealth and lived in the best manner. But then his good fortune stumbled under 
“ him and made a fall such as could be recovered from with difficulty. He re- 
“ mained in the prison of the im&m al-Muktafi upwards of ten years and did not get 
“ out of it till the year 555 (A. D. 1160), on the accession of the imam al-Mus- 
“ tanjid to the khalifat. I met with him at that time and observed that his sight 
“ had been dimmed by the darkness of the dungeon in which they detained him. 
“ He usually were the military dress. He [then) travelled to Mosul. He is the 
“ author of some good poetry in the amatory style, offering charming turns of 
“ thought and admirable specimens of versification. He often hit on the rarest 
“ of those ideas which are most original. He says, for instance, in describing the 
‘ ‘ pen (kalarn): 

“ A (reed) well-straightened can enrich and can destroy, in case it makes a promise and 
“ in case of threats. A kalam suffices to diminish a numerous army, even before the swords 
“ are drawn from the scabbards. It received from the thicket in which it grew the beneficent 
‘ 1 quality that place communicated to its streamlets and the dreadfulness it gave to its lions. ” 

I may here observe that 1 found these verses ascribed to another author, and 
God knows best by whom they were composed. Never was a finer idea uttered 
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on such a subject as the pen. The thought expressed in the third (and last ) verse is 
borrowed from the following description of a tanb&r (4): 

That tanbur, handsome in shape, imitates, by its clear notes, ( the song of) the nightingale. 
When it sounds, it utters loud tones, such as it had learned [from the birds) when it waved in 
the form of a branch. Thus it is that he who frequents the learned in his youth becomes, when 
he grows up, a well-informed doctor. 

This is now a very ;trite idea, having been often employed by poets. It is thus 
that one of them has said : 

She came with a lute (5) which imitated and aided her [voice); see what strange things happen 
to a tree! For a time, birds of various sorts sing and coo upon its branches; then, when it 
is dried up, human beings sing to it. For it, time has never ceased to be noisy (6): birds 
and strings, two classes of irrational beings, have always kept it in excitation. 

The same idea is thus expressed by another poet: 

The lute has enjoyed two kinds of desirable pleasure; blessings be on the man who cut it 
from the tree and on him by whom it was planted! Whilst it was green and flourishing, turtle¬ 
doves cooed upon it and, when dry, a female musician sang to it. 

Did I not fear being led away from my subject and falling into prolixity, I should 
give here many other detached passages in which the same idea is expressed. 
Baha ad-Din Zuhair, a person of whom we have already spoken ( vol. I. p. 542), 
said, in a kasida containing an eulogy on Aksis, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil 
(see page 240 of this vol.): 

The boards of the pulpit thrilled with pleasure at his name; they perhaps recollected the time 
when they were (living) branches. 

Let us now give the rest of the article drawn up by Imad ad-Din : “ His son 
“ Muhammad was ( remarkably ) intelligent and composed some good poetry. In 
“ the year 564 (A. D. 1168-9), he fled (for protection ) to al-Malik al-Aadil Nur 
“ ad-Din Mahmud ( see page 338 of this vol.), sovereign of Syria, who was then at 
“ Sarkhad (7); but he fell sick there and, being sent off to Damascus by that sultan, 
“ he died on the way, at a village called Raschida.”—End of the extract.—We give 
here a specimen of al-Muwaiyad’s poetry: 

O, how the zephyr breathing from Hajir (8) was cool to that bosom (of mine ) in which the 
vol. hi. 64 
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ardent heats (of love) were not to be extinguished! O, how beautiful the image {of my beloved,, 
seen by me in a dream) ! by the brightness of its face it betrayed the presence of my own image 
{in that dream) and then concealed me with its coal-black hair. Its double belt encircled (a 
waist like) a pliant branch, which had been watered by showers, so that its tender (wood) was 
verdant and waved {ivith pleasure). When morning lanced the dart of separation against our 
union and left no sign of our interview, except a recollection which I shall retain for ever, I 
stopped at Huzwa (9), where the marks of the {beloved’s presence, though still existing), had 
nearly disappeared, whilst every sign of my body’s existence (in this world) was completely effaced. 
There I remained fixed (as firmly) as my fingers are fixed to my right hand, but my stopping 
was not like that of a miser who has lost his ring in the sand. Her disdain ( wore me away and) 
did not leave the slightest trace of my body, not even so much ruins as might be swept away 
by the torrent of my tears. She (made me weep till 1 lost my sight and ) did not 
leave me a single eye to see with; yet the person who destroys a thing is bound to replace it. 
O, how I longed to see her caravan and its weary camels whilst they groaned during their noc¬ 
turnal march ( and followed each other closely) , like my tears. The crescent of the night was 
then held forth in the hand of the Pleiades ( and permitted me to see her)-, so, I embraced her 
till her necklaces burst asunder and fell to the ground. 

This passage is taken from a long fcasida in which the author displayed great 
talent and imitated both in rhyme and measure a poem composed by al-Mutanabbi 
for Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan and commencing thus : 

(The non-fulfilment of) your promise, my two friends! (afflicts me) as much as ( the aspect 
of) this ( abandoned ) abode, no part of which is more painful (to contemplate) than its ruins; 
(you) both (promised to) second me (in weeping), and the readiest cure (for the pains of the 
heart) are tears shed in abundance. 

In the kastda above-mentioned, al-Ulusi has inserted hemistiches taken from the 
poems ofal-Mutanabbi, and employed them in the manner ( designated by the technical 
term ) tadmin (10). The greater part of his poetry is good. His birth took place 
at Ulus, in the year 494 (A. D. 1100-1); he passed there his early youth and died at 
Mosul on Thursday, (the 24lh of Ramadan, 557 (6th Sept. A. D. 1162). Among 
the numerous verses composed by him in prison, we may notice the following: 

My tears were parched up by the burning ( ardor which consumed my heart), when my friends 
departed, and I marvelled to find myself left here alone. But you know that wood, placed on the 
fire, lets its sap fall in drops, ( weeping through sorrow) for having been separated from its leaves. 
Ipass my nights in prison, and the pleasure I feel in thinking on you (my friendsI) is equal to the 
joy which liberty could give me. Let the fortune which afflicts me not be shocked at the black¬ 
ness of my hair; the flames which torment my heart only serve to [consolidate their colour (11). 

He left Baghdad in the year 456 (A. D. 1064).—The mention I made of the date 
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on which al-Muslanjid was raised to the throne reminds me of a curious fact which 
I cannot abstain from mentioning: an eminent shaikh of Irak informed me that 
al-Mustanjid had a dream, whilst his father al-Muktafi was still alive, and in it 
he saw a figure like an angel come down from heaven and write upon his sleeve 
the letter kha four times. When he awoke, he sent for an interpreter of dreams, 
related to him what he had seen and obtained this answer: “ You will be raised 
“ to the khalifat in the year 555” (12), and that was really the case. He had this 
dream a good while before his father’s death.—“ Ulusi means belonging to Ul&s 
“ which is a place situated on the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of the Haditha 
“ of Aana.” Such is the observation made by Izz ad-Din Ibn al-Athir ( vol. II, 
p. 288), in correcting the mistakes of the h&fiz Ibn as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156). The 
latter had said that Ulus was a place on the sea-coast of Syria, near Tarsus. Al- 
Ulusi, having gone to Baghdad in his youth and fixed his residence there, might be 
considered as native of that city. Ibn an-Najjar says that we should pronounce Aids 
with a long a (•instead of Ulus.) 


(1) The life of Ibn Hubaira will be found in this work. 

(2) A door-keeper, a sergeant of police. 

(3) Perhaps Abb '1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-KhAzin (see vol. I. page 131). 

(4) The tanbilr is a sort of lute. 

(5) The lute is named al-add in Arabic, and the same word signifies also a piece of wood. This double 
signification is often played upon by poets. 

(6) I read 

(7) Sarkhad was a strong castle in the province of HaurAn. 

(8) This place was situated in Ncy'd, the Arabian Arcadia. 

(9) Huzwa also was situated in Najd. 

(10) By the word tadmin is designated the introduction of a verse or a hemistich of one poet into a piece 
composed by another. The passage thus quoted undergoes a change of signification which is effected by the 
words that precede or follow it. 

(11) The translator thinks he has here indicated clearly the idea which the poet meant to express. The 
hemistich, rendered literally, signifies: “ Burning makes solid the work of the burner ( al-harrdki ).” 

(12) The four khas are the initials of the words khildfa, khams, khamsin , khamsmia, which signify : 
khalifat, five, fifty, five-hundred. 
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AL-MUHALLAB IBN ABI SUFRA. 


Abu Said al-Muhallab was the son of Abu Sufra Zalim Ibn Sarrak Ibn Subh Ibn 
Kindi Ibn Amr Ibn Adi Ibn Wail Ibn al-Harith Ibn al—Alik Ibn al-Azd—or al-Asd— 
Ibn Imran Ibn Amr Muzaikiya Ibn Aarnir Ma as-Sama Ibn Haritha Ibn Amr al-Kais 
Ibn Thalaba Ibn Mazin Ibn al-Azd. His surnames al-Azdi, al-Ataki, al-Basri indi¬ 
cate that he descended from al-Atik, member of the tribe of al-Azd, and that he was 
a native of Basra. His father received the surname of Abu Sufra [the father of 
Sufra) because he had a daughter called Sufra. “ His family,’' says al-Wakidi 
[p. 61 of this vol), “ inhabited Daba (1). They embraced Islamism in the life- 
“ time of God’s apostle ( Muhammad E), but relapsed after his death and refused to pay 
“ the legal alms. [The khalif) Abu Bakr as-Siddik sent against them Ikrima Ibn 
“ Abi Jahl al-Makhzumi. This ( general ) attacked them, put them to rout and slew 
“ a great number. The remainder shut themselves up in a castle which belonged 
“ to them and were there blockaded by the Musulmans. They at length surren- 
“ dered to Hudaifa Ibn al Yaman and submitted their fate to his decision. He put 
“ to death one hundred members of their noblest families, reduced their children 
“ into captivity and sent them to Abu Bakr. Among them was Abu Sufra, who was 
* ‘ then a mere boy and had not attained the age of puberty. Abu Bakr granted them 
“ their liberty and told them to go wherever they pleased; on which they dispersed 
“ [in various directions ) and Abu Sufra was one of those who settled at Basra.”— 
Ibn Kutaiba notices this account in his Kitdb al-Madrif and says (2): *' That story 
“ is false and al-Wakidi was mistaken when he related it: Abu Sufra was not 
“ one of those ( captives) and was never seen by Abu Bakr. It was Omar Ibn al- 
“ Khattab whom he went to see, and he was then an elderly man, with a grey head 
“ and a grey beard; and Omar told him to dye them, which he did. How then 
“ could he have been a boy when Abu Bakr was reigning? moreover, al-Muhallab, 
“ the youngest of his sons, was born two years before the Prophet’s death, and some 
“ of the other sons were born more that thirty years before that event.”—Al- 
Muhallab was the bravest of men : he defended [the city of) Basra against the Kha- 
rijites and had many famous encounters with them in al-Ahwaz. Abu ’1-Abbas 
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al-Mubarrad ( p. 31 ofthisvol.) has given an account of most of them in his Kdmil, 
and, if his narration had not been so long and the events so unconnected, I should 
have given an extract from it here (3). The defense of Basra hy al-Muhallab pro¬ 
cured for that city the name of the Basra of al-Muhallab. This chief was dis¬ 
tinguished for his noble caracter and his generosity. The following anecdote is 
told of him : He once went to Mekka for the purpose of conversing with Abd Allah 
Ibn az-Zubair who was then ruling over Hijaz, Irak and the neighbouring countries 
under the title of khalif. Abd Allah took him apart in order to consult with 
him and ( some time after,) came in Abd Allah Ibn Safwan, the grandson of 
Omaiya Ibn Khalaf Ibn Wahb and a member of the Koraishide family called the 
Jumah. On entering he exclaimed: “ Commander of the faithful! who is this 
“ man that has been taking up your time all day?”—" Do you not know him?” 
said Abd Allah.—“No,” replied the other.—“Well!” said Abd Allah, “he is 
“ the lord of the people of Irak.”'—"Can it be al-Muhallab Ibn AbiSufra?”— 
“It is he.” Al-Muhallab then said Commander of the faithful! who is this 
“ man?”—"The lord of the Koraish,” said Ibn az-Zubair.—"Can it be Abd Allah 
“ Ibn Safwan?”—“Just so.” Ibn Kutaiba says, in his Kildb al-Maurif, that no 
reproach was ever made against al-Muhallab except for lying, and that it was he 
whom people designated by the words: Rah yekdeb [he set out for the purpose of 
lying). Ibn Kutaiba then adds these words: "As for me, I shall say that, of all 
" men, al-Muhallab was he who feared God the most, and that he was too noble, 
" too generous to tell lies; but he was ( always) engaged in war and the Prophet has 
" said: ‘War consists in ( stratagems and) deceit.’ He used to address the Khari- 
" jites in ( equivocal ) terms, saying one thing and meaning another, so as to keep 
“ them in dread, and that was why they called him the liar and said that he went 
“ about telling falsehoods. When the Prophet intended to engage in a war, he 
“ concealed his real project by giving out another.”—Al-Mubarrad explains, in his 
Kdmil, some verses in which al-Muhallab was accused of lying and what he writes 
is to his effect: "The poet employed the word liar , because al-Muhallab was versed 
" in the law and acquainted with the tradition according to which the Prophet 
“ said : Every lie shall be written down as a lie (by the recording angels), with the 
" exception of three; a lie told in order to reconcile two men, a lying promise made 
“ by a man to his wife, and a lie in which a man, when engaged in war, makes a 
“ promise or a threat.” Al-Muhallab sometimes forged traditions for the purpose 
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of strengthening the Moslim cause and weakening that of the Kharijites. There 
was an Azdite tribe called the Nadab, and the people of it used to say, when they 
saw al-Muhallab coming to them : Al-Muhallab has set out for the purpose of lying. 
It was of him that one of them said: 

You would be a man perfect in every way, did you only speak the truth. 

Al-Mubarrad says, towards the end of his Kdmil, in that chapter wherein he relates 
the war with the Kharijites and gives an account of what passed between al-Muhallab 
and the Azarekites (4): “In old times stirrups were made of wood and were liable to 
“ break when the rider knocked them {against any thing); and, in that case, if he 
‘ ‘ tried to strike an adversary with the sword or with the spear, he had nothing to 
“ bear upon or to support him. Al-Muhallab therefore gave orders that they should 
“ be made of iron, and he was the first who caused iron stirrups to be forged.”— 
The anecdotes told of al-Muhallab are very numerous. He passed through many 
vicissitudes of fortune. The last post he held was the government of Khorasan, 
which province he administered in the name of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakefi 
[vol. I. p. 356) who, at that time, ruled over the two Iraks and had moreover 
received from Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan the governments of Khorasan and Sijistan. 
Khorasan he gave to al-Muhallab and Sijistan to Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra (5). 
Al-Muhallab went to Khorasan and took possession of his government in the seventy- 
ninth year of the Hejira (A. D. 698-9). He had then lost one of his eyes, in con¬ 
sequence of a wound he received at Samarkand when Said, the son of [the khalif) 
Othman Ibn Affan, effected the conquest of that city. This happened under the 
khalifat of Moawia, the son of Abu Sofyan. Al-Muhallab had accompanied Said in 
that expedition. Another person who then lost his eye was Talha Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Khalaf al-Khozai, surnamed the Talha ofTalhas [Talhat at-Talhdl) and renowned 
for his noble caracter and his generosity. It was in allusion to this accident that 
al-Muhallab said: 

Though I lost my eye, I have preserved my life, and that, thanks be to God! will contribute to 
make me forget my mishap. When the cause of God is to be defended, our cavalry must endure 
fatigue; and when missiles are thrown about, some eyes must be blinded. 

According to another account, his eye was knocked out of its socket at the siege 
ofTalakan. Al-Muhallab held the government of Khorasan till the day of his death. 
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When his last hour drew near, he chose for successor his son Yazid, whose life we 
shall give later, and, in his dying injunctions, he told him how he should act and 
indicated the measures he should employ. He said to him, amongst other things: 
“ My son! choose your hdjib ( chamberlain, prime-minister) for his prudence, and 
“ your kdtib [secretary ) for the elegance of his style; a man’s hdjib is his face and 
a man’s kdtib his tongue.” He died in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. II. 83 (Dec.- 
Jan. A. D. 702-3), alZaghul, a village situated in the district of Marw ar-Rud, and 
in the province of Khorasan. At-Tabari (vol. II. page 597) states, in his History, 
that al-Muhallab died in the year 72; God knows if he be right. We shall dicuss 
this point more fully in the life of his son Yazid, and, to that article we refer the 
reader. The fine sayings and elegant allusions which are attributed to him indi¬ 
cate the nobleness of his sentiments and show his desire to obtain an honorable 
reputation and merit praise. One of these sayings was: “ Life is better than death, 
“ and good renown is better than life. Were I to obtain a gift ( which God) never 
“ yet granted to any man, I should wish to become an ear, so that I might hear 
“ what people said of me, the day after my death.” These words, according to 
another account, were uttered by his son Yazid; God knows best! Al-Muhallab 
used to say to his sons: “My dear boys! the fairest raiment you can have is that 
“ which other people ( received from you and) wear.” The poet AbuTammam at- 
Tai (vol. I. p. 348) alludes to this saying in a letter written to a person from whom 
he wished to obtain the gift of a cloak and in which he said: 

Thou art he who can well understand what al-Muhallab meant when he gave recommendations 
about raiment. 

A great number of elegies were composed on the death of al-Muhallab. In one 
of these pieces, the poet Nahar Ibn Tausia (6) said : 

Alas! that glory is departed which placed wealth within our reach. Generosity and benefi¬ 
cence have disappeared since we lost al-Muhallab. These two (virtues) resided constantly at 
Marw ar-Rud, but now they are not to be found either in the East or in the West. 

Al-Muhallab left a great number of sons, all of them generous, noble-minded, 
beneficent and illustrious. Ibn Kutaiba says, in his Kildb al-Madrif: “It is stated 
“ that three hundred sons came upon earth from the loins of al-Muhallab.” We 
have already mentioned [vol. I. p. 529) two of his [great-) grand-sons, Ruh ( Rauh ) and 
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Yazid, the sons of Hatim Ibn Kabisa Ibn al-Muhallab, and we shall give the life of 
Yazid under the letter Y. One of his most distinguished sons, Abft Fawaris al- 
Mughira, was generally entrusted by him with the command of the troops sent 
against the Kharijites and had with them several famous engagements, accounts of 
which are contained in books of history. In these expeditions he displayed great 
bravery, intelligence and resolution, lie accompanied his father to Khorasan, acted 
as his lieutenant at Marw as-Shahjan and there he died in the year 82 (A. D. 701-2), 
whilst his father was yet alive. An elegy was composed on his death by Abu 
Amama Ziad al-Aajam, otherwise called Ziad Ibn Sulaiman (7). This popular 
poem, which rhimes in h and begins thus, is attributed by some to the celebrated 
poet Ibn Jabir, a member of the tribe of Abd Kais: 

Say to the caravans and to the warriors setting out for battle, ( say to) those who depart in the 
morning and those who, in the evening, hasten to arrive: Generosity and manliness are now shut 
up in a tomb at Marw, near the high road. On passing by, sacrifice (to its inmate) a camel of 
noble race and many a rapid steed. Sprinkle the blood on the sides of his tomb, for he was a 
shedder of blood and a slayer of victims. After the hour of noon, draw near unto his tomb and 
the flag of commandement ( which waves over it) and invite (those who pass by ,) as hunters 
do when roasting venison (8). In pursuing (the foe) and in returning (from battle) he was a 
father to his troops, but now, he lies ( engaged as) a pledge, in a grave among the tombs. On 
the day his bier was borne away, I saw that noble acts were disappearing with the superiority of 
his merits and praise-worthy deeds. All the land was shaken by his fall, so that our very hearts 
remained not unscathed. ( They suffer even) now, for he was the noblest man that ever walked 
(on earth ); he smiled at the arrows shot ( against him) by the bowmen. In him every noble 
quality arrived at perfection, and to that he lent his aid by many a virtuous act. It is grief 
enough for us to see the dwelling in which he is now lodged, never to quit it till the end of lime. 
The pulpits are empty in which he presided at the prayer; his saddles have been removed from 
(the backs of) all his spirited mares and high-mettled steeds. Let it be known that, when any 
man’s death is to be lamented, no lamentations could equal al-Mughira’s merit. Our horses and 
our lances weep for al-Mughira, and the female mourners bewail him with cries and lamentations. 
Al-Mughira is dead, after having so often affronted swords and spears. When affairs were em¬ 
broiled for (the rest of) men and led to struggles and conflicts (9), he alone, that skilful (chief), 
unravelled the cord (10) by his superior intelligence. I see the destitute weeping for al-Mugblra 
the beneficent, whose hands bestowed so freely. For them he was a verdant meadow, when they 
went forth to seek the pasture-ground of beneficence, when the flashes of every lightning- 
cloud (but his) had ceased to gleam. Al-Muhallab, aided by al-Mughira, was like him who 
lowered buckets into a well which was thought to be nearly dry, and having found there water 
in plenty, filled up the cistern with the aid of camels and machines (11). If he halted in the 
midst of a desert, the place where his thirsty camels stationed would overflow, that day, with 
running water. Warfare will never have an abler man than al-Muhallab : he makes it produce 
its effects (12) by means of chosen horses, thin in the flanks, rapid in crossing plains and deserts. 
In the hour of grief, his cavalry rallies around him, and the sides of the horses are white with 
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^OfioES sweat. To tikigigMy prince, Ibearer off la diadem, his friends look op with joy, whilst 
$ie eyes of the enfribqf aire easTciowjs bpfoim fafim. - J’rae standard-bearer of war I when he 
marches against xfae foe, gecd^hexe are' ^>r hiun and Sad ones (for his enemies). 

Uhis is one of tHer flnestand most ever composed. It contains 

- • ... t I,. - * ' > »- ’ ^ r 

upwards of fifty verses an#, were Ibnoi apprehensive of lengthening this article too 
much, If shouldjinsert the wlftlfe of it. Abu Ali 1-Kali [vol. L p. 210} speaks of 
it in the-. , ^ork whkld he dlesSgiaed as "a supplement to his AmflM and examines 
some of the verses :- ‘tf hi^paem^^ays he, 4< has iieen attributed to as-Salatan al= 
®‘.AbIi [!.$-), tTke 1 - famous,poet,-'’Miifj in realitf/it wa’s eoAposed by Ziad al-Aajam.” 
Th^secdndbmrselof it is often (piloted in grammatical works, to prove that feminine 
nouns mayM edn'sifeed as masculine when they do not designate beings possessing 
femMe sexttal-organs (114). This verse, Waving been cited so often, is the best 
known of “those which form the poem. The idea expressed in the third and fourth 

verses was borrowed by another poet and rendered in these terms : 

*■"' > A' '• *.* 1 *.» " 

A . f" \ ■» ** * 

Bear me, both ol you, to thejidfe of his tomb and sacrifice me there, if. you have no other 
victim. ' Sprinkle my blood upon. Hiss grave; for know this well, that I owe all any blood (i my 
life) to his beneficence. 

■ ; f * ■ \ • “ 

These two verses were confposed by the sharif Abu Muhammad al-Easam lira 
Muhammad?,Ibm i|li Ibn ABi ’d-Bau/ a descendant of al-Musain r the ■son of Ali, and 
the rector’ [n&Mb] of the’.lknoral chapel which is situated near that gate of Baghdad 
which is called 3&b ai-Tin. TkdNf form part of a kasMa in which he lamented the 
dedtli of the n&kifr at-Tlhir, thi'father of Obaid Allah. Such is the statement 
made by al-Itnad al-K&tib [p. 300 of this vol.), in his Khayida. He mentions also 
that Ihe sharif Abu Muhammad died at Baghdad in the year §37 (A. D. 1142-3). 
After reading - this passage im the KharMa, 'I foitmd the same verses in the Mo jam 
as-Shmrd [Dictionary of poet), a work drawn op fey ai-MaraiMni (p. 67 of this 
vol.} for Ahmad Ifen Muhammad all-Khaithami, surnamed Abu AM Allah, or, by 
other accounts, Ahu 1.--Abbas, or Abu l-Hasann. The author had a leaning towards 
the Shiite doctrines and wrote satires agaimsS al-Bohiori (fl5)„—AI-Mughira 8 the sob 
of al-Muhallalb, tore a brocade cloak which EiM al-Aajam was wearing, arad Shis 
csmtmstonce induced the latter to compose the following verse: 

I declare abac, 5a tearing the brocade, you have torn to pieces the renown of al-MuMafe. 
m. MPL, 65 
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When al-Muhallab heard of this, he tried to propitiate the poet and succeeded in 
pacifying him.—Abu ’1-Husain Ali Ibn Ahmad as-Salami relates, in his History of 
the governors of Khorasan, that a person who heard this kastda recited by Ziad al- 
Aajam, before al-Muhallab had got any knowledge of it, went to that emir and, 
having repeated it to him, obtained from him a gift of one hundred thousand pieces 
of silver. Ziad al-Aajam came afterwards and recited to him the same poem, on 
which al-Muhallab said : “ I have already heard it from another person.”—“That 
“ person,” said the poet, “ ( did not compose it, he) only heard me recite it.” Al- 
Muhallab gave him also one hundred thousand pieces of silver.—-This emir left 
a numerous family in Khorasan, and his posterity were designated by the name 
of al-Mah&liba (the Muhallabs). Al-Akhnas at-Tai, a poet cited in the Hamdsa, 
speaks of them in a poem composed by him in honour of al-Muhallab. Here 
are his words: 

In a year of scarcity, as I was far from my native country, I stopped to pass the winter with 
the family of al-Muhallab. Their benevolence, their kind enquiries, and their generosity towards 
me were unceasing; so it seemed to me as if they were members of my own family. 

The vizir Abu Muhammad al-Muhallabi, of whom we have already spoken (vol. /. 
p. 410), was descended from al-Muhallab. At the commencement of this article, 
some names are mentioned which require to be explained and the orthography of 
which we must indicate. Musaikiyd, with a long final a, was the surname of the 
Amr whose name occurs (in the genealogy). He was a Yemenite king and received 
this appellation because he put on, every day, two robes of cloth interwoven with 
gold, and tore them to pieces when he took them off, in the evening (16). He did 
so because he disdained to put them on again and was unwilling that any other person 
should wear them. It was he who emigrated from Yemen to Syria for a motive 
which it would take us too long to explain (17). The Ansars, that is, the tribes 
of al-Aus and al-Khazraj, were his descendants. Abu Omar Ibn Abd al-Barr (18), 
the author of the Kit&b al-Istidb, says, in the little book to which he gave the 
title of al-Kasd wa ’l-Amam, and which treats of Arabian and Persian genealogies : 
“ The Kurds are descended from Amr Muzaikiya. They settled in the country of 
“ the Persians and there propagated their race. Their offspring was very numerous 
“ and received the name of Kurds.” A certain poet mentions this ( tradition ) in the 
following verse and he expresses the same opinion as Ibn Abd al-Barr: 
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I assure you that the Kurds are not the children of the Persians; their ancestor was Kurd, 
the son of Amr, the son of ASmir. 

Aamir, the father of Amr ( Muzaikiyd ) obtained the surname of Ma as-Sama (the 
water of heaven ) on account of his beneficence and the great services which he ren¬ 
dered. For this reason, he was compared to rain. Al-Mundir al-Lakhmi, one 
of the kings of al-Hira, was the son of a Ma as-Sama. His father’s name was Amr 
al-£ais, the son of Amr, the son of Adi; his mother, Ma as-Sama, was the daughter 
of Auf, the son of Josham, the son of an-Namir, the son of Kasit. She was called 
MA as-Samd on account of her beauty and loveliness.— Daba, with a short final a, 
is the name of a place situated between Oman and al-Bahrain. A band of Azdites, 
having settled there, was called the Azd (of) Daba. After the dispersion of the 
Azdites in the manner we have related at the commencement of this article (19), 
each of their fractions received an additional name, in order to distinguish it from 
the others. So, people spoke of the Azd of Daba, the Azd of Shanfta, the Azd of 
Oman and the Azd of as-Sarat, though they were all sprung from the same stock. 
Let no one suppose that the differences indicated by these additional names implied 
a difference of origin. The poet surnamed an-Najashi, and whose names were 
Kais lbn Amr Ibn Malik Ibn Hazn Ibn al-Harith Ibn Kaab Ibn al-Harith al-Hari- 
thi, has said : 

I was like a man one of whose legs was sound whilst the other was suffering from an accident 
of fortune. The sound leg was [the tribe of) Azd Shanua. and the lame one, ( the tribe of) 
Azd Oman. 

When al-Muhallab routed the troops of Katari Ibn al-Fujaa ( vol . II. p. 522), he 
sent for Malik Ibn Bashir and said to him: “ I am going to sent you on a mission 
“ to al-Hajjaj; so, set off, for he is a man like yourself [in turn of mind,).’’ He 
then sent a present after him, but it was returned with this answer: “Presents 
“ should not be given till they are deserved.” Malik pursued his journey and 
entered into al-Hajjaj’s presence. “What is your name?” said al-Hajjaj. The 
other answered : “Malik Ibn Bashir(20).” Al-Hajj&j: “Possessor and good news! 
“ how did you leave al-Muhallab?” MAlik: “ He has obtained what he hoped for 
“ and is safe from what he feared." Al-Hajjdj: “How is he for his troops?’’ 
MAlik: “Like a kind father.” Al-Hajjdj: “And how are they pleased with 
“ him?" MAlik: “He has loaded them with kindness and sated them with jus- 
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“ tice.” Al-Hajjdj : “ How do you behave when you meet the enemy?” Mdlik: 
“We attack with all our might, hoping to prevail over them, and they do the 
“same with us.” Al-Hajjdj : “What is Katari Ibn al-Fujaa doing?” Mdlik: 
“ He employs against us the same stratagems as we do against him.” Al-Hajjdj: 
“ What prevented you from pursuing him?” Mdlik: “ We thought it better to 
“ take a position in his rear than to pursue him.” Al-Hajjdj ; “Speak to me of 
“ al-Muhallab’s sons.” Mdlik: “ They stay, as shepherds, in the pasture ground 
“ (nabdl ?), till nothing more is to be feared there, and they protect their flock till 
“ they bring it back.” Al-Hajjdj : “ Which of them is the worthiest?” Mdlik: 
“ Let their father be asked.” Al-Hajjdj: “ I insist on your answering.” Mdlik: 
“ They are like a solid ring the two ends of which cannot be distinguished.” Al- 
Hajjdj: “Tell me, I adjure you I did you ever take lessons in that style of speaking?” 
Mdlik: “God makes no one acquainted with his secrets.” Al-Hajjaj then said to 
those who were sitting with him : “By Allah! that is the style of pure nature and 
“ has nothing artificial.”—I may here observe that these paragraphs ought to have 
been placed at the beginning of the article; but I gave them as they came to my 
mind. 


(1) See our author’s observations towards the end of the article. 

(2) This passage is not to be found in Mr. Wustenfeld’s edition of the Kitdb al-Madrif. 

(3) A very satisfactory account of the war with the Kharijites ( dissenters or non-conformists) is given by 
M. Dozy in his Histoire des Musulmans (TEspagne, tome I, page 155. 

(4) See Dozy’s Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne, tome I, page 149. 

(5) Abft HStim Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra, a member of the tribe of Thaklf, the same to which al-Hajjij 
belonged, was appointed governor of SijistAn, A. H. 50 (A. D. 670), and removed from office three years after¬ 
wards. He was again nominated to that post by al-Hajj&j in the year 78 (A. D. 697-8). He died A. H. 80 
(A. D. 699-700), whilst he was on an expedition into the enemy’s country; provisions failed; the greater part 
of his troops died of hunger, and he expired in that disastrous campaign. He had acted for some time as a 
kddi at Basra, and was the person who introduced the custom of chanting the Koran.— [Nujum, M a Arif.) 

(6) See vol. II. page 515. According to the baron de Hammer, Nah4r Dm Tausia died A. H. 103 (A. D. 
721-2).—( Literaturgeschichte der Araber , vol. II. page 500.) 

(7) See vol. I. page 631, and replace Sulaim, the incorrect reading of Soyhti’s Shawdhid, by Sulaim&n, which 
is that of our MSS. and of the Kitdb al-Aghdni. 

(8) The true reading of the last words in this verse is doubtful. 

(9) Literally : And were struggled for by him who wished to open and him who wished to shut. 

(10) Literally: The cord was twirled by a twister. 

(11) The text and the meaning of these two verses is uncertain. 
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(12) Literally: He milked its fore-teats. 

(13) According to Ibn Duraid, in his Kitdb al-IshtikAk, this poet, whose name is written com- 

O’ 

posed satires on Jarir (see vol. I. page 294). De Hammer states that he attacked the poet al-Farazdak also 
and that his names were KassAm Ibn Khabiya.—( Literaturgeschichte, vol. II. page 341.) 

(14) The verb U*~s> is the masculine of the duel; to make it agree with the words generosity and manli¬ 
ness, which, in Arabic, are of the feminine gender, it should be written 

(15) The life of the poet al-Bohtori will be found in this volume. 

(16) The verb mazak, whence the name of MuzaikiyA is derived, signifies to tear in pieces. 

(17) For the history of MuzaikiyA see M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai, etc., tome I, page 83 e< seq. 

(18) His life will be found in the fourth volume. 

(19) This is an oversight of the author: he probably spoke of the dispersion of the Azdites in the rough copy 
of his work and suppressed that account afterwards, but forgot to strike out the present passage. 

(20) These names signify, in Arabic, possessor, son of the hearer of good news. 


MIHYAR AD-DAILAMI. 


Abu ’1-Hasan Mihyar Ibn Mirzawaih, a native of Dailam and secretary for the 
Persian language, gained high reputation as a poet. He had been a fire-worshipper 
but afterwards adopted the Moslim faith. It is said that he made his profession 
of Islamism to the sharif ar-Rida, Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad al-Musawi (1), who 
was his professor and under whom he made his poetical studies. He had al¬ 
ready composed a number of kasidas on the same model and rhythm as those 
of his master. My professor (Izz ad-Din ) Ibn al-Alhir al-Jazari [see vol. II. p. 288) 
states, in his Annals, that Mihyar’s conversion to the true faith took place in the 
year 394 (A. D. 1003-4), and that al-Kasim Ibn Burhan said to him: “Mihyar! 
“ by becoming a musulman you have ( merely ) passed from one corner of hell to 
“another.”—“How so?” said Mihyar. Al-Kasim replied Because you were 
‘ ‘ formerly a fire-worshipper and now you revile the companions of our blessed 
“ Prophet in your verses (2).” As a poet he "Surpassed all his contemporaries by 
the copiousness of his style. The collection of his poetical works is so ample that 
it fills four volumes. In his poetry he displayed great delicacy of thought and a 
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remarkable loftiness of mind. The h&fis Abu Bakr al-Khatib ( vol. 1. p. 75) 
speaks of him in his History of Baghdad and commends him highly: “ I used to 
“ see him,” says he, “ go regularly, every Friday, to the great mosque called JdmS 
“ ’ l-Mansftr ,”—this was in Baghdad,—“and there students read his collected 
“ poetical works under his direction; but I had no opportunity of hearing his les- 
“ sons.”—Abu ’1-Hasan al-Bakharzi [vol. II. page 323) mentions him in the 
Dumya-tal-Kasr and speaks of him in these terms: “As a poet he well fulfilled 
‘ * the sacred rites which excellence requires; from beneath each of his words was 
“ displayed a maiden [thought), — and there was not in any of his kasidas a single 
“ verse on which critics, in pronouncing judgement, might say : If it been so and 
“ sol 0, that it had been so and sol The human heart was the mould in which 
“ his verses were cast, and time, harmful as it is, was incapable of harming them.” 
He then gives some pieces composed by him and some verses extracted from his 
kastdas. Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Bassam (3) speaks of him with high commendation 
in the Dakhira or Treasure, (a work ) treating of the noble qualities by which the 
people of the (Spanish) peninsula were distinguished; he gives also some specimens 
of his poetry and metrical compositions. One of Mihyar’s best-known kastdas is 
that which begins thus: 


May a persisting rain-cloud, whose waters bear the sand even into people’s dwellings, refresh 
and reanimate with its contents the abode which my mistress occupied at Rakmatain (4). How 
can I renew my intercourse with Omm Malik, now that the places in which we reside are 
separated by {the country of) Zarud (5) and its two mountains? My heart, though far from 
her, sees her with the eye of desire and is happy; but who will enable my eyes to see her in 
reality? How pure, good God! and yet how troubled is our mutual love! how far is she from 
me every morning and yet how near (6)! When my eyes are saddened {by her absence ), I 
am consoled by images and likenesses (seen in my dreams and) which augment the love I bear 
her. I embrace each pliant branch, as if it was her waist, and I sip from the mouth of the 
wine-cup, as if it was her lips. (1 cannot forget) the day in which that charming gazelle ap¬ 
peared to me; she was standing on a sand-hill and looked dismayed, like a doe which had lost 
its fawn in the desert, and was alarmed to the heart’s core through dread of being bereaved 
[for ever. In that state,) its eyes acquire more beauty and the inflections of its neck more 
grace. The resemblance was so great that my sight, O Omm Malik, doubted not of your being 
that gazelle. If you were not like her in the cheeks and in the forehead, you resembled her in 
[the graceful turn of) your neck; nay more! its eyes were yours. 0 women! you who con¬ 
demn the fondness shown for the abode of a person dearly beloved, { for a spot which is so) 
difficult to reach by the random efforts even of our wishes, leave the lover to [his attachment for 
the land of) Najd, the sole occupation of his heart. Were even Najd a valley, that heart would 
never go beyond it. Suppose you hinder him from seeing the beloved with his eyes, can you 
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hinder his heart from longing to possess her? 0 for the night I passed at Zat el-Atbel ( the 
tamarisk grove), when her image came (to visit me in a dream) and rendered that night so 
short! O, how dear that remembrance! O how dear! Fear (of discovery,) treading in the 
foot-steps of love, approached (7) me in all its terrors; may God not diminish the length of 
their road! They had nearly gone astray, in the darkness of the night, but they were directed 
(towards us) by the brilliant lustre of the beloved’s teeth. 

A well-known pieces of his is the following : 

The heavy rain-cloud, driven forward by the south wind, appeared in the morning and wa¬ 
tered thee copiously, abode of Umama; and my heart remained at the sand-hill, in the reserved 
grounds of the tribe. Turn, (my friend!) towards those grounds and say to my heart: “ Fare- 
“ well! ” Then pursue your journey and relate a wondrous tale; say that a heart went away 
and left the body standing up. Say to neighbours who dwell at al-Ghada: “ How sweet would 
“ be the life one leads at al-Ghada, were it to endure! A year has passed without the lover’s 
“ having forgotten you; yet a lover’s passion ceases, once he has passed a year. Loaden the 
“ zephyr with the sweet perfumes you exhale, before it receives its load from the shift and the 
“ tkumdma (8), and send your images to visit me in my dreams, if you mean to permit my eye- 
“ lids to taste of sleep.” 

These verses are taken from a long kastda which contains many fine passages; 
but I shall confine myself to this extract for the sake of brevity. One of his pieces 
remarkable for the delicacy of its ideas is the kastda in which are found the fol¬ 
lowing verses : 

I passed a sleepless night; does she who enjoys repose at Sala (9) possess a heart capable 
of pitying those who sleep not? I implore you, by our mutual affection, you whom I love 
as my son! for you are dearer to me than the son of my father (10); shed tears through 
aftliction; for my eyes, when I ask them to pour forth ( istabraztuha ) tears, refuse to obey. 
Though weeping be difficult for one who is unscathed (by sorrow), yet I have never asked you 
to do what was not difficult. 

The same poet is the author of this fine passage on contentedness : 

You blame the miser who is sparing of his wealth; why not be more parsimonious than he 
by sparing your self-respect? Disgrace not your hand by asking; life itself is of too little value 
to be asked for. I wrap myself up in the skirts of my contentedness, and pass the night thus 
covered and envelopped. Notwithstanding my poverty, I appear before my enemies in such 
attire as denotes a man of wealth and thus make them think that I am rich. AY hen a man passes 
his nights in sighing, and all his hopes prove vain, let him count only on himself. 

One of his kastdas contains an original thought which is thus expressed : 

W hen your foes see you, their souls fly from them with aflright. One would think their 
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souls were aware of your presence sooner than their eyes. When you meet a hostile squadron 
and wish to disperse it, you have only to declare aloud your name and surname. 

The diwdn [or collected works ) of this poet is so well known that we need not 
lengthen our article by the insertion of other fine passages. There is, however, 
in one of his kasidas, a verse which pleases me so much that I shall give it here : 

The travellers who have just set out, and from whom you are now separated, have left behind 
them hearts which shall ever refuse to admit of consolation for their loss. 

Mihyardied on Sunday, the 5th of the latter Jumada,428 (26th March, A.D. 1037), 
in the same year as the celebrated physician, the rdis Ibn Sina (Avicena, see vol. I. 
p. 444). I read, however, in a book of annals, that his death took place in the year 
426; but the first date is the true one. Al-Bakharzi speaks of his son, Abft T-Ha- 
san, in the Dumya tal-Kasr , and states him to be the author of the kasida which 
rhymes in h (^-) and in which is found this verse : 

O zephyr which breathest from Kazima! (11) seldom didst thou excite weeping or 
affliction. 

But this poem, which is of considerable length, is well known to have been com¬ 
posed by Mihyar himself. 1 know not what made al-Bakharzi fall into this mistake. 
—and must be pronounced Mihydr and Marzawaih. They are both 

persian names and their signification is unknown to me. 


(1) The life of Muhammad ar-Rida is given in this volume, page 118. 

(2) Mihydr had probably embraced the Shiite doctrine with the intention of pleasing his patron, who was 
descended from Ali. 

(3) See vol. II, page 304, and the Journal Asiatique for Feb.-March, 1861. 

(4) Ar-Rakmatain was the name of a place situated on the border of a glen in the Arabian desert, on the 
road leading to Basra.—( Mardsid .) In the text of this verse we must read 

(5) Zarud is the name of a place on the road leading to Mekka.— (Mardsid.) 

(6) The poet says she was near him because he saw her in his dreams. 

(7) Read .■.ti-t-A—The text of this piece is corrupt and the translation often conjectural. 

(8) The shih is the plant called by botanists artemisia odoratissima or absinthium. The thumdma (pani- 
cum) is a sort of grass. Both those plants are common in the dry soils of Arabia and north Africa. 

(9) Sala was the name of a place near Medina.— (Mardsid.) 

(10) The son of my father, that is: myself. 

(11) Kdzima, a well-known place on the road leading from Basra to Mekka. 
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NAFli, THE MAWLA OF IBN OMAR. 


Abu Abd Allah Nafe (1), the mawla (or freedman ) of lbn Omar (vol. 1. p. 567), 
was a native of Dailam. He ( was taken prisoner and ) came into the possession of 
lbn Omar in one of the latter’s campaigns. As a Tdbi he held the first rank, and, 
as a traditionist, he had for teachers his patron ( lbn Omar), and Abu Said al-Khudri 
(vol. II. p. 208). Traditions were delivered on his authority (by his disciples) az- 
Zuhri (see page 3 of this vol.), Aiyub as-Sakhtiani (vol. II. p. 588) and Malik lbn 
Anas (vol. II. p. 545). He had a high reputation as an exact traditionist and ranked 
among those trustworthy narrators whose accounts were eagerly listened to, care¬ 
fully collected and taken as rules of conduct. The greater part of the Traditions 
delivered by lbn Omar repose on the authority of Nafe’s statements. Malik said : 
“ When I heard Nafe deliver a Tradition on the authority of lbn Omar, I had not the 
“ least wish of hearing the same Tradition from any one else.” A saying current 
among the learned in the science of Traditions is : A relation made by as-Shdfl on 
the authority of Mdlik, and by him on the authority of NdfS, and by him on the autho¬ 
rity of lbn Omar, (such a series) is really the golden chain; so exalted is the 
merit of each of these narrators. The shaikh Abu lshak as-Shirazi (vol. 1. p. 9) 
relates the following anecdote in that chapter of his Muhaddab which treats of 
marriage feats and scrambling for sweetmeats; he gives it in the words of Nafe 
himself: “ I was walking with Abd Allah lbn Omar, and he heard the sound 
“ of a shepherd’s pipe. On this, he stopped his ears with his fingers and went off 
“ the high-road. Every now and then, he would say to me: ‘ Do you hear it still, 
“ ‘ Nafe?’ and when I at length answered that I did not, he removed his fingers 
‘ ‘ from his ears and returned to the high-road. He then said to me : ‘ It was thus 
“ * I saw the Prophet act (on a similar occasion).” This tradition presents a diffi¬ 
culty which gave rise to a discussion among the doctors of the law; it is this: 
“ Why did lbn Omar stop his ears so as not to hear the sound of the pipe and yet, 
“ instead of ordering his client Nafe to do the same, he authorised him to listen, 
“ in as much as he asked him, every moment, if the sound had ceased or not?” 
The solution given of this difficulty was that Nafe, being at that time a mere boy, 
vol. in. 66 
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and not responsable (for a breach of the law), it was not necessary to forbid him to 
listen. This answer gave rise to another question, namely: “ It is perfectly certain 
‘ ‘ that a declaration made by a boy is not receivable (in law ); why then did Ibn 
“ Omar put his trust in Nafe’s declaration touching the cessation of the sound?” 
This Tradition, as handed down to us, serves to strengthen the argument of those who 
assert that traditional information delivered by a boy is receivable. This matter 
formed the subject of a famous controversy, an account of which would be mispla¬ 
ced here. Numerous anecdotes are told concerning Nafe. He died in the year 
117 (A. D. 735-6); or, according to some, in the year 120. 


(l) His father’s name is not well ascertained; it was either Hormuz or Kdtis. —(An-Naw&wi, in his Tahdib.) 


NAF t, THE KORAN-READER. 


Abu Ruwaim Nafe, the son of Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Nuaim and a mawla of 
Jawana Ibn Shaub as-Shijai, was a native of Medina and one of the seven principal 
Koran-readers. He was the irn&m (1) of the people of Medina; they conformed to 
his manner of reading and adopted the readings he preferred. He belonged to the 
third class (or generation) after the Companions (of Muhammad) and filled the office 
oimuhtasib (vol. I. p. 375). His humour was facetious (2) and his complexion 
dark, extremely dark. Ibn Abi Uwais stated as follows: “Malik (vol. 11. p. 545) 
“ told me that he read (the Koran ) under Nafe’s tuition.” Al-Asmai (vol. II. p. 123) 
relates that Nafe said to him : “ 1 drew my origin from (o family of) Ispahan.” It 
is thus that al-Asmai’s statement is reproduced by Abu Noaiin (vol. I. p. 74) in the 
History of Ispahan. He (NdfS) had read (the Koran ) under the direction of Abu 
Maimuna, a mawla of Omm Salama, one of the Prophet’s wives. He had two pu¬ 
pils who transmitted to posterity his method of Koran-reading; one of them was Warsh 
(see page 434 of this vol.) and the other Kumbul (vol. 11. p. 21). We have already 
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mentioned them both under the letter ain (3). Nafe died at Medina in the year 
169 (A. D. 785-6). This event has been placed under the year 159 and other 
dates, but the first mentioned is the true one. There are doubts about his surname 
whether it was Abu ’1-Hasan, or Abu Abd Allah, or Abd ar-Rahman, or Abu Noaim 
— The word ( jawana ) served originally to designate a little, short man; it 

was afterwards employed as a proper name for men, whether they were short or not. 
The Jawana here spoken of was a confederate ally of Hamza, the son of Abd al- 
Muttalib, or, by another account, of al-Abbas, the son of Abd al-Muttalib. A third 
statement represents him as a confederate of the Hashimide family. — The word 
(shadb ) was employed primitively to express the idea of death. — 

(Shijdi) signifies belonging to the tribe of Shija, which is a branch of the Banu Aamir 
Ibn Laith. As-Samani ( vol. II. p. 156) has neglected mentioning this patronymic 
{in his Ansab). 

(!) The word im&m designates the person who presides at the public prayer; but, in the present case, it 
appears to signify oracle, a person whose opinions were of the highest authority. See the Annals of Abd ’1- 
Feda, vol. II, page 58. 

(2) The true reading is a-a; see Abd’1-Feda’s Annals, vol. II, p. 58, and Tabakdt al-Korrd,MS. oithe 

Bibliothique imp&riale, ancien fonds, No. 642, fol. 25 verso. We read there AjlcJ 

“ He (N’ife) was full of gaiety and good humour.” 

(3) The author is here mistaken: the article to which he alludes (vol. II. page 21) contains a short passage 
on Kunbul, but does not make any mention of Warsh. 


AL-MUTARRIZI, THE PH1LOLOGER. 


Abu ’1-Fath Nasir Ibn Abi ’1-Makarim Abd as-Saiyid Ibn Ali al-Mutarrizi was a 
native of Khowarezm, a legist of the sect (or school) of Abu Hanifa (see page 555 of 
this vol.), a grammarian and a philologer. He possessed a perfect knowledge of 
grammar, philology, poetry and all the branches of literature. He studied in his 
native town under his father and Abu ’l-Muwaiyad al-Muwaffak Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Makki (, a native of Mekka and) the (ablest) preacher in Khowarezm. 
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He had, besides, other preceptors. Traditions were taught to him by a number of 
masters, one of whom was Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Saad at-T&jir 
(the merchant). He gained a perfect acquaintance with that science, became a 
head-man among the Motazelites (1) and preached openly the doctrines of that sect. 
In the secondary points of Moslim law, he followed the system of Abu Hanifa. 
He expressed his thoughts with elegance and displayed great talent as a jurisconsult. 
We owe to him a number of instructive works such as the Commentary on the 
Stations (Makamat) of al-Hariri, a treatise which, notwithstanding its concision, 
affords all the information that can be desired. In his Kilab al-Mughrib (the fur¬ 
nisher of curious information ) he treats of the strange and uncommon terms em¬ 
ployed in the language of the jurisconsults. This work is for the Hanefites what 
the work of al-Azhari (see page 48 of this vol.) is for the Shafites. In it the author 
shewed that he was not unequal to his task, having assembled there every informa¬ 
tion that could be wished for. His Mdrib (exact indicator) was intended as a com¬ 
mentary on the Mughrib; it is a large work, but rarely to be found. He drew up also 
a philological treatise entitled the lktind (sufficiency ), and made an abridgment of the 
same work. His other productions were an abridgment of the lsl&h al-Mantik(2), the 
Misbdh (flambeau) treating of grammar, the well-known Mukaddima (introduction) to 
the study of grammar, etc. Students derived great profit from his oral instruction and 
from his works. In the year 601 (A. D. 1204-5) he entered Baghdad, as a Mekka 
pilgrim and, as he held the opinions of the Motazelites, he had frequent controversies 
with the doctors of that city. He gave there lessons in philology and acquired a great 
reputation, extended fame and wide renown. He composed some poetry, such as 
the following verses, in which assonances are introduced with great art (3) : 

(Be is) a fire-box of beneficence, the abundant sparks of which never fail, and a laurel of the 
hills possessing noble qualities which are never blighted. Precious is the pearl of his glory, 
copious the flow of his gifts. 

In another piece he says: 

I should blush to acquire fame were I only to be considered as a frequenter of damsels and 
an amateur of songs. 

He said also : 

Fortune was blind to my just rights, and that was really as bad as if az-Zarka simulated 
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blindness (4). If yon refuse to acknowledge my merit, its voice is sufficiently loud to advertise 
those who have ears to hear. 

He composed a great deal of poetry and in it he made frequent use of assonances. 
His birth took place in Khowarezm, in the month of Rajab, 538 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 
1144); so he was really, as has been remarked, the successor of az-Zamakhshari, 
who died in that year and in the same place {see page 327 of this vol.). Al- 
Mutarrizi died on Tuesday, the 21st of the first Jumada, 610 (8th Oct. A. D. 
1213 ), in Khowarezm. More than three hundred elegies, some in Arabic and 
some in Persian, were composed on his death.— Mutarrizi means a person who 
embroiders stuffs and ornaments them with stripes. I do not know whether this sur¬ 
name was given to him because he himself was an embroiderer or because one of 
his ancestors had practised that art.—His professor, al-Muwaffak Ibn Ahmad, the 
preacher above-mentioned, died in Khowarezm on the 11th of Safar, 568 (2nd Oc¬ 
tober A. D. 1172). 


(1) The Motazelites endeavoured to conciliate faith with reason, religion with philosophy. 

(2) The Isldh al-Mantik (corrector of discourse) is a philological work composed by Ibn as-Sikkit, a cele¬ 
brated grammarian whose life will be found among the Ydkubs. 

(3) Those assonances disappear, of course, in the translation. 

(4) This must refer to Zarka al-Yem4rna ( the blue-eyed maid of al-Yemdma), who was celebrated for her 
piercing sight and of whom many fables are related. See the Essai, etc., of M. Caussin de Perceval, tom. I, 
p. 100. 


AL-AZIZ AL-OBAIDI. 


Abu ’1-Mansur Nizar al-Obaidi {the Fdlimide), entitled al-Aziz billah {august by 
the grace of God), was the son of al-Moizz, son of al-Mansur, son of al-Kaim, son of 
al-Mahdi, and sovereign of Egypt and Maghrib. We have already spoken of his 
father (p. 377 of this vol.), his ancestors, his son and his grandchildren. He was 
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publicly declared successor to the throne on Thursday, the 4-th of the latter 
Rabi, 365 (11th Dec. A, D. 975), and he assumed the supreme authority on the 
death of his father, which event took place on Friday, the 11th of the same month. 
A different date has been given, as we have remarked in the article on al-Moizz. 
When al-Moizz breathed his last, his death was kept secret, till his son, al-Aziz, was 
proclaimed khalif. The new sovereign was generous, brave and inclined to forgi¬ 
veness, even with the power of punishing. His conduct towards Iftikin at-Turki 
(i vol. II. p. 483), the mamluk of Moizz ad-Dawla, is well known : when he got him 
into his power, he pardoned him and, though the war he had to wage against him 
costa heavy sum, he abstained from chastising him. As we have already given a 
short account of Iftikin’s proceedings in the life of Adud ad-Dawla Ibn Buwaih, we 
need not repeat it here. The anecdote [as we have said,) is well known and proves 
the mildness and clemency of al-Aziz. The emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi ( p . 87 
of this vol.) states, in his History, that al-Aziz was he who founded the jdmS ( great 
mosque) situated near the gate of Cairo called Bab al-Futuh. The foundations were 
dug and the building was commenced in the month of Ramadan, 380 (Nov.-Dec., 
A. D. 990). Farther on, he says: “ The Kasr al-Bahr [thepalace on the river-side ), 
“ an edifice the like of which had never been raised either in the East or in the 
“ West, was built at Cairo in his reign, as also the Kasr ad-Dahab [the golden 
“ palace), the great mosque in [the cemetery of) al-Karafa and the castles [or palaces) 
“ at Ain Shams (1). He had reddish hair, his eyes were large and dark blue, his 
“ shoulders broad. Kind in disposition and condescending, he disliked to shed 
“ blood. Being a good judge of horses and falcons, he was passionately found 
“ of the chase and particularly of lion-hunting; he was, besides, a connaisseur in 
“ jewellery and furniture; to this we may add that he was a man of talent, and 
“ skilled in literature.”—Abu Mansur ath-Thaalibi (vol. 11. p. 129) mentions him 
in the Yalima and gives a piece of verse which he composed on a day of public fes¬ 
tivity in which he had put all his family into mourning on account of the death of 
one his children. Here is the passage : 

We, the descendants of al-Mustafa ( the chosen one, Muhammad,) undergo afflictions which 
none among us can survive except those who are able to master their grief. Strange that we, 
of all mankind, must suffer from misfortune! the first of our family bad his trials and so also 
has the last 1 The people here before us are all rejoicing at their festival; but festivals, for us, 
are days of mourning. 
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Here, the same author introduces a long paragraph after which he adds these 
words: “ 1 heard the shaikh Abu ’t-Taiyib relate as follows: ‘The Merwanide 
“ ‘ (Omaiyide ) who reigned in Spain received from Nizar, the sovereign of Egypt, 
“ ‘ an insulting and satirical letter to which he replied in these terms : You satirize 
“ ‘ us because you have heard of us; had we ever heard of you, we should make you 
“ ‘ a reply.’ Nizar felt the severity of this retort and abstained from answering.” 
Abu ’I-Hasan ar-Rauhi says, in his work entitled Tuhfa taz-Zurafd fi, Tarikh il- 
Khulafd (gift for the ingenious , being a history of the Khalifs) (2), that this corres¬ 
pondence passed between al-Aziz and al-Hakim al-Mustansir, the son of Abd ar- 
Rahman an-Nasir and Merwanide sovereign of Spain. According to him, al-Mus- 
tansir was the author of the insulting letter and al-Aziz replied to it in the terms 
above mentioned; God knows bestl In our article on al-Mahdi, Nizar’s grand¬ 
father [vol. II. p. 77) we have spoken of the genealogy which this family gave for 
theirs and of the attacks directed against it. The great majority of those who are 
versed in that branch of study do not consider this genealogy to be true, and we 
have related, in the life of Ibn Tabataba (vol. II. p. 47), the conversation which 
passed, on the subject, between that sharif and al-Moizz, the father of al-Aziz. The 
belief in its falsity spread among the public and was generally adopted. Al-Aziz, 
in the commencement of his reign, went up into the pulpit, one friday (to pro¬ 
nounce the usual Khotba or invocation), and found in it a leaf of paper on which 
were inscribed these lines : 

We have heard a doubtful genealogy proclaimed from the pulpit of the mosque; if what jou 
say be true, name your ancestors up to the fifth degree. II you wish to prove your assertion, 
give us, for your genealogy, one which may be as certain as that of at-Tai. If not, leave your 
pedigree in the shade and enter with us into the great family which includes all mankind. 
The most ambitious vainly desire to have a genealogy like that of the sons of Hashim (the 
Abbasides). 

The author of these verses said : Give us, for your genealogy, etc., because the 
occurrence took place in the reign of at-Tai lillah, the khalif of Raghdad. Another 
day, al-Aziz mounted into the pulpit and found there a piece of paper on which was 
written: 

We have borne with oppression and with tyranny, but not with infidelity nor folly. If you 
have the gift of knowing what is hidden, tell us the name of hint who wrote this note. 
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He who composed these lines was led to do so because they ( the Fdtimide sove¬ 
reigns) pretended to possess the knowledge of every thing hidden from man; the 
anecdotes told of them, on this subject, are well known. Abu ’r-Rakamak Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad al-Antaki [vol. 1. p. 116) composed, in praise of al-Aziz, a kasida 
of which the eulogistic part is remarkably well turned. The kingdom of this sove¬ 
reign surpassed in extent that of his father; [his generals) conquered for him Emessa, 
Hamat, Aleppo, Shaizar and, in the month of Muharram, 382 (March-April, A. D. 
992), the khotba was pronounced for him, at Mosul, by Abu Duwad Muhammad 
Ibn al-Musaiyab al-Okaili, the brother of al-Mukallad Ibn al-Musaiyab [p. 415 of 
this vol.) and the sovereign of that city and its territory. The name of al-Aziz was 
there inscribed on the coinage and the standards; the khotba was said for him [even) 
in Yemen. He continued to enjoy his greatness till the year 386 ; having then set 
out for Syria, he was taken ill at Bilbais, in one of the last ten days of the month of 
Kajab (August, A. D. 996). His indisposition sometimes augmented and sometimes 
diminished; on Sunday, the 25th of Ramadan, he got on horseback, at Bilbais, and 
rode to the bath, from which he proceeded to the lodgings occupied by the ustad 
Abu ’1-Futuh Barjawan (vol. I. p. 253), the same who was the keeper of his treasury 
at al-Kasr (the citadel of Cairo). He stopped there and, on the next morning, 
Monday, he felt his sufferings increase, and their violence continued till Tuesday 
morning. His disorder was the stone accompanied with pains in the bowels. He 
then sent for the kadi, Muhammad Ibn an-Noman (3) and Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
Ibn Ammar the Ketamian, surnaraed Amin ad-Dawla ( the warden of the empire). 
This officer was the first native of Maghrib who bore an honorary title (4). He was 
the shaikh and commander of the Ketamian troops. Al-Aziz, having recommended 
to the care of these officers the interests of his son al-Hakim (p. 449 of this vol.), 
sent for the latter and conversed with him on the same subject. Though his illness 
continued to increase, he remained in the bath and, on quitting it, he expired. 
This took place on Tuesday, the 28th of Ramadan, 386 (14th Oct. A. D. 996), in 
the interval between the two after-noon prayers. Such is the account given by al- 
Musabbihi. According to the author of the history of Kairawan, the physician pre¬ 
scribed to al-Aziz a potion, to be taken on entering into the hath, but it was wrongly 
made up and the prince died on drinking it. His death was not kept secret, even for 
single hour, and his son, al-Hakim, was immediately established in his place. On 
the morning of Wednesday, when the inhabitants of Cairo heard of this event, they 
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went forth from the city to meet the new sovereign. He made his entry with stan¬ 
dards and banners waving before him, whilst the umbrella [of slate) was borne over 
his head by Raidan as-Saklabi, the same who is mentioned in our article on Bar- 
jawan. El-Hakim entered the Kasr a little before sunset, preceded by a litter in 
which was borne the body of his father and out of which the two feet of the corpse 
protruded. When the litter was taken into the Kasr, the body was washed by the 
kddi Ibn an-Noman and then buried in a chamber of the Kasr, near the tomb of 
al-Moizz, the father of the deceased. The interment took place towards nightfull. 
On Thursday morning, the last of the month, perfect order reigned every where and 
proclamations were made throughout the country to the effect that no new charges 
or obligations should be imposed upon the people, that their lives and fortunes 
were under the protection of God and that whoever attempted to deprive them of 
either, might be lawfully slain and his property given up to pillage. The birth of 
al-Aziz took place on Thursday, the 14th of Muharram, 344 (11th May, A. D. 995), 
at al-Mahdiya, in the province of Ifrikiya. Al-Fargliani (vol. I. p. 155) slates, in 
his lesser historical work, that al-Aziz billah was born on the eve of Sunday, the 
11th of Muharram of that year. Al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi relates as follows : “In 
“ a conversation which I had with al-Hakim, we happened to speak of the death of 
“ al-Aziz, on which he said to me : ‘0 Mukhtar! my father sent for me before he 
“ ‘ breathed his last, and I found him with nothing on his body but rags and ban- 
“ ‘ dages. I kissed him, and he pressed me to his bosom, exclaiming: ‘How I 
“ * grieve for thee, beloved of my heart 1’ and tears flowed from his eyes. He 
“ ‘ then said : ‘Go, my master! and play, fori am very well.’ I obeyed and began 
“ ‘ to amuse myself with such sports as are usual with boys, and soon after, God 
“ * took him to himself. Barjawan then hastened to me and, seeing me on the top 
“ ‘ of a sycamore tree, he exclaimed: Come down, my boy! may God protect you 
“ ‘ and us all! ’ When I descended, he placed on my head the turban adorned 
“ ‘ with jewels, kissed the ground before me and said: ‘ Hail to the Commander 
“ ‘ of the faithful, with the mercy of God and His blessing!’ He then led me out 
“ ‘ in that attire and shewed me to the people, who all kissed the ground before me 
“ ‘ and saluted me with the title 6f khalif!” The history of al-Aziz offers abun¬ 
dance of matter, but we aim at concision. 

(1) The ruins ol Atn Shams ( Heliopolis) lie at half a day's journey N. E. of Cairo. 
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(2) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 

(3) Muhammad Ibn an-Nomdn -was born at KairawAn, A. H. 345 (A. D. 956), and was taken to Cairo by 
his father, who accompanied al-Moizz to Egypt. Al-Aziz appointed him chief cddi of all Egypt, of Mekka 
and Medina and of the military colonies (jund) in Syria. He chose him also to preside at the public prayer, 
and nominated him director of the mint and intendant of weights and measures. Ibn an-Nomdn filled those 
offices during fourteen years and died on the fourth of Safar A. H. 389 (January, A. D. 999). Many mem¬ 
bers of his family occupied high judicial situations.— {Hist, of the Kddis of Cairo, MS. of the Bibl. imp., 
n® 691. This manuscrit was written for the use of the author and bears his corrections.) 

(4) This is an error: Bolukkin the Ziride received from al-Moizz, the father of al-Azlz, the title of Saif 
ad-Dawla [sword of the empire). 


NASR AL-KHUBZARUZZI. 


Abu ’1-Kasim Nasr Ibn Ahmad Ibn Nasr Ibn Mamun, generally known by the 
surname of Khubzaruzzi ( the rice-bread, baker), was a native of Basra. This dis¬ 
tinguished poet had never received any education and could neither read nor write. 
Re baked rice-bread in a shop situated at the Mirbad of Basra, and he used to recite 
[there] verses of his own composition, all of them amatory. People crowded about 
him for the pleasure of hearing his poems and admiring the talent of one whose state 
was so humble. The poet Abu l’-Husain Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, 
surnamed Ibn Lenkek al-Basri, (1) was then in the highest reputation, and yet he 
often visited Nasr’s shop for the purpose of hearing him, and took such an interest 
in him that he made a collection ( diwan ) of his poetical works. Nasr had already 
been to Baghdad and resided there a long time. The Khatib ( vol. I. p. 75) speaks 
of him in his historical work and informs us that people went to read (and study) 
this diwan under the author’s tuition and that several pieces of verse were learned 
from him and given as his by al-Moafa Ibn Zakariya al-Jariri (see p. 374 of this vol.), 
Ahmad Ibn Mansur Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hatim an-Nushari and a number of others 
whose names he mentions. Ath-Thaalibi (vol. II. p. 129) speaks of him in the 
Yaitma and cites a number of pieces composed by him, such as the following : 

My two friends! did you ever see or hear of any one more generous than a sovereign who 
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went to visit his slave! (Yet ’(was thus my beloved) came, without having promised, and said 
to me: I esteem you too much to let your heart remain in suspense, awaiting the fulfilment of 
a promise. Then, between me and her, the star of union revolved in the sphere of happy 
omen and felicity; now, it presided over the kissing of the narcissus of the eye (2), and then, 
over the biting of the apple of the cheek. 

Has not the love I bear you caused me sufficient pain without your beginning to sport (with 
my feelings) and to laugh? Your mockery is more galling to me than what I have already 
suffered! I should not care being sent to hell, were it not for the taunts (jii) of Malik (the 
angel who guards it ). 

Many were those who, though absent, kept their promises towards us; but there were some 
who, though present, disdained (to fulfil their engagements) . They turned away and then 
turned towards (us) ; they shewed an inclination for us, and then repelled us; they first acted 
as friends and then as foes. But blame them not for transgressing (against us); did they not 
transgress, they would have no reason to ask pardon. 

Here is-another of his pieces : 

A friend begins by visiting another, either to drink wine (with him) or to hear the lute 
touched ( s ) by a female musician. Then he visits his friend, either to confide to him 
his sorrows or to complain of the rigours of Fortune. 

In another piece he says: 

How much have I suffered from thy saying this and that; from thy wavering promises and 
long delays. A week passes over and a month, whilst I expect thee, morning and evening. If I 
miss obtaining kind treatment from you, I shall act with exemplary patience. Love increases 
by regular gradation, but thus also does it disappear. Take care! think not thyself safe from 
the vicissitudes of Fortune; she attacks the powerful and leaves them abased. Methinks I 
see the beauty of thy face receive from (approaching) wrinkles the order to depart (3), and that, 
in thy fickleness, thou exchangcst light for darkness; a very bad exchange I (People, then, on seeing 
thy figure , would never) think it had once been as slender as a wand and (that thy swelling 
forms had been like) rounded sand-hills. When that happens, he whom thou hast not favoured 
will rejoice in thy misfortune, but he who obtained thy favours will still be for thee a friend. 

By the same : 

I looked at the moon and the face of my beloved; and, to my sight, they seemed two moons. 
Such was my embarrassment that I could not distinguish the human moon from the moon 
of night. Were it not for the two cheeks which I kissed and the blackness of the hair which 
charmed me, I should have taken the moon for the beloved and the beloved for the moon. 
But one sometimes disappears and the other remains always (with us) ; and what disappears 
cannot be compared to what remains. 
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Ahmad Ibn Mansur an-Nushari states that al-Khubzaruzzi recited to him the fol¬ 
lowing lines, as being of his own composition : 

The beloved passed the night with me as a boon compagnon; ebriety had tinged her cheeks 
and, when the morning appeared, languor (4) began to tinge her eyes. My eyes then lent their 
sleep to hers and obtained, in return, the pleasure of gazing on her charms. Thanks be to 
fortune; how well it favours me (in my plans) against her! 

The Khatib states, in his history of Baghdad, that Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn 
Muhammad al-Akfani of Basra made the following relation : “ 1 went out, one holyday 
“ vacation, with my uncle Abu Abd Allah al-Akfani the poet, and we had with us 
“ Abu ’1-Husain Ibn Lenkek, Abu Abd Allah al-Mufajja and Abu ’1-Hasan as-Sabbak. 
“ I, though a boy, accompanied them. They walked on till they came to the place 
“ where Nasr al-Khubzaruzzi was and found him making bread for a set [of people 
“ who were waiting). We sat down in his [shop], wished him a happy holyday and 
“ asked him how he was getting on. He had just lighted some dry palm-leaves 
“ under the oven and had put on so much fuel that [my companions ) were inconve- 
“ nienced by the smoke. As we found the smoke to augment, we all rose up(fo 
“ depart ), on which Nasr said to Ibn Lenkek : ‘When shall I see you again? Abu 
“ ’l-Husain!’ The other replied: ‘When my clothes are soiled.’ He had put on 
“ that day new clothes, as white and as clean as could possibly be, because he wished 
“ to appear well dressed during the festival. We then went to the street of the Bani 
“ Samura and, when we reached the house of Ahmad Ibn al-Muthanna, Ibn Lenkek 
“ sat down there and said: ‘My friends 1 the station we made at Nasr’s cannot fail 
“ ‘ offering him a subject on which he will have something to say ; I wish to anti- 
“ * cipate him; bring me an inkhorn.’ He then wrote these lines : 

“ I have in my heart so great a love for Nasr that I surpass therein all my companions. 
“ When we went to him, he fumigated us, in guise of incense, with dry leaves which tinged 
‘ ‘ our clothes with smoke. I rose in haste, thinking he meant, by that, to drive us away; and 
“ he said: ‘When shall I see you again? Abu ’l-Husain!’ to which I answered: ‘ When my 
“ ‘ clothes are soiled.” 

“ These lines he sent to Nasr, who immediately dictated an answer to them. 
“ We read his reply, which was expressed in these terms : 

•‘On Abu ’l-Husain I bestowed my sincerest love, and he mocked me with sweet words. 
“ When he came, his clothes were as (tv kite as) the hair of old age, but (with me ,) they 
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“ became dark like the hair of a youth. I thought that, when he sat down with me, he was 
“ going to a wedding, and I therefore generously perfumed his garments, saying: ‘When shall 
“ ‘ I see you again? Abu T-Husain!’ He replied: ‘When my clothes are soiled.’ If the 
“ dislike of dirtiness (5) be meritorious, why did the Legatee receive the surname of dusty - 
"face (6) ?” 

The Rhalidites, Abu Bakr Muhammad and Abu Othman Said (vol. II. p. 337), 
relate, in the work called al-Hadaya wa ’t-Tuhaf (offerings and gifts), that al- 
Khubzaruzzi sent to Ibn Yazdad, the governor of Basra, a signet-stone and, with it, 
the following note : 

Were many times the double of what I sent you laid at your feel, it would make as little 
appearance as the presents offered by Balkis (the queen of Saba) to Solomon. But I do it only 
to try you: if you are pleased with it, we shall know evidently that you are pleased with me. 

Mentioning one thing brings on another: I found in the same work an amusing 
anecdote which I am induced to insert here. There was at Ispahan a man remar¬ 
kable for his wealth, his munificence and the nobleness of his character. Iiis 
name was Simalc Ibn an-Noman. A female musician of that city, whose name was 
Omm Amr and who was distinguished for her talent and her merit, inspired him 
with a violent passion; and his infatuation for her became so great that he bestowed 
on her a number of farms and sent her a mule loaded with the deeds by which he 
transferred to her these estates. This gave rise to much talk among the public and 
excited great astonishment. There was then in Ispahan a man of heavy apprehension 
and remarkable for dulness, who was in love with another female musician. When 
he heard of what had passed, he imagined, through his ignorance and his feeble 
intelligence, that Simak had merely given to Omm Amr a quantity of [parchment) 
skins with nothing written on them and that presents of such a kind were always 
well received and had a great effect on the person to whom they were sent. He 
therefore purchased enough of skins to load two mules, so that his gift might be 
doubly as great as Simak's, and sent them to her he loved. When she received 
them and learned what it meant, she was filled with anger against her admirer and 
wrote him a severe letter in which she declared that she would never speak to him 
again. In this missive she inserted the following lines which she had got a poet to 
compose for her: 

The person who revolts against you will never submit to you again. I declare that your 
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wish to gain my affection shall always be vain. You have brought disgrace on the whole class 
of lovers by the vileness of your act. Tell me! who would be capable of sending skins to his 
mistress except you? I suppose that, in doing so, you meant to imitate SimSk. But he sent 
to Omm Amr farms with their title-deeds, and you sent me things which stunk as if you had 
made use of them to wipe your mouth. Why should I consent to have you near me ? blockhead 
that you are! I have no wish to see you except I were to cut up those skins (into straps and 
wear them out) upon your shoulders. 

I transcribe here another anecdote which I found in the same work: Al-Labbadi 
the poet set out from one of the towns of Adarbaijan for another. He was mounted 
on an excellent colt belonging to himself. A great sterility had prevailed in the 
country during that year. On the road, he met with a young man, riding on an ass. 
Let us give the remainder of the story in al-Labbadi’s own words: “ 1 found that he 
had received a good education and could recite poems; he was, besides, light-hearted, 
prompt at repartee and skilled in argument. We travelled together the rest of the 
day and, in the evening, we arrived at a khan ( caravamerail) situated on the road. 
I asked from the master of it if he could give us anything to eat, and he declared 
that he had nothing remaining in his establishment. I talked with him for some time 
and cajoled him so well that he at length brought me two cakes of bread, one of which 
I reserved for myself, and the other I gave to my fellow-traveller. The uneasiness 
1 felt for my colt, lest it should pass the. night without feeding, was greater than 
what 1 felt for myself; so I asked the master of the khan if he had any barley. He 
replied that he had not a single grain. 1 told him to go and look for some and that I 
should pay him for his trouble. He went out and, after remaining a long time 
absent, he returned and informed me that he had discovered two makk&k’s ( quarts ) 
of it, but that the owner had sworn, under the penalty of divorcing his wife, that he 
would not let them go for less than a hundred dirhems (fifty shillings). On this I 
said: * ‘ Since there is an oath made to divorce, discussion is useless; here are fifty 
“ dirhems; go and bring me one makMk.” He did so, and 1 gave it to my colt, 
after which, I resumed my conversation with the young man, whose ass was standing 
[in the court), with nothing to eat. My companion remained some time with 
downcast eyes and then said: “Listen, may God favour you! to some verses which 
“ have just come to my mind. “ Let us have them,” said I, and he recited as 
“ follows: 

My verses, Sir! are much inferior to yours, for my poetic talent does not come up even to 
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your skill in prose. In what I have recited, I merely displayed before you what was, in reality, 
a single drop compared to your ocean. You conversed with me familiarly, raised my spirits 
and treated me kindly; you paid attention to my state before thinking of your own. I now 
wish to ask a favour which, if you grant it, will render me your encomiast and your grateful 
servant for ever: I have partaken of your hospitality; let my ass share in that of your colt. 

I laughed and excused myself for having neglected the animal; so, I purchased 
for it the other malekdk, at the price of fifty dirhems.”—But, after all, we have 
digressed from our subject. The anecdotes and stories related of Nasr are very 
numerous. He died, A. H. 317 (A. D. 929-30), but this date is suspicious, for 
the Khatib states, in his History, that Ahmad Ibn Mansur an Nushari, the same of 
whom we have already spoken, learned from him ( some pieces of verse) in the year 325. 
—The word druzzi, forming the latter part of the surname Khubzaruzzi, varies in 
its pronunciation, because it comes from a root which has six different forms, na¬ 
mely: uruzz (rice), aruzz, urz, uruz , ruzz and runz. Nasr received this surname 
because he practised the trade of a rice-bread baker, as we have already stated towards 
the commencement of this notice. — Lenkek is a Persian word and the diminutive 
of the adjective lenk (lame). The Persians form their diminutives by adding the 
letter k to the end of the word. — Mirbad is the name of a well-known public place 
in Basra. The word itself signified any place where camels and other animals are 
shut up, but it became a proper name, applied to the place in Basra. 


(1) Ath-Tba&libi, in his Yattma, gives some passages from Ibn Lenkek’s poems and praises the author 
highly for his talent. He informs us that Ibn Lenkek was considered as the most accomplished literary 
scholar of Basra. 

(2) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxxvt. 

(3) For obvious reasons I give the signification of wrinkles to the word 3L The expression ar-raWa! 
ar-rahila! means: get ready to start! 

(4) I read, with one of the MSS. ^ . For the signification of this word see De Sacy’s Hariri, p. OpV, 

1 . 20 . 

(5) The true reading is jjIsJl,, 

(6) According to the Shiites, Muhammad appointed Ali Ibn Abi Talib to be his successor; whence they 
gave to the latter the surname of al-Wasl [the legatee ). Abi Turdb (the father of dust , dusty face ) was the 
nickname by which Muhammad designated Ali on account of his piety and frequent prostrations. 
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NASR AN-NUMAIRI 

Abu ’1-Murhaf Nasr, a celebrated blind poet, was the son of Mansur Ibn al-Hasan 
Ibn Jaushan Ibn Mansur Ibn Humaid Ibn Ithal Ibn Wazar Ibn Attaf Ibn Bishr Ibn 
Jandal Ibn Obaid ar-Rai Ibn Hussain Ibn Moawia Ibn Jandal Ibn Katan Ibn Rabia 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith Ibn Numair Ibn Aamir Ibn Sasa Ibn Moawia Ibn Bakr 
Ibn Hawazin Ibn Mansur Ibn Ikrimalbn Khasafa Ibn Kais Ailan Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar 
Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan. When a boy, he went ( from ar-Rakka ) to Baghdad and 
there he continued to reside up to the day of his death. He learned the Koran by 
heart, studied the system of jurisprudence drawn up by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal ( vol. I. 
p. 44) and heard traditions delivered by the kddi Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Baki al-Ansari, Abu T-Barakat Abd al-Wahhab Ibn al-Mubarak al-Anmati (1), 
Abu’l-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Nasir (2) and other masters. His literary studies were 
made under Abu Mansur al-Jawaliki [p. 498 of this vol.). He ( composed and ) recited 
poems in which he eulogized the khalifs, the vizirs and the grandees; he taught 
traditions and lead a life of devotion and self-mortification. His poetry, of which 
there exists a collection, has all a good tendency. The k&tib Imad ad-din [p. 300 of 
this vol.) cites some of his verses in the Kharida and assigns to him the genealogy 
which we have given above. “ It was from his lips,” said he, “ that I learned it.” 
The Obaid ar-Rai (3) who is mentioned in that list was the celebrated poet whose 
diwdn we possess and who waged such a war of satires against Jarir (vol. I. p. 294). 
Abu Murhaf (Nasr) los his sight from the small-pox, at the age of fourteen years. 
Imad ad-din cites the following extract from one of his poems : 

Think you that, after our union, now dissolved, we shall ever meet again, and that I shall no 
longer have to apprehend the fearful vicissitudes of Fortune? ( Think you) that, after our 
mutual estrangement, (the aspect of) our camping-spots and pasture-grounds in Najd wilt 
again assuage (my grief ) ? I well remember the time, now past and gone, when we were all 
closely united at Atman al-Alamain! I have been unable to suppress the flow of my tears; 
tears obey not the (lover’s) will when he suffers from passionate desire. My heart impels me 
towards (the beloved) Khansa, but, between us, a vast extent (of desert) intervenes. Of things 
which I dread, that which my heart fears the most is the sight of the lightning when it flashes 
over the land of Najd (4). Long separation from my friends has loaded me with a burden 
which I am unable to support. 
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His poetry as remarkable for delicacy of thought and elegance of style. When *2 
Baghdad he remained exclusively attached to Ann ad-din Y&bya Ibn Hubaira, a 
vizir whose life we shall gifs, and composed poems in his praise. He was born ail 
ar-Balkika, on Tuesday evening, She 113th of the latten* Jamada, 5011 (29th Jan. A. B„ 
11108); *he died at Baghdad on Tuesday, the 28th of She latter RaM, 588 (13th May, 
A. JD„ 111192), and was interred (outside) the gate called Bab Harb .—Numairi is a 
patronymic referring to the Numair Ibn Aamir whose name is mentioned towards the 
beginning of this article. The other names are sufficiently known {to dispense us 
from indicating their orthography). 


(1) The hdfiz Abfl ’l-Barakit Abd a'-V/ahh&b al-Anm&ti was a native of Baghdad. He died in the month 
of Mnharram, 538 {July-August, A. Do 1443}. 

(I) The hdfiz Abd ’Wadi Muhammad Ibn Nisir as-Sal4mi, an inhabitant of Bagdad and one of the greatest 
traditionists of Mk, died in the month of Sbaab&n, 550 (Oct. A. D. 4455). 

(3) For this poet see deSacy’s Anthologie grammatical, pages 434, 458. 

(4) This perhaps means: because it draws my attention towards that country and awakens painful recol¬ 
lections,, 


IM KALAKIS. 

AM ’1-IFutuh PJasr Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Makhluf Ibn Ali Ibn Abd al.-Kawi Ibn 
Kalakis aI=L,akhinnii al-Azhari al-Eskanderani (an Arab of the tribe of Lakhm p a descen¬ 
dant of dl-Azhar and a native of Alessandria), bore the title off al-Kadi 1-Aazz (the 
worshipful kadi) and was noted as a poet. la than aril, he displayed great ability, 
talent and geniras. He had so little beard that his face was quite bare and, for that 
reason, verses were composed against Mm, which I abstain from mentioning on 
account of their indelicacy. He was a constant companion of the shaikh Abu Tahir 
as-Silafi (mb L p. 86) and profited greatly by his intercourse with that eminent 
M/fe. The collection off his poetical works contains some pieces in which he makes 
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brilliant eulogiuras of his friend, Abu Tahir who, on his side, spoke of him fre¬ 
quently in the highest terms and emulated with him in the career of mutual praise. 
Ibn Kalakis went to pay his court to al-Kadi ’l-Fadil Abd ar-Rahim ( vol . II. p. ill), 
taking with him a kasida in which the name of that vizir was introduced so as to 
form the rhyme of one of the verses. The piece is of the highest beauty and begins 
thus (1): 

What harm would it do that gazelle {nymph, maiden ), were she not to leave {us), and were 
{she to hear) one wounded {lover) condole with another? ( What harm) to one whose society 
is a paradise, were she not to see him whom she rejected suffering from {torments like those of) 
hell? As long as I courted her, {that slender waist, like to) a pliant branch in a garden, en¬ 
feebled my body {by the passion it inspired me), so that I became (a mere breath, like) 
the zephyr {of that garden). She, with the beauty-spot {rakim) on her cheek, slumbers, 
neglectful of {her) sleepless (lover) ; but sleep was always most suitable for those who had 
RaMm (2). Why should a gazelle {maiden) not remain {saram) (with us) ? Have I not 
heard ( grammarians say,) as (an example of) relation: “ The gazelle of the desert (sarim) (3). 
How often did a censor continue (her reproaches) as long as night endured; a being (bahima) 
with whom I passed in conviviality many a gloomy ( bahim) night! I allowed her to anger me 
uncontrolled, for a man should be mild when angered by his fellow-creature. I said to her, 
when she passed all bounds and whilst my heart was in grievous torture: “Excuse a heart 
which, through an effect of love, wanders, like a poet, in every valley (4). How often (did I 
long for) that wine of which her mouth was the cup and of which the smell could not suffice 
me but the taste! I tried to absorb it from her lips and said: “This is really the liquor of 
Paradise (5) 1 ’’ She opened her month, in smiling, and disclosed (teeth like) the white flowers 
of the hill, or like pearls ranged on a necklace; or (as if) she had received with approbation 
the (poem now) received by al-Fadil Abd ar-Rahim. 

Ibn Kalakis frequently removed from one country to another and, alluding to his 
fondness for travelling, he used to say: 

Men are numerous (fj^j^\), but I am destined to keep company with sailors only and 
with camel-drivers. 

Towards the close of his life, he went to the city of Aden, in Yemen, and sung 
the praises of Abu ’1-Faraj Yasir, the son of Abu ’n-Nada Bilal Ibn Jarir al-Muham- 
madi and vizir to Muhammad and Abu ’s-Saud, the sons of Amran Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn ad-Dai Saba Ibn Abi ’s-Saud Ibn Zuraia Ibn al-Abbas al-Yami, sovereigns of that 
country (6). He was generously treated by Yasir and, having obtained from him 
gifts sufficiently ample to make him a rich man, he took ship and departed. The 
vessel was wrecked on the island of an-Namfis, near Dahlak, and every thing he had 
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with him went to the bottom. This occurred on Friday, the 5th of Zu ’1-Kaada, 563 
(Uth August, A. D. 1168). He returned to liis patron in a state of nudity and re¬ 
cited to him the poem which begins thus: 

When we departed, generosity called us back, and we returned to thy residence; returning 
{from evil ways) is highly meritorious. 

This is an excellent kasida, as that single verse is sufficient to prove. He then re¬ 
cited to him another poem in which he spoke of his shipwreck; it begins by these 
lines : 


Travel, if you wish to acquire real worth; it is by travelling that the crescent becomes a full- 
moon. Water, whilst it runs, acquires good qualities; when it settles, it becomes corrupt. It 
is by removing ( from their place ) that precious pearls pass from the sea to the necks {of the 
fair). You who relate the history of YSsir, without knowing by experience his real merit! read, 
if you know how, in the nobleness of his visage, the {open) volume of expectations {fulfilled). 
Kiss the fingers of his right hand and say: “ Hail to thee who art an ocean {of generosity))" 
But I mistake, God pardon me! in comparing him to the ocean; he enriched me and it re¬ 
duced me to indigence. I have found that the one always flows, and that the other {flows and) 
ebbs. 

It is a long kasida and displays all the excellence of the author’s talent. The idea 
in the second verse is borrowed from an expression employed by Badia az-Zaman, 
the author of the makdmdt; who inserted it in the beginning of an epistle of which 
we have spoken in his life ( vol. I. p. 113) and in which he says: “ When water has 
“ long remained at rest, its noxious qualities appear.” The idea of the third verse 
is borrowed from a piece composed by Surr Durr (vol. II. p. 321), in which the au¬ 
thor says: 

Let your stirrups rattle across the deserts, and leave to maidens the shelter of their curtains. 
Those who always remain at home are like the inhabitants of the tomb. Did not pearls quit 
their dwelling-place, they had never mounted from the sea to the necks {of the fair). 

The following verses, composed by him on a black slave-girl, offer a very original 
idea: 


I know a ncgress who is really {worth) a white; near her, the {white) camphor is jealous of 
the {black) musk. She is like the pupil of the eye: people think it black, but it is all (pure) 
light. 

The good (pieces composed by) Ibn Kalakis are very numerous. He was born in 
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the frontier-city of Alexandria, on Wednesday, the 4-th of the latter Rabi, 532 (20th 
Dec. A. D. 1137), and died at Aidab on the 3rd of Shauwal, 567 (29th May, A. D. 
1172). In the month of Shaaban, 563 (May-June, A. D. 1168), he arrived in Sicily 
and, two years later, he visited Yemen. When in Sicily, he got acquainted with a 
chief [kdid] named Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn al-Hajar (7), by whom he was generously treated 
and for whom he composed a very good work entitled: Az-Zahr al-Bdsim fi aus&f 
AM ’l-Kdsim (the smiling flower, treating of the qualities of Abd ’l-Kdsim). When 
he left Sicily, with the intention of returning to Egypt, the winter season had set in 
and the winds drove his ship back to that island. He then wrote to Abu ’1-Kasim a 
letter in which he said: 

The winter weather hindered me from arriving at my native place with the ambassador. The 
winds, which drove me back, came just as I should have wished, although I did not desire 
them. The ass sometimes stumbles, but that is often through the will of him who hired it out. 

There was then in Sicily an ambassador sent there by the sovereign of Egypt. 
When he took ship to return, Ibn Kalakis accompanied him, and they were driven 
back by a storm to the place they sailed from. Ibn Kalakis then composed the verses 
here mentioned. The katib Imad ad-Din mentions, in his kharida, under the article 
entitled Ibn Kalakis, the treatise of which we have spoken above, and gives there 
some good extracts from that poet’s works.— Kaldkis is the pluriel of kolkds ( colocasia ), 
a word of which the meaning is well known.— Aiddb is a small town situated on the 
(western ) shore of the sea of Jidda ( the Red sea). The vessels of Egypt sail from 
thence for Hijaz [with the travellers who arrive at Aiddb) by the road of Kus. The 
passage across the sea generally takes a ( day an a) night. From Jidda (or Judda) to 
Mekka there is one day’s journey. At Jidda is still to be seen the tomb of Eve, our 
first mother, which is an object of pilgrimage.—Yasir was put to death by Shams ad- 
Dawlat Turan Shah [vol. 1. p. 284) when that prince invaded Yemen (8). 


(1) These verses are so intricate in their construction, so full of verbal quibbles and obscure allusions, that 
it is hardly possible to make them perfectly intelligible in another language. 

(2) According to some commentators, the Raktm of the Koran is the name given to the dog of the Seven 
Sleepers. See Koran , sdrat 18, verse 8. 

(3) It is very possible that the translator has missed the meaning of this verse. 

(4) Kordn , siiral 26, verse 225. 

(5) Literally: Zernzem and al-Hatim; that is, the sacred well and the enclosure of the Temple, at Mekka. 
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(6) That is, of Aden and its territory. 

(7) This shows that, in Sicily, under William II, the third Norman king, some Moslim chiefs still held a 
high position. 

(8) In the year 569 (A. D. 1173-4), when Shams ad-Dawlat Turin Shih took the city of Aden, the viiir 
Yisir was the governor of the place. The historians who speak of this event make no mention of the two 
princes in whose name he governed. 


DIA AD-DIN IBN AL-ATHIR. 


Abu ’1-Fath Nasr Allah Ibn Abi ’1-Karam Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Karim Ibn Abd al-Wahid as-Shaibani, generally known by the surname of Ibn 
al-Athir al-Jazari and the title of Dia ’d-Din (the light of religion ), was born at 
Jazira ’t-lbn Omar (1) and passed there his early yotith. In the month of Rajab, 
579 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 1183) he accompanied his father to Mosul and there he made 
his studies. Having then mastered the sciences ( connected with law and religion ), 
learned by heart the Koran, picked up a great quantity of traditions concerning the 
Prophet and acquired a fair knowledge of grammar, philology and rhetoric, he 
learned also such a number of poems that he said, towards the beginning of his work 
entitled Al-Washi ’l-Markim (the flowered silken tissue ): “I learned by heart an 
“ immense quantity of ancient and modern poetry, but, afterwards, I limited my 
“ studies to the poems of the two members of the tribe of Tai, Habib Ibn Aus,” 
—he means Abu Tammam ( vol . 1. p. 348),—“and Abu Obada al-Bohtori (2), as 
“ also to those composed by Abu ’t-Taiyib al-Mutanabbi [vol. I. p. 102). I com- 
“ mitted to memory all the poetical work sof these three authors and often stu- 
“ died them through during a number of years, till I obtained the faculty of ex- 
‘ ‘ pressing correctly my ideas and succeeded in acquiring such habits of application 
“ as became for me a ( second ) nature.” My sole motive in giving this passage is to 
shew how essential it is fora scribe who is engaged to draw up epistles (official dis¬ 
patches) that he should closely apply to the decomposing of poetry (info prose) and 
make that practise the main basis of his art. Dla ad-Din, having thus obtained pos¬ 
session of all the qualifications (requisite for a secretary of st afe), proceeded to the court 
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of Salah ad-Din ( Saladin ), in the month of the first Rabi, 587 (April, A. D. 
1191) and, in the month of the latter Jumada of the same year (June-July,) he was 
attached to the service of that sultan by al-Kadi T-Fadil [vol. II. p. 111). He con¬ 
tinued with Salah ad-Din till the month of Shauwal of that year (Oct.-Nov.), when 
al-Malik al-Afdal Nur ad-Din Ali [vol. II. p. 353), the son of Salah ad-Din, asked 
permission from his father to take him ( Did ad-din ) into his service. The sultan 
gave the latter his choice of remaining where he was or of passing into the service 
.of the prince, and told him, at the same time, that the pension (mdldm) already 
granted to him should be [in each case regularly) continued. Dia ad-Din decided on 
going with al-Afdal, who was then a young man, and was appointed by that prince 
to the post of vizir. Under such a patron, his circumstances became greatly im¬ 
proved. Al-Malik al-Afdal, having obtained for himself the kingdom of Damascus, 
on the death of his father, Salah ad-Din, chose Dia ad-Din for his grand-vizir. All 
public affairs were then referred to the latter’s direction and, in every circumstance, 
the highest confidence w-as placed in his ability. When Damascus was taken from 
al-Afdal, that prince removed to Sarkhad, as we have already stated in his life, and, 
as Dia ad-Din had been on bad terms with the inhabitants of the former place, they 
now resolved on putting him to death; but the chamberlain, Mahasin Ibn Ajam, got 
him out of danger by locking him up a trunk and carrying him secretly out of the city. 
Dia ad-Din then went to join his master and afterwards accompanied him to Egypt, 
whither that prince had been called in order to act as the ndib (lieutenant ) of his nephew, 
al-Malik al-Mansur. We have spoken of these events in our article on al-Afdal, and 
that dispenses us from repeating our account of them here. Al-Malik al-Aadil having 
proceeded to Egypt [see vol. II. p. 354), took that country from his nephew al-Afdal, 
who received in exchange the government of as-Sharkiya [Irdk and Mesopotamia) and 
set out for that province. Dia ad-Din did not follow in the train of attendants, be¬ 
cause he was afraid of being assassinated by a band of fellows whe were waiting for 
him. He afterwards succeeded in leaving the city under a disguise, and he has 
given an account of his evasion in a long letter the text of which may be found in the 
work ( diwdn ) which contains his epistolary correspondance. He staid away for some 
time from his master al-Malik al-Afdal and did not return to his service till that prince 
had established his authority in Sumaisat. He then remained with him till the 
month of Zu'1-Kaada, 607 (April-May, A. D. 1211), when he passed into the ser¬ 
vice of al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi [vol. II. p. 443), sovereign of Aleppo and al-Afdal’s 
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brother. Soon after, he left his new master, in a moment of anger, and returned 
to Mosul, but, being unable to make his way there, be proceeded to Arbela, where 
he was equally unsuccessful. From that he went to Sinjar and then, again, to 
Mosul. Having decided on fixing his residence there, he got employed by the gover¬ 
nor of that city as a writer of dispatches. This prince, whose names were Nasr ad- 
Din Mahmud, and who was the son of al-Malik al-Kahir Izz ad-Din Masud, the 
son of Nur ad-Din Arslan Shah ( vol . I. p. 174), had then for atdbek ( guardian ) 
the emir Abu T-Fadail an-Nuri. This took place in the year 618 (A. D. 1221). I 
went more than ten times from Arbela to Mosul, where Dia ad-Din was residing, 
and tried to get introduced to him; because I knew that he had been the intimate 
friend of my father and I wished to study something under his tuition. I did not, 
however, succeed in my project. I subsequently left as-Sharkiya and went to Syria, 
where I resided about ten years, and then proceeded to Egypt. Dia ad-Din was still 
living at that time. I afterwards received at Cairo the news of his death. He 
composed a number of works which prove the eminence of his talent. That which 
bears the title of Al-Malhal as-Sdir ft dddb al-Kdlib wash-Shdir (the Current Proverb , 
treating of the literary information requisite for prose-writers and poets ) forms two 
volumes and attests the great abilities of the author. In it, he enters into full 
details and omits nothing which a writer of epistles should know. When he 
finished it, he read it in public, and allowed it to be written down under his dic¬ 
tation. A copy of it having reached Baghdad, the jurisconsult Izz ad-Din, who 
was also a man of letters, undertook to criticise it, to refute the author and to 
point out his errors. The names of this doctor were Abu Hamid Abd al-IIamid 
Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Abi ’1-Hadid al-Madaini. He 
collected his strictures into a volume to which he gave the title of Al-Falak ad-Ddir 
ala ’l-Mathal as-Sdir (the Revolving Sphere, directed against the Current Proverb). 
When the work was finished, he sent it to his brother, Muwaffak ad-Din Abu T- 
Maali Ahmad,—called also al-Kasim,—and received from him a written answer 
containing these lines: 

Sir! you have made on the Current Proverb (a book called) the Revolving Sphere. It is 
really a revolving sphere which will render your name as well known as a current proverb. 

Izz ad-Din [the author of that refutation ) was born at al-Madain on Saturday, the 
1st of Zu T-Hijja, 586 (30th December, A. D. 1190), and died at Baghdad in the year 
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655 (A. D. 1257). His brother, Muwaffak ad-Din, died at Baghdad in 656 (A. D. 
1258), very soon after the taking of that city by the Tartars. Both of them were 
jurisconsults, men of letters and of talent. They left some good poetry. Muwaffak 
ad-Din was born in the latter Jumada (May-3une,) or, according to another 
statement, in the first Rabi (Feb.-March), A. H. 590 (A. D. 1194), at al-Madain. 
—(Did ad-Din , the subjet of this notice ,) is the author of the book entitled Al-Washi 
’1-MarMm fi hall al-Manzdm (the flowered silken tissue, treating of (the advantage 
resulting from) the decomposing of poetry (into prose). This treatise, though concise, 
is very fine and instructive. He composed also the Kitdb al-Ma&ni ’l-Mukhtarda ( the 
book of original ideas), in which he treats of the art of prose composition. This is 
also an excellent work. Another production of his is a selection of poems from the 
works of Abu Tammam, Abu Obada T-Bohtori, Dik al-Jinn [vol. II. p. 133) and Abu 
’t-Taiyib al-Mutanabbi. It forms one large volume and may be learned by heart 
with great advantage [to the student). Abu '1-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi (vol. II. 
p. 556) says, in his ( biographical ) History of Arbela: “ I found the following verses 
inscribed, in the hand-writipg of Dia ad-Din, at the end of the book which contains 
his selection (of poetry): 

Employ this treasure really precious; for it is a selection made by a man of prudence 
and of judgment, to whom all elegancies of style were obedient and who took, at an early age, 
the right road to poetry. ” 

He left also a diwdn of epistles, filling a number of volumes, and out of which a 
choice of letters has been made, forming one volume. An epistle, which he addressed 
to his sovereign, after having made a journey in the rainy season and during an in¬ 
tense cold, announces to him that the writer had left his service and contains the 
following passage: “ The rain-cloud pitched its tent over the (land) and let its skirts 
“ fall down upon it; making every halting-place detestable and changing every 
“ hill into a pond. It trenched the soil with furrows, and converted every (valley-) 
“ side into the bank of a river. Methought it wished to rival in copiousness with 
“ the bountiful hand of our sovereign and to excel it in the persistance of the tor- 
“ rents which it poured forth. But your humble servant prays God to pardon him 
“ for making a comparaison so totally devoid of appropriateness; he well knows the 
“ difference between that ( cloud) which fills the vallies with its waters and that (hand) 
“ which over-whelms the assembly with its beneficence. ’ The plant producing 
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" flowers which the (ardent heals of) summer may cause to disappear, or fruit which 
“ is consumed by autumn, must not be compared to a prince (whose hand) pro- 
“ duces riches sufficient to second (^j^>) his generous intentions and enables the 
“ flocks to graze during spring and summer in a fertile pasture-ground. Then 
“ [your servant) pursued his journey, suffering from the land and its mud, from 
“ the sky and its rain. It [the sky) was [like thy hand) liberal to excess; it con- 
* * tinued its donations unremittingly till it fatigued [those who received them ); it 
“ was so prodigal that its bounty became irksome; and your humble servant now 
“ dreads the glittering of swords much less that the flashes of the lighning. Dur- 
“ ing the fall of these showers, he continued battling [against them), and suffered 
“ affliction from the intensity of their chillness. Receive my salutationl” When 
my friend Husam ad-Din Isa T-Hajiri [vol. 11. p. 434) heard the passage in which 
the writer speaks of suffering affliction from the intensity of cold, he greatly ad¬ 
mired the thought and expressed it again in the following terms: 

How painfully cool the water of her lips! I shall complain of its poignancy (even) to those 
who blame me (for loving her). 

The person who casts his eyes on this verse may probably desire to know rest of the 
poem, and, as the piece is short, I think there will be no harm in giving it. Here 
it is: 


Between the sands of al-Jaza and the river of al-Akik dwells a person whose (charms) her 
lover can never forget. He gathered the plunder of the bee (honey) off the lips of (that maiden) 
whose motions are so graceful and whose teeth so bright. If her forehead were not a paradise, 
it would not have produced those charming curls (3). How painfully cool the water of her 
lips 1 I shall complain of its poignancy (even) to those who censure me. Strange that in (our 
mutual) love, she who is my friend should act towards me like an en%my! Let my life be the 
ransom of that gazelle whose slender waist works the same effect as the pliant lance (4). 

In our article on an-Nafis al-Kutrusi [vol. 1. p. 147) we have inserted a piece 
rhyming in k and containing a verse which offers a similar thought. It is this: 

O mouth of the beloved! thou didst consume my heart when I tasted of thy coolness. 

But the idea itself originated with Ibn at-Taawizi [p. 162 of this vol.), who said, 
in the well-known kastda which rhymes in n: 

A (liquor) cool and chill from her lips, lights up the ardour (of love), and her languishing 
eyes kindle desire. 
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One of Dia ad-Din’s dispatches, written in the name of his sovereign to the 
Grand Diwdn [ad-Diwdn al-Aziz, the court of the khalif of Baghdad), contains the 
following passage : “ His [the khalif’s) dynasty smiles sweetly, though it derives its 
“ name from al-Abbds [the frowner). It is the best dynasty which was ever pro- 
“ duced unto [the eye of) time, and thus also its subjects are the best people ever 
“ produced unto mortels. For its livery was chosen the colour of youth (5), which 
“ augured that the dynasty would never fall into decrepitude and that it would 
“ always continue to enjoy the purest gifts of Fortune, the never-fading love [of the 
“ people) and their unceasing affection. The thought here expressed for the first 
“ bme has- for its author the humble servant of the dynasty, one always devoted 
“ to its colours; never, till now, was it traced on paper by a pen, and never yet did 
“ it revolve with other original ideas in the human mind.”—I must, however, de¬ 
clare that Dia ad-Din was wrong in attributing to himself the discovery of this idea, 
for Ibn at-Taawizi had already expressed it in a poem rhyming in s and containing 
the praises of the imdm ( khalif ) an-Nasir li-Dxn Illah Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad. He 
recited it to that prince on the 1st of Zu '1-Kaada, 575 (29th March, A. D. 1180), 
the day of his instalment on the throne of the khalifate. It begins thus : 

{The wine) was carried round the company by a cup-bearer ( graceful and slender) as the 
pliant branch of the Arak tree. 

That part of it where the poet brings on the transition offers the passage to which 
we allude and which we give here: 

Alas! the day has brightened up my night (i. e. hoariness has rendered white my black 
hair) ; never again shall I enjoy the gloomy night of youth! A time came which changed the 
tint of my hair and interposed between me and joyful sports. The young girls, on seeing my 
white hair, turn away and say: “Black is best of raiments; why should it not have the prefe- 
“ rence, since it is the livery of the sons of al-Abbas?” 

Dia ad-Din certainly added to the idea, but it was Ibn at-Taawizi who opened the 
gate and cleared the way; so the other had no difficulty in following the road. A 
letter in which Dia ad-Din announces the defeat of the infidels [the crusaders?) 
contains the following description of those who were stripped (by the victors) : “ They 
“ were stripped and, in exchange for their garments, they obtained a raiment of 
“ blood. They appeared in the form of naked men, yet their attire was that of 
“ people who are dressed. How quickly was sewn for them scarlet clothing; and 
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“ yet it made no folds upon them and had no need of buttons! (6). They received 
“ not this dress till Islamism had put on the livery of victory always to endure. 
“ [Their dress) was woven by the cutting blades of lances, not by the skill of the 
“ artisan; and those who were to wear it had only to wait till the swords entered 
“ into the heads and the necks, and till the spear, straight as the letter alif, en- 
“ countered the coats of mail (7).’i The idea expressed in the beginning of the 
passage just mentioned is borrowed from this verse of al-Bohtori: 

They were stripped but the blood, shining on their bodies with a scarlet hue, made them 
appear as if they were clothed. 

Dia ad-Din has given a description of Egypt in a long epistle which contains a 
passage on the swelling of the Nile. The idea which he there enounces and the 
terms in which he expresses it are quite novel, having never occurred to any other 
person. Here is what he says: “ Sweet in its waters, like the gatherings of the bee; 
“ red in its face, so I knew it had slain sterility.” I have since discovered that this 
highly beautiful thought was borrowed from an Arab [of the desert) who composed a 
piece of verse which I here give : 

Pity a heart ever appalled by the lightnings of the cloud, as that cloud passes towards the 
mountain or over the valley. When its uncovered face appeared red through the murky night, 
(/ knew full well ) that it had murdered sleep. 

Dia ad-Din was quite right in taking this idea for himself; having employed it 
very skilfully in the passage before us. The same thought is found in a verse com¬ 
posed by Abd AllahIbn al-Motazz ( vol . II. p. 41) on a maiden who had sore eyes: 

People said: Her eyes complain (of what they suffer), and I replied: That ailment comes 
from having slain so many (lovers); their redness is the blood of her victims, and blood on the 
edge of a weapon is an excellent witness ( against one who is accused ). 

The epistles of Dia ad-Din abound in beauties. He used to contend with al-Kadi 
’1-Fadil in this species of composition: when the latter drew up an epistle, he 
indited another on the same subject. They kept up a correspondence, one with the 
other, and had frequent conferences [on literary matters). He had no great talent 
for poetry, and, a proof, I may cite the following verse : 

Three things give joy: a cup, a bowl and a goblet. When the wine-skin is pierced for them, 
it is pierced for (the dispelling of) care. 
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He often recited the following verses of Omara tal-Yamani: 

This heart {of mine ) was sufficiently enamoured to obey the call of those ( friends) who were 
setting out for a distant land, and not call {on me to detain it). It was certainly a false idea of 
mine to suppose that, after their departure, it would still remain within my,ribs. 

His productions abound in beauties, but we have spoken long enough on' the 
subject. Ibn al-Mustaufi mentions him, with high commendation, in the History 
of Arbela. “ He arrived at Arbela,” says this author, “in the month of the first 
“ Rabi, 611 (July-August, A. D. 1214). He was born in al-Jazira ( upper Mesopota- 
“ mia) in the mouth of Shaaban, 558 (July-August, A. D. 1163), and he died in one 
“ of the two months of Jumada, 637 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 1239-40) at Baghdad, whither 
* * he had been sent on a mission by the sovereign of Mosul. The funeral service 
“ was said over him the next morning, in the mosque of the citadel {JdtnS ’l-Kasr ) 
“ and he was buried near the mausoleum of Musa Ibn Jaafar ( see page 463 of 
“ this vol.), which monument is situated in the Kuraish cemetery, on the west bank 
“ (of the Tigris).” > Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn an-Najjar (vol. I. p. 11) states, 
in his History of Baghdad, that Dia ad-Din’s death took place on Monday, the 
29th of the latter Rabi (28th November), of the above mentioned year (1239); and this 
writer must have known the fact better than any other person, because he culti¬ 
vated specially this branch of knowledge (biography) and because he (Did ad-Din) died 
among them ( the inhabitants of Baghdad). We have already spoken of his two bro¬ 
thers Majd ad-Din Abu ’s-Saadat al-Mubarak (vol. II. p. 551), and Izz ad-Din Abu 
’1-Hasan Ali (vol. II. p. 288). All three were men of talent, merit and eminence, 
and each of them composed some instructive works. — Dia ad-Din had a son of 
great abilities, who wrote very well both in prose and in verse, and composed a 
number of works, such as compilations, etc. I met with one of these treaiises; the 
author had drawn it up for al-Malik al-Ashraf ( p. 486 of this vol.), the son of al- 
Malik al-Aadil Ibn Aiyub, and, in it, he displayed the highest talent. It contained 
a great quantity of pieces in prose and verse, composed by himself, and a number of 
his father’s epistles. He was born at Mosul in the month of Ramadan, 585 (Oct.- 
Nov. A. D. 1189), and he died there on Monday morning, the 8th of the first Ju¬ 
mada, 622 (18th May, A. D. 1225). His name was Muhammad and his title as- 
Sharaf (i. e. Sharaf ad-Din, nobleness of religion). 
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(1) See vol. II, pages 289, 553. 

(2) His life will be found, in this volume. 

(3) The translator has purposely avoided given the literal meaning of this verse. In all the piece he has 
substituted the feminine pronoun for the masculine. 

(1) The effect which the poet means is wounding the heart. 

(5) Black is the colour of youth, because, at that age, the hair is dark. 

(6) The true reading 

(7) Literally: till the stroke of the spear joined the letter alif to the Idm. The group lam-alif fif) is well 
known to Arabic students. Bu'tj[here the alif means a spear as straight as an alif, and the word Idm means: 
coats of mail. 


AY-NADR IBN SHUMAIL. 


Abu ’1-Kasan an-Nadr, the son of Shumail, the son of Kharasha, the son ofYazlcS, 
the son of Kulthum, the son of Abda, the son of Zuhair as-Sakb, the poet, the son of 
Orwa, the son of Halima, the son of Hujr, the son of Khuzai, the son’ of Mazin,*tlie 
son of Malik, the son of Amr, the son of Tamira, was surnamed at-Tamimi al-ffla- 
zani. This grammarian, who was a native of Basra, possessed extensive information 
ill various branches of knowledge. He was veracious and trustworthy (as a lradi~ 
tionist ), a perfect master of Arabic jurisprudence and poetry, well acquainted with {the 
accounts handed down' concerning) the battle-days of the ( ancient ) Arabs, and a relator 
of traditions ( respecting Muhammad ). He was one of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad’s pupils 
{vol. I. p. 493). Abu Obaida ( page 388 of this vol.) mentions him in the Kildb 
mathalib ahl il-Basra (treatise on the ignoble acts of the people of Basra) and relates as 
follows: “ An =Nadr Ibn Shumail, when at Basra, fell into straitened circumstances 
“ and left the'place, with the intention of going to Khorasan. The people of Basra, 
“ to the number of about three thousand persons, escorted him out of the city, and 
" not a man of them but was either a traditionist, or a grammarian, or a philologer, 
** or a prosodian, or a historian. When he reached the Mirbad [seep. 535 of this 
“ V&L), he sat down and said: 1 People of Basra! it is painful for me to quit you, 
“ ‘ and, by Allah! if I could have found there every day a handful (2) of potherbs, 
“ * I would non have left you.’ Not one of the assembly offered to provide him 
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“ with the pittance he required. Having arrived in Khorasan, he settled at Marw 
“ and acquired great wealth.”—In our article on Abd al-Wahhab al-Maliki ( vol. 11. 
p. 165) will be found a similar discourse, pronounced by that kddi on leaving 
Baghdad.—An-Nadr heard traditions from ( the lips of) Hicham Ibn Orwa (2), Ismail 
Ibn Abi Khalid (3), Hamid at-Tawil [vol. I. p. 176), Abd Allah Ibn Aun (4), Hicham 
Ibn Hassan (5) and other Tains (disciples of Muhammad’s companions ). Traditions 
were given on his authority by Yahya Ibn Main (6), Ali Ibn al-Madini (7) and other 
im&ms who had an opportunity of meeting him. He visited Naisapur more than 
once, resided there for some time and taught ( traditions ) to the inhabitants. Some 
curious stories and anecdotes are related of what passed between him and al-Mamun, 
the son of Harun ar-Rashid, to whose social parties, at Marw, he was frequently ad¬ 
mitted. Al-Hariri (vol. 11. p. 490) has inserted one of them in his Burra tal-Ghaw- 
was, where he says: “ Some people employ the expression : ( such a thing is) a plug 
“ ( sadad) to keep out poverty, but they make a mistake, because the correct pronun- 
‘‘ cialion is siddd. It is stated in the histories of ( celebrated ) grammarians, that an- 
“ Nadr Ibn Shumail gained eighty thousand dirhems (two thousand pounds sterling ) 
“ by teaching the right pronunciation of the word.”—He then'gives the anecdote and 
commences by an isnad (8) which reaches up to Muhammad Ibn Fadih al-Ahwazi 
who related as follows: “An-Nadr Ibn Shumail said to me: I used to attend al-Ma- 
“ mun’s conversation parlies and, one evening, I went there in a patched cloak. 
“ He [remarked this and ) said: ‘What is the meaning of such slovenliness? how 
“ ‘ dare you appear before the Commander of the faithful in so shabby a dress?’ 
“ I answered: ‘Commander of the faithful! ’ I am a feeble old man, and the heat 
“ in Marw is very great; so I wear this dress to keep myself cool!—‘Not so!’ replied 
“ the khalif, ‘ you are really a sloven-’ We then got up a conversation (9) in which 
“ he brought on the subject of women and said: Hushaim (10) informed me that 
“ Mujalid (11) had mentioned to him that as-Shabi (vol. II. p. 4) had told him that 
“ he heard Ibn Abbas (vol. 1. p. 89) relate as follows: The Apostle of God said: 
“ ‘ When a man marries a woman for her piety and beauty, that is a stopper (sdad) 
“ ‘ to keep out poverty.’ In relating this tradition, the khalif gave to the word 
“ sddd the pronunciation of sadad. On this I said: ‘Commander of the faithful! ’ 
“ Hushaim would have spoken truly, had he said: ‘ It was related to me by Auf 
“ ‘ Ibn Abi Jamila (12), on the authority of al-Hasan, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, 
“ ‘ that the Apostle of God had spoken thus: When a man marries a woman for her 
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“ ‘ piety and beauty, she is a stopper (sidadj to keep out poverty. Al-Mamun was then 
3 ‘ ‘ reclining ora a sofa, but, on hearing my words, he sat up and asked me why I 

“ 3 said siddd.’ E replied: ‘ Because saddd, in this tradition, is a fault.—‘ Do you 

“ 6 mean to say,’ said he, ‘that I have made the fault?’ 1 answered: ‘Ido not; but 

• ‘ s Hushaim made it, for he was a very incorrect speaker ( lahhdna ), and the Com- 
“ * mander of the faithful followed what he said.’ He then asked me what was the 
‘ ‘ difference between the two words, and I answered: Saddd means the good direction 
“ and the right road, in speaking of religion, but siddd means whatever suffices to 
“ support life, and every thing which serves as a stoppage to another,. ‘ Do the 
“ ‘ Arabs [of the desert ) know this distinction?’ said he. ‘ They do,'said I; * here, 
“ for instance, is a verse by al-Arji [vol. I. p. 267): 

“They allowed me to perish and what a man have they left to perish! (one tuho could have 
“ served them well) in a day of terror or in the defense (siddd) of a brefbh.” 

_ “On this al-Mamun exclaimed: "God’s curse on fellows who have no educa- 

“ 3 tionl’ He then remained with down-cast eyes, till at length he said: ‘What 

“ ‘ property ( mal ) do you possess?’ I replied: * 1 have, at Marw, a little piece of 
“ * land, and its feeble drainings ( produce ) I drink ( aiasabMha ) and sack up.’ 
“ ‘ Shall 1 add,’ said he, ‘to what you have.’ I answered : ‘Of that i stand 
s# ‘ greatly in meed.’ He then took a piece of paper and wrote on it I knew not what. 
“ Where he had done, he said: When you make use of the verb atraba [to cover 
“ with earth or with wealth), how do you say? I replied : Otribhu ( cover him 
“ with earth).* ‘Then’ said he, ‘ how do you designate the person so covered?’ L 
“ answered: ‘He is muixab.* ‘And,’ continued he, ‘if you made use of [the verb 

* ‘ derived from ) tin (clay) how would you say in the imperative? 1 To this I answered: 
“ iinhu ( lute or cement him).* ‘And* said he, ‘the person thus cemented, how 
“ * would yoiii designate him?’ I should employ ( the participle) matin. On this, 

‘ “ he said: ‘Better and better! page! earth him and cement him.’ He then recited 
“ the evening-prayer at the head of the assembly and, when he had finished, he 
“ said to his attendant: ‘Take (this letter) and conduct him to al-Fadl Ibn. Salt I 
“ s [vol. n.p.%% 2).’ When al=Fadl read the paper, he said to me: ‘Tell me, 
“ 4 Nadr! why has the Commander of the faithful ordered yon, fifty thousand 
“ ‘dirhems?’ II informed him of what had passed and disguised nothing. ‘Then,’ 
“ said he, ‘you reproyed the Commander of the faithfal for making a fault of pro- 
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“ ‘ nunciation.—‘Not so,’ said I, ‘the fault was made by Hushaim, who was noted 
“ ‘for his incorrect pronunciation, and the Commander of the faithful repeated his 
“ * saying exactly, so as is always practised with the sayings of legists and relators 
“ 1 of historical facts.’ Al-Fadl then ordered me thirty thousand dirhems, so that I 
“ gained eighty thousand by teaching the right pronunciation of a single syllable.” 
—The verse given as an example in the preceding recital was composed by Abd 
Allah, the son of Amr and the grand-son of [the Jchalif) Othman Ihn Affan. He 
was celebrated as a poet and had received the surname of al-Arji. Here is the piece 
to which it belongs: 

They have allowed me perish, and what a man have they left to perish ! ( one who could have 
served them well ) in a day of terror or in the defense of a breach! ( one so) firm in desperate 
conflicts when the lance of death was levelled at his throat! I am dragged every day through 
assembled multiRides; o God! what oppression and violence I undergo! (Now I am) as if I 
had never been the noblest pearl of their assemblies and as if I did not belong to the family of 
Amr. Perhaps the sovereign Lord, who hearkens to the prayers of his petitioners, may deliver 
me from bondage; then people shall know my gratitude; those who loved me I shall requite 
with honours, and those who hated me shall feel my indignation. 

The reason of his composing these verses was, that when Muhammad Ibn Hisham 
Ibn Ismail al-Makhzumi, [the khalifl Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik’s maternal uncle, 
was governor of Mekka, he cast al-Arji into prison; [meaning thus) to avenge the 
honour of his mother al-Jida, who belonged to the family of al-Harith Ibn Kab and 
on whom the poet had composed some amatory verses. It was not through love 
that al-Arji had done so, but merely to bring her son to shame. He remained in 
prison nine years and died there, after having been beaten with whips by al- 
Makhzumi’s order and paraded ignominiously through the market-places. He com¬ 
posed these verses when in prison. — But we have digressed from our subject, so, 
let us return to it, and complete our account of an-Nadr Ibn Shumail. Another 
anecdote concerning him is related by al-Hariri, in the Durra tal-Ghawwas, 
towards the beginning of the work; he says: ‘ ‘ Some people, when speaking to a 
“ sjck man, make use of the expression: May God remove (masah, your ail- 
“ mentl It is related that an-Nadr Ibn Shumail, being unwell, received visits of 
“ condolence from a number of people, and one of them, surnamed Abu Salih, 
“ addressed him in the above-mentioned terms. An-Nadr replied: ‘Do not say 
“ ‘ masah with a sin (***), but say massah with a sad ("=), which word signifies 
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“ ‘ to remove, to disperse. Have you not heard this verse of al-Aasha ( vol. I. 
p. 267): 

“ As often as the wine frothed in the (cup), the froth went off and disappeared (massah)‘i 

“The man answered: ‘ Sin may be sometimes employed instead of sdd, as lakes 
“ ‘ place in the words siral [road] and sakar (hell).’ To this an-Nadr replied : Then 
“ ‘ your name is Abd Salih (13).’ Another anecdote of a similar cast is related of 
“ a literary man who maintained, in the presence of the vizir Abu T-Hasan Ibn al- 
“ Furat (vol. II. p. 355) that it was allowable to substitute the sin for the sdd in 
“every case. On this, the vizir said to him: ‘In reading this verse (Koran, 
“ 1 surat 13, verse 23): The gardens of eternal abode, into which they shall enter , 
“ ‘ with those of their ancestors , wives and offspring who were virtuous ( salah ); do 
‘ ‘ ‘ you pronounce this word with a sdd or a sin?’ The man blushed with confusion 
‘ and uttered not a word.” End of al-Hariri’s remarks.—I may here state that the 
ablest philologers allow the substitution of sdd for sin in every word wherein the 
sin is followed by one of these four letters: id (i), khd (~), ghain (£) and kdf 
(<Jj). You may therefore say ssirdt for siral, ssakhkhara lakum for sakhkhara lakum, 
massghaba for masghaba, ssaikal for sailcal. Take these as exemples of a general rule. 
In the philological works which 1 have consulted I never met with any observation 
to the contrary, except in the Sahdh of al Jauhari (vol. I. p. 22 ), under the root 

where the author says: “ Kutrub Muhammad Ibn al-Mustanir (p. 29 of this 
“ vol.) mentions that the family of Bel-Anbar (Ibn al-Anbar), a branch of the tribe 
“ of Tamim, change the sin into sdd when it is followed by any one of these four 
“ letters: td (■!»), kdf (jj), ghain (£j and khd (~), no matter if one, or two, or three 
‘ ‘ letters intervene. They say ssirdt for sirdt, bassta for basta, ssaikal for saikal, ssa- 
“ rakt for sarakt, massghaba for masghaba , missdagha for misdagha, ssakhkhara lakum 
“ for sakhkhara lakum, and ssalihab for sakhab.” End of al-Jauhari’s remarks on 
this subject (14). Numerous anecdotes might be related of an-Nadr, but concision 
is to be preferred. He left a great number of works one of which was on the 
subject of species (?) ( al-Ajnds ) and similar to the Gharib (15); he entitled it Kxtdb 
as-Sifat (book of descriptions). According to Ali Ibn al-Kufi (16), the first volume 
treated of the human frame, beneficence, generosity and the qualities of women; 
the second volume treated of tents, dwellings, mountains and valleys; the third was 
wholly devoted to camels; the fourth to sheep, birds, the sun and moon, rivers, the 
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various kinds of milk, truffles (of the desert ), wells, cisterns, well-ropes, buckets and 
descriptions of wine; the fifth contained (passages of poems respecting) corn-fields, 
the vine, grapes, the names of potherbs and of trees, winds, clouds and rain. His 
other works were the Kitdb as-Sildh (on weapons ), the Kitdb khilh al-Faras (on the 
frame of the horse), the Kitdb al-Anwd (on the lunar mansions ), the Kitdb al-Madni (on 
rhetorical figures?), the Kitdb Gharib al-Hadith (on unusual words occurring in the 
traditions), the Kitdb al-Masddir (on verbal nouns?), the Kitdb ol-Mudkhil, meant 
as an introduction to (the study of) al-Khalil lbn Ahmad’s (vol. l.p. 493) Kitdb al-Ain. 
An-Nadr died on the last day of Zu-’l-Hijja, 204 (16th June, A. D. 820);—some 
say, on the first day of that month, and some place his death in the year 203. He 
died at Marw, a town of Khorasan, which was also his birth-place. He was brought 
up at Basra and received, for that reason, the surname of al-Basri.— Nadr, Shu- 
mail, Kharasha, Kulthdm, Abda and as-Sakb, are to be pronounced as here indi¬ 
cated. (The poet Zuhair) received the surname of as-Sakb for having composed the 
following verse : 

Through the tent glittered a lightning-flash wide-spreading ( uskub ). 

Halima has for vowels an a and an i. lbn al-Jauzi (vol. II. p. 96) says in his Kitdb 
al-Alkdb (book of surnames), in the article Sakb: “ That person’s real name was Zu- 
“ hair, the son of Orwa, the son of Julhuma.” God knows best which of us is 
in the right! Julhuma, as here written, designated originally the side of the valley 
called Julhama or Jalhama, and then became a proper name for men. Hnjr takes a 
u for its vowel. Khuzdi (as a proper name ) is similar to the ethnic adjective (which 
signifies belonging to the tribe of Khuzda). The remainder of the names (in the 
genealogy) are so well known that it is needless to fix their ortography. 


(1) The arabic word is Kllja. It designates a weight of nearly four pounds. 

(2) The life of Hishdm is given in this volume. 

(3) Ismail lbn Abi KMlid Hormuz, one of the Tdbis, or disciples ol Muhammad's companions, was a tra- 
ditionist of the highest authority. He died A. H. 145 (A. D. 762-3). 

(4) The traditionist Abd Allah lbn AAu al-Basri al-Muzani died A. H. 151 (A. D. 768). 

(5) HishAm lbn Hassan al-Azdi al-Basri; this traditionist died A. H. 146 (A. D. 763-4). 

(6) The life of lbn Main will be found in the fourth volume of this work. 

(7) In the second volume, page 242, mention has been made of this celebrated doctor. It is said that he 
was a partisan of the doctrines professed by the Shiites. 
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(8) Sec vol. I. introduction, page xxu. 

(9) The text may also signify: we then began to repeat traditions. 

(1 o) See vol. 1, page 187, note (7). 

(11) MujAlid lbn Said al-Hamddni al-Kufi learned traditions from some of the Tdbis. He taught them to 
other traditionists, but his authority is considered by all the doctors as feeble. He died A. H. 134 (A. D. 
751-2).—(an-Nawawi’s Tahdlb.) 

(12) Aftf lbn Abi Jamila, surnamed al-AArabi (the Arab of the desert), bore a fair reputation as a traditionist. 
He died A. H. 146 (A. D. 763-4), or 147. 

(13) ^JLo means holy and !_. one who discharges his excrements. 

(14) The examples given here are most of them taken from the Koran, the correct reading of which is a 
matter of the highest importance with the Musulmans. The sin is our s; the sad, or sod, is an emphatic s with 
a dull sound and gives to the following vowel a shade of that pronunciation which is special to the vowel o. 

(15) This is probably the philological work compiled by Abti Amr as-ShaiMni ( vol . l.p. 182) and entitled 
Gharib al-Muso.nn.rif. 

(16) According to the author of the Nujtim, a person named Ali lbn Ghannftm al-Kdfi died in the year 228 
(A. D. 842-3). 


THE IMAM ABU HANIFA. 


The imdrn and jurisconsult, Abu Hanifa an-Noman, the son of Thabit, the son 
of Zuta, the son of Mah, was a native of Kufa and a client, by enfranchisement, to 
the tribe of Taim Allah lbn Thalaba. He belonged to the same family as Hamza 
az-Zaiyat [vol. I. p. 478), and was a dealer in silk thread. His grandfather, Zuta, 
was a native of Kabul, or, as some say, an inhabitant of Babel; but, according to 
other accounts, he was a native of al-Anbar, or of Nasa, or of Tirmid. It was he 
who was enslaved (by theMoslitn conquerors), and afterwards obtained his liberty. His 
son, Thabit, was born a musulman. Ismail, the son of Hammad and the grandson 
of Abu Hanifa, made the following statement: “lam Ismail, the son of Hammad, 
“ the son of an-Noman, the son of Thabit, the son of an-Noman, the son of al- 
“ Marzuban who belonged to a noble family of Persia. God never laid upon us the 
“ yoke of slavery. My grandfather was born in the year 80 (A. D. 699-700). Ali 
“ (the son-in-law of Muhammad), to whom Thabit went when a boy, invoked upon 
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“ him and his posterity the benediction of God; and we hope that, on Ali's account, 
“ the Almighty will continue to grant us that favour! An-Noman, the son of al- 
“ Marzuban and the father of Thabit, was he who, on the day of the autumnal 
“ equinox ( Mihrijdn ), presented the almond cake to Ali, who said: ‘ May our Mih- 
“ ‘ rijaun be every day like this (1).’ ” So it is related by the Khatib ( vol.l.p . 75), 
in his History (of Baghdad), but God only knows (if the statement be true). —Abu 
Hanifa was born so far back that he might have met with four of the Prophet’s com¬ 
panions,—namely: Anas Ibn Malik ( vol. II. p. 587), Abd Allah Ibn Abi Aufa (2), 
who resided at Kufa, Sahl Ibn Saad as-Saidi (3) at Medina, and Abu’t-Tufail Aamir 
Ibn Wathila (4), at Mekka; but he never saw them nor obtained from any of them 
Traditions respecting the Prophet. His disciples, however, say that he met with 
a number of the Companions and delivered traditional information on their autho¬ 
rity; but, for doctors learned in the science of Traditions, this statement does not 
appear well supported. The Khatib says, in his History of Baghdad, that Abu 
Hanifa saw Anas Ibn Malik, that he took lessons in jurisprudence from Hammad 
Ibn Abi Sulaiman (5), and that he heard traditions delivered by Ata Ibn Abi Rabah 
(vol. II. p. 203), Abu Ishak as-Sabii (vol. II. p. 392), Muharib Ibn Dithar (6), al- 
Haitham Ibn Habib as-Sarraf, Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir (vol. II. p. 119), Nafi 
(see page 521 of this vol.) the mawla of Abd Allah Ibn Omar, Hisham Ibn Orwa (7) 
and Sammak Ibn Harb (8). He says also that Traditions were taught on his autho¬ 
rity by Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak (vol. II. p. 12), Wakia Ibn al-Jarrah (vol. I. p. 374), 
the kddi Abu Yusuf (see next vol.), Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan as-Shaibani (vol. II. 
p. 590) and other doctors. He was a learned man and a practiser (of good works), 
remarkable for self-denial, piety, devotion and the fear of God; humble in spirit and 
constant in his acts of submission to the Almighty. (The khalif) Al-Mansur had him 
brought from Kufa to Baghdad in order to appoint him as kddi, but Abu 
Hanifa refused to act. Al-Mansur then swore that be should act; the other 
swore that he would not; the khalif repeated his oath, and so did Abu Hanifa : 
On this, the chamberlain, ar-Rabi Ibn Yunus (vol. 1. p. 521) said (to the latter ) : 
“ Do you not perceive that the Commander of the faithful has made an oath!” 
Abu Hanifa replied : “The Commander of the faithful has ampler means than I for 
“ expiating an oath not fulfilled (9).” As he persisted in refusing, the khalif sent 
him to prison. According to a popular relation, he (the khalif?) passed a number 
of days as a counter of bricks in order to expiate his oath; but this story does not 
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repose on good authorily. Here is ar-Rabi’s statement: “ I saw al-Mansur enter into 
“ a discussion with Abu Hanifa relatively to the affair of the kadiship; and he (AbA 
“ Hanifa) addressed him in these terms: 4 Keep the dread of the Lord before your 
“ ‘ eyes and choose no man for the service of those confided to your care except one 
“ ‘ who fears God. By Allah 1 I am not assured of [your) good will; how then can 
“ 4 1 be assured against (your) anger? If I happen to judge of this matter diffe- 
“ ‘ renlly from you, you may perhaps threaten to have me drowned in the Euphrates, 
“ ‘ unless I accept the office of judge; ( even in that case) I should prefer being 
“ ‘drowned. You have (a multitude of) dependants who require to be respected 
“ 1 on your account; and, for such a task, 1 am not fitted.’ The khalif answered 
“ and said: 4 You lie! you are fitted for it! ’ Abu Hanifa replied: 4 You have now 
“ 4 decided in my favour and against yourself; is it lawful for you to nominate a 
“ ‘ liar as a kadi over those whom God has confided to your care?’ ” The Khatib 
gives other acounts of this affair and says : 44 When al-Mansur had finished the 
“ building of his city (Baghdad), he took up his residence there, and ( his son) 
“ al-Mahdi fixed his abode (in the quarter) on the east side (of the river). (.-!/- 
44 Mahdi), having built the mosque at ar-Rusafa, sent for Abu Hanifa and asked 
“ him to act as a kddi in that place. The other refused, and al-Mahdi said to him : 
44 4 If you do not accept, I shall have you flogged till you consent.’ Abu Hanifa 
44 accepted and sat in judgment for two days, but no one went to him. On the third 
44 day, a coppersmith appeared before him with another man and said; 4 This man 
41 4 owes me two dirhems and four daneks (one shilling and a penny) for a brass 
4 4 4 drinking-cup ( and he will not pay me).' Abu Hanifa said to the other: 4 Fear 
4 4 4 God and reflect on what the coppersmith has said.’ (The defendant) replied: 
“ 4 He has no claim upon me.’ The plaintiff being asked what he had to say, 
“ answered: 4 Let the man swear to the truth of his declaration.’ Abu Hanifa then 
44 bade the defendant repeat these words : By Godl by him who is the only God! 
44 When he saw the man on the point of pronouncing them and taking the oath, 
44 he interrupted him, passed his hand into his sleeve, opened his purse and, taking 
44 out two dirhems of full weight, he said to the coppersmith: 4 Take these two 
“ 4 pieces as the price of your cup’. The man examined the money and consented 
4 4 4 to accept it. Two days later, Abu Hanifa was taken ill and, six days after, be 
4 4 4 died.’ ” Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira 1-Fazari (10), when emir over the two 
Iraks, wished to appoint Abu Hanifa to the place of kddi at Kufa. whilst Marwan Ibn 
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Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyide sovereigns, was still reigning, and, on his 
refusal, he inflicted on him one hundred and ten strokes of a whip; ten every day. 
Finding, however, that Abu Hanifa persisted in his resolution, he set him at liberty. 
When Ahmad Ibn Hanbal spoke of this occurrence, he would shed tears and invoke 
God’s mercy on Abu Hanifa. This took place subsequently to the beating which 
he ( Ibn Hanbal) had received for refusing to declare that the Koran was created. 
Ismail Ibn Ham mad ( vol. 1. p. 469), the grandson of Abu Hanifa, related as follows: 
“ I passed ( one day) through the Kunasa with my father and, seeing him begin to 
“ shed tears, I said to him : ‘ My dear father! what makes you weep?’ He replied : 
“ ‘My dear son! in this place Ibn Hubaira inflicted on my father ten strokes of a 
“ ‘ whip every day, for ten days, in order to force him to accept the office of k&di; 
“ ‘ but he would not.’ ”—The Kundsa is an open place at Kufa.—Abu Hanifa was 
a handsome man, an agreeable companion, strictly honorable and full of kindness 
for his brethren. He was of a middle size, or, by another account, rather tall, and 
his complexion inclined to tawny. No man spoke more elegantly than he, nor 
with a sweeter tone of voice. The Khatih states, in his history of Baghdad, that 
Abu Hanifa dreamt that he was digging open the tomb of the Prophet, and sent 
to consult Ibn Sirin (vol. II. p. 586), who returned this answer: “ The person who 
“ had this dream will lay open a science never before discovered.” As-Shafi 
[vol. II. p. 569) relates as follows: “ Malik (vol. II. p. 545), being asked if he ever 
saw Abu Hanifa, replied: ‘ I did. He was a man of such talent that, if he spoke 
“ ‘ of this pillar and undertook to demonstrate that it was of gold, he would do so, 
“ 1 and adduce good proofs.’ ” Harmala Ibn Yahya (vol. 1. p. 369) relates that as- 
Shafi said: “ There are five men on whom people must rely for the nourishment of 
“ their minds: he who wishes to become learned in jurisprudence must have 
“ recourse to Abu Hanifa; ”—Abu Hanifa was then considered as one of the highest 
authorities in jurisprudence;—“ he who desires to become skilled in poetry must 
“ apply to Zuhair Ibn Abi Sulma (11): he who would like to become well acquainted 
“ with the history of the Moslim conquests must obtain his information from Mu- 
“ hammad Ibn Ishak (vol. II. p. 677); he who wishes to become deeply learned in 
“ grammar, must have recourse to al-Kisai (vol. II. p. 237), and he who seeks to be 
“ acquainted with the interpretation of the Koran must apply to Mukatil Ibn Sulai- 
“ man ( see page 408 of this vol.).” This anecdote is related by the Khatib, in his 
History. — “ In my opinion,” says Yahya Ibn Main (12), “ Hamza (vol. I. p. 478) 
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“ is the only man for the Koran-readings and Abu Hanifa the only man for jurispru- 
“ dence; and I find that every one agrees with me on this point.' 1 —Djaafar Ibn 
Rabia said: “ I attended (the lessons of) Abu Hanifa during five years, and I never 
“ met a man who would remain silent as long as he; but, when he was questioned 
“ concerning (a point of) jurisprudence, he would launch out into a flux of words, 
“ copious as a torrent; and, when he discoursed, I remarked that he spoke (some- 
“ times ) in an under tone and ( sometimes) in a loud one. In the art of drawing 
“ conclusions from analogies ( kiyds ) he was a master of the highest rank.” Ali lbn 
Aasim (13) relates as follows: “ I went to visit Abu Hanifa and found with him a 
“ barber (14) who was about to shorten his hair. He said to the man: ‘ Cut away 
“ 4 those parts only which are turning white.’ The other replied: ‘ Do not insist 
“ ‘ (on that).' 4 Why not?’ said Abu Hanifa. ‘ Because,’ said the barber, ‘ that 
“ ‘ will increase their whiteness.’ ‘ Well,’ said Abu Hanifa, 4 cut away those parts 
“ 4 which are black; that may perhaps increase their blackness.’ When 1 related 
“ this conversation to Sharik ( vol. I. p. 622), he laughed and said: ‘ If ever Abu 
“ Hanifa gave up his system of kiyds, he did so with this barber (15).’ ” The fol¬ 
lowing relation was made by Abd Allah Ibn Raja : " Abu Hanifa had for a neigh- 
“ hour, in Rufa, a shoemaker who worked the whole day and came home, at night- 
“ fall, with a piece of meat which he boiled, or a fish which he fried. He would 
“ then set to drinking and, when the liquor got into his head, he would begin to 
“ sing. The words which he sung were always those: 

“ They allowed me to perish, and what a man have they left to perish! ( one who could have 
44 served them, well) in a day of terror or in the defense of a breach! ” 

44 He would remain drinking and repeating this verse till overcome by sleep. 
44 Abu Hanifa, being accustomed to pass his nights in prayer, heard constantly the 
“ din of that man’s singing. Having perceived, after some time, that the noise 
44 had discontinued, he enquired for the man and was informed that he had been 
“ taken up by the guard and put into prison. The next morning, when he had 
“ finished the prayer of day-break, he got on his mule, went to the emir’s (the chief 
“ of the police?) and asked admittance. The emir gave orders to introduce him 
“ without letting him dismount till he could set his foot on the carpet ( which covered 
“ the hall). He then seated him in the place of honour, shewed him every mark 
“ of attention and asked him what he required. Abu Hanifa answered: 4 I have 
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“ ‘ for my neighbour a shoemaker and, some nights ago, he was taken up by 
“ ‘ the guard. Will the emir have the kindness to order that he be set at liberty? 
“ —‘I will let him out,’ replied the emir, 4 not only him but all the persons 
“ 4 arrested from that night till this day (16). He then gave orders for their 
“ immediate liberation. Abu Hanifa rode off, and the shoemaker followed him on 
“ foot. On dismounting, he went over to him and said: 4 Well, my good fellow! 
“ ‘ did I allow you to perish? (17)’ The other answered: 4 On the contrary; you 
“ * preserved me and fulfilled the duty of a good neighbour; may God reward you! ’ 
“ He then abandoned his evil ways and never returned to them again.”—Ibn al- 
Mubarak related this anecdote: “ I met with Abu Hanifa on the road to Mekka. He 
“ had caused the flesh of a fat young camel to be roasted for his companions and, 
“ as they wished to eat it with vinegar and could find no dish into which they might 
44 pour it out, they were very much embarrassed. 1 then saw him make a shallow 
“ hole in the sand, spread over it the sofra [or leathern hide in ivhich the provisions 
“ are packed up) and pour the vinegar into the concavity. Being thus enabled to 
“ eat their roast-meat with vinegar, they said to him: * All you do is well done.’ 
44 He replied: ‘ Address your thanks to God, for it was on your account that he, out 
“ ‘ of his bounty, sent me this inspiration.’ ” The same Ibn Mubarak related that 
he once said to Sofyan ath-Thauri [vol. /. p. 576): “Abu Abd Allah! I never saw a 
“ man less given to backbiting than Abu Hanifa; never did I hear him speak ill 
4 4 of the absent.” Sofyan replied: “ By Allah! he is too wise to allow that his good 
“ qualities should be overcome by another quality which would destroy them.” 
—Abu Yusuf (18) related as follows: 44 Abu Jaafar al-Mansur sent for Abu Hanifa, on 
44 which the chamberlain ar-Rabi, who bore great ill-will towards the latter, said: 

4 4 4 Commander of the faithful! this Abu Hanifa maintains an opinion contrary to 
4 4 4 that which was held by Ibn Abbas, your ancestor, who said that when a man takes 
4 4 4 an oath and puts restrictions to it, one or two days after, his restrictions are 
4 4 4 valid. Now Abu Hanifa leaches that restrictions are not valid unless enounced 
4 4 4 simultaneously with the oath.’ On hearing this, Abu Hanifa said: 4 Commander 
“ 4 of the faithful! ar-Rabi now asserts that the oath of fidelity towards you, which 
4 4 4 was taken by your troops, may not be binding.’—‘How so!’ ( said the khalif ).— 
4 4 4 Because,’ answered Abu Hanifa, 4 when they went back to their dwellings, they 
4 4 4 might have made such restrictions as rendered the oath null.’ Al-Mansur laugh- 
“ ed and said to ar-Rabi : 4 1 advise you to avoid hereafter attacking Abu Hanifa.’ 
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“ Wheo the latter' retired!, ardRaM said to him: "You meant to bring about the 
■“ ‘ sheddiimg of my Mood.’—‘No,’ replied Abu Hanifa, ‘but you meant to bring 
“ * about the shedding of mane, and Isaved not only myself but you !”-=Abu 1-Abbas 
at-Tusi bore great ill-will to Abu Hanifa, a fact of which the latter was well aware; 
one day, oss seeing him eater into al-Mansur’s presence-chamber, where there 
was a numerous assembly, he said to himself: “I shall have bis life taken this very 
“ day.” He then turned towards him and said: ‘Tell me, Abu Hanifa! if a man 
“ be ordered by the Commander of the faithful to behead another man without 
•“ knowing anything about his coadost, is it lawful for him to obey?” Abu Hanifa 
“.answered: “Tell me, Abu ’l-Ahbasl does the Commander of the faithful order 
“ what is right or what is wrong?” The other replied: “He orders what is 
•“ right=”—“Well*” said Abu Hanifa, “let right be done and no questions 
“ asked.” He then said, to those who were near him: “That man thought to have 
“ me cast into bonds, hut I shackled him.”~=Yazid Ibn, al-Kumait relates the ffol= 
lowing anecdote : “Abu»Hanifa stood in great awe of She Lord, and, one night, the 
“ muezzin „ Ali Ifen al-Hasan- recited to us the chapter of the Earthquake (Coran, 
“ sourat 99), after finishing the ashA prayer (19), and Abu Hanifa was behind him. 
“ Where the congregation withdrew, I looked and saw Abu Hanifa sealed on the 
“ floor, nn profound meditation and uttering deep sighs. So I said: *1 shall go 
“ * away, for he minds me not.’ On departing, 1 left the lamp burning,, and in it 
“ was very little oil. The next morning, after daybreak, 1 returned back and 
‘' found him standing, with his hand clutched on his beard and saying : ‘ 0 Thou 
‘ ‘ * who givest a reward even for an atom’s weight of good-works 1 0 Thou who 

“ ‘ punsishest, even for an atom’s weight off evil-deeds! protect thy servant, an- 
“ ‘ No man, from the fire (of Hell) and deliver him from the evil which conducts 
“ ‘ tjiereto! IBermit him to enter into the greatness of thy mercy J ’—=1 then pro- 
“ nounced the call to prayer, whilst the lamp was still burning and he standing. 
“ When I went in, he asked me if I came to take away the lamp. I answered: 
“ * I have just made the call to morning prayer.’ On this, he told me not to 
“ speak .of what-1 had seen, and made a prayer of two rakas (20). He then 
<a remained seated, till (She public prayer began, and he joined in it, that morning, 
“ without having made any ablution since the preceding evening (2 !!).”<=A sad lira 
Amr (22)'states that, according to accounts handed down respecting Abu Hanifa, 
he always said the morning prayer without making any other ablution than that 
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of the prayer on the previous evening; “and this, said he, continued during forty 
“ years.” He spent the night in reciting the whole of the Koran, whilst making a 
single raka, and his sobbings were so loud that the neighbours would pray God to 
have pity on him.—It has been handed down that, in the place where he died, he 
had recited the entire Koran seven thousand times. Ismail, the son of Hammad 
and the grandson of Abu Hanifa, relates that he heard his father say: “ When my 
“ father died, we asked al-Hasan Ibn Omara to take charge of washing the corpse, 
“ which he did. When he had finished, he exclaimed: ‘May God have mercy 
“ ‘ on you and pardon your sins! you never, for thirty years back, took a morning’s 
“ ‘ meal, and never, for forty years back, did you pillow your head on your right 
“ ‘ hand during the night! you have ( outdone and ) fatigued those who strived to 
“ ‘ follow your example, and brought down disgrace upon the Koran-readers.” 
The anecdotes told of Abu Hanifa’s merit and of his decisions are very nu¬ 
merous; the Khatib has inserted many of them in his History (of Baghdad) but, 
to those, he has subjoined others which it would have been fitter for him to omit 
and not to notice; for no doubt can be entertained respecting the sincere religious 
convictions, the piety and the discretion of an imdm such as he. Never was any 
thing reproached to him but his insufficient acquaintance with Arabic grammar. 
As an example of his faults in that line, they tell us that the grammarian and 
Koran-reader, Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala [see vol. 11. p. 399), asked him, one day, if the 
slaying of a man with a heavy object necessitated retaliation or not, and received an 
answer in the negative, conformably to Abu Hanifa’s own system of jurisprudence 
and in opposition to the system established by as-Sh&fi. Abu Amr then said to him: 

“ What say you if a man slay another with a stone shot,from a ballista?” and he 
replied: “Not even if he slew him with (a stroke of) Abd Kubais!” which is the 
name of the mountain overhanging Mekka. To palliate this fault of his (23), it was 
said that he spoke so conformably to the doctrine of those who teach that the six 
words of the language which are ( usually ) declined by a change of letters (24) and 
which are abiih (his father), akhuh (his brother), ham&h (his brother-in-law), fuh (his 
mouth), hanuha (her matrix), and ( zu in the expression) zu mdl (possessing wealth), 
should takedhe &lif[a ) in the nominative, the genitive and the accusative cases. In 
proof of their opinion they cited this verse (of an ancient poet): 


Her father and the father of her father (25) attained to the highest point of excellence. 
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This is one of the provincialisms peculiar to the inhabitants of Kufa and, as Abu 
Hanifa belonged to that city, he conformed to its dialect.—This digression has led 
us from our subject, but discourse is liable to deviations and one matter brings on 
another.—Abu Hanifa was born A. H. 80 (A. D. 699-700); other accounts give the 
years 70 and 61, but the first date is the surest. He died in the month of Rajab (Au¬ 
gust), or of Shaban, according to another statement, and in the year 150 (A. D. 767); 
Some say 151 or 153, and on the 14th of the month of Rajab, but the dale given first 
is right. He died in the prison at Baghdad, having been confined there in order that 
he might consent to fill the place of fcddi, and that he would not do. This is the more 
authentic account, for some say that he did not die in confinement. According to 
another relation his death took place on the day ofas-Shafi’s birth. He was buried 
in the Khaizuran cemetery, and his tomb, which is a well-known monument, is 
much frequented by pious visiters.— Zuta is a Nabatean name.— K&bul is a place of 
great note, in India. It has produced a number of remarkable men, some of them 
distinguished for learning, and all of them bearing the surname of al-Kdbuli. —As 
for Bdbel and al-Anbar, these names are so well-known that it is'needless to mark 
their pronunciation.—Sharaf al-Mulk Abu Saad Muhammad Ibn Mansur al-Khuwa- 
rezmi, who was secretary of state under the reign of the Saljuk sultan, Malak Shah, 
erected a chapel and dome over the tomb of Abu Hanifa and, close to it, he built a 
large college for the instruction of students in hanefite law. When the work was 
finished, he rode out to inspect it with a numerous retinue of men high in office. 
Whilst he was there, the sharlf Abu Jaafar Masud, the same who was generally 
known by the surname of al-Bayadi [see page 353 of this vol.), went up to him 
and recited to him extempore these lines : 

Saw you not how science remained disconnected, till it was embodied by him who is now 
hidden in this tomb. Thus also was this spot of earth: it remained sterile, till the generosity of 
his excellence Abu Saad gave it new life. 

For this impromptu the poet received an ample reward. Abu Saad built also a 
college at Marw and a number of ribals [vol. I. p. 159) and caravanserails in the 
deserts. He was, noted for the great number of his charitable foundations. Towards 

the close of his life, he left the service of the state and confined himself to his 

• 

house, but was then frequently applied to for advice on public affairs. He died 
in the month of Muharram, 494 (Nov.-Dec. A. D. 1100) at Ispahan. Abu Hanifa’s 
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mausoleum and the dome over it were erected by Abu Saad in the year 459 (A. D. 
1066-7).—I staled [p. 231 of this vol.), in the life of Alp Arslan, the father of the 
sultan Malak Shah, that it was he (Alp Arsldn) who erected the mausoleum over the 
grave of Abu Hanifa, and so I found it recorded in a historical work; but I do not 
now recollect from what book I took my information. I discovered afterwards that 
the person who built the chapel and the dome was Abu Saad; but it is probable that 
he only presided.over its erection as being Alp Arslan’s representative, a very usual 
thing with sovereigns and their lieutenants. It was for this reason that the con¬ 
struction of the monument was attributed to Alp Arslan during that sovereign’s life¬ 
time. This is indicated by the date of the construction, which falls within the 
reign of that sovereign and by the fact that Abu Saad was then acting as his secre¬ 
tary of state. Abu Saad remained in office after the accession of Malak Shah. 
Those observations I make for the purpose of reconciling the two statements. 


(1) This anecdote appears to have been preserved on account of the strange manner in which Ali pronounced 
the persian word Mihrij&n. It is reproduced in the Nazm al-Jumdn, a work written by Ibn DukmAk and 
containing a long and most interesting notice on Ah ft Hanifa, with a chronological account of the doctors 
who professed his system of jurisprudence. See MS. of the Bib. Imp., ancien fonds, n° 741, fol. 22. 

(2) AM Allah Ibn Abi AAfa Alkama al-Aslami, one of the musulmans who emigrated to Medina, at the time 
of the persecution, took .a share in the war against the Beni 7 n-Nadir and the Beni-Kuraiza. On the death of 
Muhammad, he removed from that city to KAfa, were he died, A. H. 86 (A. D. 705). Some traditions have 
been handed down on his authority.—( Nujdm , an-Nawawi’s Tahdib al-Asmd.) 

(3) Sahl Ibn Saad as-SAidi, a native of Medina, was about fifteen years of age when Muhammad died. He 
himself died at Medina, A. H. 84 (A. D. 703). 

(4) AbA Tufail AAmir Ibn WAthila al-Laithi died A. H. 100 {A. D. 718-9).— (Nujiim.) 

(5) AbA Ismail Hamm Ad Ibn Abi SulaimAn Muslim, a client of AbA MAsa T-Ashari and a native of KAfa, 
possessed a good knowledge of jurisprudence. He died A. H. 120 (A. D. 738).— (Hu/fdz). 

(6) AbA T-Mutarraf MuhArib Ibn DithAr as-SadAsi, a Tabi and a native of KAfa, died A. H. 121 (A. D. 739). 

(7) The life of HishAm Ibn Orwa will be found in this volume. 

(8) SammAk Ibn Harb ad-Duhli ( l j-a jJ!) died A. H. 123 (A. D. 740-1).—( Nujdm .) 

(9) See vol. I. p. 53. 

(10) The life of Ibn Hubaira will be found in the next volume. 

(11) Zuhair Ibn Abi Sulma was the author of one of the Moallakas. For his history, see Mr Caussin de 
Perceval’s Essai sur I'IJist. des Arabes, tome II, p. 527. 

(12) The life of Ibn Main will be found in the next volume. 

<(13) The hdfiz Ali Ibn AAsim Ibn Suhaib died A. H. 201 (A. D. 816-7).— (Nujum.) 

(14) Literally: with a cupper (or barber-surgeon). 

(15) Because he employed the word perhaps and did not draw an absolute conclusion. 
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(16) This anecdote is incorrectly given; the author of the Naim al-JumAn relates it in a much more satis¬ 
factory manner. According to him, the magistrate asked the prisoner’s name, and, on AbA Hanlla’s saying 
that he did not know, he declared that he should set at liberty all those who had been arrested on the night 
which AM Hanifa mentioned. 

(17) This was an allusion to the words of the song. 

(18) Probably the Haneflte doctor whose life is given in the next volume. 

(19) See vol. I, p. 894. 

(20) See vol. I, p. 624. 

(21) Ablution is necessary before morning prayer, if the person slept, even for a moment, during the night. 

(22) The jurisconsult Asad Ibn Amr al-Bajeli died A. H. 190 (A. D. 805-6).— (Nujum.) 

(23) He should have said AM (in the genitive case). 

(24) Example: Nom. Abd , Gen, and Dat., AM, Ac. AbA. 

(25) AbA abAhA is used here for AbA ablhd. 


THE KADIS OF THE NOMAN FAMILY. 


Abu Hanifa an-Noman lbn Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mansur Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Haiyun was a doctor highly distinguished for his talents. The emir al-Mukhtar 
al-Musabbihi mentions him in his historical work and says: “He was a man noted 
“ for learning, for skill in jurisprudence, for piety and for talents not to be sur- 
** passed. He composed a number of works, one of which was the Kitdb Ikhtildf 
“ Usdl al-Mazahib [treatise on the differences which exist between the fundamental 
“principles of the various systems of jurisprudence).” —He at first followed the 
doctrine of Malik, but then passed over to the sect of the Imamians (the Fatimides ), 
and drew up a work entitled: Kitdb lblida ad-Dawa lil-Obaidiytn (on the origin of 
the mission got up in favour of the Fatimides ). He composed also two treatises on 
jurisprudence, the one bearing the title of Kitdb al-lkhbar (book of information), 
and the other Kitdb al-Intisdr (the vindicator). Ibn Zulak (vol. I. p. 388) has 
an article, in his history of the kddis of Egypt, on Abu T-Hasan Ali, the son of the 
Noman we are here speaking of, and there we read a passage to this effect: “ His 
“ father, the kddi an-Noman Ibn Muhammad, was a man of the highest abilities, 
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“ deeply versed in the Koran, fully acquainted with the meaning of the expressions 
“ contained in that book, skilled in the systems of jurisprudence, well informed res- 
“ peeling the conflicting opinions entertained by the legists, learned in Arabic phi- 
“ lology, in poetry of the higher class, in the history of the battle-days of the 
“ people {the ancient Arabs), and distinguished for intelligence and equity. He 
“ composed for that family [the Fatimides) some volumes containing thousands of 
“ leaves; they were drawn up with great talent and in a style remarkable for the 
“ beauty of its cadences and rhymes. He composed also a good work on the meri- 
“ torious and disgraceful acts (committed by the Arabian tribes ), and wrote a number 
“ of refutations addressed to those who contested his opinions. One of these trea- 
“ tises was directed against Abu Hanifa [the imam), another against Malik and as- 
“ Shafi, and another against Ibn Suraij [vol. 1. p. 4-6). In his work entitled 
“ Ikhtildf al-Fuhahd (differences of opinion between the doctors ), he takes the defense 
“ of the People of the House [the Fatimides). To a poem of his, treating of juris- 
“ prudence, he gave the title of al-Muntakhab [choice selection). He was attached 
“ to the service of al-Moizz Abu Tamim Maadd Ibn al-Mansur,”—a sovereign whom 
we have already noticed (page 377 of this volume), —“and, when that prince set 
“ out from Ifrikiya for Egypt, he accompanied him. He did not long survive [the 
“journey); his death having taken place in Old Cairo, on the first of Rajab, 363 
“ (28th March, A. D. 974).” Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Farghani 
states, in his History of the Mid Jawhar [vol. I. p. 340), that he died on the eve of 
Friday, the last day of the second Jumada, in the year just mentioned, and that the 
funeral prayer was said over him by al-Moizz. Ibn Zulak speaks of him after 
mentioning the death of al-Moizz, when he gives the names of that sovereign’s 
children and of the kddis who acted by his appointment. He there says: “And his 
“ kddi, the one who came with him from Maghrib, was Abu Hanifa an-Noman, the 
“ son of Muhammad the missionary (1). On arriving at Old Cairo, he [al-Moizz) 
“ found that Jawhar had established there provisionally as kddi a native of Baghdad 
“ named Abu Tahir ad Duhli, and this appointment he confirmed.”—Abu Abd 
Allah Muhammad, Abu Hanifa’s father, lived to an advanced age. When four 
years old, he could recite many curious pieces which he had learned by heart. He 
died in the month of Rajab, 351 (August, A. D. 962), aged one hundred and four 
years, and was buried near the Bab Salm, one of the gates of Kairawan. The 
funeral service was said over him by his son.—Abu Hanifa left a number of sons 
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who distinguished themselves by their talents and rose to high places under govern¬ 
ment. [ One of them,) Abu ’1-Hasan Ali was appointed by al-Moizz to act as the 
associate of Abu Tahir Muhammad in the post of k&di and chief magistrate. This 
Abu Tahir was the son of Ahmad, the son of Abd Allah, the son of Nasr, the son of 
Bujair, the son of Salih, the son of Osama ad-Duhli. The two continued to act with 
joint authority till ihe death of al-Moizz and the accession of al-Aziz Nizar, that 
prince’s son. The new sovereign confided to the hddi Abu ’1-Hasan the adminis¬ 
tration of the two ( principal ) mosques and the direction of the mint, but the magis¬ 
terial authority was shared by them both till the hddi Abu Tahir had a derangement 
of humours which paralized one of his sides and rendered him incapable of moving 
from one place to another without being carried. On the 1st of Safar, 366 
(29th Sept. A. D. 976), al-Aziz proceeded on horseback to the island which lies 
between Old Cairo and Jiza. Abu Tahir, accompanied by his assessors, was borne 
to the gate of the Sanaa (2) and, being presented to the prince, reque'sted him to 
take into consideration the state of weakness to which he was reduced and allow 
him to employ, as his substitute, his own son Abu ’1-Ala. It is related that al- 
Aziz said, on seeing him so much emaciated: “Nothing remains to be done with 
“ that man but to make hadtd of him (3).” Two days later, the prince nominated 
to the exclusive possession of the kadiship Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, the son ofan-Noman. 
Abu ’1-Hasan then rode to the great mosque of Cairo and caused his diploma to be 
read there to the public; and from thence he proceeded to the Djdmi 'l-Alik[lhe 
ancient mosque) at Old Cairo and presided at the same ceremony. The person who 
read the diploma was his brother, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn an-Noman. By 
this document he was empowered to act as ( supreme) kadi over all the provinces of 
Egypt, Syria, Mekka, Medina, Maghrib and the other countries belonging to al- 
Aziz; it authorized him, besides, to act as (chief) preacher, [chief) imam, inspector 
of the gold and silver coinage and controller of weights and measures. He then 
returned to his house, accompanied by a crowd of people, no one thinking it 
proper to slay away. The kddi Abu Tahir, being always unwell, was obliged to 
keep his room, and there he taught Traditions to the numerous scholars who went 
to visit him. This continued till the end of the month of Zu '1-Kaada, 367 (9th July, 
A. D. 978), when he died. He had then attained the age of eighty-eight years, 
and had held the post of kddi for sixteen years and seventeen days. He was autho¬ 
rized, during that period, to revise the judgments ( pronounced in the courts of laic). 
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but he could never fill this duty in a satisfactory manner. He had acted for some time 
as a magistrate in that suburb of Baghdad which lies on the east bank (of the Tigris ); 
but he subsequently removed to Egypt. The kddi Abu ’1-Hasan Ali then chose for 
deputy his own brother, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, and placed under his jurisdic¬ 
tion (the towns of) Damietta, Tinnis, al-Farama and (the country of) al-Jifar. Abu 
Abd Allah proceeded to those places and, having installed deputies in them, he 
returned back. Soon after, in the year 367, al-Aziz set out for Syria, and Abu ’1- 
Hasan, who accompanied him, left his brother Abu Abd Allah to act as judge in his 
place. Abu T-Hasan was well versed in a number of sciences: besides his know¬ 
ledge of the duties incumbent on a kddi and of the grave and dignified manner in 
which they should be filled, he was well acquainted with jurisprudence, Arabic 
philology, polite literature, poetry and the stories of the battle-days (of the ancient 
Arabs). He was also a good poet and held a high rank in the art of verse. One of 
his pieces is given by ath-Thaalibi ( vol. 11. p. 129) in the Yalima tad-Dahr, and 
runs as follows : 

I have such a friend that poverty never attains me, once his eyes fall upon my wants. He 
gives (me) wealth, satisfies (my wishes ) and obliges me neither to kiss his hand or his foot. He 
' took charge of my interests when I neglected them, and minded my affairs when I heeded 
them not. 

Ath-Thaalibi gives also as his, the following piece in which the same idea is 
expressed: 

I have a friend, full of courtesy; friendship like his is t a title of honour. He shews me more 
regard than need be shown, and feels obliged to do more than is necessary. If his good qua¬ 
lities were appreciated at their full value, gold, compared with them, would be worthless. 

The following verses are also given as his by Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bakharzi (vol. 11. 
p. 323), in the Dumya tal-Kasr, and are also to be found in the biographical article 
which Ibn Zulae has devoted to him (an-Nomdn) in the History of the kddis of Egypt; 
they are perfectly well turned: 

At Arafat (4) I made the acquaintance of a maid whose beauty stole from me (the merit of) 
my good works. When I put on the pilgrim’s dress, she forbade sleep to visit my eyes, and, 
with her glances, she laid waste my reserved park (my heart). When she hurried along (from 
Arafat) with the other pilgrims, tears hurried in emulation from my eyelids. She placed a 
burning coal on my heart when she walked towards the spot where they cast the pebbles. This 
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soul of mine did not obtain its wish; so I feared, when at al-K.haif, that the hour of my death 

was at hand. 

Abu ’1-Hasan continued to fill the duties of a kddi and to remain in high favour 
with al-Aziz, till he caught a fever whilst presiding, in the mosque, over the court 
of justice. He rose up immediately and returned to his house, where he expired after 
an illness of fourteen days. His death took place on Monday, the 6lh of Rajah, 374 
(3rd Dec., A. D. 984). The next morning, he was borne on a bier into the presence 
of al-Aziz who was then (with the army) encamped in the plain of al-Jubb, near the 
place which is now known by the name of al-Birka [the pon<fy (5). The bier was 
then deposed in the mosque called Masjid al-Btr 10 a ’l-Jummaiza [the mosque of 
the well and the sycamore fig-tree). Al-.iziz left the camp and went to say the 
funeral prayer over the corpse, which was then carried back and buried in the house 
of the deceased, situated in the Ilamrd. Three places in Old Cairo had received 
this name because the Europeans used to lodge there (6). Al-Aziz then dispatched 
to Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, Abu ’1-Hasan’s brother, a message worded in these 
terms: “ The place of kddi is yours; we shall never allow it to pass out of your 
“ family.” Abu ’1-Hasan had remained in office during nine years, five months 
and four days. He was born in Maghrib, in the month of the first Rabi, 329 
(Dec.-Jan., A. D. 940-1). Old Cairo remained for eighteen days without a kddi to 
arrange its affairs, and that because Abu Abd Allah was unwell. When his malady 
abated, he rode in a palanquin to the camp of al-Aziz. This was on Thursday, the 
22nd of Rajab, The next day, Friday, he went from that to the Djami T-Alik, 
after having received from al-Aziz his appointment to the kadiship, with a pelisse of 
honour and the sword [of office) suspended from his shoulder. Being much 
enfeebled by sickness, he was unable to get down from the palanquin and enter into 
the mosque; so he proceeded to his own house, and his son, accompanied by a band 
of his kinsmen, went to the mosque and read the diploma as soon as the Friday 
prayer was ended. This document was similar to that which bad been drawn up 
for Abu ’1-Hasan and granted to the new kddi the same powers as his brother had 
received before. In the month of' Zu ’1-Kaada, 374 (March-April, A. D. 985), 
Muhammad appointed his son Abu T-Kasim Abd al-Aziz to act as his deputy in 
Alexandria. This was done by the order of al-Aziz, who then arrayed Abu ’1-K.asim 
in a robe of honour. On Friday, the 1st of the first Jumada, 375 (19th September, 
A. D. 985), the kddi Muhammad Ibn an-Noman married his son Abu ’1-K.asim to 
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the daughter of the kdid Jawhar. The marriage-act was signed at the levee of 
al-Aziz, and none were present except the officers of the court. The dowry 
settled (by the bridegroom) on the bride was three thousand pieces of gold and the 
kitdb (7) (consisted of) a single robe of one uniform colour. — When al-Moizz, 
the father of al-Aziz, was in Maghrib, he ordered the kddi Abu Hanifa an-Noman 
to have an astrolabe made in silver and to place a trust-worthy person beside the 
workman (lest he should embezzle some of the metal). He chose his son, Muhammad, 
for that purpose and, when the astrolabe was finished, he carried it to al-Moizz. 
“ Whom did you place beside the workman?” said the prince. “My son Mu- 
“ hammad,” was the reply. “ He shall be kddi of Egyptl” exclaimed al-Moizz, and 
so it happened. The fact was that al-Moizz, having always entertained hopes of 
getting that country into his possession, was induced to utter these words, and his 
good fortune, seconded by destiny, effected for him what he wished. — The kddi 
Muhammad related the following anecdote : “When I was a boy, in Maghrib, al- 
Moizz would say to his son al-Aziz, every lime he saw me: “ There is your ( future ) 
“ kadi." —Muhammad was well acquainted with the (leoAing) maxims of jurisprudence 
and a great number of sciences; he was an accomplished scholar and could recite, 
with much elegance, narrations, poems and stories respecting the battle-days (of the 
Arabs). He composed also some poetry, and one of his pieces is as follows : 

Thou who resemblest the moon, the moon of heaven, when she is seven (days old), and 
live (more) and two! Thou whose grace is the perfection of beauty! Thou hast preoccupied 
my heart and kept sleep front my eyes. Can 1 hope to obtain from you any favour, or must I 
return back with the bools of Hunain (8)? My enemies deride me for loving thee and say: 
“ There you are still with empty hands!” Be kind to me or take my life; thou hast the power 
to do one or the other. 

The following piece was sent to him in a letter by Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan al- 
Jaafari, a native of Samarkand : 

All other kddis have found their equals in renown, but Abd Abd Allah is without a rival. 
He is unequalled in noble qualities, admirable in honourable deeds, great and illustrious. 
In renown, splendid; in resolution, firm; ( brilliant) like the flashing of the polished sword. In 
judging causes, lie has right reason for a sworn companion; when he bestows, the abundant rain 
cloud is merely his precursor. Were we to examine the sentences pronounced by him, we 
should be led to declare that he was assisted by (the angel) Gabriel. When he mounts into the 
pulpit, he is really a Koss (9); when he is present at assemblies, lie is truly a Khalil (10). 
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To this the kadi Muhammad returned, in writing, the following answer: 

We have read in yotar poem charming things, such as a most ire fined genius only could pro¬ 
duce. Its lines are as a delightful garden, diffusing around the penetrating odour of musk. 
When they are recited, their fraganee perfumes not only our dwellings hut nlhe very street. We 
long to se® you, and you long to visit us. Send us, every day, verses like those; for you are 
capable of every generous deed. 

The following passages are extracted from Ibn Zulak’s History of the kddis of 
Egypt: We never saw any kddi, in Old Cairo, acquire so much influence as Mu¬ 
hammad Hbn an-Noiman, and, as far as we have learned, the like was never seen in 
Irak. He well deserved that great authority on account of his learning, his inte¬ 
grity, his self-command, the equity of his judgments and the awe (wich ke inspired). 
In the 'monllh of Moharram, 383'(Feb.-March, A. D. 993), he authorised his son. 
Abb ’kXasinT Abd al-Aziz, to act as Hies deputy in Old and New Cairo and to fulfil 
the duties of a judge, uninterruptedly, every day. Before that, he himself gave, 
audiences on Mondays and Thursdays only. Abu ’I-Kasim commenced immediately 
to hear causes, to juge and to enregisler acts. He ( Muhammad ) had at first 
confided this place to his nephew, AM Abd Allah al-Eusain, the son of Ali Ibn an— 
Noman, but, on the 10lh of the first Jumada, 377 (7lh Sept., A 0 D. 987), he 
replaced him by his own son, AM ’1-Kasim, whom he aulhorised to act on Mondays 
and Thursdays only. The kddi Muhammad-had risen so highly in Ih© favour of al- 
Aziz that, in the year 385, on the festival of line Sacrifice (5lh Jan., A. B. 
996), he was allowed by that sovereign to go up wilh him into the pulpit. When 
al-Aziz died, it was the kddi Muhammad who washed the corpse ( previously to inter¬ 
ment). Ai-Hakim [p. 449 of this ml.), the son and' successor of al-Aziz, confirmed 
Muhammad in'ais place, raised him to higher honours and augmented his authority. 
From the moment that the kddi acquired such favour at court and such influence 
in the state, he was frequently unwell and, being a constant sufferer from gout and 
colic, h© was often laid up. The us'.dd Barjawan (vol. I. p. 253), high in rank 
though he was, went very often-to visit him. The illness of the Mdi continued to 
increase an#, on the eve of Tuesday, the 4th of Safar, 389 (25th January, A. D. 299), 
he expired, immediately after the last evening prayer. Al-Eakim rode to the 
house of She deceased, at Cairo and, having there repeated the funeral prayer over 
the corpse, fee presided at the interment, after which, he returned to his,palace. 
The kddi Muhammad was born in Maghrib .©a Sunday, the 3rd of Safar, 340 
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(11th July, A. D. 951). His palace was given by al-Hakim lo one of the courtiers. 
On Wednesday, the 9lh of Ramadan (August, A. D. 999), the body was removed 
to the Mcli’s private house in Old Cairo and, on the eve of Friday, the 10th, it was 
borne to the Karafa cemetery and deposited in the tomb which contained the bodies 
of his father and brother. After the death of Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, Cairo 
remained more than a month without a kadi. Al-Hakim then appointed to that 
office Abu Abd Allah al-Husain, the son of Ali Ihn an-Noman, and the same whom 
his uncle Muhammad had authorised to act as his substitute and whom he after¬ 
wards replaced by his own son Abu ’1-Kasim Abd al-Aziz. Al-Husain’s nomination 
took place on the 6lh of the first Rabi, 389 (25lh February, A. D. 999). He re¬ 
mained in office till Thursday, the 16lh of Ramadan, 395- (7lh July, A. D. 1004), 
when his place was given to his cousin, Abu ’1-Kasim. Abd al-Aziz, the son of the 
above-mentioned Muhammad. Some time after, al-Husain, the son of Ali Ihn an- 
Noman, was beheaded by al-Hakim’s order, and that for reasons too long to re¬ 
late (11). This occurred on Sunday, the 6th of Muharram, 395 (23rd October, 
A. D. 1004). He was executed in the cell where he was confined, and his body was 
consumed by fire. Abu ’1-Kasim then became kddi , with undivided authority, 
and was chosen, besides, by al-Hakim, to preside at the court of grievances (12). 
He thus united in his attributions the functions of the two offices, a thing which 
never before happened to any member of his family. Al-Hakim then treated him 
with such favour that, on the day of the breaking of the Fast [the 1st of the month of 
Shawwal ), he permitted him to go up with him into the pulpit, immediately after the 
general in chief of the army. The same honour was accorded to him on the festival 
of the Sacrifice [the 10 ih of ZCi ’l-Hijja)'. In judging causes, he displayed great 
firmness of character and treated with extreme severity such of the grandees as dared 
to resist him. He even arrested many of them and did not allow them to leave 
the court till they bad fulfilled their engagements. He continued to fill all the 
magisterial duties which al-Hakim had confided to him; but, on Friday, the 16th 
of Rajab, 398 (27th March, A. D. 1008), he was removed from office by that 
prince and replaced by Abu ’1-Hasan Malik Ibn Said Ibn Malik al-Fariki. It was 
thus that the office of kddi passed out of the family of an-Noman. Some time 
after, al-Hakim ordered [some of) bis Turkish soldiers to kill, not only Abu ’1- 
Kasim Abd al-Aziz, but the general Abu Abd Allah al-Husain, the son of Jawhar, 
and Abii Ali Ismail, the brother of the Mid Fadl Ibn Salih. They were all 
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sabred, al the same moment, and that for reasons too long to relate. This 
happened on Friday, the 22nd of the latter Jumada, 401 (31st January, A. D. 
1011); the mercy of God be upon them! Abu ’1-Kasim Abd al-Aziz was born 
on Monday, the 1st of the first Ilabi, 354 (7th March, A. D. 965).—Abu Mansur 
Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad al-Farghani al-Misri states, in his historical 
work, that he (the kadi AbA Tdhir) was well noted for reciting from memory a 
great number of pieces and for the agreeableness of his society : with his elders, 
he behaved like an elderly man, with the middle-aged men, like one who had 
reached that period of life, and, with young men, he acted as a youth. His death 
took place on the eve of the 30lh of Zu ’1-Kaada, 367 (9th July, A. D. 978). 


(1) See vol. II, page 594. 

(2) The naval arsenal [Jdr as-sandn) situated in the island of Roda, was called the Sanda, by abbreviation. 
See Makrlzi’s Khitat, or topographical description of Cairo, edition of Bulak, vol. II, page 178. 

(3) Kadid is the name given to long stripes of flesh sailed and dried in the sun. Al- Aziz’s words are 
equivalent to the expression: he is only fit to make cat’s-meat of. The prince did not like Abd TAhir and 
paid no attention to his request. 

(4) This piece is full of verbal quibbles and clever allusions to the ceremonies of the pilgrimage and the 
places near Mekka where these ceremonies are accomplished. 

(5) See M. de Sacy's Chreslomathie arabe, t. I, p. 187, of the second edition. 

(6) The adjective hafnrd [rubra) served to designate such persons as had a clear complexion. 

(7) The word kitdb means a book or a written document. It is evidently employed here as a law-term, 
but, as such, it is not to be found in the works on orthodox jurisprudence. It may perhaps belong to the 
system of law professed by the Shiites and signify the jihdz (in French, trousseau) given to the bride. 

(8) This proverb means: much disappointed. It has been explained in three or four different manners, 
t oue of them as follows: A desert Arab, mounted on his camel, entered into a town, went to the bazar and 

bargained for a pair of boots. Not being able to conclude with the maker, whose name was Hunain, he flew 
into a passion, gave him foul names and then, having made his other purchases, he got upon his camel, 
left the town and took the road leading to his tent. The boot-maker was so highly offended at the Arab’s 
insulting language that he resolved on being revenged. Taking up the boots, he ran to the road by which 
the Arab had to pass and threw one of them on the ground. A mile or two farther on, he threw down the 
other and hid himself. The Arab saw’ Ihe first boot as he was riding along and said : “ There is one of the 
“ boots of Hunain; if the other was with it, I should dismount and pick it up." About half an hour after, 
he perceived the other boot and regretted not having picked up the first; so he got oil his camel, not wishing 
to fatigue it too much, and having fettered it with a cord, picked up the boot which was lying there and ran 
back to take up the other. . As soon as he disappeared, Hunain went off with the camel and the baggage. 
When the Arab returned, his camel was missing; so he went home on foot. Being asked what he had 
brought back, he replied: “The boots of Hunain." 

(it) See vol. I, p. 137. 
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(10) The person here meant was probably al-Khalil.Ibn Ahmad. See vol. I, p. *93. 

(11) A sum of twenty thousand pieces of gold came into the possession of al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn an-Nom4n 
who, being a kddi, acted as guardian and depositary, of all property leit by persons who died. The son oi 
the deceased claimed it from him and received part of the sum by instalments. On asking for the rest, he 
was told by the kddi that he was paid up and that no more remained. Al-HAkim, to whom the heir 
adressed a complaint, had the kddi brought before him and the account-book ( diwdn ) of the tribunal exa¬ 
mined. This inquest proved that a large sum remained due. The kddi acknowledged bis guilt, indemnified 
the heir and begged for pardon. A1 Hdkim deprived him of his place and sent him to prison, where he was 
beheaded, about a year afterwards, in A. H. 397 (A. D. 1006). (HLtory of the Rddis of Cairo; MS. of the 
Bibl. imp., ancien fonds, n° 690). 

(12) See vol. I, p. 346. 


AS-SAIYIDA NAFISA 


As-Saiyida (1) Nafisa was the daughter of Abu Muhammad at-Hasan, the son of 
Zaid, the son of al-Hasan, the son of Ali, the son of Abu Talib. She arrived in 
Old Cairo with her husband Ishak, the son of Jaafar as-Sadik. According to 
another account, she went there with her father, al-Hasan, whose tomb, it is said, 
may be seen in Old Cairo, but is not generally known. He had been governor of 
Medina in the name of [the khalif) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur and had held that post 
during five years, when he incurred his sovereign’s displeasure and was dismissed 
from office. All his property was confiscated and he himself shut up in the prison 
at Baghdad and detained there till the death of al-Mansur. AI-Mahdi having then 
come to the throne, gave him his liberty and restored to him all that had been 
taken from him. Al-Hasan afterwards remained with him and, when that prince set 
out to make the pilgrimage, he followed in his train, but died on reaching al-Hajir, 
A. H. 168 (A. D. 784-5), at the age of eighty-five years. Al-Hajir is at five 
miles from Medina. “ According to another statement, he died at Baghdad and 
“ was interred in the cemetery of al-Rhaizuran; but the fact is that he died at al- 
“ Hajir.” So says the Klialtb in his History of Baghdad, but God knows best the 
truth. Nafisa was a woman noted for her piety and the holiness of her life. It is 
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related that the imam as-Shafi, when he arrived in Old Cairo, — for the date, see 
his life ( vol . 11. p. 571), — went to visit her and learned some Traditions from 
her. The people of Cairo had the highest esteem for her, and the veneration in 
which she was held subsists up to the present day. When as-Shafi died, his corpse 
was brought into her house, and she there said over it the funeral prayer. The 
spot on which that house stood is now occupied by Nafisa’s mausoleum. She 
continued to dwell there during the remainder of her life. Her death took place 
in the month of Ramadan, 208 (Jan.-Feb., A. D. 824). Where she expired, her 
husband, al-Mutamin Ishak, the son of Jaafar as-Sa^k, resolved on transporting the 
body to Medina hut, at the request of the inhabitants of Cairo, he consented to leave 
it with them. The place where she was buried now bears her name; it lies between 
Old and New Cairo, in the neighbourhood of the other mausoleums. This place was 
then called the Derb as-Saba [Lion street ), but the street fell into ruin and nothing 
now remains there except her funeral chapel and her tomb. This tomb has a great 
reputation, experience having shewn that prayers said near it are fulfilled. 


(1) The word saiyida signifies mistress and is sometimes employed, as here, to distinguish certain females 
remarkable for the holiness of their lives. It is now pronounced stda, sitta or silt, and bears the meaning 
of madam. 


IBN AS-SHAJARi 


The sharif Abu ’s-Saadat Hibat Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hamza, a 
descendant of al-Hasan, the son of Ali (Ibn Abi Talib), was a native of Baghdad and 
bore the surname of Ibn as-Shajari. He held the highest rank as a grammarian 
and a philologer, was well acquainted with the poetry of the Arabs, the accounts of 
their battle-days and the occurrences which happened in these conflicts. Perfect 
in accomplishments, and full of literary information, he composed some works on 
(Arabic) philology, one of which, entitled Kitdb al-Amali (Book of Dictations), is much 
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more extensive and useful than the others. He dictated its contents in eighty-four 
sittings. This treatise contains a mass of information and a great variety of philologi¬ 
cal observations. He concluded it by the addition of another silling in which he 
treated of nothing else but some verses of al-Mutanabbi’s ( vol. 1. p. 102), indicated the 
different manners in which they were explained by the commentators and added such 
observations as occurred to himself. It is a very instructive work. When he finish¬ 
ed dictating it, he received the visit of Abu Muhammad Abd Allah, surnamed lbn 
al-Khashshab {vol. 11. p. 66), who expressed to him the wish of hearing the work dic¬ 
tated and, by his refusal, he incurred the enmity of (hat author, who then attacked 
a great number of the opinions enounced in the work and declared them to be 
erroneous. Ibn as-Shajari, having met with this refutation, wrote a reply to it and 
pointed out the mistakes into which his adversary had fallen. This treatise, forming 
one volume, appeared under the title of al-Intis&r (ihc vindication) and, though very 
short, contained much useful information. He dictated it to the persons who attend¬ 
ed his lectures. Another work of his entitled the Hamasa and drawn up on the 
model of the Ilamdsa composed by Abu Tammam at-Tdi [vol. I. p. 348), is really 
original and very good; he displayed in it great talent. A number of grammatical 
works were composed by him and also a treatise on synonyms. Ho published a com¬ 
mentary on the Luma of Ibn Jinni [vol. II. p. 191) and another on the at-Tasrif al- 
Muluki [of Ihc same author ) (1). He spoke with great elegance, in a sweet, expres¬ 
sive and simple style. He read over some Traditions under the direction of the great 
masters of that day, such as Abu ’1-Hasan al-Mubdrak Ibn Abd al-Jabbar as-Sirafi, 
Abu Ali Muhammad lbn Said lbn Binhan the kalib and others. The hdfiz lbn as- 
Samani [vol. 11. p. 156) mentions him in the Zail [supplement) and says: “I 
“ studied Traditions under him at the house of the vizir Abu T-Kasim Ali lbn Tirad 
“ az-Zainabi (2), and I wrote down some pieces of poetry under his dictation 
“ (v)hen he taught) at the college. I afterwards went and read over, under his tui- 
“ tion, a portion of the Amali (dictations ) composed by the grammarian AbuT-Abbas 
“ Thalab [vol. I. p. 83) ”.—The grammarian Abu ’1-Barakat Ibn al-Anbari [vol. II. 
p. 95) says,in his Mandkib al-Udabd [themerits of literary men): “The learned doctor 
“ Abu ’1-Kasim Mahmud az-Zamakhshari (p. 321 of this volume), having gone to 
“ Baghdad, in one of his (frequent) journeys, with the intention of making the pil- 
“ grimage, went to visit our master Ibn as-Shajari, and I accompanied him. When 
“ they met, (Ibn as-Shajari) addressed him in this verse of al-Mutanabbi's : 
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“ Before we met him, we thought the accounts given of him were exaggerated; but, when we 
“ met, experience shewed us that we had underrated them. 

“ He then recited to him the following lines : 

“ In questioning the [returning) caravans, I obtained the fairest accounts of Jaafar Ibn Falah; 
“ and, by Allah! when we met, I found that my ears had not heard any thing to equal what I 
“ witnessed with my eyes.” 

— I have already mentioned these verses in the life of Jaafar Ibn Falah (vol. I. 
p. 327) and stated that they were composed by Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn Ilani al-Andalusi 
(page 123 of this vol.), but they have been attributed to other poets.— “ To this com- 
“ pliment, az-Zamakhshari made the following reply : ‘ It is related of the Prophet 
“ ‘ that, on receiving the visit of Zaid al-Khail (3), he said to him : ‘ 0 Zaid ! before 
“ ‘ the promulgation of Islamism, I never heard a favorable account given of a man 
“ ‘ without perceiving, after the introduction of Islamism, that he was inferior to his 
“ ‘ reputation. Thou art the only exception.’ We then withdrew,” said Ibn al- 
Anbari, “ and were much struck by the sharif s quoting verses to express his feelings 
“ and by az-Zamakhshari’s quoting a tradition, him who did not belong to the Arabic 
“ race.”—This anecdote is not given in Ibn al-Anbari’s words, but it contains their 
substance. I did not take it from tl\e book itself, but became acquainted with it long 
ago and kept it in my recollection. I mention this lest such persons as may read 
the book should suppose that I am careless in my quotations, when they perceive the 
difference between the two manners in which the anecdote is related.—Abu ’s-Saadat 
(Ibn as-Shajari ) was the n'aktb [or syndic) of those Alides who resided in (the suburb 
of) al-Karkh. He acted there as the lieutenant of his father (Ali) at-Tahir. He com¬ 
posed some good poetry, such as the kasida in which he eulogizes the vizir Nizam 
ad-Din Abu Nasr al-Muzaffar Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jahir (4), and which 
begins thus : 

Here is ( the source of) as-Sudaira and the pond full to overflowing. (Here you formerly 
met the beloved',) so follow my advice and suppress the feelings of your heart. Tell me, lotus- 
tree of the valley! Thou whose fragance widely diffused would suffice to guide towards thee 
the nocturnal traveller, if he lost his way: The happy days which a fond lover once passed 
under thy shade, will they return to him again before his death? How unjust was that fawn 
(maiden) in refusing even a glance (of her eye) to one who was borne down by love, and in 
treating his prayers with disdain. Remote is the place where I might meet her; she is far away, 
and yet she is near, for she dwells within my bosom. (She is like) a slender twig which bends 
vol. ill.' 73 
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before the zephyr and bears on its top a moon ( visage ) surrounded with impending darkness 
(her hair). When the glances of other eyes partook in the contemplation of her charms, these 
eyes of (mine, who am) a benighted traveller, obtained not, from that source, a single refreshing 
draught. We passed near (the valley of) al-Akik and, at the sight of those meadows and 
pasture grounds in which the gazelles were roaming, our passion was renewed. We wept, 
on reaching those shady groves; yet, how often have flowing tears betrayed the secret of 
the lover! Years of drought have laid bare the remains of her abode, and the (projecting) 
ruins, now abandoned, appear like camels drawing water from the wells. Look there, my two 
companions! may vour lives be long, and may showers protracted and lasting like the flow of 
the evening rain-cloud refresh your dwellings 1 Are those handsome statues which appear 
before our eyes? or are they a flock of does? or else maidens amplis natibus praeditae? Are 
those the eyes of gazelles which look on us through the veils? are they human cheeks and noses 
which we see? When they turned towards us, they left not a member of our body unscathed; 
even the ravenous beasts had compassion on it. How can this heart (of mine) hope for 
delivery from the bondage of love and from misery, if she who wounds it ever soothes 
and flatters? Were a draught of water from ( the spring of) DSrij (near which my beloved 
resided,) to moisten the soil (of my heart), the germs of affliction would make on it no 
impression. 

Here the poet introduces the eulogy (of his patron). This part 1 abstain from 
inserting, lest I should be led too far, and, besides, my object, in admitting the 
extract which precedes, was to give the reader an idea of Ibn as-Shajari’s poetical style. 
Here is another piece by the same author : 

Can love remain concealed when our tears bear witness to its existence? can the lover who 
gainsays the reports of jealous spies persist in denying (the truth )? How long will you continue 
to wear out your eyes with weeping, you who know that Labid fixed a term to the shedding of 
tears ? Though my (stature, formerly as strait as a) wand is now bent by old age, I still possess 
fortitude and energy sufficient to bear up under afflictions. 

This passage contains an allusion to a thought expressed in the following lines by 
Labid Ibn Rabia al-Aamiri (5): 

My two daughters wished their father to live for ever; is he then of another race than Rabia 
and Modar? Arise (my girls!), and proclaim all you know (of my merits), but do not tear 
your faces nor cut off your hair. Say he was a man who never abandoned his friend, who never 
broke a promise and who never deceived. Continue thus for a year, then the salutation of 
peace be upon you! The person who weeps a whole year is justified (in not continuing). 

It was to these verses that Abu Tammam at-Tai alluded when he said : 


My friends departed and I wept for their loss during a year; then I ceased, according to the 
precept of Labid. 
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A certain degree of jealousy, such as usually reigns between men of talent, existed 
between Abu ’s-Saadat (Ibn as-Shajari ) and Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Hakina al-Harimi(6), a native of Baghdad and a celebrated poet. This 
is the same person whose name is mentioned in our life of al-Hariri, the author of 
the mak&mAt [vol. II. page 492). When he ( Ibn Hakina) read the poems of his rival, 
he adressed to him the following lines : 

I declare, sir! in the name of Him who should prevent yon from composing verses which stu- 
pify the understanding! that you have nothing in common with your ancestor ( Muhammad ) 
except your incapacity for poetry. 

The anecdotes related of Ibn as-Shajari are very numerous, but we prefer being 
concise. He was born in the month of Ramadan, 450 (Oct.-Nov., A. D. 1058), and 
died on Thursday, the 26th of Ramadan, 542 (18th February, A. D. 1148). The 
next morning, he was buried in his house situated in al-Karkh (the suburb) of 
Baghdad.— Shajari is an adjective derived from Shajara, which is the name of a 
village in the dependencies of Medina. The word Shajara is also employed as the 
name of a man; the Arabs of the desert gave it this application and their exemple was 
followed by others. A great number of persons, some of them men of learning, 
bore the surname of as-Shajari. I do not know whether our poet derived his from 
the name of the village or from that of one of his ancestors whe might have borne 
the name of Shajara. —We have spoken of al-Karkh in the life of Maruf al-Karkhi 
[page 384 of this volume). 


(1) This title appears to signify the imperial treatise on grammatical inflections. 

(2) The sharif Abft ’1-KAsim Ali Ibn TirAd az-Zainabi, vizir to the Abbaside khalifs al-Mustarshid and al- 
Muktafl, was noted for his talents and his generosity. Having been removed from office, he passed the 
remainder of his days in poverty and died in the reign of the last mentioned khalif.—( El-Fakhri .) 

(3) For an account of this celebrated chieftain, see M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur I’histoire des Arabei. 

(4) NizAm ad-Din AM Nasr al-Muzaffar Ibn Jahir acted as vizir to the khalif al-Muktafi li-amr IUah. 
Two other vizirs bore the surname of Ibn Jahir; see pages 280 , 284 of this volume. 

(5) This Labld is the author of the Muallaka; see M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai, etc., tome 11, page 487. 
His life, by the author of the Kitdb al-Aghdni, has been given by M. de Sacy in the same volume which 
contains the arabic text of Kalila and Dimna. 

(6) See page 582, note (4) of this volume. 
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AL-BADI AL-ASTORLABI 


Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah, the son of al-Husain, the son of Yusuf, or of Ahmad', 
according to another statement, and surnamed al-B&di al-Astorlabi [the admirable , the 
maker of astrolabes), was a celebrated poet and an accomplished scholar. As a maker 
of astronomical instruments, he was considered to be the ablest man of the age. In 
that art, he possessed consummate skill, and by it he gained a large fortune, under 
the khalifate of al-Mustarshid. When he died, he left no one capable of replacing 
him in his profession. Abu T-Maali ’1-Haziri ( vol. I. p. 563) speaks of him in the 
Ztna-tad-Dahr, and Imad ad-Dln al-lspahani ( page 300 of this vol.) mentions him 
in the Khartda . Both authors praise him highly and [the latter) gives some pieces of 
verse composed by him, one of which is the following: 

I offer presents to (my patron at) his noble levee, but what I offer I received from his benefi¬ 
cence. The clouds, in shedding their rains upon the sea, place it under no obligation : from it 
they received their waters. 

None of his verses has obtained such currency as these two, but they have been 
attributed to another author. The following piece is given as his : 

When (Ms cheeks) acquired the redness of blood (1) and put on the sable hue of the izar (2), 
darkness settled upon them and my heap teas still measuring (3). 

In the Zina tad-Dahr these two lines are given as his, but I read elsewhere that 
they were composed by Abu Mohammad Ibn Hakjna (4), the same of whom we have 
spoken in the life of Ibn as-Shajari ( page 579 of this vol.). —The expression my heap 
was still measuring is particular to the inhabitants of Baghdad and signifies, with 
them, to struggle without being able to escape. The word kdra [heap) is employed by 
them in speaking of flour and is equivalent to the word jumla (mass, heap), made use 
of in Egypt. Here is another piece of his composition : 

Dixerunt: Amavisti (ephebum) levi gena praeditum, scd fama est ilium barbatum ( nikrish ) 
fieri. I replied: The young peacock is never so handsome as when he is fully fledged. 
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ISthrtsh is a foreign (a pershn) word, formed of title rtsh, which signify a hand¬ 
some heard. It is an established practise with the Persians to invert the order of 
words which are in annexation (5). Be was extremely licentious, and admitted into 
his poetry such indelicate ideas as led him to employ the most obscene terms. It is 
fbr this reason that I insert here so few of his verses, though they are very numerous 
and were collected by himself into a diwdn. He took also the poems of Ibn Hajjaj 
(vol. 1. p. 448) and arranged them under one hundred and forty-one heads, accord¬ 
ing to their different subjects. This collection, to which he joined an appendix, 
received from him the title of Durra tat-Tdj ( fhtr Ibn Hajjaj [the pearl of the diadem, 
treating of the poems of Ibn Hajj&j). He was full of grace in every thing he did. He 
died of a hemiplegy in the year 534 (A. D. 1139-40), and was interred in the ceme¬ 
tery called the Wardiyajhe rose-garden), which lies on the eastern side of [the river at) 
Baghdad .—Aslorlabi is derived from astorldb, the name of a well known instrument 
(the astrolabe). Kushyar Ibn Labban Ibn Bashahri of Jilan (6), the author of the 
Kildb az-Zij (a set of astronomical tables) says, in his treatise on the use of the astro¬ 
labe, that astorldb is a greek word and signifies the balance of the sun. I heard a 
learned doctor say that Idb is the name of the sun in the language of the Greeks, 
so that the word astorldb is composed of (the Arabic word) astor (lines), joined to Idb, 
and signifies the lines of the sun; indicating thus the lines traced upon the instrument. 
It is said that the inventor was Ptolemy, the author of the Almegisti, who was led to 
that discovery in the following manner : as he was taking a ride with an armillary 
sphere in his hand, he let it fall, and the animal on which he was riding trod upon 
it and broke (or flattened ) it, so that it received the shape of an astrolabe. The great 
masters in the mathematical sciences thought, till then, that the image (or represen¬ 
tation) of the sphere could only be traced on a mass of a globular form, but Ptolemy 
then perceived that it could be reproduced upon a surface forming the half of a cir¬ 
cumference, and that such an instrument would furnish the same results as were 
given by the armillary sphere. No one ever preceded him in this discovery; yet 
(neither he) nor any of the ancients supposed that it was possible to represent the image 
of the sphere upon a line (a flat rule). So they continued to employ the armillary 
sphere and the astrolabe till the shaikh Sharaf ad-Din at-Tusi,—the>same of whom we 
have spoken in the life of Kamal ad-Dln Ibn Yunus (7) and who was that person’s 
preceptor in mathematics,—conceived the idea of a line (or rule) which would fur¬ 
nish all the results that the arm illary sphere and thea strolabe could give. He called 
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it the staff and wrote an elegant treatise on the subject. In some points, he com¬ 
mitted mistakes which were rectified by the above mentioned Kamal ad-Din. At- 
Tusi was the first who produced this instrument; none of the ancients having ever 
known it. The result was that the form (or configuration of the sphere), which had 
been at first represented by means of a globe, that is, a solid having length, breadth 
and thickness, and which had then been delineated on a surface, which has only 
length and breadth, without thickness, was now marked on a line (a rule ) having 
length only and neither breadth nor thickness. There remains only to reduce 
this representation to a point; but it is impossible to conceive how that can be done, 
since a point is neither a solid, nor a surface, nor a line, but only the extremity (or 
limit) of a line, in the same manner as the line is the extremity of the surface, and the 
surface of the solid. The point being indivisible, it is impossible to conceive how 
any thing can be delineated upon it.—These observations are foreign to our subject, 
but they funish some information which it is better to know than not (8). Besides, 
we were led into them by the turn which our discourse had taken. 


(1) Literally : of death. 

(2) See page xxxvi of the introduction to the first volume. 

(3) This proverbial expression is explained, a few lines farther on. 

(4) Here and elsewhere all the manuscripts and the editions read Hakina. This appears to be the right 
reading and is that given in the Kharida. 

(5) They place the adjective before the substantive, which is contrary to the Arabic system. 

(6) Abb '1-Hasan Kushy&r Ibn Lahban Ibn BAshahri, a native of JilAn, in Persia, composed astronomical 

and astrological works, of which the most important were evidently the tables in which he gave the mean 
positions of the planets, conformably to the era of the Persians, that of Yezdegird. According to Hajji Khalifa, 
in his Bibliographical Dictionary, article the observations on which these tables were 

founded were made by KushyAr in the year 459 (A. D. 1066-7); but, under title of 

he states that this latter work was drawn up in the year 357 (A. D. 968). M. Reinaud, in his introduction 
to the French translation of Abd T-FedA’s Geography, says that Kushyar lived in the latter half of the eleventh 
century (from A. H. 442 to 494). 

(7) In the life of Ibn Yunus (vol. II. p. 365), the name of Sharaf ad-Dln at-Tdsi does not occur, neither 
is the title of KamAl ad-Din given to Ibn Yilnus. These indications, written, probably, by the author, on the 
margin of his own copy, are not to be found in our manuscripts. It is hardly necessary to observe that Sha¬ 
raf ad-Din at-Tdsi must not be confounded with the celebrated astronomer, Nasr ad-Dln at-Tdsi, who died in 
the latter half of the seventh century of the Hijra. 

(8) Our author, like all musulmans of that epoch, knew nothing of greek and not much of astronomy. 
Here, he evidently speaks of matters which he did not well understand. 
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Abu ’1-Iiasim tiibat Allah Ibis al-Fadl Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ilbn Mu, Lam mad Ibn al- 
Musain Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Yakub Ibn Yusuf Ibis Salim, generally 
known by the surname' of Ibiti al-IK-atlan [the son of the cotton-spinner), was a poet of 
great celebrity and a native of Baghdad. We- have already spoken of hint acid 1 gives! 
some of his verses in our articles on Eais Bais (?) [vol. I. p. 559) and 1 Ibn as-Sawadi 
(wot. II. p. 4-15). He learned Traditions from a number of masters arid-taught them to 
some disciples. He was excessively licentious and dissolute, full of humour' and plea¬ 
santry, pertinacious in flattering and in satirizing the proud and haughty. The witty 
sayings attributed to this poet and the anecdotes related of him are very numerous 
and amusing. His poetry has been collected into a diwdno Abu Saad as-Saiid&rii 
{vol. 11. p. 156) mentions him in the Kitdb az-Zail and adds : “ As a poet, he me- 
“ rited praise, his verses being fine and delicately turned; but, with him, satire pre- 
“ dominated so much that he was dreaded for the virulence of his tongue and' fedted 
18 as adelractor ( thalldb). ” Farther on, he says: “ I wrotedown two Traditions Odder 
s ‘ his dictation, and no more ; H also committed to paper some pieces of verse composed 
s ‘ by him and which he recited to me. ”—The hdfiz as-Silafi (vol. 1. p. 86) speaks, 
in these terms, of Abu AM Allah al-Fadl, the father of Ibn al-Kattan : '* He belong- 
Ss ed to a family of traditionists. I asked him the date of his birth and! he told me 
•* Shat he was born on the eve of Friday, the 14th Bajab, 418 (20lh August, 
< * A. D. 1927). ” According to AM GMlib Shujaa Ibn Faris ad-Duhli, he died on 
Wednesday, the 23rd of the latter Rabi, 498 (S2lh January, A. B. 1105), and was 
buried in the cemetery called al-Kavkhi. Imad ad-BIn al-Ispahani (page 300 of this 
ml.) speaks of him (Ibn al-Katt&n) in the Kharida: “ His wit, ” says this writer, 
“ and the graces of his style were universally acknowledged. There exists a dmdn of 
“ his poetry,ith6 greater part of which is good. In his verses, he bantered a rminn- 
“'Her-df erttiffent me® and exposed their faults. No one escaped from his attacks, 
sa neither ih® khalif, at Baghdad, nor any other person. A learned doctor spoke to 
*' ms of him in these terms : I was a hoy and too young to learn any thing from his 
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“ lips, but I saw him silting in a place apart from others. He was then a druggist at 
“ Baghdad, and I heard people say : ‘ That is Ibn al-Fadl, the satirist.’ He learned 
“ Traditions from his own father and some other teachers, amongst whom were Abu 
“ Tahir Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan al-Bakilani, Abu T-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
“ Jirun al-Amin, Abu Ahd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Talha 

Ibn Muhammad Ibn Olhman al-Bighali al-Karkhi. He had frequent skirmishes 
“ with Hais Bais, one of which is thus related : Hais Bais went out, one night, 
“ from the palace of the vizir Sharaf ad-Din Abu ’1-Hasan (read al-Kasim ) Ali Ibn 
“ Tirad az-Zainabi ( see p. 579 of this vol.), and a young dog barked at him. As he 
“ had a sword suspended from his shoulder, he struck it with the point (1) of the 
“ blade and killed it. Ibn al-Fadl ( Ibn al-Katt&n) being told of this, drew up a piece 
“ of verse in which he inserted two lines composed by an Arab of the desert, who, 
“ being informed that his son had been slain by his [the Arab’s) brother, went to 
“ take vengeance of the murderer, but then threw away his sword and uttered the 
“ verses of which we speak.”—They are to be found in the first section of the Ha- 
masa (2).—“ Ibn al-Fadl inscribed his poem on a piece of paper which he then tied 
“ to the neck of a bitch having a number of puppies, and charged a man to drive 
‘ ‘ her and her young ones up to the vizir’s door. She appeared there like a sup- 
“ pliant; the paper was taken off her neck and presented to the vizir, who found in 
“ it these lines: 

“ People of Baghdad! Know that Hais Bais has done a deed which now covers him with 
“ shame, throughout the town. It was he, the coward, who, to shew off his bravery, assailed 
“ a young whelp which had neither strength to attack nor force to resist. He has no money, 
“ so he cannot pay the price of blood; he is not equal in value to his victim, so he cannot suffice 
“ to undergo the law of retaliation. Therefore (/,) curly-hair, recited these lines, after refer- 
“ ring the vengeance of little-gray's blood to Him who is the sole, the eternal. Then, to give 
“ my heart relief and consolation, I said : One of my hands struck me without intending it; 
“ each of them could supply the place of the other: one is truly my brother when 1 call him 
“ by his name; the other is my son. ” 

The idea expressed in the third verse ( beginning with : He has no money ) is bor¬ 
rowed from this verse of another poet: 

They are a people who esteem themselves so vilely that, when one of their party commits a 
crime, they think that, by the law of retaliation ( not one of them but), all must suffer the penalty 
of death. 

This is one of the verses given in the Hamdsa (3); it will be found in the quire 
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which begins'by the words jUj ^ (4), and to that work we refer the reader. 
The insertion (of the two verses ) is cleverly dome; I never heard any thing so good, 
notwithstanding the great number of pieces into which poets have introduced verses 
composed by others. The only exception I shall make concerns a piece which 
was recited to me by the shaikh Muhaddab ad-Din Abu Talib Muhammad, better 
known by the surname of Ibn al-Khaimi; the same of whom we have spoken in the 
life of Taj ad-Din al-Kindi [vol. L p. 548). Ee informed me that, when he was at 
Pamascsis, the sultan ordered the beard off a person in his service to he shaved off 
before the eyes of the public. A part of it was already retrenched when some one 
interceded for the man and obtained for yim the permission to retain the rest. He 
(Ibn al-Khaimi} composed on this subject the following piece, in which he desig¬ 
nated the person indirectly, without mentioning his name : 

I went to visit a son of Adam who, as I was informed, had all his beard shaved off, after 
receiving a bastinade. Finding that only the half had been removed, i congratulated him on 
his being allowed to retain the rest. He rose up, half-choked with weeping, and recited t© me 
two verses which had not been composed in (a spirit of) lying and falsity ; When a band of 
fellows come to shave off your beard, throw away your clothes so that they may not impede 
your flight. When (friends) come to you, saying: You have still the half; answer: The best 
of the halves is that which is gone ! 

The two last verses are given in that section of the Ham&sa which contains Jh® 
satires ©hi women (5), but (Ibn al-Khaimi) altered the first of them; in its original 
form it ran (thus : 

Marry not an old woman, though they bring her to you; hut throw off your clothes so that 
they may not impede your flight. 

[One year), in the month of Ramadan, the poet Hais Bais and Ibn al-Fadl were at 
a grand supper given by the vizir. Ibn al-Fadl took up a roasted kata (6) and offered 
it to his companion, who immediately turned towards the vizir and exclaimed: 
" My lord! this man has insulted me.”-— ts Mow so? ” said the vizir.—“ Because 
“ he has made an allusion to the (well-known) verse: 

°* (The tribe of) Tainirn follows the path of vileness, aad therein is better directed than the 

kata (towards its nest). If they trod in the path of honour, they would surely go astray. ” 

W® hav® already observed (col. 1. p. 55®), that H&is Bais belonged to the tribe 

VOL. m. 
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of Tamira.—This verse is taken from a piece composed by at-Tirimmah lbn Hakim, 
the poet (7), and is followed by these lines : 

Night is dispelled by day, but the ignominy of Tamim will never be dispelled. If they saw 
a flea riding on a louse and galloping down to charge their line of battle, they would turn their 
backs (and run aioay ). 

lbn al-Fadl entered, one day, into the palace of the vizir az-Zainabi and, finding 
Hais Bais with him, he said: “ 1 have just composed two verses which could not 
“ possibly be augmented by a third, so completely do they indicate the idea I meant 
“ to express.”—“ Let us hear them, ” said the vizir. The poet recited as follows : 

An image came (in a dream ) to visit (me) which was as sparing (of visits) as she who sent 
it (was sparing of her favours) ; neither did it embrace me nor kiss me, so as to alleviate my 
pain. Its visits are only to aid me in abstaining from sleep, for it drives it away and then departs. 

The vizir turned towards Hais Bais and said : “ What think you of that preten- 
“ tion? ” and received this answer: “ Let the author repeat them, and the vizir 
“ shall hear the third verse.” lbn al-Fadl recited the verses again by the vizir’s 
order; Hais Bais remained silent for a moment und then came out with this line : 

(The beloved) knew not that I employed sleep as a snare to catch (a sight of) her image, when 
I found that all other snares ( remained without effect and) fatigued my waking, hours. 

The vizir acknowledged that Hais Bais had well fulfilled his promise.—1 was 
told that a modern whom I cannot now designate, being unable to discover who he 
was, look this very idea and versified it remarkably well; he expressed it thus: 


You who [by your beauty) render jealous the sun and the moon ! (tell me) who will console 
the enslaved lover whom you treated so cruelly, whilst you said that (not you, but) fate alone 
was to be blamed. I declare by the vitality of my love, that, if I sleep, it is not because I have 
forgotten you, but for the purpose of catching (a glimpse of) your image (in my dreams ). Regret 
not the visits which your image made me whilst I slumbered: it was really as coy (and as dis¬ 
dainful) as yourself. 


t have since discovered that the author of this piece was Abu T-Ala lbn Abi ’n-Nada 
al-Maruf.—When he (lbn al-Fadl ) directed against the Itadi 'l-kod&l Jalal ad-Din az- 
Zainabi that satirical poem of which we have spoken in the life of lbn as-Sawadi 
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(vol. II. p. 416) and which we should give here, were it not so long, the kddi or¬ 
dered one of his servants to bring the poet before him, and, when he was led in, he 
boxed his ears and sent him to prison. The poet remained in confinement so long 
that he wrote to Majd ad-Din Ibn as-Sahib, the khalif’s major-domo, a letter con¬ 
taining the following verses: 

Majd ad-Din! I ask for shelter under your protection and complain to you of such ill 
treatment as I am unable to support. Some people have brought against me an absurd accusa¬ 
tion and transmitted it to the worshipful kadi. A brutal prosecutor dragged me by the sleeve and 
by the collar before the seat of justice. Every stroke of the ( kadi's) slipper made me bend my 
head, till my heart was ready to faint away. Even before the accuser had produced his proofs, 

1 received such slaps on the face as prevented me from knowing where I was. Suppose that 
false accusation to be true, and tell me, master! if the prisoner should remain in confinement 
after having paid the full penalty of his fault? 

When he got out of prison, he composed these lines: 

He who struck me on the face thought he dishonoured me and did me harm; but his prison 
has not altered my sentiments, neither have his buffets injured (8) my ears. 

Some verses rhyming in m and directed against Hais Rais have been already given 
in his life with the answer to them. When az-Zainabi, he of whom we have 
spoken, was raised to the vizirate, Ibn al-Fadl went to see him and entered into the 
hall of audience, which was crowded with men of high rank who had come to con¬ 
gratulate the vizir on his nomination. Having gone up to him, he wished him every 
happiness and, to show his joy and delight, he began to dance about. The vizir, 
on seeing this, said to one of his confidants: “ God confound that old fellow! his 
“ dancing reminds me of the common proverb : Skip for the ape when the time of 
“ his (prosperity) is arrived.” The poet himself put this idea into verse and trans¬ 
mitted to one of the grandees a written copy of the piece (9). He composed also a 
kastda rhyming in r, in which he diffamed, one way or other, a great number of 
the grandees. In this poem he said : 

Tikrit is out of our reach and, in our ignorance, we go to take Timid from Sinjar (10). 

The same poem contained the well known verse: 

Genealogies traced up to al-Abbas are now so frail {and so ill-supported) that they may be 
compared to pot-herbs. 
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A literary man of my friends recited to me the following verses as having been 
composed by Ibn al-Fadl : 

His generosity put an end to the war between me and Fortune; for one verse of eulogium, he 
bestowed on me gifts enough to fill my house. 

He went, one day, to the house of the vizir Ibn Hubaira (11) and found with him 
the syndic of the Shartfs, who was generally looked on as a great miser. This was 
in Ramadan, [the month of fasting), and the weather was very hot. The vizir said 
to him : “ Where have you been? ”—He replied: “ In the kitchen of his worship 
“ the sharif.” —“ Wretch that you are 1 ” exclaimed the vizir, “ what were you doing 
“ in a kitchen, now that we are in the month of Ramadan? ” He answered: “ By 
“ the life of your Lordship! I was breaking the heat." The vizir smiled, all the 
persons present laughed out and the syndic remained quite confounded. The 
expression, to break the heat in such a place is particular to the people of that city 
[Baghdad) and signifies to chose a cool place for taking one’s afternoon nap. Another 
day, he went to the dwelling of a great man and, being refused admittance, was 
much offended. He then saw servants bring out meat and give it to their master’s 
hounds, on which he observed that his lordship wished not to incur the common 
imprecation: God’s curse on the tree which shelters not its own people. — Another 
day, as he was sitting down to dinner with his wife, he told her to uncover her head. 
When she did so, he repeated these words of the Koran : Say , God is one. She asked 
him what was the matter and received this answer: “ When a woman uncovers her 
“ head, the angels do not remain present and, when that verse of the Koran is pro- 
“ nounced, the demons take to flight. Now, I do not like being at table with a crowd 
“ [zahma] about me.” The anecdotes told of him are very numerous. He was 
born in the year 477 (A. D. 1084-5), but as-Samani [vol. II. p. 156) says as follows: 
“ I asked him the date of his birth and he replied that he was born on the morning 
“ of Friday, the 7th of Zu ’l-Hijja, 478 (26th March, A. D. 1086).” He died at 
Baghdad, on Saturday, the 28th of Ramadan, 558 (30th August, A. D. 1163) 
and was buried in the cemetery called al-Karkhi. According to as-Samani, he died 
on the festival day of the breaking of the Fast, [the 1st Shauwal—lnd September ). Did 
I not prefer being concise, I should relate a great number of the laughable anec¬ 
dotes which are told of him, for, ip the chapter [of jokes and pleasantry), he held a 
noted place.—One of the verses above mentioned and which rhyme in d, contains 
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the word el»j Ibawa), which signifies the equivalent. Thus, the say: ”* The Mood 
os of this mam shall the equivalent of {i. s. shall answer for) Ihe blood of that mac.” 
The word sa*®. {Jada), which {signifies curly-haired and which) occurs in the same 
piece, is the proper name off a bitch; so 1 was informed, but I have found nothing 
of the kind in philological works. Persons versed in philology say only this ©ff It: 
“ AM Jada (the father of Jada) is a came given to the wolf; jada serves to designate 
the sheep. The wolf was so called because he likes sheep so much.” 


(1) Literaly : •with the heel. 

(2) See Frey tag’s Bamdsa, page k'-, 

(3) See Bamdsa, page |f\. 

(4) Here, the author, by a singular inadvertance, refers to a page or a quire of his own manuscript. 

(5) See Bamdsa, page 

(8) A species of grouse. See vol. II, p. 145 0 

(7) This poet lived in the first century of Islamism. 

(8) Literally: softened. 

(9) Here Ibn Khallikcln inserts the piece. It contains eleven verses, some of which offer expressions and 
allusions belonging, apparently, to the corrupt popular dialect of Baghdad. The third ol these verses is in¬ 
correctly given in the manuscripts and the two printed editions, so that its meaning is not evident. The 
other verses, taken separately, are sufficiently intelligible, but when they are all taken together, the general 
thought which should pervade the piece cannot be perceived. I therefore do not attempt translating them. 

(1C) The allusion to these cities I cannot understand. 

(11) The life of Ibn Hnbaira will be found in this work. 


AL-KADI ’S-SAID IBN-SAHA ’L-MULK 


Al-lMi 's-Said {'the fortunate kddi ), Abu 1-Kasim Hilbal Allah, the son of al Kadi 
ar-Bashid {the well-directed kddi) AM 1-Fadl laafar, the sort of al-lotamid Sana ’I- 
Mulk (J/to lustre of the empire) Abu Abd Allah Mohammad, the son of Hibat Allah, 
die son of Muhammad as-Saadi, was a celebrated Egyptian poeS and Hhe author of 
that diwdn which contains such elegand pieces of verse and such exquisite mor- 
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cels of poetry. He was one of those men high in office who obtained general notice 
by their merit and their talent. He learned Traditions from the hafiz Abu Tahir as- 
Silafi ( vol. I. p. 86). To the eminent rank and the ease which he enjoyed were 
joined the abundant favours of fortune and an ample share of wordly prosperity. 
The Book of animals, composed by al-Jahiz (vol. 11. p. 405), was abridged by him 
and published under the quaint title of Rouh al-Haiwan (the spirit of animals ). He 
left also a diwan (filled with poems of that species which goes under the name ) of 
al-muwashshahdt (roundelays ), and entitled I)dr at-Tirdz (the house or store of em¬ 
broidery), and another consisting of extracts from the epistolary correspondence 
which passed between him and al-Kadi ’1-Fadil (vol. II. p. Ill) and containing 
elegant ideas of all sorts. Some of the great poets of that age formed a society at 
Old Cairo and held sittings during which they conversed and discoursed in a manner 
which was highly pleasing to hear. Sharaf ad-Din Ibn Onain ( page 176 of this vol.), 
having then visited Cairo, was received by them with great honour and invited 
to their parties. As they all agreed in leading a pleasant life, they exclaimed, on learn¬ 
ing his arrival: “ Here is the poet of Syrial ” and, on that occasion, they held 
assemblies during which their discourses were taken down in writing. Were I not 
apprehensive of being led away too for, I should give some of them here. A kasida, 
composed by him ( al-Kadi ’s-Said ) in honour of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, contains two elegant 
verses which I give here : 

Were the jeweller to see the pearls of her mouth, he would take them for gems of the rarest 
kind. If any one say that her figure is like a willow-wand, tell him to take care lest her figure 
should overhear your words (and chastise you). 

Here is another piece of his : 

No branch can represent the slightness of thy figure; no gazelle (is so graceful as thee). Let 
others unite in their form every charm; their beauty is surpassed bv thine. O thou whose smi¬ 
ling lips always display to us a row of beads, each of them a real pearl! my censurer asked me 
if I had no ears (for good advice), and I asked him if he had no eyes (to see thee). 

Ihe following amorous ditty was composed by him on a blind girl: 

My sun (is in her face;) it was never hidden but by her hair and has never suffered an eclipse 
but in its eyes. The sword (of her glances) is sheathed, but she wounds without it by means 
of her eyelids. In looking on her, I see a (blind) mole in (the body of) a gazelle, and the eyes 
of (the blind) Jacob in (the head of the handsome) Joseph. 
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The verses which follow were composed by him on a lad who had been whipped 
and then sent to prison : 

I should give my life to redeem him who was scourged, not for being in fault but for the 
purpose of making that slender branch open its rose-buds (1). They put him into prison only 
to save his beauty from the stroke of the evil eye, and they said to him: “ You resemble Joseph 
“ in beauty; resemble him again by entering into prison. ” 

The next verses are taken from another of his pieces : 

*1 ceased to love her, not through lassitude, but for a motive which forced me to say: I leave 
you. She wished a third to be associated in our intimacy, but in my heart is still that article 
of belief which forbids me (the sin of) association (2). 

By the same: 

O thou whose neck is bared of every ornament except its beauty! on thy account I bared my 
heart (of every sentiment) except affliction (for thy cruelty). On the thread of my eyelids are 
strung the pearls of my tears; wilt thou have for thy neck a collar which will cost thee nothing? 
Fear me not! for I am as feeble and as languid as the zephyr; and the zephyr need not be feared 
by the willow-branch (of thy figure). 

The idea expressed in this last verse is borrowed from the following line composed 
by Ibn Kalakis and already given in his biographical notice (see page 538 of this 
vol.): 


As long as I courted her, (she) that pliant branch in a garden, enfeebled my body, so that I 
am become the zephyr. 

A sa specimen of his style in prose we may cite a passage of a letter written by him, 
it is said, to al-Kadi T-Fadil, relatively to the Nile which, in that year, had not attain¬ 
ed its usual height and did not produce an inundation. Here is the passage: “ As 
“ for the water [of the Nile), the places where it might draw from are gone dry; 
“ its fingers are cut off [the digits of the nilometer are useless ); the pillar (in that 
“ edifice) must make its ablution with dust, if it intend to offer up a prayer for rain, 
“ and the scale is so feeble ( and thirsty) that it thinks it has got the dropsy.” This 
is one of the finest turns of expression which were ever employed to indicate the Nile’s 
inability [to overflow its hanks). There was in Old Cairo a poet called Abu Makarim 
Uibat Allah Ibn Wazirlbn Mukallad the kdtib. Al-Kadi ’s-Said, being informed that 
a satire had been composed on him by this person, had him brought into his presence 
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and, after inflicting on him a corporal chastisement, addressed him in abusive lan¬ 
guage. A well known poet, named Nashu al-Mulk Abu ’1-Hasan All Ibn Mufarraj 
and surnamed Ibn al-Munajjim al-Maarri ( whose family belonged to Maarra tan- 
Nom&n , but) who was born and who difed in Egypt, was induced by this circum¬ 
stance to indite the following lines and send then to the kddi: 

Say to as-Said, whose prosperity may God maintain! “ Why did you treat so unjustly our 
“ worthy friend, Ibn Wazir? You avenged yourself sufficiently by striking him on the face; 
“ why then did you insult him after? In doing so, you returned insult for insult, but you paid 
“ him moreover, with blows for interest; yet the law does not allow usury. If you say that 
“ your insults did him no hurt; then, by Allah! your blows did not hurt him either. ” 

Al-Kadi ’s-Said composed a kasida in praise of Shams ad-Dawlat Turan Shah ( vol. I. 
p. 284), the brother of the sultan Salah ad-Din ( Saladin ) and began it thus : 

I am indifferent for none except for my turbaned friend (3); I have renounced nothing except 
a blameworthy life. 

When this piece appeared, a number of the Cairo poets leagued against him and, 
having declared that such a manner of opening a poem was detestable, they attacked 
him in satires. On this occasion, Ibn az-Zarawi (or hd-Darawi), the same person of 
whom we have spoken in the life of Saif ad-Dawlat al-Mubarak Ibn Munkid (vol. 11. 
p. 555), wrote to him the following lines : 

Relate to as-Said these words of one who admires his productions so full of charms: “ How 
“ admirable is your clever and perspicuous poem 1 yet our poets cannot taste its novelties. They 
“ blame the idea of being indifferent for a friend; yet, if at-Tai (vol. 1. p. 348) saw such a tissue 
“ of verses as yours, he would become ( your ardent) partisan. ” 

Numerous anecdotes are told of this kddi. He died at Cairo, on one of the 
first ten days of the month of Ramadan, 608 (between the 6th and the 16th of 
February, A. D. 1212). The Kdtib ( Imdd ad-Din, see p. 300 of this vol.) speaks of 
him in the Kharida and says : “ On the 18th of Zu ’l-Kaada, in the year 70,”— 
that is, in the year 570,—“ (10th June, A. D. 1175), I was with al-Kadi ’1-Fadil in 
“ his tent at Marj ad-Dalhamiya (4), when he shewed me a kasida which as-Said had 
“ sent to him from Cairo, and he informed me that the author had not yet attained 
“ his twentieth year. I was much struck with the elegance of its versification.” 
He (lmdd ad-Din) then gives the poem; it begins thus: 
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Separation {from thee ) has condemned my heart to be the constanl companion of sorrow; thy 
departure h®s effected a firm accord between my eyes and (tears. 

Iff we adrnii the above mentioned'indication, al-Kadi VSaid was born towards 
the year 550 (A. ID. 1115-6). ffmad ad-Din then says, after inserting the Aasida: 
“ He '"—meaming as-SaM,—“ came to Syria in the month of Ramadan, 571, being 
“ theta in the Service ofal-Kadi ’1-Fadil; and II found him to be a marvel for intel- 
“ ligence; He has reached She goal in the career of prose and off verse; the exqui - 
“ site {genius) of the Arabic language; has delivered to him a standard with its right 
“ hand, and he obtained from the .affability of al-Kadi ’l=Fadi! a most favorable 
“ reception. The clay of his intelligence has been moulded by nature on (the wheel 
“ of) sagacity, and I have every hope that his rank in the {literary} art will be exalted 
“ highly; that, if his days be prolonged, he will obtain science enough to satisfy 
dt his utmost wishes, and that, when his merit will be di'sengaged tom (the 
e ' admixture of) puerility, reflexion will, with him, be watered by the fountai® of 
“ knowledge, so that it may render abundant frnits and produce for him cellars 
l< such as all would wish to possess.”—1 may here add that Jaafar, the father of al- 
Kadi VSaid, died towards the middle of Ramadan, 580 (December, A. D. 1584).— 
I have since found in the handwriting of a friend who took interest in these matters 
that his death occurred on Tuesday, the 5th of Zu VHijja, 592 (30th Oct., A, D. 
fiflS®), and that he was bora towards the middle of Shauwal, 525 (Sept., A, D. 111131). 
—The poet and kdlih ^bu T-Makarim Hibat Allah Ibn Wazir Ibn Mukallad, he whose 
name occurs in this article, is spoken'of by Imad ad-Din, who says, in bis Khariun: 
<e I went to Old Cairo in the year 576 (A. D. 1180-l|; and having enquired after 
“ him, was told that he was dead.” 


(1) That seems to mean: making his body red. 

(2) In Bfioslim theology, association signifies admitting the dlhstrine of polytheism or that of the trinity. 

(8) I suppose that, hy these words, the: poet designated his "mistress, 

*{&} The,, saltan SaisxUn invaded-Syria, A, H, 570, took Damascus and other cities and blockaded Aleppo 
The KAdi l-FAffi! accompanied him. The place called Marj adtotdhannya was probably in’the 1 2 neighbourhood 
of Aleppo. 
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HlfiAT ALLAH AL-BUSIRI 


Abu ’1-Kasim, surnamed also Abu ’l-Raram Hibat Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Masud Ibn 
Thabit Ibn Hashim Ibn Ghalib Ibn Thabit al-Ansari al-Khazraji, came of a family 
which inhabited al-Monaslir, but was born in Egypt and there he resided. Al-BUt- 
siri is the appellation by which he is generally known (1). This kdtib was well 
versed in ( Arabic ) literature; he knew also by heart a number of pieces which had 
been transmitted down from the ancients and taught some Traditions known only to 
himself. He thus formed an intermediate link in the chain by which the doctors who 
came after him were connected with those of ancient times, and, in the latter part of 
his life, he held [as a traditionist) a rank in which he had no equal. The system of 
koran-rcading followed by the hdfiz as-Silafi ( vol. I. p. 86) and Ibrahim Ibn Halim 
al-Asadi was taught to him by Abu Sadik Murshid Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Kasim al-Madini 
(a native of Medina and) imdm of the Jame ’1-Atik [the ancient mosque in Old Cairo). 
Al-Busiri was the last person who ever taught Traditions received orally from the 
above mentioned Abu Sadik, from Abu T-Husain Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Omar, the 
koran-reader of Musul, and from Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Barakat Ibn Hilal 
as-Saidi, the grammarian. He delivered also some Traditions on the authority of Abu 
'1-Fath Sultan Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Musallam al-Makdisi, and was the last survivor of 
all those who taught Traditions which they had learned from the lips of that doctor. 
People came from ( distant ) countries to hear him, and obtained from him a great 
quantity of information. His grandfather, Masud, had removed from al-Monaslir 
to Busir, where he took up his residence, but, when his great abilities became 
known to the Egyptian government, he was called down to Old Cairo and appointed 
to draw up the official papers in the Correspondence office. His son Ali, the father 
of the Abu ’1-Kasim whom is the subject of this article, was born in Old Cairo, in 
which city the family resided and had got into notice. Abu ’1-Kasim bore the sur¬ 
name of Saiyid el-Ahl [the chief of the family), but he is better known as Hibat Allah. 
He was born in Old Cairo, A. H. 506 (A. D. 1112-3), or, according to another 
statement, on Thursday, the 5lh of Zu ’1-Kaada, 500 (28th June, A. D. 1107). 
He died in that city on the eve of the 2nd of Safar, 598 (1st Nov., A. D. 1201) and 
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was buried at the foot of Mount Mokatlam. Yakut al-Hamawi (2) says, in his dic¬ 
tionary of places bearing similar names, that he died in the month of Shauwal.— 
Khazraji means descended from al-Khazraj, the brother of al-Aus. These two were 
the sons of Harilha Ibn Thalaba lbn Amr Muzaikiya Ibn Aamir Ma as-Sama. 
The remainder of this genealogical list is well known. Their mother’s name was 
Kaila (idJ>). It was among the descendants of these two that the Prophet 
found at Medina his Ansdrs (or first assistants). — Al-Monaslir, a town in Ifrikiya 
(the kingdom of Tunis), was founded by Hartluima Ihn Aian al-Hashimi (3), in the 
year 180 (A. D. 796-7). He had been appointed governor of that province by 
Harun ar-Rashid, and he arrived there on Thursday, the 3rd of the latter Rabi, 179 
(26lh June, A. D. 795). In the life of the emir Tamim Ibn al-Moizz lbn Badis 
( vol. I. p. 283), reference is made to the present article.— B&sir (^-* 00 ), called 
also Btisir Kdrtdos, which last name is written uther with a k (J) or a q (jj), is a 
town in the province of al-Bahnasa, wich is one of the countries included in the 
Said {Upper Egypt). In the life of the kalib Abd al-Hamid (vol. II. p. 175), we 
have spoken of another Busir situated in the province of al-Faiyum. There is also 
a village near al-Jiza which is called Bdsir as-Sidr, and another in the canton of 
as-Samannudiya. We have thus four places of the same name and all of them situa¬ 
ted in Egypt.— Al-Monaslir lies belwen al-Mahdiya and Susa, It is a place of devo¬ 
tion to which pious men retire when they abandon the world for the service of God. 
It contains a number of castles resembling convents, all of which are sur¬ 
rounded by one wall (4). These indications are taken from the work of Yakut al- 
Hamawi. 


(1) The author of the Borda , a celebrated poem in praise of Muhammad, bore also the surname of al-Bdsiri. 
His names and surnames were Sharaf sd-Din Abii Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn Hammed as-Sanhiji 
ad-Dhl&si al-Bdsiri. He was a native of Egypt, born, A. H. 608 (A. D. 1411), in one of the dependencies of 
al-Bahnasa. According to Abd ’1-MahAsin, in the bth volume of the al-Menhal as-Sdfi, ms. of the Bib. Imp. 
ancien fonds, n° 751, fol. 128 et sey., he died, A. H. 696 or 697, or, according to Hajji Khalih, in the year 
694 (1294-5). He descended from, the berber tribe of Sanhlja and belonged probably to the llamm&d 
family which reigned over a part of North Africa(from A. H. 398 (A. D. 1008) to A. U. 547 (A. H. 1152-3). 
The Menhal as-Sdfi gives some account of this poet. 

(2) The life of Y&kdt is given in this work. 

(3) See Ibn Khalddn’s History of the Berbers, vol. I, page 394 of the translation. 

(4) It is, or was, a Molsim ribdt, on a very extensive scale. 
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HIBAT ALLAH IBN AT-TALM1D 


Abu ’l-Hasan Hibat Allah Ibn Abi Ghanaim Saed Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Ibrahim Ibn 
Ali, generally known by the surname of Ibn at-Talmid and the title of Amin ad- 
Dawla [the trusty servant of the empire ), was a Christian physician and a native of 
Baghdad. The kdlib Imad ad-Din [page 300 of this vol.) designates him, in the 
Kharida, as the sultan of doctors, and praises him in the highest terms. Here are 
his words: “ In the science of medicine, he was for the whole world the point to 
“ which they had recourse ; he was the Hippocrates of the age, the Galen of the 
“ epoch; his talents carried the medical science to the acme of perfection, none of 
“ the ancient doctors having reached the height to which he attained. His life was 
“ long and his days prosperous. When I saw him, he was an old man of a plea- 
“ sing aspect, and the sweetness [of character ) indicated by his looks was, on trial, 
“ found to be real. Ilis mind was quick, his body graceful, his sentiments exalted, 
“ his thoughts aspiring, his sagacity felicitous and his judgement solid. He was 
“ the cider of the Christians, their priest, their head and their chief. His verses 
“ shine by their charming style, by the sweetness of the fruits gathered from them 
“ and by the admirable abundance [of their thoughts). Here is one of his pieces 
" containing an enigmatical description of a balance : 

“ Tell me what is the thing which bears various names and gives a just measure for things 
“ on earth and for the heavens. It decides with equity and never uses deception. Though 
“ blind, it sets the spectator in the right; it is dumb, but not from an accident or a malady; it 
“ enounces by a sign its decisions, and answers, by rising and falling, the appeal of him who is 
‘‘ in doubt. When suspended in air, it returns a clear reply. ” 

One of the various names to which the author alludes is the balance of the sun , by 
which is meant the astrolabe and other astronomical instruments, and which is also 
indicated by the words giving a just measure for the heavens; the other names are 
the balance of discourse, that is to say, grammar, the balance of poetry, which means 
prosody and the balance of ideas, or logic. These are the things are designated 
by the names of balance, measure, cubit and other terms besides. Imad ad-Din 
then gives a number of passages taken from this author’s poems, and some 
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of them we shall notice. The article in which he speaks of the Christian physician 
Motamid al-Mulk Abu ’l-Faraj Yahya Ibn at-Talmid (1), contains these words: 
“ When Abu ’l-Faraj died, he was replaced by his sister’s son,”—the person of whom 
we are treating,—“ who, for that reason, became known by the surname of his 
“ predecessor.” He [Irndd ad-Din) says, in the work entitled AnmMaj al-Aaiydn 
min chuward az-Zaman, etc. [List of those eminent contemporary poets whom 1 have 
known or heard of): “ Ibn at-Talmid was versed in many sciences; he possessed a 
“ solid judgement and a powerful intellect. For a long lime, he was in the service of 
“ the khalifs and the kings; his conversation was more brilliant than molten gold or 
“ strings of pearls. I met with him at different times, towards the close of his life, 
“ and marvelled greatly that he, with his excellent judgment and extraordinary 
“ intelligence, should let himself be deprived of [the blessings of) Islamism; but 
“ God, in bis bounty, direcleth whom he pleaseth and, through his resolve, he 
“ leadeth astray whom he pleaseth. In his epistolary compositions, his style was 
“ copious and exalted; by his verses, he placed himself among the great masters in 
“ poetry and took the place of honour.” He then gives some passages from his 
poems. Abu ’1-Maali T-lIaziri [vol. I. p. 563) mentions him in the Zina tad-Dahr and 
gives some of his pieces, such as the following : 

O thou who hast lanchcd against me, from the bow of departure, the arrow of separation 
(;whose wounds are so) difficult to cure! pardon the absence of him who is far from thee; that 
absence is a fault which bears in itself its punishment. 

Imad ad-Din cites the last of these verses in the Kharida, as being the production 
of Abu Muhammad Ibn Hakina (2), and joins to it another which I here give : 

If he suffered no other punishment than thy departure from him, that alone would be 
sufficient. 

Al-Haziri attributes to him the following lines: 

I complained because thy image did not visit ( my slumbers), and yet I was prevented from 
sleeping by my love ( for thee). It at length paid me a visit of kindness and complained of my 
{not sleeping to receive it). Thus was fulfilled the proverb: Dreams go by contraries. 

Imad ad-Din says, in his Kharida, amongst oilier things: “Abu ’1-Maali Hibat 
“ Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Mullalib told me that Abu ’l-IIasan 
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“ Ibn at-Talmid recited to him the following lines, declaring them to be of his own 
“ composing: 


“ xhe happy days of my youth.were a {prolonged) intoxication; but I then recovered and 
“ commenced to act as a virtuous man. I stopped to await {the hour of) death, like the tra- 
“ vellcr who, knowing the place {to which he is going), stops to pass the night at a distance from 
“ the ( regular ) haltiug-place. ” 

The second of these verses is given by Ibn al-Munajjim (3) in the Kit&b al-B&ri, 
where it is attributed to Muslim Ibn al-Wa!id {vol. 1. p. 25). Ibn at-Talmid must 
have therefore borrowed and inserted it among his own. Abu Muhammad Ibn 
Hakina having fallen ill, was treated by Ibn at-Talmid; on recovering, he gave him 
some money and composed these lines : 

Being unwell, I went to be treated by him; for maladies must be cured. He tended me and 
consoled me, till I was able to thank him as every man would do when delivered from his cares; 
and I said: “ Since this doctor has treated me kindly and cured me, let thcriac (4) be adminis- 
“ tered to him. ” 

He composed on the same person another piece expressing the same idea and 
which I give here : 

He was kind to his patient and saved him from death; yet {the sick man ) was so ill that they 
were on the point of swathing his legs together, {for burial) (5). The person who keeps death 
away from another, merits to share in that man’s wealth. 

He, one time, requested the same doctor to cross the Tigris for the purpose of 
treating him, and, in this written application, he said: 

Amro ’1-Kais, when enamoured with her who rode in the palanquin, was cured by an abra 
{by shedding a flood of tears ) (6). An abra {or crossing of the river) would do me also good. 

Ibn Hakina lost his sight towards the close of his life. He bad then a quarrel 
with Ibn at-Talmid and, when [the latter ) wished to make up with him, he addressed 
to him this line : 

If you wish to pacify Bashshar, the son of Burd {vol. I. p. 254), throw upon him his father 
(i. e. a cloak, burd). 

On this, Ibn at-Talmid sent him what he asked for and regained his friendship. 
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Many stories are related of what passed between them. Ibn Bakina mentioned the 
name of Bashshar Ibn Burd in this verse because Bashshar had not the use of his 
sight and he, being blind also, compared himself to that poet. The expression throw 
upon him such a one is ira general use with the people of- Baghdad: when a man 
wishes to make up with his adversary and the latter refuses, they say: “ Throw such 
“ a one upon him;” that is, let such a one visit the adversary and intercede with 
him. In the verse is a tauria, one thing being said and another meant.—Here 
follows a well known piece of which he ( Ibn at-Talmid) is said to he the author, but 
I have found it attributed to am-Msih Ibn ad-Bahhan, a grammarian of Mosul: 

Away with (7) reasoning? ( see you not how) the passion of love leads to judgments (So wild 
that they) cannot be brought into the road of good sens®. Thus, people say of love, which is 
eternal, that it is a ( transitory ) accident, yet onr bodies are annihilated under its influence. 

The two following verses are by the same author, but Imad ad-Bin, in his Kharida, 
attributes them to Abu Ali 1-Muhandis, a native of Egypt: 

My heart shares its love between a troop of beauties, to each of whom I am fondly attached. 
It is thus a center of which they are the circumference, and each of my desires is a radius. 

By the same: 

His liberality is a physician which cures onr indispositions by a kind treatment. He is like 
mummy for a broken bone, and theriac for the bite of a serpent. 

1 have since found these two verses in the diwdn of the poet Hbn Hajjaj {vol. I. 
p. 448). The following lines were composed by him on his soe Said : 

My love for Said is an enduring substance; bis love for une a transitory accident. The sis 
dimensions of my substance are occupied by him; but he, though enclosed therein, is inclined 
to leave me for another. 

Abu ’i-Hasim Ibn Allah, a poet of whom we have already spoken (ml. 11. p. 324), 
was cured of a disease under Ibn at-Talmid’s treatment; and, as the latter forbade 
him to take any other food than that which was prescribed to him, he addressed 
to him the following lines, complaining of Granger : 

I am hungry; deliver me from starvation. A piece off bread, even a small naorcel, would 
be my deliverance. Say not so me: 51 Just now! take patience! ” I cannot have patience, 
even for an hour. Today, my empty stomach will hearken to ho remonstrance against bread. 
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Ibn at-Talmid, having read these verses, answered them by the following : 

It is thus that guests ( when famished) like me complain to each other of hunger; yet I will 
not give you what is hurtful, remonstrate as you may! Try and humour your appetite with 
panado ; that is better than a piece of bread. Answer, I beg of you, to what I prescribe by the 
words: 1 hear and obey. 

When Ibn Aflah received these lines, he wrote hack the following answer : 

I shall endeavour to follow your prescription, but I cannot say wi' t h perfect sincerity: / hear 
and obey. By Allah! I have struggled against hunger, but am unable to repel it. Preserve 
me from its consequences by delivering me from the headache which it gives. 

Ibn at-Talmid replied by these lines : 

In poetry my talent is feeble and my abilities limited, whilst you have a genius naturally dispo¬ 
sed for it and are skilled in that art. As long as you cannot bear with the pains of hunger, so 
long you will not be delivered from your headache. Therefore, let your Bismillah (or grace 
before meat) be preceded by the taking of (food) an hour later (8). 

Ibn at-Talmid and the celebrated physician Auhad az-Zaman (the pearl of the age) 
Abu ’1-Barakat Hibat Allah Ibn Malkan (9), the author of the philosophical treatise 
entitled al-Motahir (the worthy of notice), looked on each other with feelings of 
jealousy and rivalily such as usually prevail between men who are eminent in the 
same profession. The anecdotes concerning their conferences and disputes are well 
known. Auhad az-Zaman was a Jew, hut became a Moslim in his latter days. To 
cure himself of an elephantiasis, he let himself be bitten by^vipers which he had 
kept, for some lime, without food; and, after receiving a great number of bites, he 
was cured, but lost his sight. The history of this affair is well known. Ibn at- 
Talmid composed on his rival the following epigram : 

Our friend, the Jew, is so filled (fihi) with folly that it is manilested by his mouth (fihi) every 
time he speaks. He talks at random (yatih); not a dog but ranks higher than he! one would 
think he had not yet got out of the Wilderness (Tih). 

Ibn at-Talmid was very modest, and Auhad az-Zaman very presumptious. This 
induced al-Badi al-Aslorlabi {page 580 of this vol.) to compose the following lines: 

The doctor Abu '1-Hasan and his imitator, Abu '1-Barakat, stand at opposite extremes: one, 
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by his modesty, has reached the Pleiades, and the other, by his presumption, is in the lowest 
abyss. 

Ibn at-Talmid composed some good works on medicine, one of which, the 
Akrdbadin (Antidotarium ) is a very useful treatise and serves as a practical guide to 
the physicians of our days. Another of his works, that which he composed on the 
Kdlliydl (10) of Ibn Sina ( Aciccna ), bears the title of Kunndsh wa Hawdch [compi¬ 
lation and glosses ). The master under whom he made his medical studies was Abu 
’1-Hasan Said Ibn Hibat Allah (11), the author of some well known medical works, 
such as the Talkhts ( compendium. ), the Mughni (sufficient ), in one volume, and the 
Iknaa (satisfactory ), in four volumes. Some persons found fault with these ( two 
last) titles and said that they should have exchanged places, because mughni signifies 
what enables to dispense toith any thing and would have been an appropriate title 
for the larger work, whilst the term ilcnaa, signifying what furnishes a sufficiency, 
was more suitable for a compendium. All the medical and literary works ( composed 
by Ibn at-Talmid) are very good. His conduct was most regular and his gravity 
so remarkable that, it is said, in the frequent visits made by him to the palace of 
the khalifs, he was never heard to utter a jest, except on one occasion. That was 
in the presence of the khalif al-Muklafi [li-amr Utah). Here is what passed: A 
pension which had been assigned to him on the glass-bottle manufactory at Baghdad 
was stopped without the khalif’s knowledge, and, one day that he was with that 
prince, and intended to withdraw, he had great difficulty in getting up, by reason 
of his advanced age. On this, the khalif said: “Doctor! you are getting old.” 
To which he replied: “It is true, my lord! my hollies are broken.” This 
expression is employed by the people of Baghdad to indicate that a man is old. 
When the khalif heard these words from the doctor’s lips, he said: “During all 
“ the time he has been in our service I never heard him utter a pleasantry.” 
Enquiries being then made into the affair, led to Ahe discovery that his pen¬ 
sion on the bottle manufactory had been suppressed. * The khalif, being informed 
of the circumstance, gave orders that the pension should be restored to hi in and 
granted him another besides. It had been suppressed by the vizir Aun ad-Din Ibn 
Hubaira. The anesdoles related of this doctor are very numerous. He died at 
Baghdad in the month of Safar, 560 (Dec.-Jan., A. D. 1164-5), aged nearly one 
hundred years. In the historical work of Ibn Zulak al-Fariki it is stated that Ibn 
at-Talmid died on Christmas day and that he was acquainted with more sciences 
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than any other man. All those who inhabited Baghdad, either on one side 
(of the river) or on the other, went with his corpse to the church and attended 
the funeral; not one of them staid away.—This article contains only one name 
the orthography of which requires to be marked; it is Malkdn, that which was 
borne by the grandfather of Auhad az-Zaman. — In the life of lbn al-Jawaliki 
(page 499 of this vol.) we have related a scene which passed between him and lbn 
at-Talmid in the presence of the khalif al-Muktafi. My article on Amin ad-Dawlat 
lbn at-Talmid was finished when I met with a book in the handwriting of my 
professor, Muwaffak ad-Din Abu Muhammad Abd al-Latif lbn Yusuf, and drawn up 
by him in the form of an autobiography (12). Towards the commencement of this 
work, he describes lbn at-Talmid as being possessed of great learning and skill in 
medicine. He then says (13): “ One of his ( remarkable cures) was this : A woman 
“ was carried to him in such a state that her family did not know whether she was 
“ living or dead. Though it was then in the depth of winter, he had her 
stripped and submitted to a prolonged affusion of cold water. He then ordered 
“ her to be carried into a warm room, which had been fumigated with aloes-wood 
“.and other perfumes. They covered her with a quantity of furred cloaks and, 
“ some time after, she sneezed and began to move; then she sat up and was able 
“ to go home on foot with her people. Another time, they brought to him a man 
“ who sweated blood in the summer season, lie asked his pupils, who were about 
“ fifty in number, if they knew what that malady was, but none of them could 
“ tell. He ordered the patient to eat barley bread with roasted love-apples. The 
“ sick man did so for three days and recovered. The pupils asked their master 
“ what the malady was and he replied: ‘ The man’s blood had got thin and the 
“ ‘ pores of his body were much opened; now, the virtue of this regimen is, to 
“ ‘ thicken the blood and to close the pores.’ To give an idea of his disinte- 
“ restedness, we may mention that the rear of his house was contiguous to the 
“ Nizamiya college and, when any of the law students was taken ill, he had him 
“ brought to his house and took care of him, till he was cured and able to return.” 
— Before this, our professor, Muwaffak ad-Din ( Abd al-Lalif ) says: “I profited 
“ greatly under the tuition of this Amin ad-Dawla’s son. He lived nearly eighty 
“ years. His great experience and his profound acquaintance with the secrets of 
*' the human constitution were such that he could discern every malady as clearly 
“as if he saw it through a pane of glass; and he had never the least hesitation in 
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"* deciding on its nature and mode of treatment. He usually prescribed simple 
“ remedies or such as were but slightly compounded; and he thought no ©sue 

“ worthy of practising medicine but himself. Me used to say : ‘A prudent man 

* 

“ ‘ should wear such clothes as may not draw upon him the envy of the lower 
“ ‘ order or the contempt of the higher.’ So he wore white clothes of a fine 
“ quality.”—He [Abd al-Latif) then adds : “This ( doctor ) was strangled in the 
“ court off his house, in the first third of the night (14); he became a Moslim before 
“ his death. I have often regretted his loss.” 


(1) This doctor practised in Baghdad, with great reputation, towards the close ol the fifth century of the 
Hijra. This century ended A. H. 1106. 

(2) This is the same poet whose name is written Jaklna , vol. I, p. Ill, and vol. II, p. 499. I am inclined 
to think that Bakina is the right name. See page 582 of this volume, note (4). 

(3) His life will found page 604 of this volume. 

(4) Various readings: ^• These words appear to be alterations of 

(5) This translation is merely conjectural. 

(6) Amr T-Kais says, in the fourth verse of his Muallaka : “ a flood of tears is my cure." 

(7) I read with the edition of BfllAk. 

(8) The absurdity of this recommendation and the impossibility of fulfilling it imply that the patient should 
cot take anything.- I do not see any other way of explaining the passage. 

(9) Auhad ar-ZamAn was the khalif al-Mustanjid’s physician. He composed a number of medical treatises. 
For a notice on this doctor see Wiistenfeld’s Arabische Aerzte, n° 177. • 

(10) KulliyAt signifies generalities and, when employed as the title of a medical work, means general prin¬ 
ciples of therapeutics. Avicena and Averroes composed each of them a Kulliy&t a In the old latin transla¬ 
tions, this word is rendered or rather transcribed by colliget, 

(11) The text reads Hibat Allah Ibn Said which is a fault. See Arabische Aerzte, n° 143 and Hajji Kha¬ 
lifa’s bibliographical Dictionary, tom, V, p. 653. 

(12) See de Sacy’s Relation de I’igypte , par Abd-Allatif page 458. 

fi 3) Ibn Abi Osaibia gives some long extracts from AM al-Latifs autobiography, but has purposely 
omitted what concerned Ibn at-Talm!d. See de Sacy’s Abdallatif, p. 461. I may here observe that Ibn Khal- 
likAn was about twenty-one years of age when, bis profesor(AM al-Latif died. 

(14) Here the text appears to be corrupt. 
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HARUN IBN ALI ’L-MUNAJJIM 


Abu Abd Allah Harun, the son of Ali, the son of Yahya, the son of Abu Mansfir 
al-Munajjim (the astrologer ), was an accomplished scholar and a native of Baghdad. 
We have already spoken of his son Ali (i-oZ. II. p. 313). Harun was a hdfiz, know¬ 
ing by heart and able to repeat a great quantity of poems. His conversation was 
agreable and his social talents highly pleasing. The Kitdb al-Bdri (the book of 
surpassing excellence ), a work composed by him on the muwallid (or Moslirri) (1) poets, 
contains one hundred and sixty-one articles. It begins with a notice on Bashshar 
Ibn Burd al-Okaili (vol. I. p. 254), ends with a account of Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Salih (2) and offers the finest passages composed by these poets. The 
author says, towards the beginning of the work: “ In writing this book on the history 
“ of the muwallid poets, I inserted such pieces of their poetry as I myself had 
“ chosen, and, in making that selection, I proceeded with the utmost care and after 
“ the best of my knowledge. The learned say that a man’s intelligence is indicated 
“ by what be chooseth, and that the faculty of choosing well proceedeih from the 
“ abundance of the understanding. Some of them also have said: A man’s poetry 
“ is a part of his discourse, the opinion he professes is a part of his understanding, 
“ and his faculty of choosing is a part of his (acquired) knowledge.” In this strain, 
he goes on to a considerable length and then informs us that this work was abridged 
from another which he had compiled on the same subject and which he reduced to 
its present dimensions by making suppressions. It is really a very useful work be¬ 
cause it does away with the necessity of procuring the diwdns (or collected works) of all 
the poets which it mentions. The fact is that the author, in making his abridgment, 
retained the cream of their verses and rejected the froth. In the life of the kdlib 
Imad ad-Din (page 300 of this vol), we have indicated this work as the main stem 
of several branches, namely the Kharida, the treatise of al-Haziri (vol. I. p. 563), 
that of al-Bakharzi (vol. II. p. 323) and that of alh-Thaalibi (vol. 11. p. 129). It 
was the model after which they all composed theirs. Another of Ibn al-Munajjim’s 
works is the Kitdb an-Nisd (book of women). It contains the anecdotes related of 
them and the elegant passages in prose and verse of which women were the subject. 
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J1 am unable t© give here any of his own verses, having never met wish any of 
8hem. In the Kitdb al-Bdri, he inserted an article on his father Abu T-Easasa 
Ali Ifon Yahya, with extracts from his poems and, immediately after, he 
gives a notice on his brother Yahya Ibra Ali with a series of extracts. These we 
need not insert here, as they will he found in our article on Yahya Ibn AIL=AM 
Abd Allah H&run Ibn al-ffiunajjim died in the year 288 (A. B. ©OH), at an early age. 
His great-grandfather, Aim Mansur, was astrologer to the khalif Abu Jaafar alMansur 
and, fun religion, a fire-worshipper. Mis son Yahya was attached to She service of 
Ta’r-PJasatain al-Fadl Ibn Sahl (s;oL 11. p. and his astrological indications 

always regulated the actions of that vizir. After al-Fadl’s cataslrophy- an event of 
which we have already spoken, (vol. II. p, AY5), Yahya became al-Mamta’s astrologer 
and boon companion. The pressing instances of Shat khalif, who had chosen him 
for his favorite and friend, induced Mm to turn Moslim, and his profession of the 
Mohammedan faith, made to al-Mamun, rendered him the mawla (3) of that prince. 
The Munajjim family produced a number of men who rose to eminence by their 
abilities, their literary acquirements and their talent for poetry. All of them were 
admitted into the intimacy of the ( reigning ) khalifs and became Sheir boon compa¬ 
nions. Alh-Ihaalibi has devoted a whole section of his Yaiima to the members of 
this family and notices a great number of them. The abore mentioned Yahya died 
at Aleppo when al-Mamun was going on his expedition to Tarsus. He was buried in 
She Kuraish cemetery of that city, and his tomb, with his name inscribed on it, is 
there still to be seen. 


(il) See vol. (1 st, p, 209. 

(2) In the year 596 of the Hijra (A. B. 814-2), Muhammad, the son of Abd al-MaliV Ibn S41ih the Abba- 
side, was named governor of Mesopotamia and S jria b-j the fcbalif al-Anatn.— {Ntijim.) 

(S) See vol. II, Introduction, page it. 
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HISHAM IBN ORWA 


Abu ’1-Mundir Hisham al-Asadi was the son of Orwa, the son of az-Zubair Ibn aJ- 
Awwam. We have already spoken of his father (col. II. p. 199). Hisham was one 
of the most distinguished Tdbis of Medina, and transmitted down a great quantity of 
Traditions. He ranked among the most eminent of the learned [in the law ) and was 
considered as one of the principal Tdbis. He belonged to the fourth generation of 
those who inhabited Medina. Tradition^ were taught to him orally by his uncle 
Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair [the antihhalif) and by Ibn Omar [vol. 1. p. 567). He saw 
Jabir Ibn Abd Allah al-Ansari [col. 11. p. 204), Anas Ibn Malik [vol. II. p. 587) and 
Sahl Ibn Saad (1). According to another statement, he saw Ibn Omar but did not 
hear any Traditions from him. Traditions were taught on his authority by Yahya 
Ibn Said al-Ansari [vol. II. p. 549), Sofy&n ath-Thauri [vol. I. p. 576), Malik Ibn 
Anas [vol. II. p. 545), Aiyub as-Sikhtiani (2), Ibn Juraij [vol. II. p‘. 116), Obaid 
Allah Ibn Omar (3), al-Laith Ibn Saad [vol. II. p. 543), Sofyan Ibn Oyaina [vol. I. 
p. 578], Yahya Ibn Said al-Rattan [vol. II. p. 679), Waki [vol. I. p. 374) and others. 
He went to Kufa, in the reign of Abu Jaafar al-Mansur and delivered Traditions to 
the people of that city. His birth took place A. H. 61 (A. D. 680-1). Abu Ishak 
Ibrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad ad-Duhli (4) stales that [the khalif) Omar Ibn Abd 
al-Aziz, Hisham Ibn Orwa, az-Zuhri [vol. II. p. 581), Kalada [vol. II. p. 513) and 
al-Aamash [vol. I. p. 587) were born on or about the day in which al-Husain, the son 
of Ali, was slain. This occured on the ( festival ) day of Ashura, A. H. 61 (10th Oct., 
A. D. 680). He went to visit al-Mansur, at Baghdad, and died there in the year 146 
(A. H. 763-4), or in 145 or 147, according to other statements. The funeral service 
was said over him by al-Mansur, and he was buried in the Khaizuran cemetery, on 
the eastern side [of the Tigris). Some say, however, that he was interred on the 
western side, without the wall [of the city), near the gate of Kutrubbul, beyond the 
ditch, and higher up than the cemetery of the Harb gale. His tomb [they say) is 
still to be seen there and is well known. It is covered with a flat stone on which is 
inscribed : This is the tomb of Ilish&m Ibn Orwa. The persons who stale that he was 
buried on the eastern side say that the tomb on the western is that of Hisham Ibn Orwa 
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al-Marwazi, a disciple of Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak (to/. II. p. 12). God knows 
best! He left posterity at Medina and Basra. The Khalib (to/. I. p. 75) relates as 
follows, in his History of Baghdad: “ Al-Mansur said to him one day: ‘ Abu '1-Mun- 
“ ‘ dirl do you remember when I and my brothers, the legitimate heirs to the 
“ ‘ khalifate, went to visit you, and we found you drinking ptisan through a hollow 
“ ‘ reed? When we left you, our father said to us: ‘ Appreciate well the merit of this 
“ ‘ old man; he will never cease to be of your party, come what may!’ Hisham 
“ replied: ‘Commander of the faithful! I do not remember that.’ When he 
“ withdrew, some one said to him : ‘ ( How simple you are) to acknowledge that you 
“ ‘ do not remember a thing which the khalif mentioned to you and which would 
“ ‘ ensure you his favour! ’ He answered: “ I did not recollect it, and my vera- 
“ * ciousness cannot but obtain a recompense from God.’ ” ft is related that he 
went to visit al-Mansur and said to him: “ Commander of the faithful! deliver me 
“ from my debts ” Al-Mansur asked him how much he owed and, being told one 
hundred thousand ( dirhems ) (5), he exclaimed: “ How could you, with all your 
“ learning in the law and all your merit, contract a debt of one hundred thousand 
“ ( dirhems ) without having the means of paying it? ” He replied : “Commander of 
“ the faithful! some of my boys were grown up and, being afraid of incurring the 
“ disagreeable necessity of answering for their conduct, I constructed for them sepa- 
“ rate dwellings and made marriage feasts to get rid of them; being assured that 
“ God and the Commander of the faithful would come to my assistance.” The khalif 
continued to repeat the words: “ One hundred thousand! (6),” as if he found the 
sum enormous, and at length said: “ I shall give you ten thousand.” — “ Com- 
“ mander of the faithful! ” said Hisham, “ give me whatever sum you can bestow 
“ with good will; I heard my father relate that our blessed Prophet said : ‘ When a 
“ * gift is bestowed and leaves the mind satisfied, the donor and the receiver obtain 
“ ‘ equally the blessing of God ’ ” The khalif replied : “ I shall then bestow what 
“ will leave my mind satisfied.” Hisham sprung forward to kiss his band, but the 
other prevented him and said : “ Son of Orwa! we esteem you so highly that we 
“ will not let you kiss it, and we esteem it so highly that we do not allow it to be 
“ kissed by others.”—The anecdotes related of Hisham Ibn Orwa are very nume¬ 
rous. 


(1) Sahl Ibn Saad as-S4cdi, one of Muhammad's companions and a native ol Medina, delivered upwards 
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of one hundred and eighty traditions relating to his master. He died at Medina, A. H. 88 (A. D. 707).— 
NawAwi’s Tahilb al-Asma.) The note (3), page 564, ought to be suppressed. 

(*) Abu Bakr Aiyub ibn KlsSn as-SikhtiAni, a native of Basra and a traditionist of good authority, died 
A. H. 114 (A. D. 732-3), aged seventy three years.—(Dahabi’s Tabakdt al-Huffdz.) 

(3) Obaid Allah, the son of the khalif Omar, was slain A. H. 37 (A. D. 657), at the battle of SifUn.— (Tah- 
dib, Huff&z.) 

(4) Ibrahim Ibn Ali ad-Duhli died A. H. 293 (A. D. 905-6).— (Nujdm.) 

(5) About two thousand five hundred pounds sterling. 

(6) Al-MansCtr was notorious for his avarice. 


HISHAM IBN AL-KALBI 


The genealogist Abu 'l-Mundir Hisham Ibn Abi ’n-Nadr Muhammad Ibn as-Saib 
Ibn Bishr Ibn Amr al-Kalbi was a native of Kufa. We have already spoken of 
his father (p. 27 of this vol.) and related what passed between him and the poet 
al-Farazdak. Traditional information, learned from his father, was handed 
down by his son al-Abbas and some others, amongst Vvhom were Khalifa Ibn 
Khaiyat (vol. 1. p. 492), Muhammad Ibn Saad Kdlib al-Wdhidi (vol. 111. p. 64), Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Abi Sari al-Baghdadi (1) and Abu T-Ashalh Ahmad Ibn al-Mikdam (2). 
In the science of genealogy he was the most learned of men, and his Jamhara tan- 
Nisab (or collection of genealogies) is one of the best works ever composed on the 
subject. As a hafiz (vol. I. xx, 64), he bore a high reputation. The Khalib 
(t7oI. 1. p. 75) says, in his History of Baghdad, that Hisham went to that city and 
taught Traditions there. He states also that he said: “ I have learned by heart 
“ more that any man ever did, and forgotten more than any other man. Being 
“ reproached by my uncle for not knowing the Koran by heart, I went into a room 
“ and swore not to leave the place till I had committed that book to memory, and 
“ I accomplished the task in three days. I looked at myself, one day, in a mirror, 
“ and grasped my beard with the intention of cutting it off from below my clenched 
“ hand, and I cut it off from above it (3).” A great number of treatises were 
composed by him, such as the Hilf (or pad) made by Abd al-Muttalib with the tribe 
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of Khuzaa, the Hilf al-Fuddl (confederation made between the Fddls) (4), the Hilf 
(or confederation) formed between [the tribes of) Tamim and Kalb, the KilAb al- 
Mundfardt (contestations between rivals who vaunt the glory of their respective 
families), the Kitdb Buydtdt Kuraish (on the illustrious families of the tribe of 
Kuraish), the Kitdb Faddil Kais Aildn (on the eminent merit of the families de¬ 
scended from Kais Aildn), the Kitdb al-Mawdddt (on the girls buried alive ) (5),on the 
illustrious houses ( buydtat ) of the tribe of Rabia, the Kitdb al-Kuna (on by-names), 
a work on the noble deeds of Kusai and his descendants in the times of ignorance 
and of islamism; the Kitdb alkdb Kuraish (the usual surnames among the Kuraishides), 
the Kitdb alkdb al-Yaman (the usual surnames among the Yemenites), the Kitdb al- 
Mathdlib (book of upbraidings), the Kitdb an-Nawdfil (on gifts), the Kitdb iddai Zidd 
Moawia (on Zidd’s claim of relationship to Moawia) (6), the History of Ziad Ibn 
Abih, the Kitdb sandia Kuraish (the generous deeds of the Kuraishides), the Kitdb al- 
Mushajarat (book of contestations), the Kitdb al-Mudlabdt (the book of reproaches), 
the Kitdb muldk at-Tawaif (on the provincial kings) (7), the Kitdb muldk Kinda (on 
the kings of the tribe of Kinda), the Kitdb Jftirdk walad Nizar (the dispersion of 
the posterity of Nizar), the Kitdb tafrik Azd (the dispersion of the sons of Azd), 
the Kitdb Tasm wa Jadis (on the ancient tribes of Tasm and Jadis). His works 
are upwards of one hundred and fifty in number. The best and the most 
instructive is that which is generally known by the title of al-Jamhara (the collection) 
of genealogical information; the like of it was never composed on the subject. 
He drew up a genealogical work entitled al-Manzil (the station), which was more ex¬ 
tensive than the Jamhara. His Mujaz (abridgment) (8) treats also of genealogies. 
The Farid (precious pearl), on the same subject, was composed by him for al-Mamun, 
and the Muldki (or imperial), another genealogical work, was drawn up by him 
for Jaafar Ibn Yahya the Barmekide. The quantity of his narrations concerning 
the battle-days and the history of the (Arabian) people is very considerable. Here 
is one of these pieces : The sons of Omaiya assembled at the house of Moawia Ibn 
Abi Sofyan, and reproached him for the preference he gave to Amr Ibn Aasi and 
for acknowledging (os his brother) Ziad Ibn Abih. Moawia replied to them and 
then pushed Amr on to speak. In this discourse, Amr said (9): “I am he who 
“ pronounced these lines at the battle of Siffin .- 

“ When others looked askance, I blinked not; then I partially closed my eyes, but not in 
VOL. in. 77 
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“ winking (at the sight of danger ). You saw me return (to the charge) and continue to dash 
“ forward. I support ( equally well) good and evil, and am inexorable, like the serpent at the 
■ ‘ foot of the tree. ” 

“ By Allah! I am neither languid nor feeble. I am the deaf snake from whose 
“ bite none can recover, and whose sting renders a man sleepless. I am one 
“ who shatters when he strikes; who cooks well whatever he heats. Let him who 
“ pleases consult (me); let him who wishes ask (my) advice (he will find it good). 
“ 0! if they saw whatl witnessed on.the battle-day of al-Harir (10); if they faced 
“ what I faced, they would have found the outlet too narrow ( for their escape). 
“ The road would have appalled them when ( Ah ) the father of al-Hasan 

“ dashed down upon us, having on his right and on his left men of action 

“ and of prudence, noble companions; there, by Allah! the eyes were star- 
“ ing, the mischief (of war) was exalted, and se subduxerunt colei usque 

“ ad renes. There were drawn the lots which rendered mothers childless and 

“ made them forget what they were bearing [in the womb); the pupils of the eye 
“ were turned red, the horizon was clouded with dust, the (ocean of) sweat came 
“ up to the month, blood flowed in torrents, the dust flew aloft, the brave stood 
“ firm, the cowards drew back, the voices were extinguished, the lips were 
“ foaming, and numerous were the struggles hand to neck. War was thus set on 
“ its legs; the time of departure ( from life ) arrived; the combatants struck each 
“ other with the scabbards of their swords, after using all their arrows and 
“ splintering their lances. On that day, nothing was heard but the shouts of the 
“ men and the neighing of the horses. Swords fell upon heads as the bat of 
“ washer-man falls on the trestle. That lasted (11) for a day, till night came on 
“ with its darkness, and till morning was enlightened by the dawn. Then nothing 
“ remained of the conflict but groans and cries; for the enemy had learned that 
“ I was the first of you all in bravery, the ablest in efforts and the steadiest in 
“ defending the standard. To me, when compared with you, may well be applied 
‘ ‘ these words of the poet: 

J ‘ I shut my eyes on certain acts, and if I choose to mention them, I should leave no room for 
“ peace-making. If the tree of my ( honour ) be of gold, should I not respect it more than to 
“ place it in competition with common weeds? ” 

We still possess much of the traditional information which came down from 
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him. He died in the year 204 (A. D. 819-820), or, by another account, in 206. 
The first is most probably the correct date. 


(1) Mohammad Ibn Abi Sari al-Mutawakkil al-AskalAni (a native of Ascalon) and designated by Ibn Kbal- 
likAn as a native of Baghdad, was considered by the ablest critics in the history of the Traditions as a sure 
authority. He died A. H. 228 (A. D. 842-3), at Ascalon.— (Huff&z, Nujum.) 

(2) Ahmad Ibn al-MikdAm, belonged to the tribe of Ijl. This traditionist died A. H. 253 (A. D. 867).— 
(NujAm.) 

(3) HishAm meant to indicate by this that his sight was weakened by excessive study. It was customary 
with men of learning not to let their beards grow longer than the breadth of the hand. 

(4) The confederation of the Fadls was formed at Mekka, A. D. 595,for the purpose of protecting strangers 
who came to that city. This association maintained its influence till the middle of the first century of the 
Hijra. Muhammad entered into it at the age of twenty-five years.—( Essai , etc., de M. C. de Perceval, tom. 1, 
p. 330 et suiv.) 

(5) Female infanticide was common with the Arabs till abolished by Muhammad. He alludes to the prac¬ 
tise in the Koran, stirat lxxxi, verse 8. 

(6) ZiAd, a bastard son of Abu SofyAn, was legitimated by his half-brother, the khalif Moawla, in the forty- 
fourth year of the Hijra. Till that time, he was generally called ZiAd Ibn Abth, i. e. ZiAd, the son of his 
(unknown) father. 

(7) This term usually designates the successors of Alexander the Great and the Arsacides. After the fall of 
the Omaiyide dynasty in Spain, the governors of the cities and provinces became independant and were also 
designated as the kings of peoples or provincial kings. 

(8) According to another reading: al-Muakhkhar ( the final), in place ofj^-ll. 

(9) We possess very few specimens of discourses in prose, pronounced in the first century of the Hijra. This 
piece is remarkable for that reason, and is highly caracteristic of its author. The grammarians and philolo- 
gers of later times must have prized it as literary curiosity, for it offers a fair sample of the quaint, preten¬ 
tious and rhythmical style which was so common during and before the time of Muhammad. The Arabs could 
then express their ideas very well in verse, but were singularly awkward and affected in their prose compo¬ 
sitions. As a prose-writer, Muhammad excelled them all. 

(10) The Persian army was defeated at al-Kadisiya after a battle which lasted three days. One of those con¬ 
flicts was called the night of growling (laila tal-Harir ). 

(11) The true pronounciation of the word v_>! Jj is uncertain, the diacritical points varying in the manu¬ 
scripts and the printed editions. The meaning here given to it is quite conjeetural. 
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HISHAM AD-DARIR, THE GRAMMARIAN 


Abu Abd Allah Hisham ad-Darir (the blind ) grammarian, was a native of Kufa and 
a disciple of Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Hamza al-Kisai [vol. II. p. 237), from whom he 
received a great quantity of grammatical information. One of his treatises on this 
subject is even attributed to al-Kisai. He composed many grammatical works, such 
as the Kitdb al-HudM (on definitions), which is a short treatise, the Mukhtasir (or 
abridgment) and the Kitdb al-Kiyas (on analogies). Ishak Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Musab (1) 
had, one day, with (the khalif) al-Mamun, a conversation in which he committed a 
fault of grammar. Perceiving that the khalif stared at him, he knew what that meant 
and, on retiring, he went to study grammar under the tuition of Hisham. Accord¬ 
ing to Abu Malik al-Kindi, this grammarian died in the year 209 (A. D. 824-5). 

(1) Ish&k Ibn lbrihim Ibn Musdb, a nephew of the celebrated TAhir Ibn al-Husain, governor of KhorAsAn, 
was governor of Baghdad under al-MAmun and other khalifs. He died A. H. 235 (A. D. 849-50).— {Nujum.) 


AL-FARAZDAK, THE POET 


AbuFiras Hammam, or Humaim, in the diminutive form, according to Ibn Kutaiba 
(vol. II. p. 22), in his Tabak&t ash-Shuward, was the son of Ghalib surnamed Abu 
’l-Akhtal, the son of Sasaa, the son of Najia, the son of Ikal, the son of Muhammad, 
the son of Sofyan, the son of Mujashia, the son of Darim, whose true name was Bahr, 
the son of Malik, surnamed Auf (host) for his generosity, the son of Hanzala, the son 
of Malik, the son of Zaid Manat, the son of Tamim, the son of Murr. This celebrated 
poet of the tribe of Tamim was generally known by the appellation of al-Farazdak 
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&md by his fellowship with Jarir (ml. L p. 294). His father, Ghalib, was one of tike 
Most eminent chiefs of the tribe. His mother, Laila, was the daughter of Habis amd 
the sister off al-Akra Ilbn Habis (l)o He ( Ghdtib ) was famous for noble acts and 
renowned for praise-worthy deeds,, Here is an example of* Bess generosity: The 
inhabitants off Eufa were afflicted by a famine whilst lie was there, and most of them 
retired into the country ( among the nomadic tribes). Ghalib was the chief of one tribe 
and Suhaim Ibra Wathii ar-IEliahi was at the head of another {the Band Riih). The 
refugees (of KAfa } assembled at a place called Saudr situated in the owtskirts of (the 
desert of) as-Samawa, in the territory of (the) Kalb (tribe) and at a day’s journey from 
Kufa.—The first syllable of Saudr is to be pronounced with an o and the second 
begins with an d .‘—Ghalilb slew a female camel for his people and prepaired a repast 
with the flesh. To the persons off consequence belonging to the tribe off Tamim 
he presented large dishes filled with tharid (bread steeped in broth), hut Suhaim, to 
whom he sent one dish, upset it and beat him who brought it, saying: “ JDo I stand 
“ in need of a repast from Ghalib? as often as he slays a female camel, I shall slay 
6 ‘ another.” A contest of rivalry then ensued, and Suhaim slew a female camel for 
'his people. The next morning;, GMlib killed two, and Suhaim killed also two for 
bis people. The next day, each of them killed three. On the fourth day, Ghalib 
slew one hundred, and Suhaim, not having so many at hand, slew none and con= 
cealed in his mind (the jealousy which he felt). When the famine waS over, the 
people of KAfa returned to the city and the Banu Riah said to Suhaim: “ You have 
‘ 6 brought down upon us everlasting disgrace! why did you mot kill as many as he? 
st For every camel you slew, we should have given you two.” He excused himself 
hy saying that his camels were absent, and (soon after ) he killed three hundred amd 
said to the people: “ Here is for you; eat! ” This passed im the khalifete of Ali 

Iba AM Talib, and he (All) being consulted on the lawfulness of eating that flesh, 
made answer: ** To eat if is contrary to law, because the animals were not killed 
tor eating but through another motive, namely, vain glory and ostentation.” 
So the flesh was cast Into the place (kundsa) where the sweepings amd dirt of K.ufa 
were deposited, and it remained there till eaten by dogs, eagles amd vultures,, The 
history of this occurrence is well known, as it gave rise to a number of poems. 
One of them was composed by Jarir, in She form of a satire on Farazdak and contains 
a verse often quoted by grammarians in their treatises, to exemplify a rule, and 
which we here give : 
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Sons of fiautara! you count as your best title to glory the slaying of old camels, since you 
cannot {boast of slaying warriors) equipped in helm and mail (2). 

This idea was borrowed by al-Mahel (3), a member of the tribe called the Bani 
Katan Ibn Nahshal, and expressed by him in the following terms : 

I was rejoiced that ( the tribe of) Mujashia could put forward no other claim to honour than 
the slaying of old camels at Sauar. 

The Ghalib here spoken of was blind of an eye. The Suhaim above-mentioned 
was the son of Wathil Ibn Amr Ibn Juwain Ibn Wuhaib Ibn flimyar, and the author 
this (well-known) verse : 

I am the son of JalS, the climber of mountains; when I take off my turban (and veil), you 
shall know me (4). 

This verse is part of a poem (5). The poetical works (of Suhaim) have been 
collected and form a small diwdn. Wathil (as a common noun) means a weak rope, or, 
according to some, the fibres of the date-tree (6).—Al-Farazdak had so great a respect 
for the tomb of his father that, when any person invoked its protection, he would go 
to his assistance and help him to obtain what he wanted. As an instance of this, we 
shall here give an anecdote inserted by al-Mubarrad ( page 31 of this vol.) in his 
Kdmil: Tamim Ibn Zaid al-Kaini, having been appointed to the government of Sind 
by al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf at-Thakafi (vol. I. p. 356], entered into Basra (for the purpose 
of levying troops) and took off with him as many of the inhabitants as he pleased. 
An old woman then went to al-Farazdak and said: “ I have invoked the protection 
“ of your father’s tomb; here are some of the pebbles (which cover it).” He asked 
her what she wanted and she replied: “ Tamim, the son of Zaid, has carried off my 
“ son, the sole delight of my eyes, the only one who procures me subsistence.”— 
“ What is his name? ” said he. She answered: “ His name is Khunaish.” He 
immediately wrote to Tamim the following lines and sent then off by a person who 
was going (fo join him): 

Tamim, son of Zaid! let not this request be neglected and let not its answer be delayed. 
Restore me Khunaish; I shall consider it as a great favour; such is the interest I take in a (poor) 
mother who can no longer enjoy her food. She came to me, o Tamim! and invoked the tomb 
of Ghalib, that grave over which the winds sweep the dust. All people know that you are truly 
generous and, when the fire of war is lighted, brave as a lion. 
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When Tamim received this letter, he had doubts whether the name was Khunaish 
or Hubaish, and gave orders to see if it was inscribed on the roll of the army. 
Six names were found; some of them Khunaish and the others Hubaish; so, he 
sent all those men to the poet.—Al-Farazdak and Nusaib (7), a well known poet, 
were one day in the presence-chamber of Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik, the Omaiyide 
khalif, who said to the former: “ Recite me something;” expecting to hear an 
eulogium on himself. Al-Farazdak pronounced the following lines in praise of his 
own father: 

How often ( was seen) a band of travellers on whom the wind, ( fatigued ) with bearing along 
the {heavy) clouds, seemed to be wreaking its vengeance. In their nocturnal journey, they 
struggled against the blast which envelopped them, ( and tried to get) at the water-skins attached 
to the saddles on which their baggage was tied (8). When they saw the light of a fire, they 
would exclaim : “ May it be the one {we hope for) \ ” and already, the ( hospitable ) fire of 
Ghilib was close at hand. 

Sulaiman turned away from him, as if displeased, and Nusaib then said: “ Com- 
“ mander of the faithful! permit me to recite to you a piece in the same rhyme as 
“ that which you have heard and, perhaps, not inferior to it in merit.”—“ Let us 
“ have it,” said the khalif, and the poet recited as follows: 

I said to the caravan which I met coming from the watering-place, {situated) behind Zat 
Aushal: “ May the Lord provide for you (9)1 Stop and give me news of Sulaiman; for he 
“ ( always) seeks inhabitants of Waddln on whom he may bestow his gifts (10).” They turned 
[towards me) and praised him has as he deserved; had they even remained silent, their {well 
filled ) saddle-bags had sufficed for his eulogium. 

Sulaiman then said to al-Farazdak: “ What think you of that?” The other 
replied: « He is the best poet of his race,” and, on rising up, repeated this line : 

The best poetry comes from men of noble race; the worst proceeds from slaves. 

Nusaib was a black slave, belonging to a man who was an inhabitant of Wadi 
’1-Kura (11). He bound himself by a written contract [to purchase his liberty) (12), 
and [the Omaiyide prince ) Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan, in whose honour he composed 
some verses, bought [of the former master) the right of patronage. Nusaib was sur- 
named Abu ’1-Hajna, or, according to some, Abu ’1-Mihjan (13).-—Al-Farazdak 
composed a great number of pieces in which he extolled his father. Sasaa Ibn 
Najia, the grandfather of al-Farazdak, was a powerful chief in the time of paganism. 
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He purchased ( and brought up) thirty female children whom their parents intended 
to bury alive (14), and one of them was a daughter of Kais lbn Aasim al-Minkari 
( vol . I. p. 166). Al-Farazdak expressed in the following lines the pride he felt in 
having such an ancestor: 

My grandfather was he who hindered fathers from burying their daughters; he saved the 
life of the child, so that it was not buried. 

Sasaa was the first of our poet’s forefathers who embraced Islamism; and the 
author of the lstiydb (15) ranks him among the Companions of the Prophet. Such 
of the ( literary ) men as were acquainted with poetry differed in opinion respec¬ 
ting the relative merits of al-Farazdak and Jarir, but the majority considered Jarir 
as the better poet. It is well known that these two composed satires on each other 
and lived in mutual enmity. The pieces [in which they attacked each other) have 
been collected into a volume, which bears the title of an-Nakdid (detractory pieces ), 
and is a well known work. Djarir composed on his rival a poem the rhymes of 
which were formed by the syllable ra and which contained this verse : 

When you were a guest at any one’s house, you departed with ignominy and left behind 
disgrace. 

It happened, some time after, that al-Farazdak stopped at the house of a woman 
who inhabited Medina, and he had there an adventure too long to relate. The sum 
of it was that she received him as a guest and treated him with kindness; on which 
he asked her to yield her person up to him, but she refused. Omar lbn Abd al-Aziz, 
who was then wdli ( chief magistrate) of Medina, was informed of what had passed 
and gave orders that al-Farazdak should be turned out of the city. He was sent 
away, mounted on a female camel, and a spectator said : “ The devil take lbn al- 
“ Maragha! (16) one would think he had witnessed what is now passing, when he 
“ said: When you were a guest at any one’s house, etc." —A certain kddi, having 
one day heard a deposition made by al-Farazdak, said to him: “ We accept your 
“ testimony,” and then told the parties concerned to furnish additional evidence. 
Al-Farazdak, being told, after leaving the court, that the kddi had rejected his testi¬ 
mony, said ( only this): ‘ ‘ What should prevent him from doing so? have I not (done 
“ like him and) compromised a thousand respectable women?” Here is one of the 
pieces which he composed during his residence at Medina: 
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These two -bmalas JaweredL me-down from a height of eighty fathoms. I descended! like a 
Moon, stooping down its dark head When my legs took solid, footling ®n the ground, these 
(girls) ‘‘said: “ Is he alive, so that lie may give hopes (of being Seen again), or is he killed, so 
*' jhaS we must fear {the consequence) 2 ” I said : “ Draw up the cords lest We he discovered,’ 
and 5 went away, more promptly than the Iasi shades' of night. I feared two door-keepers who 
hafi been set. to watch us and I dreaded a Hack [thing) of teak-wood (a door), with creaking 
nails (17). - 

When lasfr heard these verses, he composed a long' hasida in which he said ; 


the mother of al-Faraadak brought into Ulie world a reprobate, a short-winged buzzard. 
When night spreads her shades around, he forms hfeitwo ropes into a ladder, by which he may 
mount to the chambers of Ms female neighbours. Adulterer!. yop were lowered down from a 
height of eighty fathoms, but you could never attain to any'height In glory and in honour. 
People of Medina 1 that man is impurity itself; be on your guanr&and shut ell-entrances by which 
may pass (a wretch so) foul, so versed in all lewdness. The expulsion of al-Farazdak from year 
town was the purifying of the quarter Which lies between'the Musala and Wakim (18). 

When al-IFarazdak hfeafd, the contents of this poem, he answered if By another, 
which was also of considerable length and which contained tikis passage: 

It Would be wrong in me to revile persons resembling my high-minded ancestors, so generous, 
so noble!' Blit it would be right for me to return insult for insult^ if 1 was attacked by the de¬ 
scendants of Abe Shams or of HasMm, the two branches off- Abd Slanif. Such people are my 
eqcals in worth; let me then have one like them (if / mvif, attack). I disdain satirizing Kulaib 
(Jarir’s ancestor] in osmosing to him (my ancestor) IQarlsn. 

The inhabitants of Medina, having heard! the firsri of these (thru) pieces, mef 
together and Went to Mfarwan Ibn al-Haham flue Omaiyide, who then governed the 
city ■ im .'the name of his relative, Moawna lbia Abi Sofyan. s ', e Et is not fit,” said 
they, 86 that a jposm sue:, as this should be-recited in a jjblaee where tike widows of 
5S the IProjphet are residing. Besides, the ratihor has incurred the penally of corr- 
ss rioral correction ." MlarwSn replied that he would not inflict ihstfr pumshmeimt, 
hunt would write to a person,who would do so. He then?ordered.alrFaarazdak to qiiif 
She city within "three days. Ji allusion to this eireramsttance, the poet said : 

Fie threatened me and iked a terns of three days? fc same term ksiped to the Tbami- 
Sites, when tbreateaedl with tatractiou (1®). 

Mairwin then wrote to <6®® of his officers,, commanding him to chastise al-F&mdak 
and east him into prison. •; (Be gme this hU&r to Ike pmt)» makimg him Jbeliev® that 
m. ni. 7@ 
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it contained an order for a present. He afterwards regretted what he had done, 
and dispatched after the poet a messenger, to whom he ( merely ) said : “ I have just 
“ pronounced a piece of yerse ; here it is; go and repeat it to al-Farazdak: 

“ Say to al-Farazdak, — and folly is like its name (20)! ‘ If you obey not the order I have 
“ 1 given you, go to Najd (ijlis). Leave Medina; it is a place to be feared. Go to Mekka or to 
“ * Bait al-Makdis (Jerusalem ). If you have committed a grave fault, take now consummate 
“ ‘ prudence for your guide. ”, 

The word ijlis means go to al-Jalsa, that is, to Najd. This country was called «/- 
Jalsa on account of its elevation; for the root j'u/4s signifies to sit up (after reclining ). 
—When al-Farazdak heard these verses, he understood what Marwan meant, and 
threw away the letter. He then said : 

O Marwan (21)! my camel was stopped, in expection of a gift which was not totally dispaired 
of; and you gave me a sealed letter; but I feared it would procure me the gift of death. 
Throw away the letter, Farazdak ! lest it should be dangerous, like the letter of al-Mutalammis. 

As we have now mentioned the letter of al-Mutalammis, we shall relate what is 
told of it, as the reader of this work may perhaps be desirous of knowing what it was. 
Jarir Ibn Abd al-Masih Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Zaid Ibn Daufan Ibn Harb Ibn Wahb Ibn 
Julai Ibn Ahmas Ibn Dubaia Ibn Rabia Ibn Nizar Ibn Maaddibn Adnan received the 
surname of al-Mutalammis for having said, in a kastda: 

This ( happened) at the time (we were dwelling in the valley) of al-Ird, the flies of which, 
that is, the wasps, lived in abundance, as also the blue fly, so pertinacious ( mutalammis ) (22). 

Al-Mutalammis and Tarafa Ibn al-Abd al-Bakri, his sister’s son, composed, both 
of them, satires on Amr Ibn al-Hind al-Lakhmi, the king of Hira (23). These 
poems were communicated to Amr, but he did not manifest any dissatisfaction on 
hearing them. The two poets, having afterwards praised him in their verses, he 
handed to each of them a letter, addressed to his lieutenant at Hira (24), and gave 
them to understand that these papers contained an order to bestow on them a 
handsome present. The truth was that, in them, he enjoined his lieutenant to put 
the bearers to death. When they arrived near Hira, al-Mutalammis said to Tarafa: 

“ Both of us have satirized the king and, if he had the intention of bestowing on 
“ us a gift, he would have done so, without writing in our favour to Hira. Come! 

‘ ‘ let us shew the letters to some one who can read; if they be dangerous for us, we 
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“ can take to light' before amijt &ae .jbnciws that we are here.” Tarafa replied : 
“ I cannot permit myself 1 to open tise ling’s fetter. By Allah! exclaimed 

si al-SIutalammis, 8 ‘ I shall open the one-which he gave me; 1 must know 

what it contains, for li do nos wish to resemble She man who Ibore in his hamd the 
'* insfframenit which served to kill dim ” He 'hen ‘looked about and, seeing a 
Si young boy come out! of the town, he said to him : '“.Tell me, my boy! can you 
,s read?”— 5 ‘ 11 cam,” said the lada “ Well,” said aUMptalamsmis, “ read me this 
“ letter.” The boy cast Ms eyes over it and said : “ Let the. mother off al-Muta- 
‘‘ SammnAbe rendered childless.” On hearing this,'al^Sfhtakimmis said to Tarafa: 
Sf Open your letter and see if it contains the same order'SB mine.” Tarafa replied: 
<s , hsm may be bold enough to have you puli to de.dth, but he dare not do so to me, 
" feM he shouldgivea mortal offence to my tribe.” AhMutalammis threw his letter 
into the river of Htra and fled to Syria. Tarsia entered into the city and was put to 
death. The history of this is well known.<=TSiie kttm of'aliMulalsmtms is an expres¬ 
sion employed proverbially in speaking off persons who read fetters in which their 
death is ordered. It is to this aKHariri alludes, in his tefeth IHakdma (25), where 
he says: " And I unsealed it as one would do who wished to escape from [a danger ) 
“ such as [that contained in) the letter of al-Mtatalammis,.” The poet al-Ablah, off 
Whom me have already spoken {page 158 of this »ci„), said in One off his kmidas: 

The passionate fov®? reads expressions of disdain oh the page of her cheek; {a page as dear) 
as the letter of a'-Matalamrnis. 

Let ms resume our notice on al-Farazdhk, — He then.set out and fled for refuge 
to Sand Ibn ai-Aasi (2@), whom he found in' company with al-Hasan and al-Husain 
{the sms of Ali Ibn Abi T&lib), and AM Allah Ibn laafar (27). When he told them 
what had happened, each .of them., ordered him a present off one hundred dinars 
and ft.jo.qd; travelling camel. . He then proceeded to Basra. Marwan, being told 
1 that-he Had doted wrong in exposing himself to be attacked by the 

aMsst’poet of [Ihe-.tnbe of) Modasr, sent after Mm a messenger with one hundred 
dinars and a camel; so much he dreaded being satirized by the poett.—It is related 
that abFarazdak,, in one of his journies, halted in [the midst of) a desert and lighted 
a Are. A wolft seeing the flame, drew near, and he gave it some of Ms provisions 
to eat whilst he recited these lines: 
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In the middle of the night, I called near me, by lighting a fire, a dark-gray, swift-trotting 
(ivolf), which had never been a companion (to any one). When he arrived, I said: “ Ap- 
“ proach! take this I you and I shall have equal parts in the provisions. ” I passed the night in 
cutting the meat and sharing it between us; — now, lighted by the fire, and then surrounded by 
smoke. When he shewed his teeth, as if in laughter, the hilt of my sword was firm in my 
grasp, and I said: “ Sup, o wolf! and, if you engage to use no treachery towards me, we shall 
“ be inseparable companions. But you are (as bad as) a man; you and treachery are bro- 
“ thers, nourished with the same milk. Had you aroused any other but me in demanding hos- 
“ pitality, he would have shot you with an arrow or pierced you with the point of his spear.” 

He one day recited to the Omaiyide ( khalif ), Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik, a poem 
rhyming in m and containing the following passage: 

Three (girls) and two make five; the sixth was (of a colour which) inclined to black (28). 
They passed the night lying at my sides, and I passed it in breaking open the seals. It seemed 
as if. were in it and as if they were sitting on burning coals (29). 

When he pronounced these lines, Sulaiman said to him : “ I am an imdm ( khalif ) 
“ and yet you acknowledge in my presence that you committed fornication; you 
“ must therefore undergo the corporal punishment fixed by law.”—“ Commander 
“ of the faithful!” said al-Farazdak, “ how can I have incurred such a ehastise- 
“ ment? ”—Sulaiman answered: “ The Almighty has said ( Cordn , sur. xxrv, 
“ vers. 2): He and she who commit fornication, scourge each of them with one hundred 
“ stripes. ” Al-Farazdak replied : “ The book of God averts that punishment from 
‘ ‘ me, by virtue of these words : ‘ ‘ And the poets; none follow them but the misguided. 
“ Seest thou not how they roam through every valley (of the imagination), and that 
“ they say things which they do not perform. I said also what 1 did not perform.” 
Sulaiman said to him, in smiling: “ Go away, you reprobate! ”—Al-Farazdak did 
a noble act for which we may hope that he gained admission into Paradise and which 
we shall relate here. Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik went on a pilgrimage to Mekka 
during the lifetime of his father ( the khalif). He made the circuits ( about the Kaaba) 
and endeavoured to approach the (black) stone, so that he might kiss it, but was 
unable to do so, on account of the crowd. A platform was set up for him and, 
whilst he was sitting on it, with a number of the (principal) Arabs of Syria, and 
looking at the people, Zain al-Aabidin (vol. II. p. 209), the son of Ali, the son of 
Abu Talib approached. He was the handsomest of men and no one smelled so 
sweetly. Having made the circuits about the (holy) house, he advanced towards 
the stone, and the people made way for him, so that he was able to kiss it. One of 
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the Syrians asked who thaS persoil was to whom so much respect was* show®, and 
HisMm, fearing that the Syrians might take a fancy to him (30), answered that lie 
did not know. AS-Farazdakj who was present, said : “ I know him.” The Syrian 
said to him : “‘Who is he? AM Finis S'” a aid the poet replied in these terms:— 

This is he whose footsteps are well known to al-Bat’ha (31); he is known to this tempi®, to 
the sacred territory and to that which is profane. This is the son of the best of the servants ®f 
God; this is the pious, the pure, the unsullied, the learned. When the Kuraishides look aft 
him, they say : “ Virtues such as his are what the virtuous should strive to imitate. ” He has 
reached a pinnacle of glory to which the Arabs of Islamic times and men of foreign race have 
been unable to attain. The corner of al-0at!m (32) recognises the touch of his hand, and 
strives to detain it, when fee goes to kiss (the black stone). The rod which fee wields owes its 
sweet odour'to {the 'contact of) a hand'belonging to a man of comely aspect and exalted rank. 
His eyes are cast down, through modesty, and those*of other men are cast down in his pre¬ 
sence ; none dare to speak, to him unless they see him smile. The lightof true guidance shines 
forth from his forehead like the radiance of the sun dispersing the dark ckvads. The source 
from which he springs is derived from the apostle of God; pure are the elements of which he is 
composed; pure his nature and his disposition. That is the son of Fatima, in case you know 
him not; with his grandfather terminated the series of the prophets of God. Long since, God 
ennobled and exalted him; this was traced on the tablet of his (life) by the pen (of fate). Tour 
asking who he is can be for him no disparagement: the Arabs know him whom you know not, 
and so do the foreigners. Each of his hands (furnishes) a shower (of. gifts ) which all engey; 
the flow of their ( beneficence ) is constantly Invoked and never ceases. From him, so mild in 
disposition, no bursts of passion are to be feared; he possesses the double beauty of boflv and 
of mind. He alleviates the distressed and takes their burden on himseM; so sweet'is has tenfper 
, that.the word yes is sweet for him to say. His, the promises which are never broken; his, the 
generous inspirations, the large (and hospitable) court and the resolution' which appals (the foe). 
He extends his beneficence to all mankind, and delivers them from gloom* (33), from poverty 
and from want. He belongs to a. family which religion obligor us to love and towards which 
hatred, if shewn, is an act of infidelity. Their neighbourhood is an asylum and a protection. 
If pious mm were counted, they would hold she first fang; If ft were asked who are the best on 
earth, the answer would be; <s They”. The most bountiful of men cannot keep pace with 
them in the career of beneficence; generous though he be, .he cannot come up with them. 
They are (fertilising) rains when drought, afflicts the (and; they are lions, lions of as^Shara^when 
the ardor of War has arisen. ' Straitened circumstances cannot diminish the abundance of their 
gifts; their conduct is the same,, whether they be rich ®r pour. ’When the name of God is pro¬ 
nounced at the-jbeginming' or at the close of an invocation, their names are mentioned before 
those of others. Thdr generous nature and their hands overflowing wish beneficence will mot 
permit blame to settle near them : (Shall we ask) what are the noble qualities which have not 
adorned thdr necks, from the commencement of their existence ? or must we not rather affirm 
(that i[ieypossess them all) (34). They who know God know the exalted rank of that man; from 
his family religion was received by every nation. 

HasMm was so much displeased on hearing this kasida Iliad he had al-Farasdak 
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taken to prison, Zain al-Aabidin sent twelve thousand dirhems to the poet, who 
refused to accept them, saying that he had praised him, not for the hopes of obtaining 
a gift but with the intention of pleasing Almighty God. To this Zain al-Aabidin 
answered : “We others, the people of the house (35), never take back what we bes- 
“ tow”. Al-Farazdak then accepted the present. Muhammad Ibn Habib,a person 
of whom we have already spoken (36), relates as follows : “ Al-Walid, the son of 
“ Abd al-Malik, got into the pulpit (to pronounce the khotba), and he heard the 
“ sound of a ndkds (37). “ What is that?" said he. “ The monastery,” was 

“ the reply. He immediately ordered it to be levelled to the ground and did part of 
“ the work with his own hands. The people followed his example and destroyed 
“ the building. Al-Ahzam, the king of the Greeks (38),then wrote a letter in which 
“ he said: ‘This monastery was authorised by your predecessors; and, if they were 
“ * right in doing so, you are now in the wrong; if you are in the right, they were 
“ ‘wrong.’ Al-Walid said: ‘Can. any one answer that?’ Al-Farazdak replied: 
“ ‘ Write to him these words : And (remember) David and Solomon, when they pro- 
“ ‘ nounced judgment concerning a field , in which the sheep of certain people had 
“ ‘ fed by night having no shepherd; we were witnesses of their judgment, and we 
“ ‘ gave the understanding of the cause to Solomon (39), and to all we gave wisdom 
“ ‘ and knowledge .”’ 

The anecdotes told of al-Farazdak are very numerous, but concision is to be 
preferred here. He died at Basra, in the year 110 (A. D. 728-9), forty days before 
the death of Jarir; some say, eighty. Abu’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi ( vol . 11. p. 96) says, 
in his Shuddr al-OkM (40), that they both died in the year 111. As-Sukkari (41) 
states that al-Farazdak saw Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and that he died in the year 110. 
Other accounts say, 112 or 114. IbnKutaiba mentions, in his Tahakdt as-Shuward 
that al-Farazdak, being suffering from a vomica, was taken to Basra in that state. 
The doctor who was called in prescribed to him a draught of naphtha, on which 
the patient exclaimed : “ Do you mean to make me drink naphtha (before I am gone 
“ to hell) ? I am still in the world.” When he died, he was nearly one hundred 
years of age. Al-Mubarrad ( page 31 of this vol.) relates as follows, in his Kamil: 
“ Al-Hasan al-Basri (vol. I. p. 370), and al-Farazdak met together at a funeral, and 
“ al-Farazdak said to al-Hasan : ‘Abu-Said! do you know what the people are 
“ ‘ saying? they declare that the best and the worst of men have met at this funeral.’ 
•' ‘ Nay,’ said al-Hasan, ‘lam not the best of men, neither are you the worst. But, 
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“ ‘ tell me what good work you can adduce in your favour ( before the tribunal of 
“ ‘ God), when this day arrives ( for yourself).’ Al-Farazdak answered: * (Ishall 
“ ‘ adduce ) the testimony I have borne, for the last sixty years, that there is only 
“ ‘ one God.’ A female belonging to the tribe of Tamim declared that al-Farazdak 
“ was seen in a dream and, being asked how the Lord bad treated him, he ans- 
“ wered : ‘ He pardoned me.’ Being then asked for what reason, he replied : * For 
‘ a word which I said in a conversation with al-Hasan al-Basri.’ ’’—The words 
and JL&c must be pronounced Hamm&m and Ikdl. —Muhammad Ibn Sofyan was 
one of the three individuals who bore the name of Muhammad in ante-islamie 
times. Ibn Kutaiba mentions them in the Kitab al-Maarif, and as-Suhaili 
(vol. II. p. 99) says, in his ar-Raud al-Onuf: “Amongst the Arabs, no one is 
known to have borne this name except three persons. Their fathers, having 
“ heard that a Muhammad was soon to appear, who would be sent on a ( divine ) 
“ mission to Hijaz, gave this name to their sons, hoping that one of them might be 
“ that person. According to Ibn Furak [vol. 11. p. 673), in his Kitdb al-Fusdl 
“ ( book of chapters), their names were, 1° Muhammad Ibn Sofyan Ibn Mujashia, 
“ the grandfather of al-Farazdak, 2° Muhammad Ibn Uhaiha, the grandson of al- 
“ Julah, the same who was a (uterine) brother of Abd al-Muttalib, the grandfather of 
“ the apostle of God, 3° Muhammad Ibn Humran Ibn Babia. The fathers of these 
“ three went to a certain king who was acquainted with the primitive scriptures, 
“ and he informed them of the coming of God’s apostle and mentioned his name. 
“ Each of them had left his wife at home in a state of pregnancy, and then 
“ vowed that, if his child was a male, he would name it Muhammad; and so 
“ they did,” must be pronounced Mujashia; pb is pronounced Ddrim 

with an i in the second syllable); the other names in al-Farazdak’s genealogy are too 
well known to require observation. pronounced al-Farazdak, was a nick¬ 

name given to the poet. Ibn Kutaiba explains it in two different manners, stating, 
in his Adab al-Kdlib, that it signifies a lump of dough, and that ils form, as a noun 
of unity, is farazdaka. “The poet,” says he, “ received this name on account of 
“ his ugly face (42).” lie then states, in his Tabakdt as-Shuwara, that he was so 
called on account of his short and dumpy stature, which made him be compared 
to the crust [farazdaka)[ 43) with which women polish their teeth. The first explanation 
is the best, because the poet caught the small-pox and, when he recovered, his face 
remained deformed and wrinkled. It is lelated that a person said lo him : “Abu 
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Firas! vultus tuus estsicut congeries pudendorum muliebrium ahrah).' To 

this he answered: “Inspice! forsan in ilia videbis pudendum matris tuse. — 
The word Ahrah, with two h, is the plural of hirh, a word employed to designate 
the female sexual organ. In the singular, the second’ft is suppressed, but reappears 
in the plural; for it is a general rule that words irregular in the singular become 
regular in the plural.— Nawdr, the cousin and wife of al-Farazdak, was the daughter 
of Aayan Ibn Dubaia lbn Ikftl, of the family of Mujashia. It was her grandfather, 
Dubaia, who hamstrung the camel on which Aaisha, the mother of the faithful (44), 
was mounted, at the battle of the Camel. A Kuraishide having asked Nawar to 
marry him, she sent to al-Farazdak and requested him to act as her legal guardian, 
because he was the son of her uncle. He replied : “In Syria, you have nearer 
“relations than me, and 1 cannot but apprehend that one of them may arrive 
“ and blame me for interfering. You must therefore declare before witnesses that 
“ you leave what concerns you to my decision.” She consented and ( when the 
formality was executed), al-Farazdak went out with the witnesses and said to them: 
“ She has taken you to witness that she leaves what concerns her to my decision; 
“ now 1 take you to witness, that I have decided on marrying her myself, and that 
“ I assign to her a dowry of one hundred she-camels of a bay colour with black 
“ eyes.” An-Nawar was much incensed at this proceeding and, wishing to ob¬ 
tain justice, she went to Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, who was at that time sovereign 
of Hijaz and Irak. Al-Farazdak set out also. An-Nawar took up tier abode 
with al-Khaula, the daughter of Manzur Ibn Rabban al-Fazari and the wife 
of Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair. Being kindly received by her, she implored her 
intervention (i with Ibn az-Zubair). Al-Farazdak stopped at the house of Hamza, the 
son of lbn az-Zubair and of al-Khaula, and, having recited some verses in his 
praise, he obtained from him the promise to interfere. Al-Khaula then spoke in 
favour of an-Nawar and Hamza in favour of al-Farazdak. The influence of al-Khaula 
prevailed, and Ibn az-Zubair ordered the poet to proceed to Basra with an-Nawar, 
and to avoid every familiarity with her till the governor of that place had decided 
between them. It was on this occasion that al-Farazdak composed these lines 
(on Ibn az-Zubair ): 

The intervention of your sons was of no avail, but that of Manzur Ibn RabMn’s daughter 
succeeded. An intercessor who goes to you clothed is not like one who goes to you naked. 
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Some time after, they were reconciled together, but a considerable period elapsed 
before they had any children. An-Nawar then had a number of sons, whose names 
were Labata, Sabata, Khabata, Rakada, and Zamaa (45), but they all died childless. 
The daughters only left posterity. Ibn Khalawaih ( vol. 1. p. 56) says that among the 
sons of al-Farazdak were Kalata and Khalata. God knows best! Al-Farazdak 
afterwards divorced an-Nawar for motives the indication of which would lead us too 
far. He then repented of what he had done and composed on the subject a 
number of pieces, one of which was the following : 

My regret was like that of al-fcusM (46), when Nawar was divorced and left me. She was 
my paradise and I abandoned it; ’twas thus that a maleficent demon expelled Adam from his 
paradise. 

The stories and anecdotes told of what he did under these circumstances are too 
numerous to be related here, and this is not a fit place for them. A male child of 
al-Farazdak’s died, and the father said over it the funeral service ; he then turned 
to the people who were present, and pronounced this verse : 

Between us and those who lie here there is but little difference: we remain here after them 
for a short time, and then we depart (to join them). 

He died a few days after. 


(1) Al-Akr4 Ibn HAbis, a brave cavalier of the tribe of Tamim, was one of Muhammad’s companions, and 
one of the chiefs who revolted against Abd Bakr, on Muhammad’s death. He afterwards made his submis¬ 
sion and commanded the van of the army with which KMlid Ibn al-Walld attacked the Persian empire. — 
(Gaussin de Perceval’s Essai, etc., tome III ; Ibn Duraid’s Ishtikdk.) 

( 2 ) The grammarians notice this verse because it offers an example of the particle lau-ld followed imme¬ 
diately by a noun in the accusative. They get over the difficulty by saying that a verb is to be understood. 
See de Sacy’s edition of the Alfiya of Ibn Malik, page 178, and Ibn Akil’s Commentary on the Alfiya, 
page 230 of the BdlAk edition. The word dautara signifies a heavy, good for nothing man. 

(3) The orthography of this name is doubtful. 

(4) This verse is cited by al-Jauhari, in the Sahdh and by Ibn HishAm in the Atughni ’l-Labib. The cele¬ 
brated general, al-Hajj&j Ibn Ydsuf, applied it to himself in his harangue to the people of Kdfa. See Dozy’s 
Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne, tome I, page 201. 

(5) The rest of this poem is given by as-Suydti in his Sharh Shawdhid il-Mughni, ms. of the Bibl. imp., 
n« 1238, fol. 105. 

(6) According to as-Suydti, this name is of the diminutive form and should be pronounced i IPut AmY. 

(7) See note (13). 

vol. hi. 7SI 
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(8) This translation of two very obscure verses is merely conjectural. 

(9) The meaning of the second hemistich is very doubtful. 

(10) The observation in the preceding note applies equally to this hemistich. 

(11) A fertile and well-inhabited valley, on the road leading from Medina to Syria. 

(12) For the nature of the bond called kitdba, see d’Ohsson’s Tableau gtniral de TEmpire ottoman, tome VI, 
page 35. 

(13) The poet Nusaib Ibn Ri&h, generally known by the surname of Abft Mihjan ( the man with the crook), 

was a black slave. He was present at the battle of al-Kadisiya and, according to the author of the Nujum, 
was enfranchised by the khalif Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan. He went to see that prince and, being asked by 
him what he wanted, replied : “ I am aj slave. ” Abd al-Aziz ordered apprisers to estimate his value. They 
answered : “ He is a black slave, hardly worth one hundred dinars (forty pounds sterling ). “ Yes, ” said 

Abd Mihjan, speaking of himself, “ but he is a shepherd and welt understands the management of a flock. ” 
On this, they said : *•' Two hundred dinars. ” — “ Yes, ” said the other, “ but he can shape arrows and 
“ fledge them. ” — “ Three hundred dinars. ” — “ Yes, but he shoots well and hits the mark. ” — “ Four 
“ hundred dinars. ” — “ Yes, but he is a reciter of poems. ” — “ Five hundred dinars. ” He then addres¬ 
sed the khalif in these terms : “ May God favour the commander of the faithful! where is my handsel? ” 
The prince gave him one thousand dinars, purchased his mother and all the family, and granted them their 
liberty. According to the Nujtim, in which this anecdote is given, Abd Mihjan died A. H. 108 (A. D. 726-7). 
Some account of him is given in the Journal asiatique for february, 1841. 

(14) Respecting this barbarous custom, see Sale’s note on the eighth verse of the eighty-first surat of the 
Kor&n, 

(15) The htiydb, a work treating of the companions of Muhammad, was composed by Ydsuf Ibn Abd a!- 
Barr, a doctor whose life will be given in this work. 

(16) Literally : God’s curse on Ibn al-Mardg: a! This was a nickname given to Jarir. For its origin, see 
vol. 1, page 297. Maledictions of this kind were often employed by the Arabs to express approbation. 

(17) Ibn Khallikdn has cited the last words of this verse incorrectly; the right reading is : y 
lt the ( broad-headed) nails of which shine brightly. ” 

(18) WAliim was the name of a castle at Medina. For Musalla, see v. I, p. 605. 

(19) Kordn, surat. xt, verse 68. 

(20) This proverbial expression is not noticed by al-Maiddni. It appears to signify: “ It is as bad to be 
stupid, as to be called so, ” and was probably used in speaking to persons whom is was necessary to put on 
their guard. 

(21) The right reading is ^L> with the apocopated vocative. See Hamdsa, page 

(22) This verse is given incorrectly in the editions, the manuscripts and the Ishtikdk of Ibn Duraid, p. 192. 
The Hamdsa, p. ffT, gives it as it should be and explains its meaning and grammatical construction. 

(23) For an account of this adventure by al-Mutalammis himself, see Reiske’s edition of Tarafa’s Aluallaka, 

P< ologus, p. xlix et seq. 

(24) This is evidently a mistake; the king of Hlra could not have had a regular lieutenant in his own ca¬ 
pital. The true reading is al-JIojar which place was the capital of Bahrain. The recital made by 

al-Mutalammis gives the latter reading. 

(25) Page l>f” of de Sacy’s edition. 

(26) Said Ibn al-AAsi, a member of the Omaiyide family, governed Kftfa under the khalifate of 0thruIn. 
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In A. H. 29 (A. D. 649-50), be re-established the authority of the Arabs in AdarbaijAn; in 49 (A. D. 669) he 
was appointed governor of Medina by Moawla and died A. H. 59 (A. D. 678-9). — (Nujdm). 

(27) Abd Allah, the son of Jaafar and the nephew of Ali Ibn Abi TAlib, was born in Abyssinia during the 
first Moslira emigration. He was a devoted partisan of his uncle. His death occurred A. H. 80 (A.D. 699- 
700). — [Nujtim.) 

(28) I suppose the right reading to be 

(29) The breaking open of seals and the pronoun if (in the third line), without an antecedent, indicate evi¬ 
dently obscene ideas. The translator is unable to explain the word 

(30) It was to the Arabs established in Syria that the Omaiyides were indebted for their elevation and the 
maintenance of their power. HishAm was apprehensive that they might fix their affection on this Alide 
prince. 

(31) Al-Bat’ha is the name of the valley in which Mekka is built. 

(32) The corner of the Kaaba near which is inserted the black stone, is called the Hatim. 

(33) The true reading is doubtful, but the meaning is clear. I read SJ LjiJ 1 [darkness). 

(34) Literally : or to that, yes; i. e : or to that [question must we not say) yes? 

(35) The term people of the house served to designate the descendants of Muhammad, the posterity of his 
daughter FAtima, and of Ali. 

(36) The author refers perhaps to a passage in the life of Jarir the poet, voi. I, p. 296. Abd Jaafar 
Muhammad Ibn Habib, a mawla of the HAshim family, died at Samarra, A. H. 245 (A. D. 859-60). 
He was a learned genealogist, well-versed in the history of the ancient Arabs and their battle-days, an exact, 
veracious and trustworthy traditionist. — ( Nujixm .)—For further information see M. Flugel’s Grammatische 
Schulen der Araber, p. 67. 

(37) In Muhammedan countries, the use of bells was forbidden in Christian churches. To call the people 
to prayer, they strike with a mallet on a short board which is suspended by cords. This is the ndkds. 

(38) The Arabic word ( ahzam ) signifies circumspect and corpulent. I suspect we must read 

( akhram ), an adjective which means slit-nosed, and that the person meant was Justinian II. This prince was 
deposed and his nose was amputated, A. D. 695; but, a few years afterwards he was restored the throne, 
and reigned till A. D. 711, when he was put to death. Al-Walld reigned from A. D. 705 to 714. 

(39) Kordn, surat xxi, verse 78. On this verse Sale has a note, borrowed from the Musulman commenta¬ 
tors, and informing us that David ordered the owner of the land to take the sheep in compensation for his loss; 
but Solomon, who was then only eleven years of age, was of opinion that it would be more just forthe owner 
to take the produce of the sheep, namely their milk, lambs and wool, till the shepherd put the field in as good 
condition as before the trespass. 

(40) This title signifies Fragments of golden collars. The work itself was a historical compilation. 

(41) Abft Said al Ha^an Ibn al-Husain as-Sukkari, a learned philologer, genealogist and historian, studied 
at the schools of Kflfa and Basra, and composed some works, one of which was a collection of ancient Arabic 
poetry. He died A. H. 275 (A. D. 888-9), aged sixty-three years. For fuller information see professor Flu- 
gel's work entitled Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, p. 89. 

(42) Ibn Kutaiba should have added, to complete his explanation, that the poet's face was wrinkled and 
spotted like a burnt cake of bread. 

(43) Here the text is fautly; I read 

( 44 ) The title of Mother of the faithful was given to all the widows of Muhammad. 
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(45) Ibn Duraid explains the meaning oi these strange names in his Ishtik&k, page \) C V. 

(46) See de Sacy’s Chrestomathie arabe, tome III, page 239.—The best account of Farazdak is that given by 
M. C. de Perceval in the Journal asiatique for June, 1834. 


HILAL AS-SABI 


The kdtib (scribe ) Abu ’1-Hasan Hilal Ibn al-Muhassan Ibn Abi Ishak Ibrahim Ibn 
Hilal Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Zahrun lbnHabbun(l) as-Sabi al-Harrani (the Sabeanand native 
of Harrdn), was the grandson of Abu Ishak as-Sabi, the author of the celebrated ( col¬ 
lection of) epistles (2) and the same of whom we have already spoken ( vol. I. p. 31). 
He studied under the grammarian Abu Ali ’1-Farisi (vol. I. p. 379), Ali Ibn Isa ar- 
Rummani (vol. 11. p. 242), Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Jarrah al- 
Kharraz (3) and other masters. The Khalib (vol. I. p. 75) mentions him in the 
History of Baghdad and says: “ We wrote down ( pieces ) under his dictation; he 
“ was veracious (as a transmitter of literary information). Al-Muhassan, Hilal’s father, 
“ was a Sabean in religion, as his own father, Ibrahim, was before him ; but Hilal 
“ became a Moslim towards the close of his life (4). Whilst he was an infidel, he 
“ took lessons from learned ( musulmans ), so ardent was he in the pursuit of literary 
“ knowledge (5).” I met with a work of his, consisting of amusing stories and 
curious anecdotes. It was entitled by him Kildb al-Amdthil wa’l-Aiydn, wa musdi’l- 
Awdtif wa ’ l-Ihsdn (book of eminent and distinguished men, procurer of favours and 
of kindness). It forms one volume, and I do not know whether he composed any¬ 
thing else or not.—His son, Ghars an-Nima Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Hilal(6), 
was possessed of every merit and composed some useful works, such as the famous 
(compilation entitled the) great history and a book to which he gave the title of Al- 
Hafawdt an-nddira min al-Muakkalin al-malhouzin wa s-Sakatdt al-bddira min al- 
Mughaffilin al-Mahztizin (strange blunders committed by persons respectable for their 
intelligence and mistakes into which people favoured by fortune have been led by their 
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carelessness). In this volume he assembled a great quantity of stories relative to the 
subject of which he treated. Here is one of the anecdotes which I extracted from it: 
“ Abd Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas, who was uncle to (the abbdside 
“ khalifs) as-Saffali and Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, sent to the former, who had then 
“ commenced his reign, a deputation of shaikhs (chiefs) belonging to the Arabic 
“ (tribes) established in Syria. He thought that their ( singular ) cast of mind and 
“ their declarations of fidelity would afford him some amusement. ‘ They swear,’ 
“ said he, ‘ that, of all the Prophet’s parents they know none, excepting the 
“ ‘ Omaiyides, who had a right to inherit of him, till you obtained the supreme 
“ ‘authority (7).’” Here is another anecdote which I extracted from the same 
book ; though not very delicate, it is amusing, and in compilations ( such as mine), a 
little pungency is necessary, as the gay should always be mixed with the serious. 
“ Abu Said Mahek Ibn Bendar, a fire-worshipper and a native of Rai, was one of 
“the most eminent kdtibs among the Dailamites, a people of whose (singular) re- 
“ serve ( and modesty, strange) stories got into currency. When hq acted as secre- 
“ tary to Ali Ibn Saman, one of the Dailamite chiefs, the vizir Abu Muhammad al- 
“ Muhallabi (col. 1. p. 410) resolved to send him out on a mission and, seeing him 
“ rise from his place with the intention of withdrawing, he said to him : “ Abu 
“ ‘ Said! do not leave the palace till I make you acquainted with an affair which I 
“ ‘ wish you to arrange for me.’ Mahek replied: ‘I hear and shall obey.’ 
“ He then stood up and left the presence chamber. On this, the vizir said : 
“ ‘ The man is surely possessed, or else he has worked so much with me that his 
“ ‘ heart is oppressed and he requires to withdraw. Let them tell the door-keeper 
'* * to prevent him from going out’. Mahak had been a long time seated and was 
“ wanting to go to the privy, and that was the reason of his retiring. (On leaving 
“ the room), he found all the privies locked ; the vizir having ordered that to be 
“ done ‘because,’ said he, ‘ there was always a bad smell in the palace of Abu 
“ ‘ Jaafar as-Saimari, where there was a privy for the use of the public.’ Mahak 
“ discovered at length one closet which was not locked, but which was reserved for 
“ the vizir. He lifted up the curtain which hung at the entrance and was about to 
“ go in, when the farrdsh(S) come up and pushed him away. ‘ Is not this a privy?’ 
“ said Mahek. The other answered that it was. ‘Weill’ said the kdtib, ‘I want to 
“ ‘ do something there, and why do you hinder me?’ The farrdsh replied: ‘ This is 
“ ‘ a reserved closet into which none enter except the vizir.’ ‘ The others are locked,’ 
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“ exclaimed Mahek, ‘ how then shall I do? I was going out, but the door-keeper 
“ ‘ prevented me; so 1 risk doing all in my clothes.’ The farr&sh said: ‘ Get an au- 
“ ‘ thorisation to enter into one of them ; it shall then be opened to you, and you 
“ ‘ may do your business.’ Though the case was pressing, he wrote to the vizir a 
“ petition in which he said: 1 Mahek, the humble servant of our lord the vizir, 
“ ‘ wants to do what all men must, and which is a thing not fit to mention. Now, 
“ ‘ the farr&sh says : ‘ You shall not go in,’ and the door-keeper says : ‘ You shall 
“ * not go outand your servant is thus placed in a dilemma; the thing, moreover, 
“ ‘ is becoming very pressing. If our lord the vizir be disposed to oblige his servant, 
“ ‘ he will authorise him to do his need in the reserved closet, provided thatsuch be 
“ * the will of God. Salutation!’ A chamberlain, to whom he remitted this paper, 
“ presented it to the vizir who, not knowing what the writer wanted, asked what was 
“ the matter. Being informed of the circumstance, he laughed heartily and wrote 
“ on the back of the petition : * Let Abu Said, whom God exalt! do his need (9) 
“ ‘ where he pleaseth, if such be the will of God.’ The chamberlain carried out 
“ the paper to M&hek who handed it to the farr&sh, saying: ‘ Here is what you 
“ ‘ asked for, a tauki& [decision ) emanating from our lord the vizir.’ The farr&sh 
‘ ‘ replied : * All tauki&s must be perused by Abu ’1-Ala Ibn Abruna, the k&tib 
“ ‘ charged with the administration of the palace ; as for me, I can neither read nor 
“ ‘ write.’ On this Mahek exclaimed: ‘Bring some one of the palace who can 
“ ‘ do so; for the matter is very pressing (10).’ Another farr&sh who was present 
“ burst into laughter, took him by the hand and led him to a closet, where he might 
“ do what he wanted.”—I extracted also the following anecdote from the same 
work: “ [The poet) Arta Ibn Suhaiya (11) lived partly in the time of Paganism and 
“ partly in that of Islamism. He entered into the presence of [the Omaiyide khalif) 
“ Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan who, seeing that he was a very old man, asked him to 
“ repeat some of the verses in which he alluded to the length of his life. Arta re- 
“ cited these lines : 

“ I saw that time consumed (the life of) man, even as the earth consumes bits of iron cast 
“ away. "When death comes to a son of Adam, she requires his soul and nothing more. 
“ Know that she will attack again, till she fulfils her vow by ( seizing ) Abft ’l-tValid. 

“ (The khalif) shuddered on hearing these words, thinking that they applied to 
“ himself, for his surname was Abu '1-Walid. Arta perceived the fault into which 
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‘ his inadvertence had led him and said: ‘ Commander of the faithful I I am sur- 
“ * named Abu ’1-Walid.’ The persons present declared that he had said the truth, 
“ and thus relieved, in some degree, the apprehensions of Abd al-Malik.”—Here is 
another anecdote which I derived from the same source: “ Abu ’1-Ala Said Ibn 
“ Makblad (p. 60 of this vol.) who was secretary (kdtib) to (the regent) al-Muwaffak, 
“ read to his master a letter, but did not understand it. Al-Muwaffak then read it 
“ and comprehended its meaning. This induced Isa Ibn al-Kadii to compose the 
“ following lines: 

“ I see that Fortune refuses her favours to him who courts her and grants them to him who 
‘ ‘ neglects her. flow many have sought the means of gaining (her good will), but their efforts 
“ procured them only useless fatigue. One of her strange freaks is, to shew us an emir who is 
‘‘ a better scholar than his secretary.” 

The Muwaffak just mentioned bore the names of Abu Ahmad Tallia; he was the 
son of (the khalif) al-Mutawakkil and the father of the Abbaside khalif, al-Motadid. 
—The same work furnished me with the following anecdote : “ An Arab of the 
“ desert was at the station (of Arafat) with (the khalif ) Omar Ibn al-Kbattab ( whilst 
“ the ceremonies of the pilgrimage were going on). ‘ A person behind us,’ said 
“ 1 he, called out to Omar, in these terms: 0 successor (khalif) of the Apostle of 
“ ‘ God ! and then : 0 Commander of the faithful ! A voice from behind me then 
“ * exclaimed : ‘ That fellow calls him (Omar) by the name of a person who is dead; 
“ ' by Allah 1 the commander of the faithful is dead’. I turned round and recognised 
“ ' the speaker; he was a member of the tribe of Lihb, a people descended from Nadr 
“ ‘ Ibn Azd, and who, in taking omens, were the most skilful in the world.’ ”— 
Tothisal-Kuthaiyir, the lover ofal-Azza(t;o/.//. p. 529)alludes in the following verse : 

I asked a man (of the tribe) of Lihb to take an augury; for that talent is now entirely devolved 
to Lihb. 

—( The Arab continued his recital and said): “ ‘ When we stopped (at Mina) 
“ ‘ to throw the stones, a pebble struck Omar on the side and made him bleed. On 
“ ‘ this, some one said : “ By Allah ! the Commander of the faithful is marked for 
“ ‘ sacrifice (12) 1 by Allah ! he never again will visit this station I' I turned round 
“ ‘ and discovered that it was this very Lihbide who had spoken. Omar was mur- 
“ ‘ dered before a year passed away.’ ” This anecdote is given also in the Kdmil 
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(of al-Mubarrad). The expression the person who is dead referred to ( the khalif) 
Abu Bakr as-Siddik, who was called the successor of the Apostle of God. Omar, 
having obtained the supreme authority, on the death of Abu Bakr, was at first de¬ 
signated by the title of the successor of the usccessor of the Apostle of God, and he 
therefore said to the companions: “ This is a title which will be lengthened (in- 
“ definitely ), if every one who comes to the supreme power is called the successor of 
“ his predecessor, and so on, up to the Apostle of God. You are the faithful, and 
“lam your commander.” They then called him the Commander of the faithful 
(amir al-Mdmintn). He was the first who bore this title. The 'word successor [khalif] 
was the title usually given to Abu Bakr, and, for that reason, the man (at the pil¬ 
grimage) said : “He has called him by the name of a dead man.” Omar Ibn 
Shabba ( vol. II. p. 375) relates, in his History of Basra, on the authority of as-Shabi 
(vol. II. p. 4), that the first person who offered up a prayer from the pulpit for Omar 
Ibn al-Khaltab was Abu Musa ’1-Ashari (13), (who did so) at Basra. He was also the 
first who (in writing to Omar), inscribed on the letter : To the servant of God (Abd Al¬ 
lah), the commander of the faithful. This made Omar say : “ I am truly a servant of 
“ God and the commander of the faithful.” According to Auwana, the first who 
designated him by this title was Adi, the son of Hatim at-Tai, and the first who 
saluted him by it was al-Mughira Ibn Shoba (14). According to another statement, 
Omar was one day ( holding a public) sitting when he said : “By Allah I I do not 
“ know what we must say! Abu Bakr was the successor of the Apostle of God and I 
“ am the successor of the successor of God’s apostle. Is there any title that can 
answer?” Those who were present said : “ Commander (amir) will do.’’— “ Nay,” 
“ said he, you are all commanders.” On this, al-Mughira said: “We are the 
“ faithful and you are our commander.”—“Then,” said Omar, “lam the comman- 
“ der of the faithful.”(15). There observations have,led us away from our subject. 
—Hilal was born in the month of Shauwal, 359 (Aug.-Sept., A. D. 970), and died 
on the eve of Thursday, the 17lh of Bamadan, 448 (28th November, A. D. 1056). 


(1) The orthography of this name is fixed by the author of the Tnrikh al-Alni. See Chwolsohn’s Ssabier, 
vol. I, p. 583. 

(2) A single volume of this great collection of epistles and dispatches is preserved in the Leyden library, 
and the list of its contents has been given by M. Dozy in the catalogue of that establishment, vol. T, p. 144 et 
seg. The documents are on various subjects and were really sent to their address. Some of them were drawn 
up by Abd Ish&k himself and the rest by other men of rank and talent. They were once highly admired as 
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specimens of elegant style, but, for an European reader, their principal interest must consist in the historical 
indications which they sometimes offer. 

(3) The orthography of this name varies in the manuscripts. 

(4) The unusual expression is replaced, in the edition of BftlAk, by > which is much 

clearer. 

(5) It is difficult to determine where this extract finishes. 

(6) See vol. I, p. 390, and vol. II, p. 3. 

(7) Their mentioning the Omaiyides, whose authority as-SaffAh had just overturned and whom he detested, 
was a sufficient proof of their simplicity. 

(8) The duty of the farrdsh was to take care of the furniture, and to pitch the vizir's tents when he was on 
an expedition. 

(9) The vizir here employs the plainest and coarsest word; as if he meant to scandalise the modesty of his 
decorous petitioner. 

(10) Here MAhek forgets himself and speaks in the crudest terms. 

(11) This poet belonged to the tribe of Murra. According to the author of the Mas&lik al-AbsAr, ms. of 
the Bibl. imp. n° 1371, fol. 95 verso, he lived to the age of one hundred and thirty years. Suhaiya was the 
name of his mother. Mr. de Hammer mentions him in the Literaturgeschichte der Araber, vol. II, p. 519. 
Some verses of ArtA’s are given in the Hamdsa. 

(13) The camels intended to be sacrificed were slightly wounded on the back or on the shoulder, so that 
they might be known. 

(13) Abfi Mflsa ’1-Achari died A. H. 50 (A. D. 670-1). For a short notice on this general see my translation 
of Ibn Khaldfin’s Prolegomena, vol. I, p. *49. 

(14) See vol. II, p. 485, where the name of this chief is incorrectly transcribed: for Moghaira read Mu- 
ghira. 

(15) Ibn Khalddn gives another account of this in his Prolegomena, vol. I, page 463 of the French trans¬ 
lation. 


AL-HAITHAM IBN ADI 


Abu Abd ar-Rahman al-Haitham Ibn Adi Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Zaid Ibn 
Usaiyid Ibn Jabir Ibn Adi Ibn Khalid Ibn Khuthaim Ibn Abi Haritha Ibn Judai Ibn 
Tadul Ibn Bohtor Ibn Atud Ibn Onain Ibn Salaman Ibn Thoal Ibn Amr Ibn al- 
Gbauth Ibn Julhuma, was surnamed at-Tai after his ancestor Julhuma, who was 
denominated at-Tai after his ancestor Julhuma, who bore also the name of 
Tai. His other surnames were ath-Thoali (descended from Thoal), al-Boh- 
tori (descended from Bohtor) and al-Kufi (native of K&fa). He was a relator of 
vol. in. 80 
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poems ( composed by the Arabs of the desert) and of historical anecdotes ( concerning 
them). The specimens which he handed down of the language spoken by these 
Arabs, of their scientific knowledge, of their poetry and of their idioms, are very 
numerous. His father had settled at Wasit and was a virtuous man. Al-Haitham 
[Ibn Adi), having undertaken to investigate the origin of (noted) people, discovered 
and published many things to theirdisadvantage which, till then, had been carefully 
concealed, and, by this, he incurred their reprobation, ft is related that he men¬ 
tioned something ( disgraceful) of al-Abbas, the son of Abd al-Muttalib ( and the an¬ 
cestor of the Abbaside khalifs) ; and the consequence was that he was imprisoned for 
some years. It is stated however, that he had been falsely accused and that words were 
attributed to him which he never uttered ; some time before, he had gotmarried and, 
as the family of his wife did not like him, they purposely altered what he had said 
(of al-Abbds) and then declared him to be the author (of the calumny which they had 
invented. We may here observe that) he held the opinions of the Kharijites. A 
number of works were composed by him (1), such as the Kitdb al-Mathdlib (book of 
vituperative pieces), the Kitdb al-Muammarin (on those who lived to an advanced age), 
the Buytitdt Kuraish (on the principal families of the Kuraish tribe), the Buy&tdl al-Arab 
(onthe principal families of the Arabs), the Kitdb hubut Adam etc. (on the fall of Adam, 
the dispersion of the Arabs and the places where they settled), a work on the settle¬ 
ments made by the Arabs in Khorasan and Sawad (2), a treatise on the genealogy 
of the tribe of Tai, the Madih ahl ish-Sham(eulogies composed on the Arabs established 
in Syria), a history of the Persians (ajam) and the Omaiyides, a work treating of the 
enfranchised slaves who married into Arabian families, the Kitdb al-Wufdd (on the 
deputations sent by the Arabic tribes to Muhammad), the Kitdb Khilat al-Kdfa (de¬ 
scription of the territorial allotments made to the first settlers in Kdfa), the Kitdb Uldt 
al-Mfa (on the governors of Kufo), the greater history of the Sharifs, the lesser his¬ 
tory of the Sharifs, a classified list (tabakdt) of jurisconsults and traditionists, the 
Kuna’l-Ashraf (on the surnames borne by the Sharifs, the Khawatim al-Khulafa (on 
the signet-rings used by the khalifs), a work on the kadis of Kufa and Basra, the 
Mawasim (periodical meeting-places), a work on the khalifs, the Kitdb an-Nawadir 
(curious anecdotes), a book of annals, a history of al-Hasan,the son of Ali, and obser¬ 
vations on his death, a history of the Persians ( Fares ), a work treating of the officers 
who commanded the police guards in the service of the emirs of Irak. He left 
also some other treatises. As he had the honour of being admitted into the 
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society (3) of (ihekhdifs) al-Mamsur, al-Mahdi, al-Hadi andar-Rashid, he transmitted 
down a number of their sayings: “ Al-Mahdi,” saidl he, “ addressed me (me even- 
' wigf) in these terms: c Attention, Haitham \ numerous anecdotes are told of the 
“ ‘ Arabs who dwell in the desert; some speak of their avarice and meanness, others 
“ 1 ®f their generosity and beneficence, and these accounts'ail disagree. What do 
“ you know on the subject?’ Ifeplied : 4 You have fallen on the knowing one 1 
V ‘ I once left my family, with She intention of visiting some off my kindred, and 
“ 4 took wish me a female camel on which I rode. And behold ! she went off and 
“ 4 ran away (A). I followed her till the evening set in, and then I caught her. On 
4 looking round, I saw a bedwira tent and went to it. The mistress of it called to 
4 4 4 me and said : ‘Who are you?’ I answered: 4 AguesL’ She replied: 4 What has 
4 4 4 a guest to do with us? The desert is surely wide enough (5)o’ She then stood 
“ ‘ up to take some wheat and, having ground it, she kneaded'the fldur, made it 
44 1 into bread and sat down to eat. Very soon after, her husband arrived with milk 
44 4 and saluted (us). He then said. ‘ Who is this man ?’ She answered: e k guest;’ 
44 * and he said to me : 6 God grant you a long life !’ Speaking then to her, he 
44 4 said : 4 Tell .me, such a one 1 did you give your guest anything to eat?’ She 
44 4 answered ; 1 Yes.’ He entered into the tent, filled a wooden howl with milk, 

4 4 4 brought it out to me and said: 4 Drink.’ It was the sweetest draught! ever 
64 4 drank. 4 1 do not see yon eating ?’ said he ; 4 did she give you anything?’ I 
“ 6 answered: ' No, by Allah P He went into her, full of anger, and said % 4 Woe 
“ 4 be to you I you eat and left your gmesft j(wilhout food) 5 4 What could £ do for him?' 
“ ‘said she ; 4 oughtl to give him.my own supper to-eat?’ He had them a discus- 
144 sion with her and ended by giving her a violent stroke on the head, after which, 
“ ‘ he tooki a leather provision bag, went to my camel and cut its throat. 4 God! 
‘ 4 4 forgive you 1’ I exclaimed: 4 What are you doing?’ He replied: 4 By Allah ! my 
“ 4 guest must not pass the night hungry.’ He then gathered some sticks, lighted 
“ 4 a fire and -began to cook bits of meat arranged on skewers. He then eat 
“ ‘ with me, and threw (some morcels) (6) oven- to her saying: 4 Eat, and may 
** 4 God never give you food ! ’ At day=break, he left me and went away; 
“ ‘so, E remained sitting.and troubled in mind. When the day was advanced, 
“ 4 he returned with a female camel whose beauty the eye would never tire 
“ ‘ in admiring, and said : “ Take this m place of yours.’ He then gave me 
St 4 provisions out of the flesh which remained and of the store which he had in his 
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“ ‘ dwelling. I set out, and the night brought me to another tent. I saluted, and 
“ 4 the mistress of the tent answered my salutation and said: ‘ What man are 
“‘you?’ I answered: ‘ A guest.' ‘ Welcome 1’ said she, ‘ God grant you long 
“ ‘ life and preserve you !’ 1 dismounted ; she took wheat, ground it, kneaded the 

“ ‘ flour and made it into a cake on which she poured cream and milk. She then 
“ ‘ placed it before me, saying : ‘ Eat, and excuse ( this modest repast).’ Soon after, 
“ ‘ a surly-looking bedwin Arab came in and saluted. She rendered the salutation. 
“ ‘ What man are you ?’ said he. I answered: 4 A guest!' He replied : 4 What 
4 4 4 has a guest to do here ?’ He then went in to his family and asked for his sup- 
4 4 4 per. She answered : 4 I gave it to the guest.’ 4 How dare you give my supper 
44 4 to a guest?’ said he. Many words passed between them, till, at length, he 
4 4 4 raised his stick and struck her on the head so as to wound her. I began to 
4 4 4 laugh, on which he came out of the tent and asked me why I did so. I replied : 

4 4 4 All right 1 (do not mind) !’ He insisted on knowing and I related to him what 
4 4 4 had passed between the woman and the man with whom I had stopped the night 
4 4 4 before. He drew near me and said: 4 This woman here is the sister of that 
“ 4 man and the woman who lives with him is my sister 1’ I passed the night 
44 ‘ wondering (at these things) and then went away.” — Here is an anecdote 
somewhat similar : A man, in former times, was eating ( his dinner outside the door 
of his house) and had before him a roast fowl. A beggar went up to him, but was 
sent away disappointed. Now this man was rich. He afterwards divorced his wife, 
lost his fortune, and the wife got another husband. The second husband was one 
day at dinner, with a roast fowl before him, when a beggar came up. He said to 
his wife : 44 Give him the fowl.” She did so and, on looking at the stranger, she 
recognised in him her former husband. She went to her second husband and told 
him the circumstance, on which he said : “And I, by Allah I was that very beggar 
44 whom he sent away disappointed. So his prosperity was turned over to me, by 
44 reason of his ingratitude towards God.”—The following anecdote was related by 
al-Haitham : Amr az-Zubaidi, the son of Madi Karib (7), had a sword called as- 
Samsdma; and it came into the possession of (the khalif) Musa ’1-fladi, the son of al- 
Mahdi. Amr had given it to Said Ibn al-Aasi the Omaiyide, from whom it passed 
to his descendants. On the death ofal-Mahdi ( who afterwards got it), it was purcha¬ 
sed by al-lladi, who paid a large sum for it to the heirs. Al-Hadi was the most li¬ 
beral of the Abbaside princes and the most beneficent. He drew the sword from 
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the scabbard, laid it before him and gave orders to admit the poets. When they 
entered, he bad a measure brought in, containing a badra (8), and told them to 
extemporize verses on that sword. Ben Yamin ( Benjamin ) al-Basri (9) immediately 
hastened to recite these lines : 

Of all men, Musa ’1-Amln is he who possesses the Samsama of the Zubaidite, the sword of 
Amr which, as we have heard, is the best that a scabbard ever sheated. Dark in colour, it 
encloses within its sides a hemlock ( dkub&h ) chillness, and, wilh it, death cares not what she 
does. The thunderbolt lighted a fire over it and the smiths mingled poison with its metal. 
When bared, is outshines the sun, so that he is scarcely visible. He that draws it for striking 
need not mind whether his left hand wield it or his right. It dazzles the sight and, like a fire¬ 
brand ( whirled round), the eye cannot fix on it. The lustre and the temper which pervade its 
sides are of the purest water. It is an excellent glave to strike with (yusa) for him who, in the 
tumult of battle, fights to mantain his honour ; it is an excellent companion. 

Al-Hadi exclaimed (on hearing these verses) : “By Allah ! you have hit on my 
44 very thoughts,” and, excited by joy, he ordered the sword and the measure of 
money to be given to the author. Ben Yamin, on withdrawing, said lo the other 
poets: “ Your hopes have been frustrated on my account; so, here I take the measure ; 
“ the sword is enough for me.” Al-Hadi then repurchased it for a large sum. Al- 
Masudi states, in his Murtij ad-Dahab, that he bought it from the poet lor fifty 
thousand ( dirhems ) (10). The same author gives only a part of these verses.—The 
word dhubah is the name of a poisonous plant which is often mentioned in poems. 
Yusa ( percutitur ) derives from the verb which is prononced asia in the preteri t and 
•yasi in the aorist; it must not be confounded with the verb asa, yasa, which means 
to commit a sin. —Al-Masudihas inserted the following relation in that chapter of the 
Mur'dj ad-Dahab which treats of the reign ofHishamlbn Abdal-Malik: “Al-Hailham 
lbn Adi states that Omar (11) lbn Hani related to him as follows : “I went forth 
“ with Abd Allah IbnAli,the uncle of [the Abbasidekhalifs) as-Saffah and al-Mansur. 
“ When we came to the tomb of [the Omaiyide k/taft^Hisham lbn Abd al-Malik, we 
“ dug out the body. It was in good preservation and nothing was missing but the 
“ cartilage of the nose. Abd Allah gave it eighty strokes of a whip and then had it 
“ burnt. We then went to the territory of Dabik [near AtteppO ) a nd opened the g rav e 
4 4 of Sulaiman lbn Abd al-Malik. There we found nothing more than the back-bone, 
44 the skull and the ribs. These we burned, and did the same with the other bodies 
44 of the Omaiyides who were interred at Kinnisrin. We then went to Damascus 
44 and opened the grave of al-Wulid ibn Abd al-Malik, byt found in it no remains 
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“ either great or small. We dug open the grave of Abd al-Malik and found only 
“ some bones of the skull. Having then opened the grave ofYazid Ibn Moawia, we 
“ found in it only one bone and remarked, in the place where the body had been 
“ deposited, a dark line of a matter like ashes which extended from one end of the 
“ cavity to the other. We then visited successively the other ( Omaiyide ) tombs 
“ situated in different countries and burned whatever remains we found in them.” 
The motive which induced Abd Allah to treat thus the bodies of the Omaiyides was 
this : Zaid, the son of Ali Zain al-Aabidin (vol. II. p. 209) and the grandson of al- 
Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Tdlib,—the same Zaid of whom we have spoken in 
the life of the vizir Ibn Bakiya ( page 275 of this vol.), —took up arms against 
Hi s hAm Ibn Abd al-Malik and aspired to the khalifat. A number of sharifs and 
Koran-readers followed his standard. He was attacked by Yusuf Ibn Omar ath- 
Thakafi, a chief whose life we shall give, and his partisans were put to rout. He re¬ 
mained [on the field of battle) with a few friends and, whilst fighting with the utmost 
bravery, he recited the following lines, as applicable to his own case ; 

'Tis vile to live and hard to die; a bitter draught each of them is for me. But, since I must 
submit to one or to the other, I shall honorably march towards my death. 

The night separated the two armies and Zaid returned (to his tent) covered with 
wounds. An arrow had struck him on the forehead, and a barber-surgeon, who 
was brought from a (neighbouring) town to extract the iron point, drew it out without 
knowing who the wounded man was ; for this they concealed from him. Zaid 
expired immediately after and was buried by his partisans in the bed of a running 
stream. They covered his grave with earth and weeds, and let the water (resume its 
course and) flow over it. The barber was present at (he interment and, wishing to 
gain the favour of Yusuf, he went, the next morning, and informed him of the 
place where the grave was. Yusuf had the body taken out, and sent the head to 
Hisham who, in return, wrote to him the order to strip the body naked and fasten 
it to a cross. This was done. A poet in the service of the Omaiyides composed a 
verse on this occasion and, in it he said, addressing the descendants of Abu Talib : 

We have crucified that Zaid of yours on the trunk of a date-tree; and I never yet saw a 
man who was well-guided attached to the trunk of a tree. 

The lower part of this cross was then encased in masonry (12). At a later period. 
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Hisham wrote to Yusuf, ordering him to burn the body and scatter the ashes to the 
winds. This took place in the year 121 (A. D. 739) or 122. According to Abu 
Bakr Ibn Aiyash (vol. 1. p. 553) and a' number of the persons who related historical 
anecdotes, Zaid’s naked body remained on the cross for five years, and no one, 
during that period, ever saw the privy parts of it; God, in his favour to Zaid, 
having veiled them from sight. It was in the Kun&sa (13) of Kufa that the body 
was crucified. When Yahya, the son of Zaid, made his appearance in Khorasan, 
— this event is well known.(14), — al-Walid lbn Yazid, who was then reigning, 
wrote to the governor of Kufa the order to burn the body of Zaid with the wood to 
which it was attached. This he did and then scattered the ashes to the wind, 
on the bank of the Euphrates. God best knows which is the true account. It was to 
avenge his cousins that Abd Allah treated the Omaiyides in thesame manner as they 
had treated the descendants of Ali. —The following anecdote was related by al- 
Haitham : “I was appointed to collect the cattle-lax due by the Banu Fazara, 
“ and a man of that tribe came to me and said : ‘ Shall 1 shew you something extra- 
“ ‘ ordinary?’ I answered : ‘ Yes,’ and he lead me to a high mountain in which 
“ there was an opening. He bid me enter, but I replied that the guide should 
“ always go first. He went in, I followed and a number of people came after us. 
“ The (passage in the ) mountain sometimes got narrow and sometimes widened, 
“ till we at length saw a light. We went up to it, and behold a crevice stretched 
“ across the ground and javelins were sticking in the sides of the cavern (15). We 
“ drew them out and found them to be the arrows made use of by (an extinct giant 
“ race, that of) Aad. On the rock was engraved an inscription, the letters of which 
“ were of two fingers’ length, or perhaps more. The writing was Arabic, and 
“ the inscription ran thus : 

« Shall we ever return (16) to the dwellings at the foot of Zu '1-Liwa, theLiwa of the sands, 
« and thus be assured that our hearts spoke us true. That country was ours and we loved it; 
« for men are men, and a home is always a home. » 

It is related that Abu Nuwas Ibn Hani, the poet of whom we have spoken 
(vol. 1. p. 391), went to one of the ( literary ) sittings which al-Haitham had began 
to hold. Thejatter, not recognizing him, did not invite him to approach nor 
offer him a nearer place. So, the other rose up in a passion (and went away). 
Al-Haitham asked who he was and, having heard his name, he exclaimed : “ God 
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“ preserve me! this is a calamity whichldidnot mean to draw upon myself. Rise 
“ up and let us go after him, thatwe may offer him our excuses.” On reaching the 
poet’s door, he knocked and mentioned who he was. Being told by the other to 
enter, he went in and found him sitting (on the floor), and straining nabid (17). 
The house itself was arranged in a manner befitting a ( debauchee ) like him. 
Al-Haitham then said : “ The granting of pardon belongs to God and afterwards to 
“ you. By Allah I I did not recognize you ; but the fault was yours, because you 
“ neglected mentioning your name. You thus prevented us from showing you 
“ fitting respect and treating you with due regard.” Seeing that Abu Nuwas 
appeared to accept his excuses, he added : “I beg of you to spare me (and suppress ) 
“ whatever verses you may have just composed on me.” The poet replied : “ There 
“ is no means of recalling the past, but you have the assurance (that) for the future 
“ (1 shall not attack you)\ ” On this al-Haitham said : “ Tell me what is the past, 
“ and my life shall be the ransom of yours 1” He answered : “ It is a verse 
‘ ‘ which I uttered during the state (of irritation) in which you may perceive me 
c ‘ still to be.” Al-Haitham requested him to repeat it and, on his refusal, he 
insisted so much that he obtained his wish. The poet recited as follows : 

Haitham, the son of Adi I you are not of the Arabian stock and it is only indirectly (18) that 
you belong to the tribe of Tai. When you make (of your father) Adi a descendant of Thoal, 
place the d of his name before the a, in tracing up his genealogy (19). 

Al-Haitham rose up and left him, but, some time after, the remaining verses of 
the piece came to his knowledge. Here they are : 

Haitham, the son of Adi, is so changeable in mind that, every day, he sets his foot in the 
stirrup. He is always saddling and unsaddling ( his camel] for a journey to visit a (rich) enfran- 
chased slave or an Arab. He has a tongue excited (to eloquence) by his natural genius (20); 
one would think he had always travelled (like an Arab of the desert) upon a camel’s pillion. I 
should like to see him set up on the bridge and mounted on a steed (a cross) nearly as worthless 
as himself. O that I saw him covering that steed with a raiment of blood, to replace the fila¬ 
ments and leaves (which cornered it before). God help thee 1 (simpleton l) you need not be so 
proud of your parentage; (to support your pretensions) you borrowed a genealogy from books. 

On this, Al-Haitham returned to Abu Nuwas and said: * ‘ Good God! did you not give 
“ me the assurance and the promise that you would not satirize mc±!” The other 
answered (in these words of the Koran , sur. xxvi, verse 226): “ They (the poets) say 
“ that which they do not.”—The anecdotes concerning al-Haitham are very 
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numerous, but we have already given sufficient details. He was born before the 
year 1130 (A. D. 747), and he died on the 1st of Muharram, §06 (6th June, A. D. 
821), or 207, according to another statement. Ibn Kufaiba’s Ma&rif places 
his death in the year. 209. He left posterity at Baghdad*, As-Samani (x>ol 11. 
p. 1156) says, in his Ansdb , under the word al-Bohlori, that he died A. H. 209 at 
Fam as-Silfi; aged ninety-three years. Another author adds that he died at the 
house of al-Hasan Ibn Sahl ( vol . I. p. 408). We have already mentioned, in the 
life of Buran (vol. I. p. 269), that her marriage with al-Mamun took place at Fam 
as-Silh, in that year. From this it appears that al-Uaitham was one of the company 
which he had with him. —We have already spoken of Tai {vol. I. p. 354), 
and ( shall speak) of Bolitori. Thoali means descended from Thoal, the son of 
Amr, the son of al-Ghauth, the son of Tai. The rest of the genealogy will be 
found in our article on al-Bohtori, under the letter W. A number of families 
descended from Tai bore the surname of Thoali; such were the Bohfori, the 
Salaman and others. To the tribe of Thoal belonged Amr Ibn al-Masih ath-Thoali, 
(the chief ) who accompanied one of the deputations sent by the Arab tribes to the 
Prophet. He became a Moslim at Medina, being then One hundred and fifty years 
of age. He was the best archer of all the Arabs. It is to him that the poet Amr 
al-K'ais Hondoj al Kindi, the son of Hojr, alludes in this verse : 

Sometimes an archer of the tribe of Thoal, tfaurstiug out his hands from his hiding-place (21). 

This is one of the arguments adduced by Ibn Kuiaiba, in his Tabakdl ash-Shuward, 
to prove that Amr al-Kais lived about forty years before the Prophet; for such is the 
conclusion announced by that author. 


(1) In the Arabic text the term employed is kutub musanmfa. In the introduction to the first volume of 
this translation, page xxv, and in a note of the second volume, page 489, I offered conjectural explanations 
of this term. I am now inclined to think that it means works in which the divers matters are classed and 
arranged under separate heads, each chapter being appropriated to a particular subject. Al-Jauhari says, in 
his dictionary, that the verb 1 * 3 4 5 sannaf signifies to dispose a thing i# classes. 

(4) The term sawdd signifies darkness, verdure, a crowd, and was employed to designate the territory in 
which Basra and Kftfa were situated. It thus included the ancient Gbaldaea and Babylonia. See vol. 11, p. 417. 

(3) Literally: to the sittings. 

(4) in this narration al-Haitham imitates the idiom spoken by the nomadic Arabs. 

(5) This seems to mean : you may easily Hud another hatting*plaee. 
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(6) The civilised Arabs, those who inhabited towns, handed the meat to their guests; those of the desert 
threw it to them. See a remarkable instance in Amr al-Kais’s Muallaka, 10th verse. 

(7) For the history of this Amr, see the third volume of M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur Vhistoirt (let 
Arabes. 

(8) A badra was ten thousand dirhems; about two hundred pounds sterling. Some say that any sum, 
from one thousand dirhems to ten thousand formed a badra. 

(9) I Can find no information respecting this poet who, to judge from his names, was a Jew and a native 
of Basra. 

(10) About one thousand pounds sterling. 

(11) The edition of Bfildk reads Muammar. 

(12) The text has: and he built a column underneath the wood, or beam. 

(13) The word kundsa signifies a place where the dirt and sweepings of a town are deposited. 

(14) See Price’s Retrospect of Mahommedan history , vol. I, pages 870, 572. 

(15) Literally: in the mountain, 

(16) Literally: shall there ever be a return. 

(17) See vol. 1, p. 316. 

(18) The Arabic words are ^lc, which 1 render by conjecture. 

(19) The word dut signifies: counterfeit, spurious, bastard. 

(20) Here, and in some other passages of the same piece, I translate by conjecture. 

(21) See my Diwdn d'Amro'lkais, page 56. 


WASIL IBN ATA 

Abu Hudaifa Wasil Ibn Ata, the Motazilite, known also by the name of al-Ghazzal, 
was a mawla to the tribe of Dubba or, by another statement, to the tribe ofMakhzum. 
He was one of those great masters of the Arabic language (1) who discoursed on 
scholastic theology [kal&m] and other sciences. He lisped in pronouncing the letter r 
(rd) and thus made of it a gh ( ghain ). Abu ’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad (page 31 of this 
vol.) mentions him in the Kdmil and speaks of him in these terms : “ Wasil Ibn 
“ Ala was really a wonderful man. He had a horrid lisp in pronouncing the letter 
“ r and, for that reason, he never, in speaking, made use of words wherein it oc- 
“ curred. No one perceived the (difficulty he had to surmount), such was his 
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*' mastery over the language and the fluency of his pronunciation.” Alluding to 
this, a Motazilite poet named Abu ’t-Turuk ad-Dubbi, said, in praise of the talent 
with which Wasil made speeches without employing the r, a letter which presents 
itself very frequently in discourse and which was ( for him ) as if it did not exist : 

Skilled ( altm) in replacing one letter by another, and surpassing every preacher, whose vain 
(i doctrines) were {thus) overcome by the truth (2). 

And another poet said, on the same subject: 

When speaking of wheat {burr) he employs {the word) kamk, and, in his enmity to the r, he 
manages adroitly to express {in other letters the word) shiar [poetry). He never says matar ■ 
{rain), even in the haste of speech, but comes out with [the word) ghaith ; so greatly he fears 
the rain {matar). 

It is related that he said, in speaking of Bashshar Ibn Burd ( vol . 1. p. 254): “ Is 
“ there no one who will kill that blind fellow surnamed Abu Muad? By Allah I if 
“ treachery were not a characteristic of the Shiites, I should send a person to cut 
“ open his belly whilst he is on his couch. Then he would [no longer) be a Saduside 
“ or an Okailide.” He said this blind fellow ( aamd ) to avoid saying Bashshdr and 
Darir; instead of Mughairiya or Mansdriya [the names of Shiite sects), he employed 
the word Ghdliya ( i.e . extravagants , the names of another Shiite sect) ; being un¬ 
willing to say arsalt ( which means I should send), he chose the word beatht, and 
instead of marked [sleeping-place) or of far Ash [bed), he made use of the word madjd 
[couch] ; to avoid saying yabkar [split open), he employed the term yabaadj [burst); he 
brought in the Okailides and the Sadusides because Bashshar was a mawla to the 
first mentioned of these tribes and had dwelt for some time with the second.—As- 
Samani [vol. II. p. 156) states, in his Ansdb, under the title Mutazili, that Wasil 
Ibn Ata used to go and sit with (3) al-Hasan al-Basri [vol. 1, p. 370), but disputes 
having arisen [concerning the dogmas of the faith), the Kharijites taught that whoever 
committed a great sin was an infidel ( and deserved to be put to death ) ; whilst the 
general opinion of the Moslims was that ^uch a man was a true believer, though 
guilty of a heinous sin. On this Wasil Ibn Ata left both parties, declaring that a 
wicked man of the Moslim community was neither a believer nor an infidel, but 
held a middle station between the two. This made al-Hasan expel him from his 
school (4). W4sil, having seceded [motazel) from him, got fora pupil (5) Arar Ibn 
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Obaid (vol. 11. p. 393). These two and their followers received the nickname of 
Motazilites ( seceders ). This is the passage to which I referred in my article on Amr 
Ibn Obaid, in case the reader wished to know the signification and origin of the term 
Motazilite. In my notice on Katada Ibn Diaraa as-Sadusi [vol. 11. p. 513) I men¬ 
tioned that it was he who gave them this name. Wash's skill in avoiding the 
letter r became proverbial, and poets have often alluded to it in their verses. It 
is thus that Abu Muhammad al-Khazin (6) said, in a high-sounding kastda com¬ 
posed in praise of the Sahib Ibn Abbad [vol. 1. p. 212) : 

Truly, on the day of gifts ( ata), he avoids saying the word no, and that with as much care as 
Ibn Ata avoids the letter r. 

Another poet said of a person whom he loved and who lisped: 

Lisp (to me) that r again; (it sounds to sweetly ) that, if Wasil was present and heard it, he 
would never again suppress the r. 

By another: 

Do you treat my love as you treat the letter r, which you [avoid and) never utter; you have 
rejected me as if you were Wasil. 

How admirably said 1 how beautiful the expression : you have rejected me as if 
you were Wdsit (7) I Another poet has said : 

Treat me not like the alif of union (hamza wdsil) (8); I should then (like if), be rejected! 
treat me not as Wasil did the r. 

The celebrated Spanish poet, Abu Omar Yusuf Ibn Harun al-Kindi ar-Ramadi(9), 
who died A. H. 403 (A. D. 1013), is the author of the following lines, in which, 
however, he makes no allusion to Wasil: 

Neither the r nor I can hope to obtain your favour; being rejected (by you), the same mis¬ 
fortune unites us both, and (in that) we are equal. When I was alone, I wrote it on the palm 
of my hand, and remained sighing, both I and it (10). 

This is a subject so vast that we cannot go on with it any farther; and the ex¬ 
amples which we have given are quite sufficient.—A great number of verses have 
been composed by poets on the defect of pronunciation by which the letter s is con- 
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verted into th (or is). Here, for instance, is a piece attributed to Abu Nuwas (vol. 
L p. 391); though it is not to be found in his collected poetical works. It may pro¬ 
bably have been transmitted down orally by Ali Ibn Hamza al-Ispahani (11), who 
knew by heart and taught to others a great number of poems. The verses are 
remarkable for their elegance and sweetnes : 

I asked that tender fawn ( maiden) what was her name, and she answered: “ Mirdas. ” 
When the night caine on, she handed me a cup of wine and said : “ (Fear not!) the people are 
‘‘ asleep. See how beautiful the garlands which crown us! the jasmine and the myrtle con- 
“ tribute to adorn them.” On hearing her lisp, I also became a lisper and said : “ Where is the 
“ pitcher and the wine-cup (12).” 

If I undertook to give here every piece of this kind, I should be led very far. 
There are, however, but few which allude to the lisping of the letter r, and there¬ 
fore shall insert the following : 

I swear by the whiteness of my beloved’s teeth! by the beauty-spot like the point on the 
kha If ) which is seen on her cheek when the ringlet is turned aside! that her Mosulian lisp 
has fascinated me. The love it inspires has cast me into a swollen sea [of passion). The cheeks 
of that fair one who speaks with a foreign accent are shaded by scorpions ( ringlets ) empowered to 
sting me alone. When she speaks, the deafest of the deaf hearken to the tuneful lisping of her 
words. She says to me, when I kiss her shining mouth, — for it is she whom I love and who 
grants me all I wish for, — (she says) when the cup of ebriety is emptied and the tint of the 
wine displays its fairest colours on her cheeks: “ Go on gently! for the inebriating liquor which 
“ you sip from the vine of my lips will only add intoxication to intoxication (13).” 

This poet has well expressed the thought. In the last verse are a great number of 
rs which have been replaced by ghs. —Al-Khubzaruzzi, a poet of whom we have 
already spoken (page 530 of this vol.), composed the following piece on a girl who 
lisped the r, but he does not indicate this lisp except in the last word of the last 
verse : 


At al-Karkh is a fawn who speaks with a lisp; and lisping is a quality which I require (in a 
mistress). How like is her waist to that of the wasp I it is eveu as thin as the scorpion (ringlet 
pendent) on her check. Her lips enclose a theriac which heals the sting, when its violence 
burns my heart. If I say, when embracing her: “ May my life be the ransom of thine! Die 

“ mihi; ubi est ( mentula ) ?” she replies “ I do not know” (14). 

One word has brought on another and diverted us from our subject, namely, the 
history of Wasil Ibn Ata. His neck was so long that people reproached him for it 
as a fault, and Bashshar Ibn Burd composed on it the following verses: 
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Why should I be plagued with a gkazz&l (a cotton-spinner) whose neck is like that of ais 
ostrich in the desert, whether he stays or goes away? That cameleopard’s neck of yctfirs, what 
do you mean with it? I mind it not. You call those men infidels who declared ascertain- man 
ft. e. you ) to be so (15). 

.Those two persons had a great dislike for each other and proofs of their mutual 
jealousy are very numerous; we have already mentioned what WAsil said of Bashshar. 
Al-Mubarrad informs us, its Ms Kdmil, that Wasil was not a spinner [ghazzdl), but 
that he received this surname because he frequented the cotfon-spiMteirs for the 
purpose of discovering poor and virtuous females to whom he might distrikufoalms. 
Me then adds : “ Wasil Ibad a very long neck, aftd it is related that Amr Ibn Obaid 
a ‘ said, before making his acquaintance: f No good can come of that man as loimg as 
•'* ‘ he has such a meek.’ ” Wasil composed a number of works, such as a treatise 
on the different sects of the Morjians (16), another on the repenting pf one’s sims, 
another entitl'ed the Intermediate station , another containing pious discourses in which 
the fetter, r was not to 5>e found, another on the Madni or rhetorical figures of the 
Eoriin, another consisting of discourses on the unity of God and om justice ( free-will ), 
a recital of what passed between him and Amr Ibn (jbaid, a guide to the knowledge 
of the truth [as Sabtt ila mi/nfa tal hakk), a treatise on the Dawa (or doctrifte pro¬ 
fessed by him), a classified list ( labak&t ) of the learned and the igrcra~t. etc. The 
anecdotes related of him are very numerous. He was born in ’ffieduiEb AT EL §0 
(A„ D. 699-700}, and he died in the year 113 fl (A- D. 748*3).(T/k 


(i) Literally: He was one of the eloquent im&ms. 

(S) The meaning of the last hemistich may perhaps have escaped the translator. 

($) The expression ,J,! “ to 8° and sit near ” a person, signifies, probably, to his lessons. 

(4) Literally: from the place where he held his sittings (ma]Us) a 

(5) Literally: a by-sitter. 

(6) Abft Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad, surnaimed a.-'ib&tn (the: treasurer, or librarimf), Was one o 
the most distinguished poefs of IspaMn. The Sihib Ibn Abbld treated him with great favour, chose him 
tor his librarian and admitted Mm into his parties of pleasure,, After some time,Abft Muhammad left Mm in 
a moment of anger and continued, d cring a few years, so lead a straggling life in-Mk,M Syria and in Eyfe. 
He afterwards rejoined the Sfthib at Jiirjtoo Mi-Tha&iiM, who fnmishes these mdieatiions^ gsves,-in Ms 
Yatlma, several pieces oi verse composed by al-Kb&rin; but does mot indicate the yeajf at ,Ms death,, which 
probably occurred before the beginning of the filth century of the hijra (A. J). 4010). 

(7) Our author admires this hemistich because it bears another meaning, n&mely: as if you meant tot&Ae 

me into favour. ! V 
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(8) The letter called the alif ef union is elided in the pronunciation. 

(9) The next vol. contains an article on the poet ar-Ram&di, He entered into a conspiracy against the 
Tizir AM Attarir al-Mansilr, who was then all-powerful in Cordova. For his adventures, see M. Doxy's 
Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne, tome III, p. 172 et seq. 

(10) I do not know what the poet means by this verse, which I may, perhaps, have misunderstood. 

(11) Abft ’1-Faraj Ali Ibn Hamza of Ispahan, composed a work on eminent Persians and published editions 
of the poetical works left by AbA TammAm, Abu Nuwas and al-Bohtori. Hajji Khalifa places his death in 
the year 356 (A. D. 966-7). This was also the year in which took place the death of Abfi '1-Faraj Ali Ibn al- 
Husain of Ispahan, the author of the Kitab al-Aghdni, vol. II, p. 249. Professor Fliigel considers them to be 
one and the same person. 

(12) In the text of this piece, every s of the dialogue is replaced by th. 

(13) The last verse, if correctly written, should run thus: 


| ^ i— j \ ^ ^ ,3 ^ - yS 

(14) She said ma adghi instead of ma adri. 

(15) This is an allusion to the doctrine professed by WAs.1 and already indicated by our author. 

(16) See Sale’s Preliminary discourse to his translation of the EorAn, section VIII. 

(171 The edition of BfdAk and one of my manuscripts offer the date "181 as that of WAsil’s death. It does 
not appear to be acceptable; that given in the other manuscripts and in the Nujum is probably the true one, 
and, as such, is adopted here. 


WATHIM.4 IBN MUSA 


Abu Yazid Walhima, the son of Musa, the son of al-Furat, bore the surnames 
of al-Washsha, al-Farisi al-Fasawi [the silk-mercer, native of the town of Fasa in 
Persia ). Having proceeded from his native place to Basra, he went from that to 
Egypt, whence he travelled as a merchant to Spain. He dealt in silk brocades. 
In a work composed by him on the history of the great apostasy ( ridda ), he 
mentions the ( Arabian) tribes which apostatized on the death of the Prophet, and 
gives an account of the expeditions sent against them by [the khalif) Abu Bakr 
as-Siddik. He relates also the manner in which the war was carried on, and gives 
an account of what passed between these insurgents and the Musulmans. He 
mentions in it also the tribes which returned to the true faith, the attacks directed 
against those who refused to pay the ( zaktd or. tylhe on cattle), and relates all that 
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took place between Khalid Ibn al-Walid al-Makhzumi and Malik Ibn Nuwaira 
al-Yarbui, on whose death some well-known elegies were composed by his brother 
Mutammim. In this work he relates the manner in which Malik was killed, and 
gives the text of the poems composed by Mutammim and others on that event. It is 
a good work and contains much useful information. We have already mentioned, 
in the life of Abu Abd Allah al-Wakidi ( page 61 of this vol.), that he also composed 
a good work on the apostasy. I do not know ifWathima wrote any other work than 
the one I have spoken of; but he acquired a great reputation : Abu ’1-Walid Ibn 
al-Faradi (vol. II. p. 68) speaks of him in his ( biographical ) history of Spain ; the 
hdfiz Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi (page 1 of this vol.) mentions him in the Judwa 
tal-Muktabis, Abu Said Ibn Yunus (vol. II. p. 93) in his History of Egypt, and 
Abu Saad as-Samani (vol. 11. p. 156), in his Ansab, under the word Washsha. He 
there says : “He dealt in washi, which is a stuff made of silk.” A number of 
persons have borne this surname, one of whom was the Wathima here mentioned. 
Wathima returned from Spain to Egypt, and died in Old Cairo on Monday, the 
10th of the first Jumada, 237 (9th November, A. D. 851). Abu Said Ibn Yunus 
says, in his History, that Wathima left a son whose names were Abu Rifaa Omara 
Ibn Wathima, and who taught traditions on the authority of Abu Salih, al-Laith Ibn 
Saad’s secretary (1), on that of his own father and on that of other Traditionists. 
A history in the form of annals was composed by him. He was born in Old 
Cairo, and he died on the eve of Thursday, the 23rd of the latter Jumada, 289 
(4th June, A. D. 902f. Wathima means a heap of herbs or of provisions; it 
signifies also a rock, and is employed as a proper name for men. It means also 
the stone made use of to strike fire. The Arabs say, in one of their oaths : “By 
“ him who brought forth the adk from the jarima and fire from the wathima l ” 
Adk means a dale-tree, and jarima a date-kernel. We have spoken of the 
word Fasawi in the life of Abu Ali al-Farisi (vol. 1. p. 381), and in that of Arslan 
al-Basasiri (vol. I.p. 173), so we need not repeat our observations here. Having 
mentioned the names of Malik and of his brother Mutammim, I feel obliged to give 
here a sketch of their history, which is very interesting. Malik Ibn Nuwaira was 
one of those princely-minded and eminent men who acted as radifs (lieutenants) to 
kings (2). Radifs were of two sorts : one rode behind the prince and on the same 
camel, when they went out to hunt, or to any place of amusement. The office 
of the second was much more eminent; when the prince held a court of justice. 
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and happended to quit his seat, the radif took his place and judged between the 
contending parties. This Malik is the same whose name occurs in the proverbial 
expression : A pasture-ground , but not like that of as-Saaddn; a source, but not like 
that of SuddA, and a hero, but not like M&lik. He was a gallant cavalier, a poet, a 
chief devotedly obeyed by his tribe; full of audacity and bravery, so remarkable for 
his thick head of hair that he was designated by the epithet of Jaf&l [hairy-head). 
When the Arabian tribes sent deputations to the Prophet, he was one of those who 
went and, having embraced the Moslim religion, he was nominated by the Prophet 
collector of the alms-tax ( sadaka ) payable by his tribe. When the Arabs apostatized, 
after the death of the Prophet, by their refusing to pay the tax, Malik did as the others. 
On the appointment of Abu Bakr to the khalifat, Khalid Ibn al-Walid marched 
against the rebels and halted at the place where Malik was (3). This chief had 
already gathered in the tax imposed on his tribe, the Banu Yarbua, and appro¬ 
priated it to his own use. Khalid spoke to him on the subject and received this 
answer: “ I fulfill the duty of prayer but shall not pay the tax.”—“ Do you 
“ not know,” said Khalid, “that prayer and the payment of this tax go together? 
“ one will not be accepted without the other.”—Malik answered : “Was it your 
“ master who said that?”—Khalid replied : “ Do you not consider him to be your 
“ master also? by Allah ! I have a great mind to strike off your head.” Then, 
afteralong altercation, Khalid said: “ I shall take your life.”—“ Is that also the order 
“ which your master gave you ?” said Malik. — “Do you say that after what you 
“ have already said?” exclaimed Khalid; “by Allah I I shall take your life!” 
Abd Allah Ibn Omar ( vol . I. p. 567), and Abu Katada the Ansar (4) were present 
at this scene and remonstrated with Khalid, but he would not hearken to them. 
Malik then said : “ 0 Khalid! send us to Abu Bakr and let him judge between us ; 
“ you have already done so for others who were more culpable than we.” Khalid 
“ answered : “May God never forgive me my sins, if I do not kill you! ” He then 
ordered Dir&r Ibn al-Azwar al-Asadi to strike off his head. On this, Malik turned 
towards his wife, Omm Mutammim, and said to Khalid : “ There is the person who 
“ costs me my life.” She was, indeed, extremely beautiful. Khalid replied : 
“ Not at all I It is God who slays you for abandoning lslamism.” Malik declared 
that he was a Moslim. “ Dirar 1 ” said Khalid, “strike off his head.” This 
was done, and the head was put in the place of one of the three stones which sup¬ 
ported the flesh-pot. M&lik, as we have said, surpassed most men by the abundance 
vol. iii. 82 
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of his hair, which was so thick, that the meat was cooked in the pot before the 
fire had reached the skull. Ibn al-Kalbi ( page 608 of this vol .) states, in his .7am- 
hara, that Malik was put to death on the day of al-Bitah (5). His brother Mutam- 
mim escaped and composed elegies on his death. Khalid seized on the wife 
of Malik,—or by another account he purchased her out of the booty,—and married 
her. It is said that he allowed her to wait till she had thrice her periodical infir¬ 
mity, and then obtained her consent to marry him. He invited Ibn Omar and Abu 
Katada to the wedding, but they refused, and the former said to him : “I shall 
“ write to Abu Bakr and relate to him what has passed.” Khalid was inflexible 
and married her. This induced Abu Nuhair (6) as-Saadi to compose the follow¬ 
ing lines : 

Say to the tribe whom the horsemen trampled under foot: How long this night appears 
after the death of Malik! He was treated with iniquity on account of his wife, and Khalid, who 
committed the crime, was in love with her long before. He executed his purpose without 
endeavouring to rein in his passion and control it. He thus became a married man, and Malik, 
who perished as all things must, was reduced to nothing. Who now remains after him to protect 
the widows and the orphans? Who is the're now to aid the poor and the destitute? The Taml- 
mides (7), from the highest to the lowest (8), have received a fatal stroke in the person of their 
cavalier, him on whom they fixed their hopes, him with the slender shoulders (9). 

When intelligence of this event reached Abu Bakr and Omar, the latter said to 
the former : “ Khalid has committed adultery ; order him to be lapidated.” Abu 
Bakr replied : “ I cannot allow him to be lapidated; he only interpreted wrong 
“ [his orders)." —“ But,” said Omar, “ he has killed a Moslim.”—“ I cannot put 
“ him to death for that,” said the other ; “he only interpreted wrong ( his orders).’’ 
“ Then deprive him of his commandment,” said Omar. — “No,” replied Abu Bakr, 
“ I shall never sheath a sword which God drew against the wicked.”—Such is the 
relation given of this affair in the book composed by Wathima and in that of al- 
Wakidi, and let them be answerable for its truth. — Mutammim Ibn Nuwaira, the 
brother of Malik, bore the surname of Abu Nahshal, and was celebrated as a poet. 
He seldom stirred out of his house [or tent), and troubled himself little about his 
own affairs, because he relied on his brother. He was deformed in body and 
had lost an eye. When he was informed of Malik’s death, he went to the mosque 
of the Prophet (af Medina) and, having taken his place behind Abu Bakr, he said 
[with him) the morning prayer. When the khalif, who was in the mihrdb turned 
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round [to^the congregation), Mutammim stood up and, leaning on the extremity of 
his bow, recited these lines : 

He was truly admirable when the winds howled about the tents, he who was slain by you, 
Ibn al-Azwar! You invited him in God’s name and you betrayed him; had he invited you, 
under the safeguard of his honour, he would not have betrayed. 

{On pronouncing these last words,) he pointed to Abu Bakr who exclaimed : “ By 
“ Allah! I never invited him nor ever betrayed him.” The poet continued thus : 

Admirable he was, either sheathed in mail or unarmed! How excellent a retreat was his 
dwelling for the benighted traveller who perceived the light of his fire 1 Under his dress he 
concealed no turpitude; he was, indisposition, mild, and in conduct, chaste. 

He then wept and, ceasing to lean upon his bow, he sat down and lamented so 
bitterly that tears flowed from his blind eye. Omar Ibn al-Khattab went up to him 
and said : “I wish you had composed such an elegy as that on the death of my 
“ brother Zaid.” Mutammim answered : “0 Abu Hafs! if I thought that my 
“ brother had gone to the place where yours is now, I should not lament his 
“ death.” On this, Omar said : “ Never, since I lost Zaid, did any man give me 
“ sweeter consolation than Mutammim.”—Zaid, the son of al-Khattab, fell a martyr 
in the battle of al-Yamama (10). Omar used to say : “I enjoy the breath of the 
“ zephyr because it blows from the spot where Zaid reposes.” It is stated that 
Omar said to Mutammim; “ If I could make verses on the death of my brother, 
“ they should be like what you made on the death of yours.” — It is slated that Mu¬ 
tammim had composed an elegy on Zaid, but did not well succeed; so, Omar said to 
him : “Why was your elegy on the death of Zaid so different from that which you 
“ composed on Malik?” The poet answered ; “By Allah! I was moved to lament 
“ Malik for motives which did not lead me to lament Zaid. ” Omar said to him 
“ one day : “ You are really a man of judgment; how was your brother, compared 
“ with you?” He replied : “My brother would mount a thafdl ( slow-paced ) camel, 
“ in a thundering (dztz) and cloudy (surrdd) night, leading by the bridle a restive horse 
“ ( jardr ), and carrying in his hand a heavy spear. On his shoulders was a small 
“ cloak [faldt) and, on each side of him, a provision bag ( mazdda ); and be would 
“ ride on till morning with a smile on his face.” The word dziz (j>j I) signifies the 
sound of thunder; sarrdd (->1^) means a thin cloud in which there is no water; — 
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thafdl (JUS') is a slow-paced camel, so heavy that it can hardly walk; jdrur (jj/?*) is a 
horse which disobeys the rein; a falut (oJi) cloak is one which scarcely holds on the 
person who wears it; mazdda (o'y) is the water-bag, as is well known.—Another 
day, Omar said to him: “Tell me something concerning your brother;” and. he 
answered thus: “Commander of the faithful! I was once taken prisoner by a 
“ tribe of Arabs, and my brother, being informed of what had happened, came to 
“ them. When they saw him appear, every one stood up, and every woman of the 
“ tribe peeped out through the openings of the tents. He had not time to get off his 
“ camel when they lead me up to him, cord and all, (literally : with my rumma), 
“ and it was he who untied me.” — There,” said Omar, “ was true nobility! ” 
A rumma is a worn out cord ; from it is derived the expression : to give a man a 
thing with its rumma. It originated in a man’s giving to another a camel with a 
halter on its neck, and was then employed to denote the gift of a thing with all 
belonging to it.—Mutammim said, another day, to Omar: “A tribe of Arabs at- 
‘ * tacked the tribe of my brother whilst he was absent. When the alarm reached him, 
“ he sallied forth and followed their foot-steps. He had with him a camel which he 
“ rode or drove before him alternately, and he overtook them after travelling three 
“ (nights).. At the moment they thought themselves out of danger, he appeared 
“ unexpectedly. When they saw him, they fled away, abandoning their prisoners 
“ and booty. My brother overtook them, and they all surrendered, so that he had 
“ only to tie their hands behind their backs and lead them to his own country.” 
On this, Omar said : “ We heard of his beneficence and his bravery, but we knew 
“ nothing of what you have just related.”—One of the elegies composed by him on 
Malik is of singular beauty ; it rhymes in k and is to be found in that section of the 
Hamdsa (11) which contains the elegiac poems. Here it is : 

31y companion blamed me for weeping over every tomb and shedding floods of tears. “ Why 
‘‘ weep you over every tomb you see? is it for (the recollection) of that tomb which lies between 
“ al-Liwa and ad-Dakadik? ” I answered : ” Sighs beget sighs; so, let me weep! for all these 
“ are ( for me) as the tomb of Malik. ” 

In a kadda of considerable length and beauty, the rhyme of which is formed by 
the letter atn, the same poet says: 

For a long time we were like the two boon companions of Jadima; so that it was said of us : 
“ They will never be separated! ” We led a life of happiness, but, before us, death attained the 
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families of Chosroes and of Tobbl When we separated, the long time which I passed with 

MSlik seemed to me as short as a single night. 

As the reader of this book may desire some information respecting Jadima and 
his two boon companions, I shall speakof them here. Jadima, for so his name must 
be pronounced, belonged to the family of al-Azd, and bore the surnom of Abu 
Malik. He was the son of Malik, the son of Fahm, the son of Daus, the son of 
al-Azd. Hira and the neighbouring country acknowledged his authority. People 
called him the speckled ( al-Abrach ) or the spotted with while (al-Waddah), because he 
was a leper. The Arabs abstained from giving him the surname of the leper, through 
fear of offending him, and therefore designated him by one or the other of the former 
terms. He was one of the provincial kings, and lived about thirty years after 
Jesus (12). So great was his pride that he would have no other boon companions 
than the two stars called al-Farkaddn[ 13). His sister had a son named Amr,theson of 
Adi the Lakhmide, who was the son of Nasr, the son of Rabia, the son of al-Harith, 
the son of Malik, the son of Adi, surnamed Amam, because he was the first who 
wore a turban ( imdma ), the son of Numara, the son of Lakhm. The rest of the 
genealogy is well known (14). The name of Jadima’s sister was Rikash. Her 
son, for whom Jadima had a great affection, was spirited away by the genii, and 
his uncle searched for him a long time without finding him. There were two 
brothers of the tribe of al-Kain, one of whom was named Malik and the other Akil. 
Their father’s name was Farih, the son of Malik, the son of Kaab, the son of al-Kain, 
whose true name was an-Noman, the son of Jasr, the son of Shai Allah. These two 
found Amr in the desert, with his hair dishevelled, his nails grown to a great length 
and his appearance miserable. They knew him and brought him to his uncle, after 
arranginghishairand attiring him decently. Jadima was so overjoyed at seeing him 
that he told them to ask whatever reward they pleased, and they said : “ Let us he 
“ your boon companions as long as you and we live.” He answered : “ That 1 
“ grant to you.”—These were the two boon companions whose reputation became 
proverbial. It is said that they were Jadima’s constant guests during forty years 
and that they never, in all that period, repeated to him a story which they had 
already told him. It is to them that Abu Khirash the Hudailite (15) alludes in these 
verses, taken from an elegy composed by him on his brother Orwa : 

(The calumniator ) says: “ I see that he disports himself since the death of Orwa; and that. 
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“ as you must know, is highly detrimental {to himself). ” (I answered:) ” Think not that 
4 ‘ I have ceased to remember the days I passed with him; know, Umaima! that I support [my 
“ sorrow) with becoming patience. Hast thou heard that, before our time, two sincere boon 
“ companions were separated, Malik and Akil? ” 

This summary account of their history is rather long, and yet I aimed at being con¬ 
cise.—Abu Ali al-Kali [vol. 1. p. 210) says, in the treatise which he designed as 
supplement to his Amdli, that Mulammim went up to Omar, who admired him 
greatly, and that Omar said: “Tell me, Mutammim 1 what hinders you from 
“ marrying? God may perhaps raise children from that alliance, for you belong 
to a family which is on the point of becoming extinct.” The poet, in consequence, 
married a woman of Medina, but he was not happy with her, nor she with him, so 
he divorced her and then said : 

I say to Hind, when dispeased with her discernment (16) : “Does your conduct proceed from 
“ the coquetry of love, or do you hate me? Do you wish for a separation? and certainly, to 
“ separate from any ( whom I love) is now, for me, but slightly painful, since Malik has departed 
“ (from the world). ” 

Omar said to him: “ You will never cease thinking of Malik I” and, soon after, 
he received his mortal wound. Mutammim, who was then in Medina, composed 
an elegy on his death. In a word, it has never been handed down that an Arab or 
any other person ever wept for the loss of a friend as much as Mutammim did for 
that of his brother.—Al-Wakidi relates, in his Kitdb ar-Ridda, that Omar Ibn al- 
Khattab said to Mutammim : “To what degree did you carry your grief for Malik?” 
and that the poet answered : “ I wept during a year, without ever enjoying a mo- 
“ ment’s sleep, from evening to morning; and I never saw a fire [of hospitality) 
“ lighted during the night without thinking to myself that I ought to go out to it, 
“ so that I might recal to my recollection the fires lighted by my brother. Malik 
“ ordered a fire to be always kept burning till morning lest travellers might pass the 
“ night in his neighbourhood ( without discovering his lent), and so that, when they 
“ saw the fire, they might draw near to it. Certainly, in his eagerness to have guests 
“ be felt more joy than other people do when one of their friends returns to them 
“ from a distant land.” On hearing this, Omar observed that such conduct was 
highly honourable. The same author relates that Mutammim, being asked what effect 
grief and the shedding of tears had produced on him, answered in these terms: “This 
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“eye,” pointing to his blind one, “ was already gone, and I wept with the good 
“ one so abundantly that the lost eye came to its assistance and shed tears.”— 
“ Such sorrow,” said Omar, “ is really excessive; no one should grieve like that 
“ for the death of a relative.” — The poets make frequent allusions to Malik and 
his brother Mutammim. Ibn Haiyus, ( page 138 of this vol.) said, in one of his 
kastdas : 

It was a manifest calamity, like the death of Malik; and it would be disgraceful for me not to 
be a Mutammim. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Isa ad-Dani, generally known by the surname of Ibn 
al-Labbana (p. 192 of this vol.), said, in a kasida containing a lament on the fall of 
al-Motamid Ibn Abbad, the sovereign of Seville, who was arrested ( and cast into prison) 
by Yusuf Ibn Tachifin, as we have related in our article on al-Mutamid {page 191 
of this vol.): 

On quitting your kingdom, you resembled Malik, and I, in my affliction, resembled Mu¬ 
tammim. 

Another poet, probably the Ibn Munir of whom I have spoken under the letter A 
(vol. 1. page 138), composed a piece containing an allusion of the same kind as 
that which we are mentioning. -—I have since verified the name of the author and 
found it to be Najm ad-Din Abu ’1-Fath Yusuf Ibn al-Husain Ibn Muhammad, gene¬ 
rally known by the surname of Ibn al-Mujawir of Damascus. Here is the verse : 

O, my dear Malik! thou hast left in my heart a nuwaira (a little fire) and, through love for 
thee, the pupil of my eye is become a Mutammim. 

Abu ’1-Ghanaim Ibn al-Muallim, the poet of whom we have spoken (page 168 of 
this vol.) said also, in a piece of vArse containing the description of a ( deserted) 
dwelling and praying the rains of heaven to water it: 

The rains watered it before my arrival, and I came to complete their work. Had a Malik 
been there, I might have been called a Mutammim ( a completer ). 

Al-Kadi as-Said Ibn Sana ’1-Mulk {page 589 of this vol.) made also a similar allu¬ 
sion in the following verse : 
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I wept with both my eyes, as if I tried to complete the task which Mutammim had left 
unfinished. 

To expose this subject fully would require a long dissertation, and we have already 
passed all bounds in this digression.—Pronounce Mutammim .—The word I ( sda ), 
in the expression: a source, but not like Sadd, is pronounced in three different 
manners : Sudda, with a double d and a short final a ; Saddd, with the vowel a after 
the s and a long final a; so that, being pronounced with an u, it takes a short final, 
and, with an a, a long one. The third form is Saddd, with a single d followed by 
two hamzas , one coming immediately after the other. This is the name of a famous 
well the water of which is sweet and limpid. 


(1) Our author (vol. II, p. 543) declares al-Laith Ibn Saad to have been an exact and trustworthy tradi- 
tionist; but I must say that many of the historical traditions given on his authority by Ibn Abd al-Hakam, 
in his history of the conquest of Egypt, are evidently false. 

(2) These kings were probably the phylarchs of Irdk and of Syria. 

(3) The history of Malik is given in a much more satisfactory manner by M. Caussin de Perceval in his 
Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes. 

(4) Al-Harith Ibn Eibfii, surnamed Abfl Katdda and one of the bravest horsemen in the service of Muham¬ 
mad, was a native of Medina. He died, A. H. 54 (A. D. 673-4). — (Nujum.) 

(5) See M. Caussin’s Essai, etc., tome III, p. 366. 

(6) I follow the reading offered by the manuscript 702 and the autograph of the Annals of Abd ’1-Fedd. 

(7) Mdlik’s tribe, the Yarbda, was a branch of the great tribe of Tamlm. 

(8) Literally: tbeir fat and their lean. 

(9) The two last words vary in the printed editions and the manuscripts. I read 

(10) See Caussin’s Essai, tome III, p. 371, 

(11) See Freytag’s Hamdsa, page 370. 

(12) According to M. Caussin de Perceval, this prince lived in the third century of our era (Essai, tome II, 

p. 16). 

(13) The Farkaddn are the stars (3 and y of Ursa minor. We read in the Essai of M. Caussin de Per¬ 
ceval : # 11 avait choisi pour ses convives deux dtoiles appelles El-farcadani; et, chaque fois qu’il prenait la 
coupe, on en remplissait en mime temps deux autres, dont il faisait des libations A ces Itoiles. — ( Tome II, 

p. 18.) 

(14) It is given by M. Caussin in his Essai. 

(15) The Hudailite poet Khuwailid Ibn Murra, surnamed Abu Khirdsh, died in the khalifat of Omar. Some 
verses of his are given in the Hamdsa. 

(16) Literally: with her intelligence. 
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AL-BOHTORI THE POET 


Abu Obada al-Walid Ibn Obaid Ibn Yahya lbn Obaid Ibn Shimlal Ibn Jabir 
Ibn Salama Ibn Mus’hir lbn al-Harith lbn Khuthaim Ibn Abi Haritha lbn Judai Ibn 
Tadul Ibn Bohtor Ibn Atud lbn Onain Ibn Salaman lbn Thoal Ibn Amr Ibn al- 
Ghauth Ibn Juthuma-Tai Ibn Adud Ibn Zaid IbnKahlan Ibn Sabd Ibn Yashjub lbn 
Yarab lbn Kahtan, was a member of the tribe of Tai and bore the surname of al- 
Bohtori. This celebrated poet was born at Manbij, or, by another account, at 
Zardafna, a village near that place; there he passed his youth and made his studies. 
He then went to Irak where he recited poems in praise of several khalifs, beginning 
by al-Mutawakkil al’Allah ; he eulogized also in his verses a number of grandees 
and rdises (persons high placed in the civil administration ). He remained at Baghdad 
a long time, and then returned to Syria. In many of his poems he speaks of Aleppo 
and the open country which surrounds it; for he had taken a great fancy to that 
city. Some of his poems were transmitted down orally by Abu ’1-Abbas al- 
Mubarrad ( page 31 of this vol.) Muhammadlbn Khalaf Ibn al-Marzuban (1), the Mdi 
Abu Abd Allah al-Mahamili (2), Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Hakimi (3), and Abu 
Bakras-Suli(p. 68 of this vol.). Salih Ibnal-Asbagh at-Tanukhi,a native of Manbij, 
related as follows: “ 1 saw al-Bohtori here, at our town, before he went to Irak. 
“ He would enter by that door of the mosque and pass by us [to the other),” —here 
he pointed to the two sides of the edifice,—“ and, in going and coming, he would 
“ recite verses in praise of dealers in onions and love-apples ; yet he afterwards 
“became what we see.” The Aiwa, whose charms al-Bohtori celebrates in a great 
number of hispieces, was the daughter of a woman called Zaria and a native of Aleppo. 
Abu Bakr as-Suli says, in his History of Abu Tammam at-Tai [vol. I. p.348) that 
al-Bohtori related as follows : “ The first time I gained distinction as a poet was 
“ [on a certain day,) when I went to see Abu Tammam, who was then at Hinas (or 
“ Homs, Emessa), and presented to him apoem of my composition. He used to hold 
“sittings,and not a poet but went to visit him and submit their productions to his 
“ judgment. On hearing mine, he turned towards me, without noticing the other per- 
vql. hi. 83 
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‘ * sons who were present, and, when they retired, he said : ‘ You are the best poet of all 
“ ‘ who recited verses to me. In what circumstances are you?’ I complained of 
“ poverty, on which he wrote to the inhabitants of Maarra tan-Noman a letter in 
“ which he bore testimony to my talent and recommended me to their generosity. 
“ * Go,’ said he, * and recite verses in their praise.’ I went to them, and they, in 
“ consideration of his letter, treated me with great honour and made me a pen- 
“ sion of four thousand dirhems (4). This was the first money I ever earned.” 
Abu Obada [al-Bohturi) related, in the following terms, his first interview with Abu 
Tammam : “I went to visit Abu Said Muhammad Ibn Yusuf (5) and spoke his 
“ praises ip a kasida which began thus : 

“ "Was a captivated lover ever delivered from his passion; so that I also may hope for 
“ delivrance 1 Was it by breaking his engagements ( that he got free), or by hearkening to the 
“ advice of a compassionate friend? ” 

“ When I finished, he expressed his satisfaction and said to me : ‘ God bless you, 
“ ‘ my boy I’ A man who was in the saloon then said: ‘God exalt you [emir) ! these 
“ ‘ verses are by me, but that young man has got them by heart and recited 
“ ‘ them to you before I had time to do so.’ Abu Said looked at me with an al- 
“ ‘ tered countenance and said : ‘ My boy ! you have in your family and relatives 
“ ‘ a sufficent title to my favour ; so, do not have recourse to such means as these.’ 
“ I replied: ‘ God exalt you I the verses are mine.' On this, the stranger 
“ exclaimed : ‘ Good God, my boy ! do not say such a thing.’ He then began to 
“ repeat some verses of my kasida. On this, Abu Said turned to me and said : 
“ ‘ We shall furnish you with whatever you desire, but do not again have recourse 
“ ‘ to proceedings such as these.’ I was astounded and left the saloon, not 
“ knowingwhat to say and meaning to ask who that man might be. I had not 
“ gone far when Abu Said called me back and said: ‘ We are merely jesting with 
“ ‘ you ; so take things patiently. Do you know that man?’ I replied that 1 did 
“ not. ‘ It is your cousin,’ said he ; ‘it is Habib Ibn Aus at-Tai Abu Tammam I 
“ ' go up to him.’ I went over and embraced him. He turned towards me, 
“ praised me highly, and spoke favourably of my verses. ‘ I was only jesting 
“ ‘ with you,’ said he. From that moment I got attached to him and admired 
‘‘ greatly his promptitude in learning passages by heart.” As-Suli relates also in 
the same work: Abu Tammam made to the mother of al-Bohtori a proposal of mar- 
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riage, to which she consented, saying : “Convoke the people to the ceremony.” 
On this, he answered : “The grandeur of God is such that his name ought not to 
“ be mentioned [in an affair which is to pass) between us two. Let us give each other 
“ the hand and act with mutual indulgence (6).”—Al-Bohtori, being asked whether 
he or Abu Tammam was the better poet, replied : “ His best pieces surpass the best 
“ of mine, and my worst are better than the worst of his.” It has been said of al- 
Bohtori’s poems that they were chains of gold. He held (in reality) the highest rank 
(as a poet). — It is related that Abu T-Ala al-Maarri [vol. I. page 94), being asked 
which was the best poet of these three : Abu Tammam, al-Bohtori and al-Mutanabbi 
[vol. 1. page 102), replied that two of them were moralists and that al Bohtori was the 
pofet. I must declare that Ibn ar-Rumi [ool. II. page 297) was not equitable towards 
him when he said : 

The boy, al-Bohtori, steals from the son of Aus {Ab& Tammam ) the praises of the great and 
of the fair. In each of his verses, the thought is well expressed, but that thought belongs to 
Habib, the son of Ads. 

Al-Bohtori related that he recited a poem of his composition to Abu Tammam, and 
that the latter recited to him [in return) this verse of Aus Ibn Hajar (7): 

When our force is diminished by the death of one of our lions, another appears amongst us, 
ready to show his teeth (8). 

“ There,” exclaimed Abu Tammam, ‘I have announced to myself that my 
“ ‘ death is near !’ I replied : ‘ God forbid 1’ ‘Nay,’ said he, * my life will not 
“ ‘ be long; and another poet like you is now growing up in the tribe of Tai [who 
“ * will replace you also). Know you not the anecdote told of Khalid Ibn Safwan 
“ * al-Minkari (9) ? he heard Shabib Ibn Shabba [vol. II. p. 4), who was of the same 
“ * family as he, make a discourse and he said to him : ‘ My son ! the talent dis- 
“ * played by you in speaking announces to me that my death is near ; we belong to 
“ * a family in which, when an orator is produced, his predecessor soon dies.’ ” 
Al-Bohtori here observed that Abu Tammam died a year after. He related also the 
following anecdote : “I recited to Abu Tammam a poem which I had composed in 
“ honour of one of the Hu maid family and by which I gained a large sum of money. 
“ When I finished, he exclaimed : ‘Very good I you shall be the prince of poets when 
“ ‘I am no more.’ These words gave me more pleasure than all the wealth which 
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“ I had collected.”—Maimun Ibn Harun related as follows : * I met with the his- 
“ torian Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Jabir Ibn Dawud al-Baladori (10) and he 
“ appeared absorbed thought (11). I asked him what had occurred, and he said : 
“ ‘ I was one of those persons whom [the khalif) al-Mustain admitted into his 
“ * intimate society. Some poets having come to celebrate his praise, he said : 
“ ‘I will receive eulogiums from no man, unless he produce a verse like 
“ ‘ that which al-Bohtori composed on [the khalif) al-Mutawakkil and which runs 
“ ‘ thus: 

“ ‘If a passionate lover could be forced to do what is beyond his power, the pulpit would 
“ ‘ certainly hasten forward to salute you. ’ 

“ I returned home and, the next time I went to see him, I told him that I had 
“ composed some verses which were better than those of al-Bohtori. * Let us hear 
“them,’ said he ; and I recited as follows : 

“ If the mantle of the Chosen one ( Muhammad) possessed the faculty of thought, it would 
“ think that you were its former master; and, when you received it and put it on, it would 
“ have said : ‘ These are his shoulders and his arms! ’ 

“ He told me to return to my dwelling and execute the order which I should re- 
' ‘ ceive from him. He then sent me seven thousand dinars (12), with this message: 
“ ‘ Treasure them up for what may befal you after my death, for, as long as I live, 
“ ‘ you shall receive from me a pension sufficient for your support.’” Al-Mutanabbi 
expressed, in the following terms, the thought announced by al-Bohtori: 

If the tree towards which you look had the use of reason, it would stretch its branches 
towards you, in salutation. 

Abu Tammam expressed the same idea before them both, when he said : 

If a piece of ground could avance forward to receive the bones of Noma, the soil which is parched 
up would have moved towards her (13). 

Al-Bohtori’s verse is taken from a long kastda (14) in which the author has attained 
the height of excellence. He praises in it [the khalif) Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar al-Muta¬ 
wakkil aP-Allah and describes his going forth to preside at the public prayer on the 
day of the Breaking of the fast. It begins thus : 
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I conceal within my bosom the love I bear you, and I ( sometimes) disclose it; grieving under 
your cruelty, I am blamed and then excused. 

The verses with which the one above mentioned is connected are the following : 

You fasted in righteousness; you are the most meritorious of fasters; and you now break the 
fast in conformity to the prescriptions of God. Let your eves be rejoiced by the day of the 
Fast-breaking; it is the most brilliant in the year, the most renowned. On it, you showed off 
the grandeur of the empire in ( sending forth) the loud-sounding phalanx which guards the faith 
and which mantains it. On hearing it approach, we thought that the mountains were in march; 
it advanced, that morning, in such numbers as surpassed the most numerous army. The horses 
neighed, the riders shouted, the swords glanced and the spears glittered. The earth, submis¬ 
sive, trembled under their weight; the sky was obscured and the horizon shrouded in dust. 
The sun, in rising, lighted up the day, but his brightness was soon extinguished in a turbid cloud 
of dust. (So it remained) till your face, appearing in all its splendor, dispelled the darkness 
and cleared away the dust. The spectators are fascinated by your presence; towards you are 
directed every finger and every eye. They feel that your aspect, which they now enjoy, is one 
of God’s blessings for which none should be ungrateful. By your looks you remind them of the 
Prophet and, when you appear exalted above your escort, they cry out: “ God is the only god! 

God is almighty! ” (This continued } till you reached the mosalla (15), arrayed (as you were ) in 
the robe of true direction, visible to every eye. You advanced as one who is humble and submis¬ 
sive to the will of God, without ostentation and without pride. If a passionate lover could be 
forced to do what is beyond his power, the pulpit would certainly hasten forward to salute you. 
Eloquence came to assist you with suah wisdom as announced and displayed the evidence of truth. 
Clothed in the Prophet's mantle, you gave warnings and good tidings (to the congregation). 

This extract is sufficent for our purpose. The poem itself is really a piece of law¬ 
ful magic and is composed with a facility not to be imitated. What an admirable 
flow (of language) ! how light the bridle [with which he directs his steed) ! how beau¬ 
tifully he has moulded his ideas ! how elegant his thoughts! in the poem there is 
nothing superfluous ; every part of it is exquisite ! — The collection of his poetical 
works exists (16) and his verses are currently known ; it is therefore needless to 
insert here many specimens of his poetry. I shall, however, relate some anecdotes 
concerning him which may be considered as interesting. He had a young slave-girl 
(17) called Nasim ( zephyr) and sold her to the kdlih Abu ’1-Fadl al-Hasan Ibn Wahb, 
the brother of the Sulaiman lbn Wahb whom I have already given an account of 
[vol. 1. p 596). He then regretted deeply what he had done, longed to get her 
back and composed verses in her praise, declaring that he had been deceived and 
that the sale was effected against his will. Here is one of these pieces : 

O Nasim! are the promises of Fortune ever true when she encourages the hopes of a passio- 
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nate lover? Why do I miss thee in my dreams? Why hast thou ceased to console the lover 
who is scorned by his mistress? You abstain from coming to visit me through fear of those 
(i who are about you) ; but what can hinder your image from visiting my nocturnal slumbers? 
To day, love has passed all bounds in ( the treatment of) its victims, and I, as you well know, 
am a lover. Let al-Hasan Ibn Wahb enjoy (his triumph) ; he meets with his beloved and I am 
separated from mine. 

He composed many pieces on the same person. — There was at Aleppo a man 
called Tahir Ibn Muhammad al-Hashimi, who, on the death of his father, inherited 
a fortune of about one hundred thousand dinars (18). This sum he spent in deeds 
of charity, bestowing gifts on poets and [needy] visitors. Al-Bohtori went from 
Irak to see him and, on arriving at Aleppo, he heard that the man was overwhelmed 
with debts and obliged to stay in his house. This intelligence grieved him exces¬ 
sively, and he sent to Tahir, by one of his mawlas, a poem which he had composed in 
his praise. When Tahir received and read the piece, he shed tears, called in his 
servant and said : “ Sell this house of mine.” The other exclaimed : “If you sell 
“ your house, you will be reduced to beggary (19).” —“ Sell it you must! ” re¬ 
plied the other. The sale produced three hundred dinars, one hundred of which 
Tahir tied up in the corner of a handkerchief and sent to al-Bohtori with a letter 
containing these lines : 

If there was a gift adequate to the esteem in which I hold your merit, I would heap upon 
you silver, pearls and rubies, rare though they were. But the elegant scholar, the man of 
intelligence, will condescend to pardon a friend who, possessing but little, offers an insuffi¬ 
cient gift. 

When al-Bohtori received this letter, he sent back the money and wrote to the 
donor the following verses : 

Blessings on you! you are worthy of being beneficent! In the race of generosity, you pre¬ 
cede and your rival can only follow (20). A small gift may appear great and a great one small; that 
depends on the feelings of him who counts on your generosity. But I return this mark of your 
bounty, because, if taken from you, it would be money ill acquired, and as such, is unlawful. 
If you repay verses with verses, the obligation is fulfilled and the dinars are superfluous. 

When the sum was brought back, Tahir opened the knot of the handkerchief and 
put in fifty dinars more, declaring, at the same, by a solemn oath, that he would not 
allow al-Bohtori to return them. When the latter received this gift, he recited 
these lines : 
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I give you thanks j your humble servant feels a real pleasure in being grateful. God increases 
the store of him who is thankful. In every age there is but one model of perfection, and, in 
this age, you are certainly the one. 

Al-Bohtori often recited with admiration the following lines, composed by a poet 
whose name I have forgotten : 

Turtle-dove of (the groves of) al-Arak! for whom do you wail? for whom do you lament? 
By your complaints, yon have excited (to sorrow) those hearts of ours and, by your weeping, 
drawn tears from those eyes. Come 1 let us, in our affliction, get up a scene of sorrow, and 
sigh for the absence of our brethren who have journeyed to a distant land. We shall assist 
you, and you shall aid us; those that are in sorrow can console the sorrowful. 

I have since discovered that the author of these verses was an Arab called Nab* 
han al-Fakasi. — Al-Bohtori was passing through Mosul, or, according to another 
statement, through Ras-Ain, when he was taken seriously ill. The physician who 
attended and treated him, prescribed, one day, a muzauwara (21). The poet hav¬ 
ing no one with him except a servant boy, told him to prepare it. One of the chief 
men ( rdis ) of the town used to visit him during his illness, and, being then present, 
said : “ That boy cannot prepare such a thing well; but I have a cook,"—here he 
enumerated all the good qualities of this cook and extolled his talents to the highest. 
Al-Bohtori’s boy abstained from preparing the muzauwara, fully relying on the pro¬ 
mise of the rdis. The poet remained sitting, in expectation of receiving it, but the 
rdis had so many affairs to occupy his mind, that ,he quite forgot to have it made. 
Al-Bohtori, seeing that it was not forthcoming and that the time had passed in 
which he should have received it, wrote these lines to the rdis : 

I find that your promise respecting the muzauwara is a deception ( zaur ), though you positi¬ 
vely declared that you would direct a person to prepare it. May God not cure him who hopes 
to be cured by it! and may his fortune (22) not be exalted who puts to it his hand I Forbid your 
messenger to bring it to me; as I have forbidden mine to receive it. 

The anecdotes and honorable acts related of him are very numerous; so we need 
not expatiate on them further.—His poems were not arranged in order till Abu Bakr 
as-Suli collected them and classed them alphabetically (by their rhymes ); Ali Ibn 
Hamza (23) collected them also and arranged them according to their subjects, 
as he did for the poems of Abu Tammam. —Al-Bohtori drew up a Hamdsa in 
imitation of that which was compiled by Abu Tammam. There exists also a work of 
his on the ideas which usually occur in poetry ( Madni ’sh-Shiar). He was born in 
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the year 206 (A. D. 821-2),—other accounts say, in 205, 202, 201 and 200 ;—he 
died in the year 284 (A. D. 897-8); others say, in 285 or 283, but the first date is 
the true one. Ibn al-Jauzi [vol. 11. p. 96) says, in his A&mdr al-Aty&n (lives of 
eminent men), that al-Bohtori died at the age of eighty years. His death look place 
at Manbij;— some say, but inexactly, at Aleppo. The Khatib [vol. 1. p. 75) men¬ 
tions, in his History of Baghdad, that al-Bohtori received the surnames of Abu ’1- 
Hasan and Abu Qbada, but, being advised, in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, to adopt 
the latter exclusively, as being the more remarkable, he did so. Literary scholars 
often ask to whom Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri {vol. 1. p. 94) alludes in this verse : 

Al-Walid said that the waid-tree (24) produces no fruit; and the flock of gazelles missed 
obtaining fruit from the nabd- tree. 

These persons say: Who is this Walid and in what (piece of verse) did he say that 
the nabd- tree produces no fruit? This question has been addressed to me by many. 
The. al-Walid mentioned in the verse was the al-Bohtori of whom we are now speak¬ 
ing ; he said, in a long kasida of his composition: 

She reproached me with my struggles against poverty; but that was foolish in her: the 
nabd -tree is bare and has no fruit upon its branches. 

This is the verse to which Abu ’l-Ald made allusion. I mention this as a piece 
of information which may be useful.—Obaid Allah and Abu Obada, the sons of 
Yahya the son of al-Walid al-Bohtori, were persons in whose praise al-Mutanabbi 
composed a number of kasidas. They were al-Bohtori’s grandsons and eminent 
rdises at that time. — Bohtori means descended from Bohtor, who, as may be seen in 
the genealogical list given at the head of this article, was one of our poet’s ancestors.— 
Zardafna is a village in the dependencies of Manbij. — Manbij is a town of Syria, 
situated between Aleppo and the Euphrates. It was built (anew) byChosroes when he 
effected the conquest of Syria (25). He called it Manbeh, which name the Arabs 
changed into Manbij. As it was the birth-place of al-Bohtori, it is frequently men¬ 
tioned in his poems. We find it, for instance, in the following passage, terminating 
a long kasida and in which he addresses Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Hamid Ibn Abd 
al-Hamid at-Tusi, the person in whose honour he composed it: 

I shall never forget the tranquil moments I passed with you; enjoying, at your house, the 
temperate shade of a happy life. I dwelt there in confort and, reposing under the shelter of its 
trees ( afydihi ), I thought myself at Manbij. 
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Al-Bohtori’s usual residence was in Irak, as he was employed in the service of al- 
Mutawakkil and of al-Fath Ibn Khakan (26). There he lived highly respected. 
When these two lost their lives in the manner which all know (27) he returned to 
Manbij. Being obliged, in the interest of his estates, to have frequent interviews 
with the governor of the place, he used to' address him by the title of emir, because 
he stood in need of his good-will. As he did this against his inclination, he 
inserted the following lines in one of his poems: 

0 

Jaafar ( al-Mutawakkil) and al-Fath are gone, partly soiled with dust ( murammat] and partly 
stained with gore ( mudarrttj ). Can I ever hope again for aids ( ansdran ) against Fortune, now 
that they, my Aus and Khazraj (28), have their dwelling (thawa) in the grave? They were my 
masters by whose kindness I drained off ( halabtu), to the last drops, the favours poured upon 
me by their copiously-flowing (mutajjij) rains (their beneficence ) (29). They were taken off 
designedly and for an evil purpose; and I am left here, obliged to give the title of emir to the 
governor of Manbij! 

Al-Masudi says, in his Murtij ad-Dahab : “ Harun ar-Bashid passed near Manbij 
“ with Abd al-Malik Ibn Salih, who was the most elegant speaker of all the sur- 
‘ ‘ viving descendants of al-Abbas. Seeing a well-built castle ( counlry-scal) and a gar- 
“ den full of trees covered with fruit, he asked to whom that property belonged. 
“ Abd al-Malik replied : 1 To you, CoYnmander of the faithful ! and then to me.’ 
“ —‘ On what scale,’ said ar-Rashid, ‘ is thatcastle built?’ The other made answer: 
“ ‘ It is inferior to that of the dwellings [in which members) of our family [reside), 
“ ‘ and it surpasses that of dwellings inhabited by other men.’—r-‘Describe to me your 
“ ‘ town,’ said ar-Rashid.—‘Its water is sweet,’ replied Abd al-Malik, ‘its air cool, 
“ * its plains are solid [under foot), its maladies rare.’—‘How are its nights?’ saidar- 
“ ‘ Rashid.—‘ The whole night,’ answered Abd al-Malik, * is as ( pleasant as) the morn- 
“ ‘ ing’s dawn.’” End of al-Masudi’s relation. This Abd al-Malik bore the sur¬ 
name of Abu Abd ar-Rahman ; he was the son of Salih, the son of Ali, the son of 
Abd Allah, the son of al-Abbas, the son of Abd al-Mutlalib. The town of Manbij, 
which he held as appanage was his place of residence. He died at ar-Rakka in the 
year 199 (30). He expressed his thoughts with great precision and elegance ; but 
I must abstain from entering into this subject, lest I should be led too far. — 
Yakut al-Hamawi (31) says, in bis Mushtarik, under the word as-Sukya (the irri¬ 
gated grounds), that five places bear this name. He concludes the article with these 
words : “ The fifth is a village with gardens, near the gates of Manbij ; it is set- 
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“ tied in perpetuity ( wakf) (32) on the descendants of al-Bohtori the poet.”—Abu 
“ Firas (33) al-Hamd6ni mentions it in his poems. 


(1) This is the Muhammad Ibn Khalaf (not Khalf) of whom our author has already spoken, vol. I, 
p. 397. He was a native of al-Muhauwal, a village situated to the west of Baghdad. As a transmitter of 
oral traditions, he was looked upon as a good authority. According to the author of the Nujum, he was dis¬ 
tinguished for his learning and composed some fine works one of which was entitled Tafdil al-Kildb etc. (the 
pre-eminence of dogs over many of those who wear clothes, fully established). He died A. H. 309 (A. D. 921-2). 

(seven) in place of i neu fj! a very common mis- 


The manuscripts of Ibn Khallikan's work read » 
take. The true date is given in the Nujum. 


(2) Abu Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ismail al-MahAmili acted as Uadi at Kufa during two years, and held the 
highest rank at Baghdad as a traditionist and a professor. He died A. H. 303 (A. D. 915-6), at the age 
of sixty-eight years. — (Dahabi’s Tabahdt al-Huff&z.) 

(3) Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Hakimi died A. H. 336 (A. D. 947-8). — ( Nuj&m). 

(4) About ninety pounds sterling. 

(5) The emir Abd Said Muhammad Ibn Yusuf was the first of the Moslim generals who gained a victory 
over the troops of the famous Babek al-Khurrami. Being sent to Ardebil, in the year 220 (A. D. 835), by 
the khalif al-Motasim, with orders to repair all the forts which B&bek had destroyed and to establish fortified 
posts along the road by which provisions were to be conveyed to the Moslim army, he accomplished his task 
and routed the insurgents in a sanguinary battle. — (Ibn al-Athir’s Kd.mil; Nujdm.) 

(6) This appears to mean that Abd Tammam desired the alliance without going through the legal forms. 

(7) See vol. I, page 600. 

(8) This is merely an attempt to express the idea enounced in the Arabic verse, which, if literally trans¬ 
lated, would run thus: when we lose the sharpness {of our teeth) in ( losing ) one of our chieftains, the tooth 
of another chief flourishes up among us. 

(9) Khdlid, the son of SafwAn, and chief of the tribe of Tamim, spoke his language with great elegance. 
His father was also remarkable for his talent as a fine speaker. An amusing anecdote is related by Ibn Badrdn 
(. Dozy’s edition, p. 216) of what passed between him and Abd ’1-Abbls as-Saffah, the first Abbaside khalif. 
Ibn Kutaiba mentions him in the Kitdb al-Madrif. 

(10) See vol. I, page 438, note (11). The arabic text of al-BalAdori’s celebrated work on the conquests 
effected by the first Musulmans has been published at Leyden by M. Goeje. 

(11) The meaning of the words is doubtful. 

(12) Somewhat more than three thousand five hundred pounds sterling. 

(13) The word ^.LJasb5 ( li-adzdm ) here rendered by: “ To receive the bones, ” signifies “ to exalt, ” if 
pronounced li-idzdm. I know not which is the right reading. 

(14) This kasida is not very long; it contains only thirty seven verses. 

(15) See vol. I, p. 605. 

(16) The copy of al-Bohtori’s Diwdn belonging to the BibliotMque impiriale, ancien fonds, n° 1392, was 
written A. H. 610 (A. D. 1213) and is in excellent preservation. It contains 432 leaves, or 864 pages. The 
poems are arranged in alphabetical order, according to the letters which form the rhymes. Most of these 
pieces are eulogiums addressed to khalifs, vizirs, emirs and other great men; the rest consists in satires, 
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addresses to friends and ghazdls or amatory pieces. The text of this manuscript has not been collated and 
offers, in consequence, some false readings. 

(17) The arabic word is ghuldm 

(18) About fifty thousand pounds'sterling. 

(19) Literally: you will remain {standing) over the heads oi the people. That is: you will go up to those 
who are sitting at their meals and stand before them in expectation of receiving from them a morcel of 
bread. 

(20) Literally: the concurrent later, and you before. 

(21) The word muzauwar or muzauwara occurs in the Canon of Avicena. From the comparison of three 
passages in which it is found, I am led think that it means sorrel-soup. It was certainly a culinary prepara¬ 
tion in which bread was sopped and which, it appears, had an add taste. In north Africa this word desi¬ 
gnates semoule, on granulated flour, of the finest sort. 

(22) Literally: the hand. 

(23) See page 647 of this volume. 

(24) The nabA was of no good but for making bows and arrows. 

(25) Chosroes II conquered Syria A. D. 611. It was in this expedition that he took Hieropolis ( Manbtj ). 

(26) It is hardly necessary to warn the reader that this Fath Ibn KhAkAn, one of al-Mutawakil’s vizirs, 
must not be confounded with Fath Ibn KhAkAn of Seville, the author of the KalAid al-lkiydn and other well 
known works. The first was murdered in the palace of al-Jaafari, near Sarra-man-raa, A. H. 247, and the 
other at Morocco, A. H, 529. 

(27) They were murdered by some of the Turkish guards at the instigation of Muhammad al-Muntasir, the 
son of al-Mutawakkil. 

(28) The tribes of al-Afts and Khazraj took Muhammad under their protection at Medina and were therefore 
called his AnsArs (helpers). 

(29) The text of this piece is inexactly given in the manuscripts and the printed editions. The corrections, 
furnished by al-Bohtori’s DiwAn, are indicated in the translation. 

(30) In the note (12) of the page 316 of the first volume, it is stated, on other authorities, that Abd al- 
Malik Ibn SAlih died A. H. 193. The date given here by Ibn KhallikAn is certainly wrong, for the Nujiim 
informs us (vol. I, p. 558) that, previously to the month of Rajab, A. H. 196, he was already dead. 

(31) The life of this YAkftt will be found in the fourth volume. 

(32) A property settled on a religious establishment is called a wakf. It may be stipulated by the donor 
that his descendants are to receive the whole or part of the revenues which it produces. On the death of the 
Jast descendant, the property is fully acquired to that establishment and must remain with it in perpetuity. 

(33) This name is incorrectly transcribed FarAs, in vol. I, p. 366, where the life of the poet is given. 
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AL-WALID IBN TARIF 


Al-Walid Ibn Tarif Ibn as-Salt Ibn Tank Ibn Sihan Ibn Amr Ibn Malik as- 
Shaibani as-Shari; such is the genealogy given by Abu Saad as-Sam&ni (t>oL II. p. 156) 
in two passages of his Ansab: one under the title of al-Arkam and the other under 
that of as-Sihani, a name in which the s is followed by an i. —Al-Walid was one of 
those men who acquired a great reputation for courage, audacity and bravery. He 
was chief of the Kharijites (1), and usually stationed in Nasibin, al-Khabhr and that 
neighbourhood. He revolted under the khalifate of Harun ar-Rashid, committed 
acts of violence and gathered about him a great multitude [of rebels ) (2). Abu 
Khalid Yazid Ibn Mazyad Ibn Zaida as-Shaib&ni, a chief whose life we shall give, 
was sent against him by ar-Rashid, at the head of a numerous army, and tried, at 
first, to circumvent and wheedle his adversary. The Barmekides, not liking 
Yazid, incensed ar-Rashid against him : “ He spares the rebel,” said they, 

“ in consideration of the relationship which exists between them (3). Though Al- 
“ Walid has very few troops, Yazid does nothing but amuse him with fair promises 
“ till he sees how things may turn out.” Thisinduced ar-Rashid to write an angry 
letter to Yazid, in which he said : “ Had I dispatched on this business one of my 
" slaves, he would have done things better than you. You are trying to deceive 
“ (me) and spare your own relatives, but the Commander of the faithful swears that, 
“ if you defer giving battle to al-Walid, he will send a person with orders to bring 
“ to him your head.” In consequence of this letter, Yazid attacked al-Walid, de¬ 
feated and slew him. This took place on the eve of a thursday in the month of 
Ramadan, 179 (Nov.—Dec. A.D. 795). The battle was so remarkable that it is 
mentioned in the books of annals. Al-Walid had a sister named al-Farea, or, 
as some say, Fatima. She possessed a talent for poetry and, as al-Khansa made 
elegies on the death of her brother Sakhr (4), she followed the same path and com¬ 
posed, on the death of hers, an excellent kasida. It is very scarce and not to be 
found complete in any of the literary anthologies (5); Abu Ali ’1-Kali ( vol . I. p. 210) 
himself gives only four verses of it in his Amdli. I happened to discover a com¬ 
plete copy of the poem and, as it is not only rare but good, I shall insert it here : 
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At Tell Nohaka are the remains of a tomb [which appears) like a hill overtopping all other 
hills. In it are enclosed hereditary glory, chieftainship, courage and sound judgment. Trees 
of al-Khabur 1 why are you covered with leaves? you appear not to grieve for the death of the 
son of Tarif; of that hero who cared for no other provision but that of piety; who acquired no 
wealth but by means of lances and of swords. The only treasures he valued were ( steeds) sleek 
and vigorous, accustomed to charge upon the ranks (of the foe). You (who regret him not) 
you cannot have witnessed that (battle), nor stood firm before the enemy when he attacked, and 
that not feebly. You must never have put on a coat of mail, with the intention of entering into 
an abyss of terror, into the crowd of warriors with brilliant arms. You must never have 
charged in a day of battle, when war, pregnant ( with dangers ), was goaded on by the points of 
the yellow-shafted spears (6). He and generosity Were inseparable companions; whilst he lived, 
generosity was pleased with him; now, that he is dead, she finds no companion that can please 
her. ( WalidI) you are lost for us ( irreparably ), as the days of our youth are lost; o! that 
we could redeem you ( from death) by the sacrifice of thousands of our youths! till Waiid’s life 
was extinguished, he never ceased to be a curb for his foes and a refuge for the feeble. Alert, 
my people! death and ruin are at hand, and the earth is inclined to tremble for his loss. Alert, 
my people! calamity and destruction are near; here comes adversity, the obstinate foe of the 
generous. Behold! the moon is ready to fall from its place among the stars, and the sun has 
resolved to eclipse his light. Behold the lion who was in all things lion; they now bear him to a 
cavity hollowed in the earth and covered over. May God punish that spot of ground which hides 
from our sight a hero who was never sated in doing acts of kindness. He perished by the hands 
of Yazid Ibn Mazyad; but what of that 1 how often did he engage his bands against hostile troops! 
May the benediction of God rest upon him for ever 1 I see that death lets fall her strokes on all 
that is noble. 

She composed a great number of other elegies on his death, and, in one of them, 
she says : 

I think of al-Walid and his glorious deeds, now that I see the land deprived of his presence. 
I am gone to look for him in heaven, in that place to which aspired his noble pride, now 
levelled to the dust (7). His people lost him by their fault; let them now search for as good a 
protector as him whom they lost! O! if the swords which struck him with their edge, had 
known what they did, they would have recoiled off him, when wielded to strike, through respect 
and through dread of his bravery. 

Al-Walid used to recite the following lines every time he was engaged in bailie : 

I am Walid Ibn Tarif as-Shari! the lion-chief whose ardour none can withstand! It was 
your tyranny which drew me forth from my abode. 

It is related that, when the army of al-Walid was routed, Yazid himself pursued 
his adversary to a great distance and succeeded in killing him and cutting offliis head. 
When al-Walid’s sister was informed of his death, she put on the armour in which 
she used to fight, and charged upon the troops of Yazid. When he saw her, he 
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cried out: “ Let her alone 1 ” and then, sallying forth, he struck her horse with his 
lance and said to her : “ Go away, and God’s curse (8) be upon you I you will bring 
“ disgrace upon the tribe (9). ” On hearing these words, she felt ashamed and 
went away.— Tarif is to be pronounced as here written ( not Turaif). — Tell Nohdka, 
the place where this celebrated battle was fought, is, I believe, in the territory of 
Nasibin.— Al-Khdbdr is the well-known river which has its source atRas-Ain and 
falls into the Euphrates, near Karkisiya. On its banks are a great number of vil¬ 
lages which resemble large towns, the country around them being perfectly culti¬ 
vated and the markets abundantly stocked with the produce of the soil. The name 
is so well-known that I need not indicate its orthography.— Shdri (a seller) has for 
its plural Shurdt and serves to designate the Kharijites. This name was applied to 
them because they had the custom of saying : “ We have sold our souls through obe- 
“ dience to God ; ” that is to say : “ We have given them to purchase paradise, in 
“ abandoning the cause of the imams ( khalifs ) who transgress the law.”—The 
true name of al-Khansd was Tumddir. Her father, Amr Ibn as-Sharid, belonged to 
the tribe of Sul aim. The word khans signifies to have a flat nose and prominent 
nostrils : she received this nickname because that was her case. The history of her 
brother Sakhr and the elegies which she composed on his death are well known. 
We have said a word of him in the life of Abu Ahmad al-Askari ( vol . 1. p. 383). 
Opinions are at variance respecting the place where his tomb is situated. Some say 
that he was buried near Asib, a well-known mountain in the country of the Greeks (10), 
and that the tomb which is to be seen there and is considered as the tomb of Amr 
al-Kais Ibn Hujr al-Kindi, the celebrated poet, is in reality that of Sakhr. Ac¬ 
cording to another statement, both were buried there. The hdfiz Abu Baler al-Hazimi 
[see page 11 of this volume ) says, in his Dictionary of homonyms, that Asib is a 
mountain in the land of Hijaz, and that Sakhr, the brother of al-Khansa, was buried 
near it. From these indications it would appear that there are two mountains which 
bear this name; one of them, which is the best known, lies in the country of the 
Greeks and the other in llijaz. Yakut alrHamawi (11) should have noticed Asib in 
his geographical Dictionary, but I do not find it mentioned in that work. 


(1) The term Khdriji designated those who revolted against the established authority for religious motives. 

(2) Abu ’1-Feda does not speak of KMlid in his Annals, but Ibn al-Athlr gives us an account of him in the 
Kdmil, under the year 178 of the hejira. This chief revolted at Nasibin, penetrated into Armenia, besieged 
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the city of Khalit till he obtained from the inhabitants a gift of thirty thousand pieces of gold-. He then in¬ 
vaded Adarbaijdn, Hulwin, the Saw4d of Irik, the countries on the west bank of the Tigris and Mesopotamia; 
devastating these provinces and ransoming the cities. The khalif Hirhn ar-Rashid sent against him Yazid 
Ibn Mazyad, and that chief vanquished and slew the rebel in the following year. 

(3) Al-Wilid and Khilid were relatives; they belonged to the tribe of Shaibin and drew their descent from 
the same ancestor, Wiil. 

(4) See vol. I, page 383 and M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur I'histoire des Arabes. 

(5) In Ibn al-Athir’s Kdmil it is given with some omissions, transpositions and new readings. 

(6) I read with the Bftldk edition. 

(7) Literally: “ As was desired by his nose now cutoff. ” The word nose signifies figuratively honourable 
pride. 

(8) Literally: “ And the vehemence of God be upon you ! ” 

(9) She, who was a relation of Yazld’s, might have been taken prisoner and ill treated. 

(10) The mountain named AM is situated in the neighbourhood of Angora. See my Diwdn d'Amrolkais, 
page 28 . 

(11) The life of this geographer will be found in the next volume. 


WAHB IBN MUNABBIH 


Abu Abd Allah, Wahb Ibn Munabbih Ibn Kamil Ibn Saij (I,) Ibn Zi-Kibar al-Ya- 
mani (a native of Yemen) was the great transmitter of narrations and legends. 
He possessed information concerning the origin of things, the formation of the 
world, the history of the prophets and of ( ancient ) kings (2). According to Ibn Ku- 
taiba [vol. II. p. 22), he declared that, of all God’s books, he had read seventy-two. 
The same author says : “I saw a treatise of his entitled : An account of the 
“ crowned kings belonging to the race of Himyar, with their history, the anecdotes 
“ related of them, the indication of their tombs and specimens of their poetry. It 
“ forms one volume and is an instructive work. He had several brothers; one of 
“ them, who was older than himself and named Hammam ibn Munabbih, related some 
“ traditions which he had learned from Abu Huraira [vol. I. p. 570).” Wahb was 
counted as one of the Abna. We shall here explain what is meant by this denomi¬ 
nation : Abu Murra Saif Ibn Zi-Yazan the Himyarite, held the sovereignty of Yemen. 
When the Abyssinians took possession of his empire, he went to implore the assis- 
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tance of Chosroes Anushrewan, against the invaders. The history of his proceedings 
on this occasion are well known and a full account of them would lead us too far (3). 
The result was that Chosroes sent off with him seven thousand five hundred Persian 
horsemen under the command of Wahraz. So says Ibn Kutaiba, but, according to 
Muhammad Ibn Ish&k ( vol. II. p. 677), the king sent with him only eight hundred 
horsemen, of whom two hundred were drowned in the sea, and six hundred escaped. 
Abu al-Kasim as-Suhaili [vol. II. p. 99) declares that the first statement is more 
likely to be true, because it is difficult to suppose that six hundred horsemen could 
have resisted all the Abyssinians. When these troops arrived in Yemen, they fought 
a battle with the Abyssinians, gained a victory over them and expelled them from the 
country. Saif Ibn Zi-Yazan and Wahraz took upon themselves the supreme com¬ 
mand and held it for four years. Saif, having admitted some of the Abyssinians 
into his service, went out to one of his hunting-grounds and took those people with 
him. When they found him alone, they threw their javelins at him and killed him, 
after which, they fled to the tops of the mountains; but the companions of Saif pur¬ 
sued them there and slew them all. From that moment, the monarchy of Yemen 
was dissolved; the people of that country not plying themselves under the command 
qf another sovereign, but the inhabitants of each district choosing a member of the 
tribe of Himyar for their king. The government of these provincial kings sub¬ 
sisted till God gave the Muslim religion to the world. According to another recital, 
the country remained in the hands of the Persians and was governed by the lieu¬ 
tenants of Chosroes till the mission of God’s prophet. At that time, there were in 
Yemen two young men who acted as generals for Barwiz ( Perviz ); one of 
them was a Dailamite and bore the name of Firuz ; the other was called Daduwaih. 
They became Moslims and were the same persons who penetrated with Kais Ibn al- 
Makshuh (4), into the house of al-Aswad al-Ansi, who had set up for a prophet in 
Yemen, and slew him. The history of this event is so well known that we need 
not relate it (5). Our object in mentioning all this is to indicate the origin of 
the word Abna [sons). This title was given to the sons and grandsons of such Per¬ 
sian soldiers as settled in Yemen, got married and had children. Tawus, the 
learned doctor of whom we have already spoken [vol. 1. p. 642), was one of the Ab- 
nd. 1 indicated that fact in his biographical notice, but did not explain the word as 
1 have done here.—The history of Wahb is sufficiently known; so, we heed not 
mention any thing more concerning him (6). He died at Sanaa in Yemen, in the 
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month of Muharram, 110 (April-May, A. D. 728); or, by other accounts, in 114 or 
116. He had then attained the age of ninety years.—We have spoken of Sanaa in 
the life of Abd ar-Razzak as-Sanani [vol. II. p. 163).—Some foreign names are 
mentioned above, but, as they are well known, we abstain from indicating their 
orthography and thus avoid lenghtening the present article. 


(1) See Wiistenfeld’s edition of Nawawi’s biographical dictionary, page VV 

( 2 ) A great part of the information which the Musulman historians give us respecting the anteislamic his¬ 
tory of Persia, Greece, Yemen, Egypt and other countries, comes from Wahb Ibn Munabbib. He was an 
audacious liar, as Mo3lim critics of a later period at length discovered. 

(3) See M. Gaussin de Perceval’s Essai sur I’histoire des Arabes, vol. I, p. 146 etseq. 

(4) Some copies read Maksuh. Tabari and other historians replace this name by Abd Yaghfrt. 

(5) The full history of al-Ansi will be found in Kosegarten’s edition of the Annals of Tabari and in M. Caus- 
sin’s Essai. 

(6) Ouahb, a jew converted to Islamism, was highly esteemed in his day as a transmitter of historical in¬ 
formation and even as a relator of traditions. Part of the latter information he delivered on the authority of 

.some of the Tdbis, or disciples of Muhammad’s companions; and in that, he is considered as trustworthy. 


THE KADI ABU L’-BAKHTARI 

Abu T-Bakhtari Wahb Ibn Wahb Ibn Wahb Ibn Rathir lbn Abd Allah Ibn Za- 
maa Ibn al-Aswad Ibn al-Muttalib Ibn Asad Ibn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Kusai Ibn Kilab, 
a member of the tribe of Kuraish, a descendant of Asad and a native of Medina, 
taught traditions on the authority of Obaid Allah Ibn Omar al-Omari, Hisham 
Ibn Orwa (page 606 of this vol.), Jaafar as-Sadik Ibn Muhammad [vol. 1 v. 300) 
and others; traditions were delivered on his authority by Raja lbn Sahl as-Saghani, 
Abu T-Kasim Ibn Said Ibn al-Musaiyab and others. He was considered as one 
whose traditions ought to be rejected and was notorious as a fabricator of such 
pieces. Having removed from Medina to Baghdad, under the khalifale of Harun 
vol. iu. 8a 
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ar-Rashid, he was appointed by that sovereign to the kadiship of Askar al-Mahdi, 
(a place situated) to the east of Baghdad. We have already spoken of this town in 
our article on al-Wakidi (page 64 of this vol.). Some time after, the khalif removed 
him from that post and nominated him to the kadiship of Medina, in the place of 
Bakkar Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (vol. 1. p. 531). He gave him, at the same time, 
the direction of military affairs in that (province ). Al-Bakhtari, being afterwards 
deprived of these offices by the khalif, proceeded to Baghdad and there he continued 
to reside till his death. The Khatib (vol. 1. p. 75) says, in that article of the history of 
Baghdad which contains the life of the Hanifite kddi Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn lbrahim (1): 
“ This doctor was chief kddi at Baghdad. On his death, ar-Rashid gave his place 
“ to Abu ’l-Bakhtari Wahb Ibn Wahb the Kuraishide, who was a jurisconsult, a 
“ historian and a genealogist; generous, noble-minded and bountiful; fond of 
“ praise and rewardingampl y those who eulogized him. Whether he gave little or 
“ much, he always requested the receiver to forgive his parcimony. He rejoiced so 
“ loudly when an applicant came to solicit his benevolence, that any person who did 
“ not know who he was would say : There is a man who has obtained a great favour 
“ which he asked for.” Jaafar as-Sadik married Ibn al-Bakhtari’s mother at Me¬ 
dina, and some of his traditions with their isndds (2), were handed down by his step¬ 
son. Her name was Obda; her father Ali, descended from Abd Manaf by the fol¬ 
lowing line : Yazid, Rakana, Abd Yazid, Hashim, al-Muttalib, Abd Menaf. Her 
mother was the daughter of Akil, the son of Abu Talib. The Khatib, in his History 
of Baghdad, praises Abu’l-Bakhtari in the highest terms and relates that a poet went 
to him one day and recited these lines: 

When Wahb opens his lips to smile, you would take (the brightness of his teeth) for the 
lightnings of a cloud which rejoices in pouring out its waters over many lands. Words of blame 
uttered by those who are hostile to great men cannot injure Wahb; the star is not hurted when 
barked at by a dog. Many men inherit treasures from their fathers, and the treasure of the 
Sons of Fihr (the Kuraishides) consists in that concretion of beneficence (whose name is) Wahb. 

“ Abu ’l-Bakhtari,” says the historian “ gave way to an excess of joy and laughed 
“ outright. He then called forward one of his adns (3) and whispered something in 
“ his ear. The man brought to him a purse containing five hundred dinars (4), and 
“ he (Abd ’l-Bakhtari) gave it to the poet.” Abu T-Faraj al-Ispahani (vol. II. p. 249) 
rebates as follows, in the article of the Kitdb al-Aghdni which contains the life of 
Abu Dulaf al-Ijli (vol. II. p. 502); “ Ahmad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Ammar spoke to 
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me and said: ‘ We were one day at the house of AbA ’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad {page 

• 31 of this vol.) and found with him a young boy who was the grandson of the 
‘ kddi Abu ’l-Bakhtari Wahb Ibn Wahb. His face was smooth and handsome. 
‘ With him was another boy who resembled him in beauty and who was the 
‘ grandson of Abu Dulaf al-Ijli. Al-Mubarrad said to the grandson of Abu T-Bakh- 
‘ tari : ‘ I know a charming anecdote of your grandfather; how he performed an 
‘ act of generosity, the like of which no man ever did before.’ He {the boy) asked 
‘ to hear it and Al-Mubarrad spoke as follows: A literary man received an invita- 
‘ tion to some place [or other), and there they gave him to drink a different sort 

• of nabid (5) from that which was served to the rest of the company. This made 
‘ him compose the following verses : 

“ ‘ Two sorts of nabid were in the same room; one for the rich men, and one for their guest! 
“ ‘ Had you done the same with your eatables, you would have followed the rule you 
“ ‘ observed with respect to your intoxicating liquor. But, if you wished to reach the goal 
“ ‘ towards which all generous men aspire, you would have imitated the conduct of Abu ’1- 
“ ‘ Bakhtari : He sought for his brethren throughout the land and enabled the poor man 
“ ‘ to do without the help of the rich. 

“ ‘ When these verses came to the knowledge of Abu ’l-Bakhtari, he sent to the 
‘ author three hundred dinars. I told him, said Ibn Ammar, that (Abd Dulaf,) 
‘ the grandfather of the other boy, did something of the same kind and even finer. 

• [Al-Muburrad) asked to hear what it was, and I related as follows: He was in- 
‘ formed that a man, formerly rich, had fallen into poverty and that his wife told 
‘ him to go and enlist in the army {jund ); on which he said : 

Let me alone; you require of me a thing exorbitant: to bear arms and to hear people in 
armour cry : Halt I Do you take me for one of those men of death who, night and day, seek 
their own destruction?. When death approaches others, it appals me; how then could I rush 
towards it, head foremost (6) ? Do you think that to go forward and fight with an adversary in 
single combat is in my nature, or that my bosom contains the heart of Abu Dulaf? 

“ ‘ Abu Dulaf ( having heard of this,) sent for the man and said : ‘ How much 
‘ pay [rizk) did your wife count on your receiving? ’ He answered : ‘ One hundred 
‘ dinars (7).’—‘And how long,’ said Abu Dulaf, ‘ do you expect to live? ’ The man 
‘ answered: * Twenty years.’—‘ Then ’ said Abu Dulaf, ‘ I owe you the amount 
‘ of what you [both) hoped for, and shall pay it out of my pocket, not out of the 
» sultan’s treasury.’ He then gave orders that the sum should be paid imme* 
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“ ‘ diately.’ I saw, said the narrator, that the face of Abu Dulafs grandson 
“ ‘ brightened up and remarked that Abu ’1-Bakhtari’s grandson was put quite out 
“ ‘ of countenance.’ ” End of the recital furnished by the author of the Kitdb al- 
Agh&ni. —We have given these verses in the life of Abu Dulaf ( vol. II. p. 503) 
and mentioned the name of him who made them, with the manner in which they 
were brought about. They differ, in some degree, from those which are inserted 
here. The first piece of verse ( cited in the foregoing extract and) referring to Abu 
T-Bakhtari, was composed by Abu Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Atiya al-Atawi, a celebrated poet [see vol. I, p. 186, note). He drew his sur¬ 
name of al-Atawi from the name of his grandfather, who was a native of Basra and 
a mawla of the family of Laith Ibn Bakr Ibn Abd Manat Ibn Kinana. He ( al-Alam) 
was a Motazelite and left a diwdn of poetry. The Khatib, in his History of Bagh¬ 
dad, attributes to Abu ’l-Bakhtari the following saying: “ I prefer being with people 
“ better informed than myself to being with people who are not so well informed as 
“ I am. For, if I know more than they do, lean learn nothing from them; where 
“ as, with the others, I can gain information.” The Khatib relates also in the 
same work, that Harun ar-Rashid, on arriving at Medina, declared that it would be 
a profanation if he were to go up into the Prophet's pulpit whilst he had still on him 
his travelling-jacket ( kabd } and sword-belt. Abu ’l-Bakhtari, on hearing these words, 
said to him: “ Jaafar, the son of Muhammad”—meaning Jaafar as-SMik,—“ re- 
“ lated to me that he heard his father speak in these terms: ‘Gabriel, on whom be 
“ the blessing of God 1 descended (from heaven) to the Prophet, and he had upon him 
“ a kabd and a belt furnished with its sword.’ ” This induced al-Moafa at-Tamimi 
to compose the following lines : 

Evil and woe betide Abu’l-Bakhtari when all men shall appear together at the resurrec¬ 
tion ! for he has said and published a falsehood respecting Jaafar. By Allah! he never had one 
hour’s conversation with Jaafar, either in town or in country; never whilst he lived, was he 
seen to pass between the ( prophet’s ) tomb and the pulpit (8). May God chastise the son of 
Wahb for publishing a scandalous falsehood : he pretends that, when the Mustafa Ahmad 
(the chosen one, Muhammad ) received the visits of Gabriel, that angel, holy and pure, appeared 
to him in boots, and in a black kabd, with a sword girt around his loins! 

Jaafar at-Taiyalisi relates that Yahya Ibn Main (9) stopped one day behind 
the cercle of students who were taking lessons from Abu ’l-Bakhtari. The pro¬ 
fessor was then repeating to them the tradition which came from Jaafar as-Sadik. 
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On hearing it, Ibn Main exclaimed : “ Enemy of God I you there tell a lie of the 
“ Prophet!”—“ On that,” said Ibn Main, “ the police-guards arrested me (10), but 
“ I said to them; ‘This man pretends that the messenger of the Lord of all creatures 
“ came down to the Prophet with a kabd on his shoulders.' They replied to me: 
“ ‘By Allah 1 that man is a lying story-teller,’ and they let me go.”—Ibn Kutaiba 
says, in his Kitdb al-Madrif, that Abu ’1-Bakhtari’s authority as a traditionist was 
feeble. The Khatib says, in his History, that Ibrahim al-Harbi (vol. I. p. 46, note) 
related what here follows: ‘ ‘ Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. 1. p. 44) was asked if he knew 
“ by whom was published the tradition which runs thus : No speed (can be made) 
“ except with cloven hoofs, or with solid hoofs or with wings ? and he replied‘ No 
“ one can have related such a thing except that liar;’ meaning Abu ’1-Bakhtari.— 
This kddi composed a number of works, such as the Kitdb ar-Rdyat (on standards), 
the history of Tasm and Jadis, the Kitdb sifa tan-Nabi (a description of the Prophet's 
person and character), the Faddil al-Ansdr ( the meritorious qualities and doings of the 
Ansdrs), the Kitdb al-Faddil al-Kabir ( the larger work on meritorious qualities ), and 
a genealogy of the descendants of Ismail, containing also a quantity of traditions and 
narratives. The anecdotes told of him and of his merits are very numerous. He 
died at Baghdad, A.H. 200 (A.D. 815-6), under the khalifate of al-Mamun. Ibn 
Kutaiba mentions him twice in the Kitdb al-Madrif; the first time, in a special 
article wherein is given an account of what he was; the second time, in the 
paragraph headed : The names which occur thrice successively, where he gives as 
exemples : “ Abft T-Bakhtari Wahb, the son of Wahb, the son of Wahb, and, 
“among the Persian kings : Bahr&m, the son of Bahr&m, the son of Bahrain, 
“ and, among the descendants of Abft T&lib, Hasan, the son of Hasan, the son of 
“ Hasan, and, among the Ghassanides, al-Harith the younger, son of al-Harith the 
“ lame, son of al-Harith the elder.” These are all the cases which Ibn Kutaiba 
mentions, the others appeared in later times; thus, Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali 
(vol. II. p. 621) was named Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad (11).— 
Bakhtari is derived from the verb bakhtara, which signifies to strut proudly. This 
surname is often confounded with that of Bohtori. — Zamda, in its primitive signifi¬ 
cation, means the excrescence which grows behind the cloven feet of animals. It 
was afterwards employed as a proper name.—We have already spoken of al-Asadi. 
—This article was finished when I met with an anecdote which 1 must add to it: 
Abu T-Bakhtari related as follows : “ I used to go into the presence of HArun ar- 
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“ Rashid, and I found him, one day, with his son al-Kasim, surnamed al-Mutamin, 
“ standing before him. I kept my eyes fixed on the boy, from the time I went in till 
‘ ‘ I was going out. One of the khalif’s boon companions then said: ‘Abu ’1-Bakhtari 
“ ‘ must, I think, like lambs’ heads.’ The khalif understood his meaning and, 
“ when I went again to see him, he addressed me thus : ‘ I see that you cannot 
‘ * ‘ take your eyes off my son al-Kasim ; do you wish that he should be given up to 
“ ‘ you completely ?’—I replied: ‘ God protect the Commander of the faithful 1 why 
“ ‘ cast up to me a thing (a vice) which is not in me? I looked on him fixedly 
“ ‘ because Jaafar as-Sadik, on whom be God’s blessing! related, on the authority 
“ ‘ of his forefathers, up to the Prophet of God, that the Prophet said : * Three 
“ ‘ things fortify the sight: looking at verdure, at running water and at a handsome 
“ ‘ face.” I copied this from the handwriting of the kadi Kamal ad-Din Ibn al- 
Adim [vol. 1. p. 246); it was his rough draught of the History [of Aleppo). 


(1) The life of Abfl Yfisuf the haneflte will be found in the next -volume. 

(2) See Introduction to vol. I, p. xxu. 

(S) The a&n {aid, helper) is a sort of a constable and messenger attached to the tribunal of a kddi. 

(4) Somewhat more than two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 

(5) See vol. I, p. 816. 

(6) Literally : in thursting forward the shoulder. 

(7) About fifty pounds sterling. 

(8) This was perhaps the passage leading to that part of the mosque where Jaafar as-S&dik usually stationed. 

(9) The article on Ibn Main is given in the next volume. 

(10) The true reading is 

(11) Example? of this last case became very numerous. 




ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 3, line 21. For: firs, read : first. 

P. 11, line 26. For : Shurdt, read : Shunit. 

P. lb, line 8. Defects is here the true meaning of the Arabic word. 

Ibid., line 19. Nakkdsh signifies also sculptor. 

P. 21, line 13. For : designated, read : designed. 

P. 26, note (4),fine 3. For : scolastic, read : scholastic. 

P. 27, line 20. Read : if thojf^ art a genealogist. 

P. 29. The note (9) should be suppressed. 

P. 38, line 2. For : Muaddal, read: Muaddil. 

P. 43, note (14). Add : In the -verses quoted by Mr. Caussin de Perceval, page 106 of the same volume, the 
poet’s name occurs and must be pronounced Abld, as Ibn KhallikAn says. Suyflti, in his Sharh Shawdkid 
il-Mughni, makes the same statement. 

P. 55, line 8. For : the final h, read: the h and its different kinds. 

P. 59, line 19. For : Abd Allah, read : Abd al-Malik. 

P. 79, line 16. For i Godtiva, read : GAtiva. 

P. 83, line 4. This Tdrikhi is the same historian who is generally known by the surname of ar-Rdzi; pro¬ 
fessor Dozy has given a very satisfactory account of him in the Introduction to the al Baydn al-Mogrib, p. 22 
et seq. 

P. 93, line 17. For : Jew, read : Jewess. 

P. 95, line 12. After the Words Great vision insert [al-Mandm al-Kabir). 

P. 117, line 19. For : has perished, read: shall perish. 

P. 122, line 1. For : khutt , read : khatt. 

P. 132, line 14. The two inverted commas ought to have been placed at the beginning of the line. 

Ibid., note (6), lines 4 and 5. Read : the emir of that place. 

P. 133, note (11). Add : Mr. Munk has published a good article on Ibn BAjja in his : Melanges de philoso¬ 
phic arabe etjuive, p. 385 et seq. 

P. 139, line ult. For: merchandize, read : merchandise. 

P. 142, line 32. For : AzAkir, read : AsAkir. 

P. 151, line 1. For : Abi, read : Abft. 

P. 159, lines 4 and 5. For : Kisdni and Kisdn, read : Kizdni and Kizin. 

P. 162, line 16. For: Diwin at, read: Diwin al. 
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Page 172, note (8). Add : The Arabic expression is as follows: !Aj L* Iac Li. 

P. 186, line 8. For : witht he, read : with the. 

P. 188, line 21. For : YAzid, read : Yazid. 

P. 192, line 16. For the [great ) men, read : the men (who are really so). 

P. 198, line 4. For : Mubashshar, read : Mubasbshir. 

P. 207, line 6. For : the latter's, read : Tamlm’s. 

P. 229, note (3). Add : Ibn al-Athir also has left us a history of the Seljhkides. 

P. 232, line 5 ab imo. For: Kubbd, read : Kubba. 

P. 238, line 6 ab imo. A note should have been added here to indicate that this invasion of the Franks is 
what is generally denominated the sixth Crusade. 

P. 244, line 6 ab imo. For: DjanAh, read : Jan Ah. 

P. 247, line 8. For : gratification of wishes, read : rose of the gardens. 

P. 261, line IS. For : Fald, read : Fadl. 

P. 265, note (8). For : 252, read : 248. 

P. 266, line 8. For : Yamani, read : Yamini. 

P. 269, line 16. Here, and in vol. I, p. 431, read: Bejkem in place of Begkem. 

P. 271, nofe (1), line 1. After: chambers, insert: or cells. 

P. 272, line 11. For: ( the khalif), read : (the prince). 

P. 275, line 8. For : hew ho, read : he who. 

P. 296, line 8. This name should probably be pronounced Zenghi, not Zinki. 

P. 301, line 10. For: jil-ark Bos, read : al-Bark as. 

P. 303, line 19. For: bik, read : bik. 

P. 316, lines 11 and 20. For : Zodiac, read : sphere, and suppress the notes (4) and (5) of the following page. 
P. 308, line 5. For : Said, read : SAM. 

Ibid., line 17. For: hiyds, read : kiyds. 

P. 320, line 18. For : BuzjAni, read BAzjAni. 

P. 322, line 15. For : on the merits, read : on the merits of. 

P. 323, line 6. For: Zamaskhshari, read : Zamakhshari. 

P. 325, line 6 ab imo. For : meanning, read : meaning. 

P. 326, line 9. For : kdsida, read: kasida. 

P. 327, nof« (5). For: Christiana, read : Christiania. 

P. 336, note (2). For : ofal, read : of al. 

P. 339, line 9. For : Muln, read : Moin. 

P. 341, note (1). Add : See page 229 of this volume. 

P. 374, note (9). For : this volume, read : the fourth volume. 


P. 360, line 20. In that manuscript copy of AbA ’1-FedA’s Annals which bears the corrections of the author, 
we find the name Albi ( I ) pointed so as to be read: Alba. 

P. 369, line 12. For: statement, read : statements. 

P. 373. The notes (7) and (8) should change numbers and places. 
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P. 380, line 1. After: Guiza, insert: (or Jlza). 

P. 394, antepenult. Amr Ibn al-ItnAba was the principal chief of Yathrib (or Medina), towards the end of 
the sixth century of our era. See Mr. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai, t. II, pages 491, 492, 675. 

P. 396, line 14. For: NushjAni, read : NAshjAni. 

P. 411, note (3). For : Djaad, read : Jaad. 

P. 417, ult. For : KirwAch, read : KirwAsh. 

P. 418, line 24. For : KirwAch, read : KirwAsh. 

P. 421, line 7. Insert the article al before Mukallad. 

P. 424, note (18). For: 309, read: 306. 

P. 428, addition to note (7). This expression signifies at full speed; see Mr Dozy’s Ibn Badrun, page 115. 

P. 429, line 17. For: Goran, read: Koran, which is the form adopted in this translation; but the true pro- 
nounciation would be much better represented by Curr-awn. 

P. 432, line 6. For : preposition, read: letter. 

P. 434, note (14). Place a comma after WarsMn. Two lines farther on, replace : Warsch, by : Warsh, and, 
line 5, for : fath’a, read fat’ha. 

P. 454, note (10). For : Samanide mats,read : mats made of the sort of grass called sdm&n. See Jaubert’s 
translation of Idrlsi’s Geography, vol.I, p. 339. Ibn al-BaithAr mentions this plant in his Dictionary of simples, 
under the word and states it to be the same as the dis ( arundo festucoides or arundo tenax), a species of 
reed very common in Algeria. 

P. 456, line 8 ab imo. For: Tumart,read : TAmart. 

P. 463, note (6). For : the fourth volume, read : this volume. 

P. 471, line 23. This TaAsif was one of Saladin’s military engineers. AbA ’1-FedA mentions him in his An¬ 
nals, year 642, and al-Makrlzi, in his History of the MamlAk Sultans, year 649. 

P. 476, line 30. For : Djebel, read: Jabal. 

P. 480, line 16. For : bya, read : by a. 

P. 484, line 6 ab imo. For: NAcb, read : NAsh. 

P. 492, line 9. For : ez-Zuwaitlna, read : Zuwaitfna. 


Ibid., note (4), line 2. Read : AbA ’1-FidA. 

P. 505, line 3 ab imo. For : Raschlda, read: Rashida. 

P. 508, line 9. For : DabA, read : Daba. 

P. 517, line 7 ab imo. The name should perhaps be pronounced Barh&n. 

P. 521, line 19. For: feats, read : feasts. 

P. 525, note (2). For: YAkubs, read : YakAbs. 

Ibid., note (4). For : Zarka, read : ZarkA. 

P. 530, note (3). Add: A fuller account of this kAdi will be found in this volume, p. 565 et seq. 

P. 537, note (3). Add : See also page 397 of this volume, note (16). 

P. 541, line 8 ab imo. For: work sof, read : works of. 

Ibid., antepenult. Decomposing of poetry into prose in expressed in Arabic by the words . 

P. 546, line 5 ab imo. The note of interrogation after the word Crusaders should be suppressed. 

P. 550, line 20. For : conversation parties, read : evening parties. 

P. 553, line 15. After the words: is followed, insert, as an observation made by the translator : ( either 
immediately or otherwise ). 

VOL. HI. 8(i 
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P. 856, line 9. For : SMdi, read : S4edi, 

Ibid., line 13. For : but, for doctors, read : but, according to doctors. 

P. 559. The verse given in this page belongs to a piece which has been already inserted, p. 552 of this 
volume. 

P. 564, note (3). For : Sftidi, read : S4edi, and see note (1), p. 607 of this volume. 

P. 568, line 7 ab imo. For : Z4I4c, read: Zfti4k. 

P. 584, line 9. For : see page 579, read : pages 153, 154, 579. 

P. 585, note (7). The three first lines of this note must be suppressed, the author having given the life of 
Kam41 ad-Din Ibn Man4 in this volume, p. 466. 

P. 589, note (10). It must be observed that Sinjar (^ss~“) is the name of a Seljukide prince and ought not 
to be confounded with Sinjdr (jLsr-"), the name of a town. 

P. 590, line penult. For : her eyelids, read : the scabbard («. e. her eyelids). 

P. 591, line 22. For : A sa, read : As a. 

P. 593, note (3). For : mietress, read : mistress. 

P. 599, line 11. For : good sense, read: common sense. 

P. 604, line 6. For : Muwallid, read : Muwallad. 

P. 605, line 8. For: abore,read : above. 

P. 606, line 12. Read : Sakhti4ni, and make the same correction in the note (2), page 60 S. 

P. 619, line 14. For: me, read : we. 

P. 620, line 4 ab imo. After : 209, insert: the son of al-Husain. 

P. 624, line 2. For : in ilia, read : inter ilia. 

P, 626, note (18). For : W4him, read : W4kim. 

Ibid., note (21). For : read : in two words. 

P. 628, line 3 ab imo. For : malhouzln, read: malhthln. 

P. 629, line 4 ab imo. For : come, read : came. 

P. 642, line 23. For : Dubba, read : Dabba. 

P. 643, line 2. For : Dubbi, read : Dabbi. 

P. 665, line 6 ab imo. For : as appanage, read : as an appanage. 
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N. B. Tee nsmes preceded by an asterisk are those of persons or places particularly noticed in this volume. 
In consulting this list, search for the name or surname by which the person was usually known, and neglect 
all prefixes, such as Abu, Ibn, etc. 


A 

'Ibn Adisha, 439. 

*Adjami, 25. 

*Adlij, 50, 126. 

*Adlikin, 238. 

Admid, 489. 

Admir, the father of Amr Muzaikiva, 
515. 

"al-Admir bi-Ahkdm Illah, 455. 

Ibn Abi kkiair al-Mansdr, 183. 
'Adrdbi, 25. 

'Ibn al-Adrdbi, 23. 
al-Adraj, Ibn Abi'l-Walid, 79. 

*Ibn Adsim, 564. 

Aayan Ibn Dubala, 624. 

’Abdward, 147. 

Abbdd Ibn Muhammad; see al-Mo- 
tadid Billah. 

Ibn Abbad; see as-Sdhib. 

*Abbddi, 366. 

*al-Abbddi, Kutb ad-Dln, 365. 
Abbdn Ibn al-Walld, 374. 

*lbn Abbdn, 249. 
al-Abbds Ibn al-Hasan, 218. 

Abd ’1-Abbds at-Tdsi, 561. 

•Abbdsa [town), 369. 

Abbdsa at-Tdsi, 502. 
al-Abd as-Sdlih, 463. 

*Abd Allah Ibn Adi 'l-Jurjdni, 365. 
Abd Allah Ibn Aii, the Abbaside, 629, 
637. 

Abd Allah Ibn Amr; see al-Arji. 
*Abd Allah Ibn AOn, 554. 

Abd Allah Ibn Boluggln, 190. 


*Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar, the Alide, 
619, 627. 

Abd Allah Ibn Malik, 465. 

Abd Allah Ibn MansOr, 57. 

Abd Allah Ibn Marwdn, 475. 

Abd Allah Ibn Mdsa Ibn Nusair, 475, 
477. 

Abd Allah Ibn Omar,521, 649, 650. 
Abd Allah Ibn Safwdn, 509. 

Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, 509,624. 
Ibn Abd Allah, the kdtib, 121. 

Abd al-Azim; see al-Mundiri. 

Abd al-Azlz Ibn al-Mansdr Ibn Abi 
Admir, 200, 201. 

Abd al-Azlz Ibn Marwdn, 454. 

Abd al-Azlz Ibn Ydsuf,. the kdtib, 

112 . 

Ibn Abd al-BAki, 536. 

*Abd al-Ghani Ibn AbiBakr, 102. 
'Ibn Abd al-Ghani; see Alam ad- 
Din Tadsif. 

Abd al-Hakk, Abd ’1-Husain, 11. 
Abd al-Hakk Ibn Ibrahim, 210. 
*Abd al-Hamid al-Maddini, 543. 

Ibn Abd al-Hamid at-Tdsi, 664. 
"Abd al-Jabbdr Ibn Abd ar-Rahmdn, 
408. 

Abd al-Jabbdr Ibn Muhammad, 502. 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbdr, Abd ’1-Fath Ibn 
Abd Allah, 141. 

Ibn Abd al-Jabbar as-Sirdfi, 576. 
*Abd al-Kaaba, 3. 

Abd al-Khdlik Ibn Ahmad, 11. 

Ibn Abd al-Khdlik, 11. 

Abd al-Latif Muwaffak ad-Din, the 


physician and philosopher, 420, 
602. 

*Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwdn, 372, 
630. 

*Abd al-Malik Ibn Sdlih, 665, 667. 
*Abd al-Mdmin Ibn Ali, 207, 208. 
Abd al-Munim; set Ibn Ghalbdn. 
Abd ar-Rahmdn Ibn Abd al-Jabbdr, 
145, 146. 

*Abd ar-Rahmdn Ibn Adf, 3. 

Abd ar-Rabmdn Ibn Hassdn Ibn 
Thdbit, 347. 

Abd ar-Rahmdn an-Ndsir, 188. 

Abd ar-Rahmdn Ibn Zaid, 402. 

'Abd ar-Razzdk as-Sandni, vol. II, 
p. 163. 

Ibn Abd ar-Razzdk, 426. 

Abd as-Saldm Ibn al-Muaddil, 35. 
Ibn Abd as-Saldm, Ali, 300. 

Abd as-Samad Abd Bakr, 196. 

Ibn Abd al-Wahhdb, 79. 

•Abd Yalil, 7. 

Abda, the daughter of Ali Ibn Ya- 
zid, 674. 

Abdus Ibn Abd Allah, 6. 

Ibn AbddsMuhammad, 95. 

Abek Mujir ad-Din, 339. 

*al-Abhari al-Mufaddal, 468, 469. 
al-Abiad; see AbCl Bakr. 

Ibn Abi ’1-Abiad al-Kaisi, 27t. 

’Abid Ibn al-Abras, 42, 43, 679. 
Abid Ibn Sharya, 121. 

‘Abiward, 47, 147. 

*al-Abiwardi, 144. 

•al-Ablab, 159, 161. 
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The AbnA, 671, 672. 

Ibn AbrAnA, 630. 
al-Abrash, 653. 
al-Adawi, Abu Said, 374. 
al-Adawi; see Ali lbn Abd Man4t. 
*al-AdfAi, Abu Bakr, 434. 

Ibn Adham, the k4di, 189. 

Adi Ibn H4tim at-T4i, 632. 

Adi Ibn Zaid, 318. 

Ibn al-Adim, 678. 

Adud ad-Din, AbA '1-Faraj, 164, 
165. 

al-Afdal-Sh4hansh4h, 455. 

Aff4n Ibn Sulaim4n, 447. 

'Ibn Aflf, 82. 

Ibn Aflah, 599, 600. 

*al-Afshtn, 276. 

’AghmAt, 193, 196, 197. 

’Ahmad Ibn AmmAr lbn Sh4di, 255. 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 558. 

Ahmad Ibn Muhammad, the k&tib, 

260 . 

’Ahmad lbn Musa, 16, 18. 

Ahmad lbn Omar Ibn Ranh, 374. 
’Ahmad Ibn Said lbn Hazm, 85. 
’Ahmad lbn SaiyAr, 411. 

Ibn Ahwar. 276. 
al-Ahwas, 346. 

*al-Ahzam, 622, 627. 

’AidAb, 540. 

’AilAni, 369. 

*al-Ail4ni, 366. 

Atman al-Alamain, 536. 

’Ain KubbAsh, 82. 

*Aln Shams, 529. 

'AbA ’1-AlnA, 56. 

AiyAb as-SakhtiAni, 521. 

AiyAb, the father of SalAh ad-Dln, 
301. 

AbA AiyAb as-SimsAr, 17. 

’al-Ajurr, 10. 

*al-Ajurri, 8. 
al-Akabiya, 491. 

Akbara, 277. 

al-AkfAni, AbA Muhammad Abd 
Allah, 532. 

al-AkfAni, AbA Muhammad Hibat 
Allah, 318, 320. 
al-Akhnas at-T4i, 514. 
al-Akhtal, the poet, 136. 

*al-Akik, 437. 

Akil Ibn FArih, 653. 

’al-AkrA^bii HAbis, 613, 625. 
al-Akram, 668. 

Aksis; see Atsls. 

A1A ad-Dawla Ibn KaikAya, 225. 
A1A ad Din KaikobAd, 489. 

"AbA ’1-A1A Ibn Ahmad, 12. 

AbA ’1-A14 al-Maarri, 659. 

Alam ad-Din lbn Haidara, 140. 
’Alam ad-Din Kaisar TaAsif, 471, 
472, 473. 


’Albategnius, 317. 

Ibn Albi, 360. 

Aledo, 190. 

*Ali Ibn AAsim, 564. 

Ali Ibn Abd ManAt, 50. 

*Ali Ibn Hamza al-lspahAni, 645, 
647, 663. 

Ali Ibn Hibat Allah, 200. 

Ali Ibn al-Husainlbn Omar, 594. 
Ali Ibn al-Hasan, the muwaddin, 
561. 

Ali Ibn Ibrahim al-Alawi, 142. 

Ali Ibn Hamm Ad, Hus Am ad-Din, 
491. 

Ali lbn al-Jaad, 411. 

Ali Ibn al-Madini, 391. 

‘Ali lbn MasAd al-AnsAri, 594. 

Ali Ibn MasAd al-BAsiri, 594. 

Ali Ibn al-Musaiyab, the Okailide, 
415. 

’Ali Ibn an-NomAn, 567, 568. 

Ali lbn SAmAn, 629. 

Ali lbn SulaimAn, 262. 

Ali Ibn TirAd; see az-Zainabi. 

Ali lbn Abi Talib, 171. 

Ali, the son of YAsuf Ibn TAshDn, 20 9 
Abu Ali ’1-Askari, 494. 

*AbA Ali ad-Darir, 60. 

AbA Ali ’1-Muhandis, 599. 

'AbA Ali ’n-NaisApAri, 350. 

Alkama Ibn Olatha, 346. 

'Ibn Alkama al-Aslami, 564, 

Ibn al-AllAf, AbA Bakr, 34. 
lbn al-AllAf AbA ’1-Karam, 286. 

Alp ArslAn, the Seljukide, 230. 
Alphonso VI, 189. 

Alptikin, 329. 

Ibn AltAtikin, 355. 

*AlAh, 305. 

*AlAs, 507. 

AlwA, daughter of Zaria, 657. 
Amam 653. 

AbA AmAma; see ZiAd al-AAjam. 
’Amid, 265. 

*al-Amid al-Kunduri, 228, 290. 
’Amid al-Dawla lbn Jahir,281,284, 
285, 286, 288. 

*Ibn al-Amid, the Icdtib, 93, 256. 
’Ibn al-Amid Ali, 262, 263. 

Amin ad-Dawla, 528. 

*al-Amlr al-AbbAdi, 365, 366. 
‘al-Amir al-Jalll, 141. 

*al-Amir lbn SultAn, 138. 

'Ibn al-AmmAl, 199. 

’AmmAn, 224. 

Ibn AmmAr Ahmad Ibn Obaid Allah, 
674, 675. 

*Ibn AmmAr al-Andalosi, 127,201, 
*Ibn AmmAr, theKetamian, 528. 
Ibn AmmAr ; see Ahmad. 

Amr Ibn al-AAsi, 609. 

Amr Ibn Adi, 653. 


Amr Ibn al-Hind, 618. 

Amr Ibn Jarmuz, 64. 

Amr Ibn al-Laith, 417. 

Amr Ibn al-Masih, 641. 

Amr lbn MAdi Karib, 636. 

Amr Ibn Obaid, 643, 6416. 

Amr Ibn as-Sharld, 670. 

Amr az-Zubaidi, 636. 

Amri’l Kais lbnHujr,343,641,670. 
Anas Ibn Malik, 306. 

'Ibn al-AnbAri, AbA Bakr Moham¬ 
mad, grammarian, 53. 

Ibn al-AnbAri, Abu ’1-BarakAt Abd 
a-'-IlahruAn KamAl ad-Dln,gram¬ 
marian, d76, 577. 

Ibn al-AnbAri, AbA ’1-Hasan Mu¬ 
hammad, poet, 274, 275, 277. 

Ibn al-AnbAri, AbA MansAr, prea¬ 
cher, 1 0. 

'Ibn al-AnbAri, AbA Muhammad al- 
KAsim, 55. 

Aner Moin ad-Din, 339. 

*al-AnmAti, AbA ’1-BarakAt Abd al- 
WahhAb, 537. 

al-AnsAri, Muhammad lbn AiyAb, 
204. 

'The AnsArs, 595.' 

AnAjAr, 220. 

AnAshrewAn Chosroes, 672. 
AnushrewAn Ibn KkAlid al-KashAni, 
355. 

Ibn al-Arabi, AbA Bakr, 12. 

*Ard al-Mizza, 180. 

‘Ard as-SawAd, 243, 248. 

’Ardashir Ibn BAbek, 69, 72, 319. 
Ardashir AbA ’1-Husain, 365, 366. 
*lbn Ardashir al-AbbAdi, 365. 
*aI-Arj, 66. 

*al-Arji, the poet, 66, 551 et seq. 
’ArslAn ShAh Ibn Toghrulbek Ibn 
Muhammad, 362. 

’ArslAn ShAh, NAr ad-Din, 436. 

Ibn ArslAn, grammarian, 117. 
ArtabAs, 81. 

Artah lbn Suhaiya, 630, 633. 
’Aruzzi, 535. 

ArzanagAn, 489. 

’Asad lbn Amr, 565. 

Asad Ibn SAmAn, 314. 

Ibn AsAkir al-Murtada, 420. 

*Ibn al-Asb, 116. 

*lbn Abi ’1-Asb, 116, 117. 
’al-Asbaghi, AbA GhAlib, 137. 
’AsfAn, 474. 
lbn al-Ashkar, 300. 
al-Ashraf, son of the vizir Fakhr al- 
Mulk, 279. 

*Ibn al-Ashyam, 407, 408. 

*Asib, 670. 

’Askar al-Mahdi, 64. 

Ibn al-Askari, 494. 

*aI-Aslami, lbn Alkama, 564. 
al-AsmAi, 389, 390. 
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Ibn Akhi ’1-AsmAi, 43. 

Ibn al-AssAl, 4 89. 

*al-Astorlabi, 580, 581. 
al-Aswad al-Ansi, 672. 

Ibn Aswad, Mohammad, 209. 

AM AtA as-Sindi, 438, 439. 
*al-Atawi, Abu Abd ar-RahnoAn, the 
poet, 250, 676. 

‘Athlr acl-Din al-Abhari, 468, 469. 
Ibn al-Athir, Madj ad-Dln al-Mu- 
bArak, 298, 299. 

*Ibn al-Athlr Muhammad Sharaf ad- 
Dln, 548. 

‘Ibn al-Athlr Nasr Allah Dla ad-Dln, 
541. 

‘Atsls, prince Aiydbide, 236, 239, 
505. 

AttAb Ibn Saad, 99. 
*al-AttAbi,,Kulthdm Ibn Aror, 99. 
*al-AttAbi, Abd Mansdr, gramma¬ 
rian, 98. 

*al-Attabiyln, 22. 

‘AttAf Ibn Muhammad, 504. 

*Adf Ibn Abi Jamila, 555. 

*Ibn Abi Aufa, 564. 

Augustus, 220. 

*Auhad az-ZamAn, 600. 

Ibn Abi A tin, Muhammad, 95, 

*Ads and Khazradj, 595. 

‘Auzalagh, 310. 

‘Avenpace, 130. 

Avenzoar, 134. 

Avicenna, 520. 

‘AwAna, village, 277. 

AwAna, traditionist, 632. 

The Azarekites, 510. 

AzAz, 339. 

*al-Azd, 515. 

*Azd Daba, 515. 

*Azd Omar, 515. 

*Azd as-SarAt, 515. 

*Azd Shanda, 515. 

Ibn Azdahal, 492. 

Ibn Abi '1-Azhar, 31. 

‘Azhari, 49. 

al-Azhari, Abd ’1-KAsim, 374. 
*al-Azbari, AbdMansdr, 48. 
al-Azimi, Abu Abd Allah, 417. 
al-Azlz Fakhr ad-Dln OthmAn, 247. 
*al-Aziz al-IspahAni, vol. I, p. 170. 
*al-Azlz NizAr al-Obaidi, 525. 

Aziz ad-Dawla RihAn, 326. 

Ibn Akhi ’1-Azlz, 300. 

Ibn al-Azrak al-FAriki, 356. 

Ibn al-Azwar al-Asadi, 649, 651. 


B 

BAb at-TAk, 374. 

BAbek al-Khurrami, 276,666. 
*al-Badi al-AstorlAbi, 580. 
Badr al-Ikhshldi, 271. 


Badr al-JamAli, 382. 

‘BadrAn Abd '1-Fadl, the Okailide, 
421. 

*aI-BAfl, Abd Muhammad, 377. 
BaghrAjuk 331 - 

BahA ad-Dawla, the Bulde, son of 
Adud-ad-Dawla, 115, 225, 423. 
BahA ad-Dln ; see Ibn ShaddAd. 
BahA ad-Dln ar-Rabib, 360. 
Bahasna, 339. 

*al-BAhili, Abd '1-Husain, 397. 
*al-Bahira, 213, 217. 

‘BahrAm Ibn al-Khidr, 296. 
BahrAm Kdsb, 313. 

‘BahrAni, 174. 

*al-BahrAni, 172, 174. 

BAi ydz, 330. 

al-Baidak Muhammad an-Nadim, 
405. 

Bain an-Nahrain, 487. 

*al-BaiyAni, Abd Muhammad, 85. 
al-BaiyAsi, 198. 

‘BajarwAn, 396. 

‘BAjja, 132, 133. 

*Ibn BAjja, 130. 

‘BajjAna, 200, 20 4. 

‘Bakhtari, 677. 

*Abd '1-Bakhtari, the kAdi, 673. 
BakhtyAr, Izz ad-Dawla, 273. 

*Ibn BakhtyAr, 159. 
al-BakilAni, AbdTAhir, 584. 

‘Bakiya Ibn al-Walld, 411. 

*lbn Bakiya, the vizir, 272. 

BakkAr az-Zubairi, 674. 

Bakr Ibn MusAb, 438. 

*Abti Bakr al-Abiad, 137. 

*Abd Bakr Ahmad Ibn MujAhid, 16, 
18. 

*AbA Bakr, see ad-DAni. 

*AbH Bakr al-KhowArezmi, 108. 
*Abd Bakr as-Sdli, 68. 

Abil Bakr Ibn Toghj, 217 et seq. 
Abd Bakr at-Tdsi, 229. 

*Ibn Abi Bakra, 516. 

Ibn Baktikin, 296, 338. 

*Ibn al-Baladi, 163, 146, 167. 
al-BalAdori, Abd Jaafar Ahmad, 660. 
‘BalAsAghdn, 310. 

Baldwin, 456. 

‘Balhait, 69, 73. 

*al-Bandahi, 99, 100. 

BAnlAs, 339. 

‘Baraka Ibn al-Mukallad, 421. 

*A6ti ’1-BarakAt al-HAsbimi, 100. 
*Abd ’1-BarakAt Ibn MalkAn, 600. 
Ibn BarakAt as-Saidi, 594. ' 

Bardwil, 456. 

Ibn BarhAn al-Asadi, 46. 
al-BAri ad-DabbAs, 154. 

BarjawAn, 528, 529, 571. 

‘Barka, 224. 
al-Barkaidi, 419, 424. 


*al-BarkAni, Abd Bakr, 15. 
BarkyArdk, 232, 233, 234. 

The Barmekides; date of their fall, 
372, 373. 

al-BarrAd Ibn Kais, 397. 

Barwlz (Perwtz), 672. 
al-BasAslri, 381, 421. 

BashshAr Ibn Burd, 645, 646. 

*Ibn BashshAr, 66. 

Ibn Bashtikin, 453. 

The Basra of al-Muhallab, 509. 

*Ibn BassAm, 184, 198. 

‘al-Bast, 174, 492. 

Ibn BastAm, 448. 

al-BastAmi, Hibat Allah as-Suddi, 
502. 

Ibn al-Basti, 164. 
al-BatAih, 169. 

*al-BatAihi, the vizir, 455, 457. 
*al-Bat’ha, 627. 

Ibn BAtlsh al-Mausili, 363. 

‘BattAn, or BittAn, 318. 

*al-BattAni, 317. 

Baulos, the Christian, 140. 

BAward, 47, 147. 

‘BawArdi, 47, 147. 

‘al-BayAdi, the sharif, 353, 563. 
Ibn al-BazzAr, Abd ’t-Taiyib, 137. 
Begkem ( Bejkem ), 269. 

Bektimor, 360. 

Bet-Anbar, 553. 

‘BenAtNAsh, 484, 486. 

‘BendAr, 66. 

Ibn BendAr, 629. 

Ben Yamln al-Basri, 637. 

Bibars, 247. 
al-BighAli, 584. 

‘BilAl Ibn RabAh, 181. 

‘Billita, 204. 

Ibn Billita, 202, 205. 
al-BlmAristAni, 250. 

Ibn BinhAn, 576. 

*a!-Birka, 569. 

Birka tal-Habash, 457. 

AbH Bishr; see Matta. 

‘BistAm Ibn Kais, 408. 

*at-BitAh, 650. 

*al-BittAni, 318. 

‘Bohtori, 641, 664. 

*al-Bohtori, the poet, 251, 657. 
Bologguin ( Bulukkin ) Ibn Zlri, 379, 
382. 

Ibn Bologgln, Abd Allan, 190. 
*al-Bukaiya, 341, 342. 

Ibn Bulbul, the vizir, 57. 

Bdluk ArslAn, 360. 

Bulukkin; see Boluggtn. 
al-BundAhi, 229. 
al-BundAri, 306. 

Ibn BurhAn (BarhAn ?)al-KAsim, 517. 
Bdri TAj al-Muldk, 339. 

‘Bdslr, 595. 

‘Bdslr as-Sidr, 595. 
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*al-Busiri, the traditionist, 594. 
*al-BAsiri, the poet, 595. 

Bust, 330, 

*al-Busti,Ibn HabMn,66,364, 410. 
Busti, vol. I, p. 477. 
al-Busti, the poet, 330. 

*BAzjAn, 320. 

*al-BAzjAni, 320. 


G 

Chosroes AnushrewAn, 672. 


D 

*Daba, 508, 515. 
ad-DabbAs, 154. 
ad-Dabbi, AbA '1-AbbAs, 266. 
ad-Dabbi, Abu 't-TarAk, 043. 
*DAbik, 637. 

DAduwaih, 672. 

Ibn Dagbir, 155. 

*Ibn ad-DahhAn, Muhammad, 175. 
Ibn ad-DahhAn Said an-NAsih, 175, 
436, 599. 

Ibn DAhir, 69. 

*ad-Dahna, 49, 50. 

Ibn ad-DAi, 538. 
ad-DailamiyAt, 178. 
ad-Dainawari, AbA Abd Allah, 31. 
*Dair al-JamAjim, 29. 

Dair al-Kosair, 453. 

*Daizan, 318. 

DakAka, 36. 

*ad-DAkhil, 134. 

Ibn DakmAk, 336. 

*ad-Dalhamiya, 592, 593. 
’ l 'ad‘-DAmaghAni, AbA Jaafar, 327. 
Damietta, 241, 487. 

*ad-DAni,AbA Amr OthmAn, 433. 
*ad-DAni, AbA Bakr Ibn LabbAna, 
188,192, 193,194, 197, 655. 
DAra Inn DAra, 72. 

*DAraiya, 95. 

*ad-DArakutni, vol. II, 239. 

Ibn ad-Darawi, 592; see Ibn az-Za- 
rawi. 

*Ibn DArest, AbA ’1-GhanAim, 151, 
153, 281. 

DArij, 578. 

*DArim, 612,623. 

*ad-Darir, AbA Ali, 60. 
*ad-Daskara, 249. 

*Ibn Abi 'd-DaA, 513. 

’Dautara, 614, 625. 

*AbA DauwAd (DuwAd7) Ibn al-Mu - 
saiyab, 415. 

Ibn ad-DawAmi (7), 161. 

DawAd, al-Malik an-NAsir, 490. 
*DAwAd Ibn MikAyil, the SeljAkide, 
226, 227, 280, 231. 


ad-DawAdi AbA Ali, 375. 
ad-DerbendAt, 489. 

Dia ad-Din BahrAm, 296. 

*Dia ad-Dln Ibn al-Athlr, 541. 
Dlbil al-KhuzAi, 178. 

Ibn Dlhya, the kdtib, 135. 

DirAr Ibn al-Aswar, 649, 651. 
DirAr Ibn OtArid, 27. 

*Ibn DithAr, 564. 

Abd Dolof, 675, 676. 

Ibn Dubaia, 624. 

Dubais Ibn Sadak3, 418. 

*DubaithA, 103. 

*lbn ad-Dubaithi, 102. 
ad-DAbi (7), 6. 

*Dugha, 36. 

*ad-Duhli, Ibrahim Ibn Ali, 608. 
ad-Duldi, Muhammad Ibn Ahmad ; 
see AbA TAhir. 

ad-Duhli, ShujAa Ibn FAris, 583. 
*DukAk, the SeljAkide, 224, 229. 
Ibn DukmAk, 564. 

‘DAlAb, 66. 

*DAlAb al-JAr, 66. 

*ad-DAlAbi, AbA Bishr, 65. 
*Duraid, 42. 

*Ibn Duraid, 37. 

*Dunyaser, 299. 

Abd DuwAd al-IyAdi, 318, 320. 

Ibn Abi DuwAd, the kAdi, 250, 252, 
253, 254. 

Ibn ad-Duwaida, 140. 


E 


Efshin, 277. 


F 


AbA ’1-FadAil, the Mirdaside, 141. 
AbA '1-FadAil an-NAri, 543. 

Ibn FAdih al-AhwAzi, 550. 
al-Fadl Ibn MansAr al-FAriki, 284. 
al-Fadllbn ar-Rabi, 389, 393. 
al-Fadl Ibn Sahl, 551, 552. 

Fadllbn gAlih, 572. 

*Abd '1-Fadl al-Makdisi, 5. 

*Ibn al-Fadl, the satirist, 583, 584, 
585. 

*Ibn FadlAn, JamAl ad-Din, 12. 

"ibn Fahd, 424. 

Ibn Fahd (7), 85. 

*Ibn FahlAn, Said, 85, 

*Faid, 462. 

*AbA Faid as-SadAsi, 459. 

*Fakhr ad-Dawla Ibn Jahir, 280. 
Fakhr ad-Dawla Ibn al-Motamid, 
197. 

*Fakhr al-Mulk, AbA GhAlib, the 
vizir, 278. 


*Fakih al-Haram, 9. 

*FArAb, 310. 

*al-FArAbi, Abu Nasr, 307. 
*Farabr, 7. 

*Farabri, 7. 

*al-Farabri, 7. 

AAd’I-Faraj Ahmad, the kddi, 260. 
*Abd ’1-Faraj al-IspahAni, 647,674. 
AbA '1-Faraj Ibn al-Muzaffar, 165. 
al-Farama, 456. 

*Farazdak, 623. 

*al-Farazdak, 27, 612. 

*al-FArAa, 668. 

*al-FAriki, Ibn Abd al-Malik, 310. 
*al-FAriki, Ibn al-Azrak, 338, 356. 
al-FAriki, MAlik Ibn Said, 572. 
al-FAriki, AbA 'r-Rida, 284. 
al-FArisi, Ismail, 365. 

*The FarkadAn, 656. 

FarrAkh ShAh, nephew of Saladin, 
358. 

Ibn FassAl, 156. 

al-Fath ibn KhAkAn, 665, 667. 

FAtik al-MajnAn, 220. 

FAtima, daughter of the Seljukide 
sultan Muhammad, 234. 

AbA '1-FawAris Ibn al-Ikhshid, 220, 

221 . 

AbA '1-FawAris; see al-Mughira. 
"AbA '1-Feda (AbA ’1-FidA), 356. 
Ferber, 230. 

Ibn Fihr, AbA Muslim, 84. 
al-Fila, mosque, 457. 

Abd FirAs al-HamdAni, 666. 

’AbA FirAs ai-Farazdak, 612. 

*AbA FirAs Ibn GhAlib, 612. 

FirAz, 672. 

*Ibn FirAz, 384. 

’AbA FityAn, Ibn Haiyus, 138. 
’ai-FokkAi, 454. 

*al-FudAl, 609, 611. 

Ibn FArak, 623. 

’FArAn, 922. 

ibn al-FurAt AbA Jaafar, 380. 
’al-FurAwi, KamAl ad-Din, 8. 
’FAri, 217, 222. 


G 

al-Ghadanfir AbA Taghlib, the Ham- 
dAnide, 115, 4i6. 

’Ghadir Rhumm, 383. 

*Ibn GhalbAn, AbA 't-Taiyib, 4 30, 
432, 433. 

’GhAlib Ibn SasAa, 612, 613. 

A bd GhAlib; see al-Asbaghi and F akhr 
al-Mulk. 

’al-GhallAs, 411. 

*Abd 'I-Ghanaim Ibn Darest al- 
Kummi, 151, 153, 281. 

’Abu '1-GhanAim al-WAsiti, 168 . 

*Ghanawi, 143. 
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’al-Ghanawi, al-AbbAs Ibn Amr, 
416, 417. 

’al-Ghanawi, Muhammad Ibn Sul- 
tAn, 138. 

'Ibn GhannAm, Ali, 555. 

’Ghars ad-Dawla Ibn Hamdin, 94. 
’Ghars an-Nlma as-SAbi, 401, 628. 
AbA GhassAn, 274. 

’al-Ghaur, 172. 

GhAzi; see al-Malik az-ZAhir. 

GhAzi, Ibn Albi, the Ortokide, 360. 
GhAzi, Saif ad-Din, 296, 297, 338, 
357. 

’GhAzi, ShihAb ad-Dln, 488, 490. 
*Ibn GhazlAn, 189, 199. 
*al-GhazzAl, 642, 646, 
al-GhazzAli, AbA HAmid,233. 
al-Ghazzi, Ibrahim, 414. 

*The Ghozz, 418,413. 

*al-Ghudadi, 273. 

"GhulAm Thalab, 43. 

’GhAta, 95. 

Gibraltar, 478. 

Gog and Magog, 424. 

*Ibn al-Gotiya, 79. 

’GuirdkAh, 231. 

Guitisha, 81. 

’GuzAl Ibn lldukuz, 362. 


H 

’Habannaka, 35. 

'Ibn HabbAn, 66, 364, 410. 
*HabbAr, 153. 

’HabbAriya, 153. 

’Ibn al-HabbAriya, 150, 285. 

'Ibn HabbAn, 628. 

’Habir, 49, 50. 

Ibn HAbis, 613, 625. 

’Hadan 402. 

*al-HadbA, 435. 

*al-HadbAni, DiA ad-Dln, vol. 11, 
187. 

al-HadbAni, AbA ’1-HaijA, 419. 

*lbn al-HaddAd, the jurisconsult, 
vol. II, p. 602. 

Ibn al-HaddAd al-Kaisi, 201, 202. 
al-HAdi, the Abbaside khalif, 636. 
*al-Hadr, 318, 320. 

’al-Hadra, 87. 
al-Hadrami, IbnHArAn, 374. 

'AbA Hafsa, 343. 

’Ibn Abi Hafsa, MarwAn, 348. 
*HaiAtila, 441. 

Ibn Haidara, 140. 

AbA ’1-Haija al-HadbAni, 419. 

AbA '1-Haija Ibn ImrAn, 416. 

’AbA '1-Haija Shibl ad-Dawla, 412. 
Hais Bais, 337, B83 et seq. 
*al-Haitham Ibn Adi, 633. 
al-Haitham Ibn Habib, 656. 
’HaiyAn, 54. 


'Abi 2 HaiyAn; see at-Tauhldi, 260, 
264. 

•HaiyAs, 143. 

'Ibn HaiyAs, 138, 422. 

*Hajar, 166, 168. 

Ibn al-Hajar, 540. 
al-HAjib al-Mausili, 491. 

HAjib Ibn SulaimAn, 363. 

’al-HAjir, 574. 

’al-HAjiri, HusAm ad-Din, 545. 

*Ibn al-HAjj al-LArki, 198. 
al-HajjAj Ibn YAsuf, 515, 516. 

'AbA '1-HajnA, 615, 626. 

’HajAn, 306. 
al-HakkAriya, 361. 

*al-HAkim bi-Amr Illah, 449. 

AbA Hakim al-Khabri, 120. 
’al-Haklmi, Mohammad Ibn Ahmad, 
657, 666. 

Ibn Haklna,579,580,597, 598,603. 
*Ibn al-HamadAni, 265. 

Ibn HamdAn, al-Husain, 218. 

Ibn HamdAn, AbA '1-KAsim Jaafar, 
31. 

•HamAmi, 42. 

’al-HamdAni (HamadAni?), Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Abd al-Malik, 284, 290, 
424, 425. 

al-HamdAni AbA Taghlib, 111, 

Ibn Hamdls, 192. 

*Ibn HamdAn, the kdtib, 90. 

*Ibn HamdAn Ghars ad-Dawla, 92. 
*Ibn HamdAn, al-Hasan Ibn Muham¬ 
mad, 92. 

*lbn Hamduyah, vol. II, p. 681. 

Ibn Abd al-Hamld at-TAsi, 664. 
’HammAd Muslim, 564. 

*HammAd Ibn Abi SulaimAn, 564. 
The HammAds, 438, 440. 

’HammAm Ibn GhAlib, 612. 
HammAm Ibn Munabbih, 671. 

’Ibn HammAsh, 429. 

HamrA, 569, 573. 

Hamza, Ibn Abd Allah Ibn az-Zu- 
bair, 624. 

Hamza Ibn Abd ar-RazzAk, 426. 

Ibn Hanbal; see Ahmad. 

*lbn HAni, Muhammad, 123. 

Ibn Hani, Omar, 637. 

*AbA HAnifa, 25, 555. 

Hanzala Ibn Sharki, 318. 

*HarAmi Ibn OmAra, 411. 

*Ibn Harbawaih, 449. 

•Harghi, 215. 

HArim, 339. 

al-Harlmi; see Ibn Haklna. 
al-Harir, 398, 610, 611. 
al-Harlri, AbA '1-KAsim, 104, 550, 
552. 

al-HArith Ibn Kaab, 552. 
’al-HArith Ibn RibAi, 656. 
al-HArith Ibn Sharlk, 407. 

I HAritha Ibn HajjAj, 318. 
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’HArithi, 21. 

*Ibn Harma, 73. 

Harmala Ibn Yahya, 558. 

*al-HarrA, 370, 373. 

Harr An (History of), 96. 
al-HarrAni, AbA Sboaib, 9. 
’Harthama Ibn Aian, 595. 

’HArAn Ibn Ali al-Munajjim, 604. 
•HArAn ar-Rashld, 363, 465. 

Ibn HArAn; see MaimAn anil al-Ha¬ 
drami. 

*al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad, 12. 

’al-Hasan Ibn Ali, brother of Ibn 
Mukla, 271. 

al-Hasan al-Basri, 622, 643. 
al-Hasan Ibn OmAra, 562. 
al-Hasan Ibn Wahb, 661. 

*al-Hasan Ibn Zaid, the Alide, 57 4. 
AbA '1-Hasan Ah, the Almoravide, 
209. 

AbA '1-Hasan Ibn al-Musaiyab, the 
Okailide, 418. 

HAshim Ibn Ahmad al-Halabi, 155. 
Ibn HAshim, the preacher, 156. 
*al-HAshimi AbA Abd Allah, 22. 
*al-HAshimiya, 401. 

Ibn Abi Hasina, 141. 

HassAn Ibn ThAbit, 347, 348. 

'The Hatim, 306, 540, 627. 

'Abu Hatlm ar-RAzi, 411. 

Ibn HAtim as-Asadi, 594. 
’ai-HAtimi, AbA Ali, 46, 73. 

Hatti, 453. 

’al-HaufazAn, 407. 

'AbA 'l-Hazm Makki, 434. 

’Ibn Hazm, AbA Omar, 85. 
’al-HAzimi, AbA Bakr the hdfiz, 11. 
’Hibat Allah al-BAslri, 594. 

’Hibat Allah Ibn al-Fadl, 583. 

Hibat Allah Ibn Muhammad, 229. 
Hibat Allah Ibn Sahl, 502. 

Ibn Hibat Allah, 382. 

The Hijr, 306. 

•HilAl as-SAbi, 628. 
al-HilAli; see MAsa. 

’al-Hima, 178. 

AbA Hiad ad-DAri, 438. 

HishAm Ibn Abd al-Malik, 620,621. 
’HishAm ad-Darlr, 612. 

’HishAm Ibn al-Hakam, 183, 184. 
’HishAm Ibn HassAn, 554. 

’HishAm Ibn al-Kalbi, 608. 

’HishAm Ibn Orwa, 606. 

AbA HAshim, the Abbaditr, 195. 

Ibn HishAm al-Lakhmi, 38, 48. 
*Hisn al-AkrAd, 341. 

Hisn Maslama, 417. 

•HisnAni, 174. 

’Hisni, 174. 

Ibn Hubaira, Yahya, the vizir, 588. 
Ibn Hubaira ; see Yazid Ibn Omar. 
Hudaifa Ibn al-YamAn, 508. 
’UnlwAn, 453. 
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al-Hulw4ni, Ahmad Ibn Yahya, 9. 
*al-Humaidi, 1. 

Hunain, 573. 

al-Husain Ibn al-K4id Jawhar, 572. 
‘al-Husain Ibn al-Mutair, 407, 408. 
al - Husain Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn 
Toghj, 221, 222. 

Abu ’1-Husain Ali Ibn al-Husain, 
594. 

Abd ’1-Husain Omar, the kadi, 16. 
‘HusAmad-Dawlatal-Mukallad, 415. 
HusAm ad-Din Ali Ibn Hammad, 
491. 

‘Hurth, 171. 

‘al-Hurthi, 168, 171. 

Hushaim, 550, 551. 
al-Hutaiya, 345. 

‘Huzwa, 507. 


I 

Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah, the Alide, 
393. 

Ibrahim Ibn Kuraish, the Okailide, 
422. 

‘IbrAhim Ibn Yaktib al-JdzjAni, 411. 
Iftikln at-Turki, 526. 

Ikbal, Djam41 ad-Din, 356. 
‘al-lkhshid, 217, 219. 

Ibn al-lkhshid, Andjdr, 220. 

Ibn al-lkhshid Abd ’1-Hasan, 220. 
al-Ikhshidi,BadrIbn Abd Allah,271. 
Ikrima IbnAbi Jahl, 508. 

*ildukuz, Shams ad-Din, 361. 

Ibn Ildukuz ; see PehlewAn. 
al-lmad al-WAsiti, 491. 

*lmAd ad-Din, al-lspahAni, the kd- 
tib, 91, 165, 166, 235, 288,300, 
504, 583, 596, 597. 

ImAd ad-Din al-Lezni, 472. 

I mad ad-Din Zinki, 358. 

Iram, 197. 

‘Isa Ibn MuzAhim, 81. 

‘Isfijdb, 25. 

‘IshAk Ibn IbrAhim Ibn MusAb, 496, 
498, 612. 

Ishak al-Mutamin, Ibn Jaaiar as- 
Sadik, 574, 575. 

IshAk Ibn KundAj, 218, 223. 

Ibn Ishak; see Nizam al-Mulk. 
Ismail Ibn liammAd, 555, 558, 562. 
Ismail; see al-Malik as-SAlib. 

Ismail ibn Ahmad, the Samanide, 
417. 

Ismail Ibn Mauhdb, 500. 

Ismail, the son of Abd al-Ghdfir al- 
FArisi, 365, 366. 

Ismail Ibn SAlih, 572. 

‘Ismail Ibn Subuktikln, 330, 331. 
Ismail Ibn Yahya Ibn al-MubArak 
aJ-Yazidi, 462. 

*al-IspahAni, Abd TAlib, 328. 


al-Ispahani; see ImAd ad-Din and 
Ali Ibn Hamza. 

Itaf al-Lakhmi, 183. 

Ithyar Ibn Labid al-Ozri, 121. 
‘ItimAd, 129, 130. 

*Ibn al-ItnAba, 394, 681. 

*Izz ad-Din Abd al-Hamid, 543. 

Izz ad-Din Farrdkh SMh, 358. 

*Izz ad-Din Masdd, the atdbek, 356. 


J 

‘Ibn al-Jaad, 411. 

Jaafar, the Barmekide, 405. 

Jaafar Ibn FalAh, 222. 

Jaafar Ibn al-FurAt, 222. 

Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hamdin, 
31. 

Jaafar Ibn Rabia, 559. 

Jaafar as-SAdik, 673, 674. 

‘Jaafar Ibn SulaimAn, 396, 398. 
Jaafar at-TaiyAlisi, 676. 

Abd Jaafar, the sharif, 353, 563. 
al-Jaafari, 60. 

al-Jaafari, Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan, 
570. 

Band ’1-Jaara, 36. 
ai-Jabal, 497. 

‘Djabal al-Hakkdriya, 361. 

Ibn JAbir, 420, 424. 

Ibn JAbir, the poet, 512. 

*Ibn JAbir al-BattAni, 31,7. 
‘Jadimatal-Abrash, 653. 

‘Jaful, 649. 

‘Jahir, 287. 

*Ibn Jahir, Abd Nasr Muhammad 
Fakhr ad-Dawla, 280. 

*Ibn Jahir Abd Nasr al-Muzaffir 
NizAm ad-Din, 577. 

Jahm Ibn SafwAn, 276. 

Abd ’1-Jahm, 60, 61. 

*Ibn Jahwar, 433. 

‘Jaihun, 229. 

Ibn JaiA, 614. 

JalAi ad-Dawla, the Mirdaside, 139. 
‘Jalal ad-Din Ali, 298, 299. 

Ja'Al ad-Din KhowArezm ShAh,242, 
489. 

‘ai-JaisA, 618. 
al-JamAl as-Sibti (7), 491. 

Jamal ad-Din IkbAI, 356. 
‘JamAlad-Dinal-JawAdal-lspabAni, 
175, 295, 297, 458. 
al-Kdme ’1-Akmar, 457. 
al-JAmd an-Ndri, 458. 

JAme at-Tauba, 491. 

Abd Jamil, Yahya Ibn Abi Hafsa, 
347. 

*Ibn Abi Jamila, 555. 

‘JannAbi, 50. 

*al-JannAbi, Abd TAhir, 49. 

*JAr Allah, 322. 1 


Jarir, the poet, 613, 614, 616. 
*al-Jariri, 376. 

Ibn Jarmdz, 64. 

*Ibn al JarrAh, the vizir, 267, 271. 
Ibn al-JarrAh al-KharrAz, 628. 
Jarwal Ibn Ads, 345. 

*Ibn Abi ’1-Jau, 89. 

‘al-Jauhari, Ali Ibn al-Jaad, 411. 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Abd ’1-Faraj, the hdfis, 
170, 664. 

al-JawAd; see JamAl ad-Din. 
‘JawAliki, 501. 

*Ibn al-JawAliki, 498. 

‘JawAna (ii_y*a>.), 523. 

Jawhar, the kdid, 222, 377. 

Ibn Jawhar, vizir, 433. 
al-Jawhari, al-Hasan Ibn Ali, 117. 
al-Jawhari, Abd Muhammad, 68. 
‘al-Jazira tal-Khadra, 23. 

Ibn al-JazzAr, 86. 

Jesus, the son of Mary, 220. 
*al-JibAl, 497. 

‘Jidda, 540. 

‘Jillik, 181. 

Ibn Jinni, 576. 

Ibn Jirdn, Abd ’1-Fadl Ahmad al~ 
Amin, 584. 

Ibn Jirdn, Abd Mansdr Muhammad, 
300. 

Jisr Bani Monkid, 425. 

Jobbul, 249. 

al-Jubbdi, Abd HAshim Abd as-Sa- 
lam, 42. 

‘JuddAn, 385. 

*Juff Ibn Yaltikin, 217, 218. 
*al-Juhfa, 383. 

Ibn JuIAh, 623. 

‘Julhuma, 554, 633. 

*Ibn Juljul, 311, 313, 314. 

Band Jumah, 509. 

Band JumAn (7), 489. 
al-Jundi al-Muf iddal, 9. 

Ibn Abi ’1-Jundb, 346. 

‘Jurhumi, 122. 

al-JurjAni,Abd ’1-KAsim Ismail, 91. 
‘JurjAniya, 327. 

Jdsh Bek, 355. 

Abd ’1-Jutha, 419. 

‘al-JdzjAni, Abd IshAk, 411. 


K 

‘KAbul, 4 39, 563. 

Radas (cades), 342. 

Kaderd Ibn Dawdd, 440. 

‘al-KAdi ’l-Aazz, 537. 
al-KAdi ’1-Akram; see Ibn al-Kifti. 
al-KAdi ’1-FAdil, 235, 302, 303, 
538, 547, 590, 591. 

‘al-KAdi ’1-IspahAni, 328. 

‘al-KAdi ’r-RAshid, 589, 593. 
‘al-KAdi 's-Said, 589. 
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al-KAdir Billah; see Ibn Z1 n-Nbn. 
Kddis, 480. 

Ibn al-Kddisi, 279. 
al-Kddisiya, 397, 496. 
al-Kdf, poet, 140. 
al-Kaffal al-Marwazi, 334. 

Kifr Zammdr, 360. 

*Kdft ’1-Kufdt, 90. 

‘Kafratbthi, 299. 
al-Kafratbthi, Did ad-Dln, 296. 
Kdfbr al-Ikhstiidi, 220 . 

*Ibn Kaieghligh, Ahmad, 219, 223. 
*Ibn Kaieghligh, Ibrahim, 223. 

Ibn Kaieghligh, Ishdk Ibn Ibrahim, 
223. 

Kaikdbs, 487. 

Kaikobdd, 243, 489. 

Ibn Kaikbya, 225. 

Kaila, 595. 

*al-Kdim al-Obaidi, 181. 

‘K&irndz al-Masbdi, Sdrim ad-Din, 
245, 248. 

Kdimdz az-Ziini, Mujdhid ad-Dln, 
358. 

ai-Kain, 653. 
al-Kaini, 614. 

Kairawdn (Histories of), 383. 

*Kais Aildn, 369. ■ 

Kais Ibn Amr al-Hdrithi, 515. 

*Kais Kubba, 369. 

*Kais Ibn Adsim, 408, 616. 

Kuis Ibn ai-Makshbh, 672. 

*Kaisar, 219, 

Kaisir; see Alam ad-Dln. 
‘Kaisardni, 6, 158. 

*lbn al-Kaisardni, 155. 
al-Kajji, 9. 

Ibn Kdkbyah, 225, 423. 

*Kald tal-Imddiya, 361. 

*Kald tar-Rauda, 248. 

‘Kaldkis, 540. 

*Ibn Kaldkis, 537, 591. 

*Kalbi, 28. 

*Ibn al-Kalbi, Hishdm, 608. 

*Ibn al-Kalbi, Muhammad, 27. 
al-Kdii Abb Aii, 80. 

*al-Kallds, 411. 

Kamdl ad-Dln ; see al-Furawi. 
Kamdl ad-Din Mbsa, 320. 

‘Kamdl ad-Din, Ibn as-Shahrozbri, 
300, and vol. II. p. 646. 

‘Kamdl ad-Dln, Ibn Ybnus Ibn 
Mand, 466, 581. 

The Kamdliya college, 467. 
al-Kamikhi, Muhammad Ibn Oth- 
mdn, 6. 

‘Kanjah, 103. 

Kard Arsldn, Fakhr ad-Dln, 242. 
*al-Karazi, Muhammad Ibn Kaab, 
373. 

‘Karkh, 385, 498. 

Karkh ofJudddn, 385. 

•Karkhi, 385. 

vor.. in. 
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*at-Karkhi, Abb Bakr Muhammad, 
279, 280. 

*al-Karkhi, Abb '1-Hasan Obaid Al¬ 
lah, 474. 

*al-Karkhi, Mdrbf, 384. 

*al-Karkhi, Obaid Allah, 474. 

*The Karmats, 49, 417. 
al-Karrdz, Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, 
38. 

Kdrbn, 295. 

al-Kashdni; see Anbshrewdn. 
‘Kdshghdr, 441, 310. 

Ibn al-Kdshi, 631. 

Kashit, musician, vol. II. p. 374. 
‘Kdsim Ibn Asbagh, 85. 
al-Kdsim Ibn Burhdn, 517. 
*al-Kdsim Ibn Maan, 26. 

Abii ’1-Kdsim al-Adma, 109. 

Abu ’1-Kdsim al-Baghdddi, 68. 
‘Kdsiybn, 100. 

*Kasr al-Bahr, 526. 

*Kasr ad-Dahab, 526. 

Kassdm Ibn Khabiya, 517. 

*Ab& Katdda ’1-Ansdri, 649, 656. 
Ibn Katdda, 243. 

Katari Ibn al-Fujda, 515, 516. 
‘Kdtib al-Wdkidi, 65. 

Ibn al-Kattdi, 186. 

*Ibn al-Kattdn, the poet, 583, 

*Ibn al-Kattdn, al-F4dil, the Tradi- 
tionist, 583. 

*Ibn al-Kattdn Abd Allah Ibn Adi, 
Traditionistj 365. 

‘Kdzim, 466. 

‘Kdzima, 520. 

*al-Kazwini, Rida ad-Dln, 467,473. 
‘Kazzdz, 87. 

*al-Kazzdz, the grammarian, 85. 
al-Kabri (7), Abb Hakim, 120. 
*al-Khdbdr, 320, 670. 

*Banb Khafdja, 423. 

*al-Khafdji, Ibn Sindn, 428, 429. 
Khaffdn, 347. 

‘Khaidar Ibn Kdbs, 276. 

Ibn Khaildn, 307, 308. 

Ibn al-Khaimi, 585. 
al-Khaithami, Ahmad, 513. 

Ibn al-Khaiydt, Ahmad, 143. 

Ibn Khdkdn, al-Fath, the vizir, 665, 
607. 

Ibn Khdkdn, al-Fath , the author, 
131, 191, 192, 667. 

‘Khalaf al-Ahmar, 391, 397. 
Khalaf al-Hasri, 184. 

Khaidt, 489. 

Khdlid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri, 371. 
‘Khdlid Ibn Sdfwan, 659, 666. 
Khdlid Ibn al-Walid, 649 et seq. 
*Ibn Abi Khdlid, 554. 

‘Khdlidi, 157. 

The Khdlidites, 111, 533. 

*lbn Khallikdn, 32, 67, 100, 102, 
157, 177, 180, 242, 243, 244, 


246, 247, 325, 467, 468, 469, 
471, 473, 488, 489, 492, 543, 
602. 

*al-Khdmi, 158. 

Ibn al-Khammdra, 286. 

*al-Khansd, 668, 670. 

Ibn Kharbf al-Maghribi, 166. 

Ibn al-Khashshdb, 576. 
*al-Khashabi, 369. 
al-Khassa Tikln, 223, 

*al-Khatt, 408. 

Khaltdb, 402. 

Abi ’1-Khattdr, 81. 

Khdtbn al-Eisma, 445. 
al-Khaula, 624. 

‘al-Khauwds, Abb ’1-Hasan, 12. 

The Khazars, 445. 

*al-Khdzin, Abb Muhammad, 646. 
*al-Khazraj, 595. 

“Khazrdji, 595. 

*al-Khidr, 398. 

Ibn al-Khidr Did ad-Din, 296. 

'Abu Khirdsh, 653, 656. 

The Khordsanides; their invasion of 
Mesopotamia, 266. 

Khowdrezm Shdb; see Jaldl ad-Din. 
‘Khowdrezmi, 110. 
al-Khowdrezmi, Abb Bakr, legist, 
68 . 

*al-Khowdrezmi Abb Bakr, the poet, 
108, 262. 

*al-Khubzaruzzi, 530, 645. 
Khumdrawaih, 218. 

‘Khumrn, 383. 

Khunaish, 614, 615. 
al-Khusbndmi, 365. 

'Khuw.iilid Ibn Morra, 656. 
al-Khuwdri, Alilbn Muhammad, 39. 
al-Khuwdri, Abd al-J.ibbdr, 502. 
al-Khuzdi, Abd Allah Ibn Malik, 
465. 

Ibn al-Kifti, 207. 

*al-Kildi, Said Ibn Jdbir, 82. 
*aI-Kindni, Ibn al-Mutarrif, 433. 
"Kirmdn or Karmdn, 153. 
al-Kirmdni, Abb Hafs, 250. 
Kirwdshlbn al-Mukallad, 416,417, 
418, 421, 424. 
al-Kisdi, 558. 

'Ibn al-Klzdni, 158. 

*Korkdnj, 327. 
al-Kortobi, Abb Bakr, 467. 
Kubbdsh, 82. 

al-Kubbdshi, Abb Abd Allah al-Mad- 
firi, 82. 

*al-Kubbdshi, Abb Bakr, 82, 83. 
Kbfan, 147. 

*al-Kdfani, 147. 

'Ibn al-Kbfi Mujdlid, 555. 

*Ibn al-Kbk/79, 82. 

"Kbkubbri, vol, II. p. 535. 
’Kulthbm Ibn Amr, 99. 

*al-Kumait Ibn Zaid, 371, 878. 

87 
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Ibn al-Kumait, Yazid, 561. 
*al-KumAma, 454. 

Kumbul, 522. 
al-Kummi, AbA Ali, 256. 
al-Kummi, AbA ’I-GhanAim, 153. 
‘KunAsa, 277, 558, 613, 642. 

Ibn KundAj, 218, 223. 

KundAjik, 223. 

‘Kundur, 295. 

’al-Kunduri, Muhammad Ibn Man- 
sClr al-Amid, 228, 290. 

*Ibn Kuraia, 93. 

‘Kuraish Ibn BadrAn, the Okailide, 
421. 

The Kurds; their origin, 514. 
‘KAridos, 595. 

KurAn HamAh, 357. 

KAs, 540. 

al-KusAi, 62 5. 

al KAshi as-ShAdili, 502. 

‘KushyAr Ibn LabbAn, 581, 582. 
*Kutb ad-Din al-AbbAdi, 365. 

Kutb ad-Din; see Maud Ad. 

*Kutb ad-Din an-NaisApAri, 351. 
al-Kutbi; see ShAh Armen. 

Kutchek; see Zain ad-Din Ali. 
Kuthaiyir, 631. 

*al-KAtiya, 81. 

‘/An al-KAtiya, or al-GAtiya, 79. 
‘Kutrub, 29. 

‘Kutulmish, 230, 231, 232, 422. 
*lbn Kutulmish, SulaimAn, 143. 


L 

al-LabbAdi, 534. 

"Ibn al-LabbAna; see ad-DAni. 
Labid Ibn Rabia, 578. 

Laila Bint HAbis, 613. 
al-Laith Ibn Saad, 475, 485, 656. 
al-Lakhmi, 38, 43. 
al-Lakhmi; see ad-DAni. 

‘Lenkek, 535. 

‘Ibn Lenkek, 530, 532, 535. 
*Lezni, 473. 

al-Lezni, ImAd ad-Din, 472. 

I.ihb, 631. 

‘Lobad, 370. 

Lodrik; see Roderic. 

‘LokmAn, Ibn A Ad, 370, 371. 
LA1A, 218. 

‘LArki, 197. 

“al-LArki, Ibn al-HAjj, 198. 

LAt Ibn Mikhnal, 106. 


M 

*MA as-SamA, 515. 

Ma wara 'n-Nahr, 229. 

AbA ’1-MaAli, Hibat Allah, 597. 
*AbA ’l-M;Ali ’1-Juwaini, ImAm 


al-Haramain, volume II. p. 120. 
AbA ’1-MaAli Kuraish, 421. 

*AbA ’1-MaAli Muhammad, the kdtib, 
90. 

Maan Ibn Muhammad Ibn SumAdih, 

200 , 201 . 

"Maan Ibn ZAida, 344, 398. 
*al-MadAini, AbA HAmid, 543. 
*al-Madani, 64. 

*Madhij, 84. 

Ibn MAdi Karib, 636. 

‘Madina, 5. 

*al-Madini, AbA Musa, 4. 

Ibn al-Madini, Ali, 391. 

"Madlawaih, 420. 

‘Maghnaj or Mighnaj, 36. 

‘Maghrib, 306. 
al-Maghribi, 501. 

‘The MahAliba, 514. 

*al-MahAmili, AbA Abd Allah, the 
kddi, 666. 

‘MahArish Ibn al-Mujalli, the Okai¬ 
lide, 423. 

MahAsin Ibn Ajam, 542. 

MahAsin Ibn SalAma, 96. 

*al-Mahdi, the Abbaside, 406, 557, 
635. 

al-Mahdi Ibn HishAm, the Spanish 
Omaiyide, 430. 

*The Mahdi, Ibn Tumart, 205, 456. 
MAhek Ibn BendAr, 629. 

al-Mahel ?), 614. 

*AbA MahfAz Ibn FirAz, 384. 

Ibn MahfAz, AbA ’l-Husain, 121. 
al-MAhir al-MawAzini, 156. 
‘MahmAd Ibn Muhammad, the Sel- 
jAkide, 234, 337, 355. 

MahmAd Ibn Nasr al-MirdAsi, 139, 
230. 

‘MahmAd Ibn Ntaia, 117. 

‘Mahmud Ibn Subuktikln, 225,329. 
‘MahmAd Ibn Zinki; see NAr ad- 
Din. 

‘Mahri, 129. 

Ibn Main, Yahya, 362. 

MaimAn Ibn HArAn, 249, 660. 

AbA MaimAna, 522. 

Majd ad-Din Ibn as-SAhib, 587. 
AbA ’1-M kArim as - Samarkandi, 
300. 

AbA ’1-MakArim; see Ibn Wazir, the 
kdtib. 

*al-Makdisi, AbA T-Fadl, 5. 
‘al-Makdisi; see AbA ZarA. 

MakhlAd IbnKaidAd, 182. 

*Ibn Makhlad, al-Hasan, 61. 

Ibn Makhukh, 472. 

‘Mak’hAl ash-ShAmi, 437. 

MAkil Ibn Abd al-Aala, 438. 
*al-MAkisln, 436. 
al-MAkisini, 173. 

‘Makki ad-Darir, 434. 


‘Makki, the reader, 429. 

Makki al-MAkisini, 173. 

Makki Ibn MansAr, 6. 

Makki Ibn as-SallAr, 6. 

*al-Makki, AbA TAlib, 20. 
al-Maksaba, 454. 

*al-MAla, 245. 

al-MAla, Moin ad-Din, 458. 

‘Malak ShAh, Ibn Alp ArslAn, 226, 
440. 

MalAzgird, 487. 

Malik Ibn Anas, 558. 

MAlik Ibn Bashir, 515, 516. 

MAlik Ibn FArih, 653. 

‘MAlik Ibn Nuwaira, 648 et seq. 
MAlik Ibn Said, the kddi, 451, 572. 
MAlik Ibn Wuhaib, 209, 210. 
‘al-Malik al-AAdil Ibn AiyAb, 235, 
542. 

‘al-Malik al-AAdil Ibn al-Malik al- 
KAmil, 243, 245. 

al-Malik al-AAdil; see NAr ad-Din. 
al-Malik al-Afdal Ibn SalAh ad-Din, 
487, 542. 

*al-Maiik al-Ashraf, 237, 242,486. 
*a.-Malik al-Auhad, 236, 237, 487. 
al-Malik al-FAiz, £40, 241. 
al-Malik al-JawAd, 244, 245. 
*al-Malik al-KAhir, son of ArslAn 
ShAh, 361, 543. 

*ai-Malik al-KAmil, 237, 240, 488, 
et seq. 

al-Malik al-MansAr, son of ArslAn 
ShAh.361. 

*al-Malik al-MasAd, 236, 243, 244. 
al-Malik al-MasAd , the Ortokide, 
242. 

*al-Malik al-Muazzam, Ibn al-Ma¬ 
lik al-AAdil, 237, 240, 488. 
*al-Malik al-Muazzam TurAn ShAh, 
246, 247, 248, 541. 

*al-Malik al-Mughith, 247. 
al-Malik al-MujAbid, grandson of 
Asad ad-Din ShlrkAh, 245. 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar ShihAb ad-Din 
GhAzi, 488, 490. 

al-Malik an-NAsir DAwAd, 242, 245 
etseq., 488, 490. 

*al-Malik as-SAlih Najm ad-Din 
AiyAb, 242, 243, 245 etseq.' 
al-Malik as-SAlih Ismail, son of NAr 
ad-Din, 243, 245, 342, 357,358, 
491. 

al-Malik as-SAlih MahmAd, the Or¬ 
tokide, 242. 

al-Malik az-ZAhir Bibars, 247. 
al-Malik az-ZAhir GhAzi, son of Sa¬ 
lAh ad-Din, 236, 542. 

‘MalkAn, 602. 

*Ibn MalkAn, 600. 

‘Mamar Ibn al-Muthanna, 388. 
al-MAmAn, the khalif, 550, 551. 
*al-MAmAn al-BatAihi, 445, 457. 
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*»l-MAraAn Ibn al-Motamid, the Ab- 
badite, 188,191. 

Ibn MamAyab, 260. 

*Ibn Man A KamAl ad-Din, 466,581. 
*Ibn Manda, Abb Abd Allah, 7. 

Ibn Manda, Abb Z.kariya, 145. 
Abb 'l-Mant t ; see KirwAsh. 

*.vl nbij, 664. 

Mansbr, Abb Modar, 321, 325. 
‘MinsAr at-Tamlmi, the juriscon¬ 
sult, 446. 

‘MansAr Ibn Nbh, the Samanide, 
312, 313. 

Mansbr Ibn IshAk Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Nbh, 811. 

a)-Mansbr, Ibn Abi AAmir, 183. 
at-Mansbr, the Abbaside khauf, 556, 
560, 607. 

*A6u Mansbr, the astrologer, 604, 
605. 

al-Mansbra, 241, 246. 
*al-Mansbriya, 381. 

Mansbr (jjh*) Ibn RabbAn, 624. 

Ibn al-MarAgha, 616. 
al-MarAgbi, Ibn Abd al-JabbAr, 146. 
Marash, 339. 

‘MAriya, wife of Abb Shammir, 205. 
MAriya, daughter of R)bia Ibn Saad, 
36. 

‘al-MAriya, 204. 

*Marj ad-Dalhamiya, 592, 593. 
‘Marraz-ZahrAn, 486. 

‘Marthad, 462. 

*M>rAf al-Karkhi, 384. 
al-Marbf, Abb ’1-A1A, 586. 
‘MarwAn al-Akbar, 343, 346. 
MarwAn al-Asghar, 343, 346. 
‘MarwAn Ibn Abi Hafsa, 343, 399, 
403 et seq., 406, 497. 

M >rwAn Ibnal-Hakam,theOmaiyide, 
617. 

MarwAn, the son of Mbsa Ibn Nusair, 
475. 

*Ibn Marzawaih, 278, 517. 
‘MarzubAn, 68 . 

[bn al-MarzubAn, Muhammad Ibn 
Khalaf, 657, 666 . 

Ibn al-MarzubAn, an-NomAn, 556. 
‘al-MarzubAni, Abb Abd Allah, 41, 
67. 

Marzbk as-Sindi, 438. 
*al-MasabadAn, 497. 

Ibn al-MAsarjisi, 348. 

*Ibn Masarra, 85. 

Ibn al-Uashtbb, 240. 
al-Masih Ibn Maryam, 220. 

Ibn al-Mas!h ath-Thoali, 6 41. 
Maslama Ibn Abd al-Malik,the emir, 
372, 374. 

a'-MaslAb, Mohammad Ibn Said, 
410. 

Masbd Ibn Mahmbd Ibn Subuktikln, 


226, 335. 

‘Masbd Ibn Mohammad, the Saljb- 
kide, 355. 

‘Masbd IbnMandbd, 356. 

‘Masbd Ibn TbAbit al-AnsAri, 59. 
al-Masbdi, the historian, 464, 637, 
665. 

*al-Masbdi a'-Bandahi, 99. 

Matar Ibn Sharik, 407. 

B inti Matar, 344. 

‘Matta Ibn YAnus, 307, 310. 
‘Maudbd Kutb ad-Din Ibn Zinki, 
458. 

Maudud Ibn Altbtikin, 355. 
‘Manhbb Ibn Ali Tahir. 498. 
al-Mawardi, 71, 227. 
al-MawAzini, Abb'1-KAsim, 156. 
‘Mayuraka, 3. 

‘al-Mazari, 4. 

al-MAzini, Abb OthmAn, 249. 
'al-Mazkbr, 18, 20 . 

‘MAzyAr Ihn KArAn, 276, 277. 

The MekrAn of KAfa, 374. 

‘MellAla, 207. 

‘Abb Mihjan, 615, 626. 

Ibn MlkAl, 38. 

al-MikAli, Abb ’1-Fadl, 261,266. 
*lbn al-MikdAm, 611. 

Alina, 380. 

*al-Mirbad, 530, 535. 

‘MirdAs, 139. 

Bnnii MirdAs, 139. 

*al-Missisi, Abb '1-Fath, 351, 352. 
*MoAd Ibn Muslim, 370. 
al-MoAfa at-Tamlmi, 676. 
‘al-MoAfa Ibn Zikariva, 374, 530 . 
Moawia Ibn Abi SofyAn, 121 , 395. 
Moiwia Ibn Abi SofyAn, poet, 109. 
*al-Moawi, 144. 

Abii Modar Mansbr, 321, 325. 

Moin ad-Din; see Aner. 

Moin ad-Din al-MalA, 458. 
*al-Moizz li-Din Illah, 377. 
*al-Moizz Ibn Badis, 386. 
*al-Moizziya, 380. 

*al-Monastir, 595. 

*al-Motadid Billah, AbbAd, 184. 
al-Motali, the Ilammbdite, 183. 
*al-Motamid Ibn AbbAd, 127, 128, 
182, 186. 

Motamid al-Mulk; see Ibn at-Tal- 
mid. 

*al-Motasim Ibn SumAdih, 200 . 
‘Motazelites, 524, 643, 644. 

Ibn al-Motazz, 192, 344. 

Ibn al-Muaddil, 35. 

Ibn al-Mualla, Abb ’1-AbbAs, the 
kdtib, 93. 

Ibn al-Mu .11a AbbAbd Allah al-Azdi, 
34. 

*Ibn al-Muallim, the poet,168, 655. 
Ibn al-Mudllam, Muhammad, legist, 

351. 
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al-MubArak Ibn Abd al-JabbAr,576. 

al-MubArak Ibn Ali, 300. 

*al-MubArak Ibn al-MubArak Ibn 
at-TaAwlzi, 162, 167, 168. 

Ibn al-MubArak, 560. 

Ibn al-MubArak al-Yazidi, 462. 

*al-Mubarrad, 31, 346, 509. 

Vubashshir Ibn SulaimAn, 198. 

*Ibn al-Mudabbar (Mudabbir?), 56, 
57, 60. 

*al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi, 26. 

al-Mufaddal al-Jundi, 9. 

al-MufajjA, 532. 

al-Mughlra, Abb ’1-FawAris Ibn al- 
Muhallab, 512, 513. 

Ibn Mugbith, Muhammad, 79. 

Muhaddab ad-Din Omar Ibn Shihna, 
367. 

Muhaddab ad-Din, Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hasan, 492. 

*al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra, 508. 

al-Muhallabi, the vizir, 75, 514, 
629. 

Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah, the 
Alide, 393. 

Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah, the id- 
fib, 121 . 

‘Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn 
SAlih, 604, 005. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al- 
HamdAni, 425. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn 
az-ZaiyAt, 249. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Aiybb al-AnsAri, 
204. 

Muhammad Ibn Aliat-TAjir, 524. 

Muhammad Ibn AmrAn (or ImrAn), 
538, 539. 

'Muhammad Ibn BashshAr, 661. 

Muhammad Ibn Habib, 622, 627. 

Muhammad Ibn Hamid, 664. 

Muhammad Ibn HishAm al-Makh- 
zftmi, 552. 

Muhammad Ibn HumrAn, 623. 

Muhammad Ibn al-Husain, 385. 

Muhammad Ibn ImrAn, the Barme- 
kide, 250. 

Muhammad Ibn Isa; see ad-DAni. 

Muhammad Ibn IshAk, 558, and 
vol. II. p. 677. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Ismail, the Abba- 
dite, 183, 184. 

‘Muhammad Ibn JAbir, 317. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Kaab, 373. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Khalaf al-Marzu¬ 
bAn, 657, 666 . 

‘Muhammad Ibn Malak ShAh, the 
Saljilkide, 232. 

‘Muhammad Ibn MarwAn, 137. 

‘Muhammad Ibn MahmAd Ibn Su- 
buktikin, 335. 

‘Muhammad Ibn MansAr al-RhuwA- 
rezmi, 563. 
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Muhammad Ibn al-Muhallab, 460. 
Muhammad Ibn Muhammad at- 
TAsi, 502. 

*Muhammad Ibn Musa, S15. 
‘Muhammad Ibn al-Musaiyab,415, 
528. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Muslim, the Okai- 
lide, 422.' 

‘Muhammad Ibn an-Noman, 528, 
5*0, 567, 568, 569, 571, 572. 
‘Muhammad Ibn Omar al-WAkidi, 
61 . 

‘Muhammad Ibn Saad, 64. 
Muhammad Ibn Sahl, 371. 
‘Muhammad Ibn as-Saib al-Kalbi, 
27. 

Muhammad Ibn Said, 410. 
‘Muhammad ShAh Ibn - MahmAd, 
338. 

Muhammad Ibn SofyAn, 612, 623. 
Muhammad Ibn Toghj, 218. 
Muhammad Ibn Uhaiha, 623. 
‘Muhammad Ibn Yazid, 31, 33. 
‘Muhammad Ibn Yahya ad-Duhli, 
349, 350. 

‘Muhammad Ibn Yusuf, the emir, 
658, 666. 

*al-Muhammadiya, 388. 
al-Muhandis, AbA Ali, 599, 
‘MuhArib Ibn DithAr, 556, 564. 
MuhArish; vol. I. p. 173. 
*al-Mutiauwal, 66. 

*lbn Mahriz al-WahrAni, 95. 

Muln ad-Din; see Aner. 

MujAhid al-AAmiri, 200. 

MujAhid ad-Din ; see KaimAz. 

*Ibn MujAhid, Ahmad Ibn Musa, 16, 
18. 

“Mujalid Ibn al-Kufi, 555. 

Ibn al-MujAwir, 655. 

‘MujAshia, 612, 623. 

Mujir ad-Din; see Abek. 

“Mukaik, 436. 

*al-Mukal!ad Ibn al-Musaiyab, 415. 
‘Mukallad Ibn Nasr, 425. 

*Ibn Mukarram, 58, 60. 

*MukAtil Ibn Atiya, 412. 

‘MukAlil Ibn SulaimAn, 408, 558. 
Ibn Mukbil, 372; his arrow, 680. 
’Mukhlis ad-Dawla al-Mukallad, 
425. 

*al-MukhtAral-Musabbihi, 87, 529. 
Ibn al-Mukhtass al-Irbili, 157. 

*Ibn Mukla, AbA Ali, 266. 

Ibn Mukla, AbA ’1-Husain, 268. 

Ibn al-Mukrab, 96. 

Mukramlbn al-AlA, 412, 413, 414. 
*Ibn Muksim, 46, 47. 
al-Muktadi Billah, 444. 

Munabbih Ibn Saab, 85. 
’al-Munajjim, AbA MansAr, 605. 
Ibn al-Munajjim, Ali Ibn Yahya, 
605. 


Ibn al-Munajjim al-Maari; see Nashu 
’1-Mulk. 

’"Ibn al-Munajjim, HArAn, 604. 

*Ibn al-Munajjim, Yahya, 605. 
*Banu ’l-Munajjim, 605. 
al-Mundir al-Lakhmi, 515. 

Mundir Ibn Yahya at-Tujlbi, 200. 
al-Mundiri, Zaki ad-Din Abd al- 
Azim, 368, 473. 

al-Mundiri, AbA ’I-Fadl Muham¬ 
mad, 48. 

Ibn Munir, 155, 156. 

MAnis al-KhAdim, 181. 

*The Munkid family, 425, 426. 
’Munkid Ibn Nasr, 428. 
‘al-Muntajili, 85. 

Murcia taken by the Franks, 477, 
486. 

"Abu Murhaf an-Numairi, 536. 

AbA ’1-MurrAkh Ibn al-Musaiyab, 
the Okailide, 418. 
al-Murri al-AbbAs, 275. 

Murshid Ibn Yahya, 594. 

MAsa Ibn Abd Allah (read Abd al- 
Malik) al-IspahAni, 59. 

‘MAsa Ibn Abd al-Malik, the kdtib, 
61, 493. 

MAsa Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn al-HilAli, 
394. 

’MAsa Ibn Jaafar ’1-KAzim, 463. 
’MAsa Ibn Nusair, 475. 

MAsa Ibn YAnus, 320. 

*AbA MAsa ’1-Ashari, 633. 

‘AbA MAsa ’1-IspahAni ’1-Madini, 4. 
*Band MAsa, 315. 

Ibn MusAb, Bakr, 438. 

Ibn MusAb; see IshAk Ibn IbrAhim. 
*Ab& MusAb, Ahmad Ibn Ali, 503. 
Ibn al-Musaiyab, AbA’l-KAsim,673. 
‘Musabbihi, 90. 

‘al-Musabbihi; see al-MukhtAr. 

*lbn al-Mushajjar, 451, 452, 453. 
‘Muslim Ibn al-HajjAj, 348. 

‘Muslim Ibn Kuraish, 142,143,421, 
422. 

AbA Muslim Ibn Fihr, 84. 

*Ibn al-Mustinlr, 29. 

‘al-Mustanjid Billah, 91, 164, 507. 
al-Mustansir al-Hakam, the Spanish 
Omaiyide, 527. 

*al-Mustansir Billah, the Fatimide, 
381. 

al-Mustarshid, the Abbaside, 355. 
Ibn al-Mustaufi, 470. 
*al-Mutalammis, 618, 619. 
al-Mutamin, al-KAsim, son of HArAn 
ar-Rashid, 678. 
al-Mutamin; see IshAk. 
al-Mutamin al-BatAihi, 455. 
‘Mutainmim Ibn Nuwaira, 648, 
649, 650, 654, 656. 
al-Mutambbi, 74 et seq., 256,257. 
‘Mutarrif Ibn MAzin as-SanAni, 362. 


AbA ’1-Mutarrif Abd ar-RahmAn, the 
Spanish Omaiyide, 188. 

*lbn al-Mutarrif al-KinAni at-Tarafi, 
433. 

‘Mutarriz, 47. 

*al-Mutarriz, AbA Omar, 43. 
*al-Mutarriz, AbA.’l-KAsim, 47. 
‘Mutarrizi, 525. 

*al-Mutarrizi, 523. 
al-Mutawakkil, the Abbaside, 258, 
660. 

‘Muthanna, 396. 

Ibn al-Muthanna, Ahmad, 532. 

Ibn al-Muttalib, AbA ’1-MaAli, 597. 
al-Muttalibi, al-Husain Ibn Abd Al¬ 
lah, 65. 

*al-Muwaffak Talha, the Omaiyide, 
631. 

‘al-Muwaffak Ibn Ahmad al-Makki, 
523, 525. 

‘Muwaffak ad-Din Muhammad al- 
Irbili, 172. 

‘Muwaffak ad-Din AbA ’l-Maali Ah¬ 
mad, 543, 554. 

Muwaffak ad-Din; see Abd al-Latif. 
‘Muwaffak ad-Din Muzaffar, 366. 
*al-Muwaiyad at-TAsi, 502. 
*al-Muwaiyad al-UlAsi, 503. • 
‘Muwarrij, 462. 

‘Muwarrij as-SadAsi, 459. 

Muzaffar, 453. 

al-Muzaffar Ibn Abi AAmir, 430, 
433. 

‘Muzaffar Ibn IbrAhim al-AilAni, 
366. 

Ibn al-Muzaffar Adud ad-Din, 165. 
Ibn al-Muzaffar at-TAsi, 470. 
Muzaffar ad-Din, son of lzz ad-Din 
MasAd, 358. 

Muzaffar ad-Din KAkubAri, the sou 
of Zain ad-Din, 358 , 360; and 
vol. II. p. 535. 

Band Muzaffar, 162. 

Ibn MuzAhim, 81. 

‘Muzaikiya, 514. 


N 

NabhAn al-FakAsi *iii)'), 663, 

an-NAbigha ad-DubyAni, 346. 
r Ibn an-Nablb, 490, 491, 492, 493. 
*Ibn Abi ’n-NadA, AbA ’1-A1A, 586. 
Ibn Abi ’n-NadA BilAl, 538. 

Band Nadab, 510. 

Nadr Ibn Azd, 631. 

*an-Nadr Ibn Shumail, 549. 

*AbA 'n-Nadr al-Kalbi, 27. 

Nadira Bint SAtirAn, 318. 

’Safe, the Traditionist, 521. 

*NAfe, the korAn-reader, 522. 
‘Naiisa, 574. 



an-Nafs az-Zakiya, 26. 

*NahAr Ibn Tausla, 511, 516. 

*Ibn an-NahbAs, 424. 

’NahrawAn, 376. 

*an-NahrawAni al-MoAfa, 374. 

AbA NahshAl, 650; see Mutammim. 
’NajAh Ibn Salama, 59, 61 , 493. 
an-NajAshi, the poet, 515. 

AbA ’n-Najib al-MarAghi, 145. 

AbA Najiya, 41. 

Najm ad-Din AiyAb, 301. 
an-NakhAi IshAk Ibn Muhammad, 
106. 

an-NakhAi, Ibn Warka, 28. 
NakjawAn, 361. 

*an-NakkAsh al-BaghdAdi, 14. 
*an-Namari Abu Abd Allah, 37. 
*an-N4mus, island, 538. 

Nash A ’1-Mulk, Ibn al-Munajjim, 
592. 

’Nasibin of the East, 492. 
an-NAsih; title of the vizir Ibn Ba- 
kiya, 273. 

’an-NAsih, Said Ibn al-MubArak Ibn 
ad-DahhAn, 175, 599. 

Nasim, chamberlain of theFatimide 
khalif al-HAkim, 453. 

Nasim, a slave-girl, 661. 

NAsir ad-Din Muhammad, the son of 
Shirk Ah, 360. 

’NAsir Ibn Abd as-Saiyid, 523. 

'Ibn NAsir as-SalAmi, 537. 

Nasir Ibn Ismail, the sharif, 227. 
Naslr ad-Dawla MansAr, the Mer- 
wanide, 282. 

*Nasr Ibn Ismail, the Samanide, 314. 
Nasr Ibn MahmAd, the Mirdaside, 
139, 140. 

’Nasr an-Numairi, 536, 537. 

Nasr Ibn SaiyAr, 277. 

Nasr Ibn SubAktikin, 331. 

’Nasr Allah Ibn Abd Allah, 537. 
Nasr ad-Dawla, the Merwanide, 281, 
282. 

Nasr ad-Din MahmAd, son oflzz ad- 
Din MasAd, 543. 

AbA Nasr Ibn Abd al-KhAiik, 11. 
’NawAr, Farazdak’s wife, 624, 625. 
Ibn NemA; see AbA ’th-ThenA. 
Niftawaih, 374. 

NizAm ad-Din Ibn MarwAn, 281. 
’NizAm al-Hadratain, 151, 154. 
NizAm al-Mulk, the vizir, 150, 151, 
231, 440, 441 , 442. 

’NizAr al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz, 525. 
*an-NomAn; the kddis of that fa¬ 
mily, 565. 

"an-NomAn; AbA Abd Allah al-Ha- 
san Ibn Ali, 571, 572, 574. 
’an-NomAn, AbA Abd Allah Muham¬ 
mad, 566 et seq., 570. 
"an-NomAn, AbA '1-Hasan Ali, 565, 
567, 568, 569, 
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*an-NomAn, AbA Hanlfa, the imdm, 
555. 

’an-NomAn, AbA Hanifa, the kddi, 
565. 

*an-NomAn, AbA ’1-KAsim lAbd al- 
Aziz, 569, 571, 572. 
an-NomAn Ibn al-MarzubAn, 556. 
’an-NomAn Ibn Muhammad, 565. 
an-NomAn Ibn al-Mundir, 42. 

*Ibn an-NomAn; see Muhammad. 
’NomAn al-ArAk, 133, 148. 

Ibn Nubdta as-Saadi, 257,258,259, 
260, 278. 

’NAh Ibn Kais, 439. 

*NAh Ibn' Nasr, the Samanide, 314. 
AbA Nuhair as-Saadi, 650. 
‘an-Nukaib, 219, 224. 
an-Nukhaila, mosque, 430. 

*Ibn Nukta, 101. 

*an-Numairi, Nasr, 536, 537. 

NAn ; see Ibn Zi 'n-NAn. 

NAr ad-Din ArslAn SbAh, 361, 487. 
*NAr ad-Din, MahmAd Ibn-Zinki, 
330, 338, 458. 
an-NAri, AbA '1-FadAil, 543. 
’Nusaib Ibn RiAh, -the poet, 615 
’Nusair, 475, 485. 
an-NAshari, Ahmad Ibn MansAr, 530, 
532, 535. 
an-NAshjAni, 396. 

NAshtikin, 167. 

AbA NuwAs, 33, 639, 640. 


O 

’AidObAda, al-Bohtori, 657. 

AbA Ob Ada Ibn Yahya, 664. 

Obaid Ibn al-Husain; see ar-RAi. 
*AbA Obaid, the kddi, 447, 449. 
Obaid Allah Ibn Hibat Allah, 135. 
’Obaid Allah Ibn Omar, 608. 

Obaid Allah Ibn Omar al-Omari, 673. 
Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaimanlbn Wahb, 
192. 

Obaid Allah Ibn Toghj, 218. 

Obaid Allah Ibn Yahya, 61, 664. 
'AbA Obaida, 388. 

The Obaidites, 388. 

Obba, 81. 

Odda tad-Din, Ibn al-KaisarAni 155. 
Odda tad-Dawla, the HamdAnide, 
416. 

The Okail Arabs, 143. 

The Okail family, 415 et seq. 
al-Okaili, AbA Said, 72. 
al-Okaili, AbA DuwAd, 528. 
’Omaiya Ibn Abi ’s-Salt, 424. 

BanA Omaiya, 144. 

Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, 616. 

Omar Ibn HAni, 637. 

Omar Ibn al-KhattAb, 304, 345, 
631, 651, 654. 
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Omar Ibn Muhammad, the kddi, 16. 
Omar Ibn Abi Rabla, 396. 

Ibn Omar, Abd Allah, 521, 649,650, 
and vol. I.p. 567. 

*AbA Omar az-ZAhid, 43. 

Omm Amr, 533. 

Omm al-Khair FAtima, 502. 

Omm MaudAd, 159. 

Omm Mutammim, 649. 

’Ibn Onain, the poet, 176, 237,305, 
590. 

OsAma Ibn Munkid, 459. 

Ibn Abi OsAma, 65. 
al-OtAridi, Ibn Abd al-JabbAr, 65, 
66 . 

Otba AbA 's-SAib Ibn Obaid Allah, 
the kddi, 93. 

’Otbi, 107. 
al-Otbi, 56. 

al-Otbi, AbA Nasr, the historian, 
266, 333. 

*al-Otbi, the poet, 106. 

’OthmAn Ibn Said, 433. 

’OtrAr, 310. 

*al-Ozaib, 172, 445. 

'Ibn Ozair as-SijistAni, 27. 
al-Ozairi, 25. 
al-Ozri, 121. 

The Ozrite, 295. 


P 

’PelilewAn Ibn Ildukuz, 360, 361. 


R 

ar-Rabada, 288. 

ar-Rabi Ibn YAnus, 464, 556, 557, 
560. 

Ibn ar-Rabi al-Jizi, 447, 448. 
Rabia Ibn Jaafar, 346. 

Rabia Ibn Saad, 36. 

*Ibn Rabn at-Tabari, 312, 314. 
*ar-RAdi Yazid, the Abbadide, 188, 
191. 

'Ibn ar-RaffA, poet, 133. 

“ar-RAl, Obaid Ibn al-Husain, 397, 
536. 

RaidAn as-Saklabi, 529. 

*Ibn RAik, 267, 268, 269, 271. 

The Rais ar-RuwasA, 48. 

Ibn Rais ar-RuwatA, 304. 

Ibn RaiyAn, AbA ’1-KAsim Ali, 6. 

’Ibn RaiyAn, AbA ’1-Hazm Makki, 
434. 

RajA Ibn Sahl as-SaghAni, 673. 

Ibn RajA, Abd Allah, 559. 

’Ibn Abi ’r-RajA, 328. 

*ar-Rashld Ibn az-Zubair, vol, I, 
p. 143. 

AbA ’r-RakAmak, 528. 
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*Raklm, 540. 

’ar-Rakmatain, 520. 

*Abu Rakwa, 452. 

*ar-RamAdi, poet, 644. 

Ibn ar-Ramkarem, 424. 

RAshida, mosque, 452. 

RAshida, village, 507. 

Ibn Rashik, 86, 387. 

Ibn Rauh, Ahmad Ibn Omar, 374. 
ar-Rauhi, Abu ’1-Hasan, 527. 
*ar-RAzi, Abu Bakr, 311. 
ar-RAzi, Fak-hr ad-Din, 237. 

*Ibn ar-RazzAz, 300, 306. 

Band RiAb, 613. 
ar-RiAhi, Abu Abd Allah, 83. 
*RiMt FurAwa, 9. 
ar-Rida, Ali Ibn Musa, 384, 385, 
496. 

ar-Rida, Ali Ibn TirAd, 154. 
’ar-Rida Mohammad, the sharif, 
118. 

’Rida ad-Din al-Kazwini, 467, 473. 
Abd ’r-Rida al-FAriki, 284. 

Abd ’r-Rida Ibn Sadaka, 296. 

Ibn ar-RifAi, Ahmad, 169. 

RihAn, Aziz ad-Dawla, 326. 

RikAsh, 653. 

Roderic, king of the Goths, 477, 
479, 483, 484. 

RftdrAwar, 288. 

’RddrAwari, 290. 

’ar-RddrAwari, Abd ShujAa Muham¬ 
mad, 288. 

Rumaik Ibn HajjAj, 129. 
*ar-Rumaikiya, 129. 

’ar-RusAfa, 64. 

’ar-RusAfi, Muhammad Ibn al-RaffA, 
133. 

S 


*Abd Saad al-KhuwArezmi, 563, 
564. 

*Abd ’s-SaAdAt Hibat Allah, the sha¬ 
rif, 575. 

’as-Saadi, Abd Abd ar-RahmAn, 
Ibn Saadun al-Kortobi, 467. 

Ibn Saba, Abd Allah, 28. 

Ibn as-SabbAgh, 284. 
as-SabbAk, Abd ’1-Hasan, 532. 

Ibn as-SAbi; see Ghars an-Nima. 
Ibn as-SAbi, HilAl; vol. II. p. 362. 
SAbik Ibn Mahmdd, the Mirdaside, 
141. 

*as-SAbik al-Maari, 285. 

Ibn Sabr, the kddi, 374.' 

*Sabra, 381. 

Sadaka Ibn Mansdr Ibn Mazyad al- 
Asadi, 153, 232. 

Ibn Sadaka, Abd ’r-Rida, 296. 
as-Sadefi, Abu Shabib, 475. 

SAdik Ibn Badr, 244, *45, 248. 


Abd SAdik al-Madini, 594. 
as-Saddsi; see Muwarrij. 

*as-SAAdi, 607. 

Ibn SAed, Hibat Allah; see Ibn at- 
Talnqid. 

Ibn as-Sa£fAr, 435. 

*Ibn as-SaffAr Ydnus, 433. 
as-SaghAni; see RajA Ibn Sahl. 
as-SAhib Ibn AbbAd, 256. 

Ibn as-SAhib, 587. 

’Sahl Ibn Saad, 607. 

Ibn Sahl; see Hibat Allah. 
as-Saib Ibn Bishr, 28. 

’Said Ibn al-AAsi, 437, 439, 619, 
626, 636. 

’Said Ibn Abd al-Aziz, 439. 

Said Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn, the 
Omaiyide, 393. 

’Said Ibn Hibat Allah, 601. 

’Said Ibn JAbir, 82. 

’Said Ibn Makhlad, 57, 60, 631. 
Said Ibn Masada, 460. 

Said Ibn OthmAn Ibn AffAn, 510. 
Said Ibn Yahya ad-DubaitM, 103. 
Said Ibn Abi Said, 9. 
f Abd Said al-lstakhri, 363, 365, 
Abd Said al-Adawi, 374. 

*Abd Said, Muhammad Ibn Ydsuf, 

666 . 

*Ibn Said, Ali Ibn Mdsa, the histo¬ 
rian and geographer, 216. 

SAid (or SAed J-sLe), ibn Ahmad 
at-Kortubi, 308, 811. 
as-Saidi, Muhammad Ibn BarakAt, 
594. 

’Saif Ibn Zi-Yazan, 671, 672. 

Saif ad-Dawla Ibn HamdAn, 308, 
309, 416. 

*Saif ad-Din al-Aamidi; see vol. II. 
p. 235. 

’/Are as-SAigh, 130. 

’Saihun, 229. 

as-Saimari, Abu Abd Allah, 68. 
as-Saimari, Abd Jaafar, 629. 
*as-Sairafi, Omar Ibn Ali, 411. 

Ibn SaiyAr; see Nasr. 

‘Ibn SaiyAr Ahmadal-Marwazi,411. 
*Saiyid al-Ahl, 594. 

.as-Saiyida Nafisa, 574. 

Ibn Abi ’s-SAj, 218, 223.. 

"as-SAji, Abd Yahya, 411. 
*Sakalliya, 105. 

’as-Sakb, poet, 549, 354. 

Sakhr, 668, 670. 

as-SakhtiAni, Abu Bakr Aiydb, 521, 
608. 

*Saki 1-FurAt, 416, 418, 423. 

Abd, ’s-Sakr, the vizir, 57, 58. 
f Ibn Abi ’s-Sakr, 148. 

*Sala, 520. 

Saladin; see SalAh ad-Din, 

*Ibn as-SalAh, 469, 470, 491. 


SalAh ad-Dln, the sultan, 339, 341, 
342, 352 ei seq. 

*SalAmi, 144. 

’as-SalAmi, Abd ’1-Fadl Moham¬ 
mad, the hdfiz, 10 
as-SalAmi, Abd '1-Husain Ali, the 
historian, 314. 

*as-SalAmi, Abu '1-Hasan Muham¬ 
mad, the poet. 110. 

*as-SalatAn al-Abdi, 513, 517. 

SAlih 1 bn al-Asbagh at-Tandkhi,657. 
Abd SAlih, 552, 553. 

Abd SAlih, Traditionist, 648. 

Ibn SAlih, the sharif, 494. 

Ibn SAlim, Abd ’1-Hasan, 20. 
*Saljuk, 224, 229. 

Ibn as-SallAr, Makki Ibn Mansdr, 6. 
Salm Ibn Ahwar, 276. 

Ibn as-Salt, Ibrahim, 320. 

Ibn SamAa at-Tamimi, 63. 

Ib i as-SamAni, 289, 576. 

The Samanides, 313. 

’SammAk Ibn Hart), 564. 

*Ibn as-SammAk, Abd ’1-AbbAs, 18, 
385. 

*as-SammAn, 49, 50. 

’Samndn Ibn Hamza, 12. 

*Ibn Samodn, 21. 

Sam ; Ama, 636. 
as-Samdel Ibn AAdiya, 343. 

*Ibn SanA ’1-Mulk, Hibat Allah, 368, 
589, 655. 

Ibn SanA ’1-Mulk, Jaafar, 593. 

The' SanAa, 573. 

*as-SanAni, Mutarrif Ibn MAzin, 362. 
’SanbAja, 388, 474. 

SApdr Zu ’1-AktAf, 318, 319. 
’Sarakosti, 132. 

’SardAniya, 381. 

*Abd 's-Sari Sahl Ibn Abi GhAlib, 
370, 373. 

*Ibn as-SAri, 52. 

*Ibn Abi Sari, 611. 

SArim ad-Din ; see KAimAz. 

’Sarir ad-Dahab, 223. 

’Sarkhad, 507. 

Ibn as-SarrAf, 556. 

’SarrAj, 53. 

’Ibn as-SarrAj, grammarian, 52. 
’SAsAa Ibn NAjia, 615, 616. 

Satih, 123. 

’as-SAtirun, 318. 

’SauAr, 613. 

Abd ’s-Sadd Ibn AmrAn, 538. 
*Sauda, 50. 

SawAb, Shams ad-Din, 489. 
’as-SawAd, 641. 

*as-SawAd; see Ard. 

*The Seljdkides, 224, 225. 

Abd Shabib as-Sadefi, 475. 

*Ibn ShAdAn, 44. 

Ibn ShaddAd, BahA ad-Din, 360. 
*Ibn ShAdi, Ahmad Ibn AmmAr,255. 
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ShAdil lbn Sind, 437. 
as-ShadyAkhi, Abd al-WabhAb lbn 
SbAh, 50*. 
as-ShAfl, 575. 

’ShAh Armen, Muhammad lbn Ibra¬ 
him al-Kutbi, 360. 
as-ShAh lbn MlkAI, 38. 

’/An ShAh, Abd al-WabhAb, 501. 
as-SbahhAmi, Wajlh lbn TAhir,502. 
Ibn ShAhin, Abb ’1-Haija, 416. 
lbn ShahrAb, Abd Salama, 437. 
lbn Shal Allah, 6 53. 

Shaiba Ibn al-Walld al-Absi, 36. 
’/An Abi Shaiba, 3 7 3. 

The shaikh; see SAdik Ibn Badr. 
’Shajari, 579. 

*lbn as-Shajari, 575. 

’/An ShAkir, 315. 

*AbA ShAma, the historian; see 
vol. II. p. 190. 

lbn Abi ShAmir, an-NomAn, 346, 
348. 

’/An ShanabAd, 16, 268. 

’as-Shara, 238. 

Sharaf ad-Dln at-TAsi, 470, 581, 
582. 

Sharaf ad-Dawla, the Okailide,143. 
’Sharaf al-MaAli, 155. 

Sbaraf al-Mulk al-KhuwArezmi, 563, 
564. 

*Ibn Sharaf al-KairawAni, 94. 
*as-SharAt, 219, 224. 

’ShAri, 670. 

Ibn as-Sharld; see Amr. 
as-Sharlf al-AAbid, 206. 
’as-Sharkiya, 230, 542. 
lbn as-ShahrozAri; see KamAl ad- 
Dln. 

*Ibn Sharya al-Jurhumi, 121. 

Ibn ShAtll, AbA ’1-Fath Obaid Allah, 

11 . 

as-Shatranji, AbA Hafs, 92. 
*as-Shatranji as-SAli, 68. 

SheherdAr lbn Shir Ayah, 11. 

’Shibl ad-Dawla MukAtil, 412. 

Ibn Abi ’s-Shibl, AbA Ali, 102, 418. 
’Shifya, 418, 423. 

ShihAb ad-Dln; see GhAzi. 

*ShihAb al-Hadratain, 154. 

Ibn as-Shihna, 367. 

ShibrAm, 69. 

*as-ShijAi, 523. 

*lbn as-Shikhkhlr, 364. 

Shikk, 123. 

’Shilbi, 129. 

as-Shilbi; see Ibn AmmAr al-An- 
dalosi. 

as-ShirAzi, AbA IshAk, 444, 447. 
ShirkAh, Asad ad-Dln, 339. 

Ibn ShirAyah, 11. 

"Ibn Shoaib, 175. 

AbH Shoaib al-HarrAni, 9. 
lbn Shuhaib, 109. 

t 1 


ShujAa Ibn FAris, 583. 

ShurAhll Ibn Maan, 34 4, 345. 

*The ShurAt, 670. 

ShAsh,361. 

Sibkha Bardwil, 456. 

*Sibt lbn at-TaAwizi, 162. 

Slda, 81. 

Ibn Slda, 305. 

Sifiin, 205. 

*as-SihAni, 668. 

*as-SikhtiAni, 521 and volume II. 

p. 588. 
as-Silafi, 323. 

SimAk lbn an-NomAn, 533. 
as-SijistAni, 447. 

SinAn, AbA ’1-Hasan,339, 340, 341. 
lbn SinAn; see al-KhafAji. 

Sindi Ibn ShAhik, 466. 

*as-Sindiya, 93, 94. 

*Sinj AbbAd, 366. 

Sinjar lbn Malak ShAh, 232, 233, 
356. 

Sir Ibn Abi Bakr, 191, 199. 
as-Slraii, AbA '1-Hasan al-MubArak, 
576. 

*as-SlrawAn, 497. 

Sisebert, 81. 

Sissah Ibn DAhir, 69, 70, 72. 
’SitAr, 50. 

*as-SitArAn, 49, 50. 

Spain under the Omaiyides, 188. 
'Subuktikln, 330, 336. 

*lbn Subuktikln, MahmAd, 329. 
as-Sndaira, 577. 

’Sudda, 649, 656. 
as-Suddi; see al-BastAmi. 

*Ibn Abi Sufra, 508. 
as-Suhaili, AbA ’1-KAsim, 672. 
’Suhaim IbnWathil, 613, 614. 

*Ibn Subaiya, 630, 633. 

SAk al-Arj, 66. 

SAk al-KhawwAssln, 341. 
’Sukkara, 117. 

"lbn Sukkara al-HAshimi, 115. 
*as-Sukkari, AbA Said, 627. 
as-Sulaibi,Ali IbnMuhammad,381. 
SulaimAn lbn Abd al-Malik, tbe 
Omaiyide, 485, 615, 620. 
’SulaimAn Ibn Fahd, 420, 424. 
SulaimAn Ibn DAwAd,the SaljAkide, 
230. 

SulaimAn Ibn Kutulmish, 143. 

Ibn Abi SulaimAn, 564. 

*as-SAli; see Aba Bakr. 
as-SAli, Ibrahim, 496. 

SultAn lbn Ibrahim al-Makdisi,594. 
SultAn ad-Dawla FannakhosrA, 278, 
279. 

*Ibn SultAn al-Ghanawi, 138. 
’SumAdih, 204. 

*Ibn SumAdih, 200. 
*a$-SumAdibiya, 200, 204, 205. 
’SAmenAt, 33*. 


*a*-SAri, Abd al-Muhsin, vol. II. 
p. 176. 

Surr Durr, 282, 291. 


T 

TaAsif; see Alam ad-Dln. 

’TaAwizi, 167. 

’/An at-TaAwizi, 162, 169, 545. 
*at-Tabarkhazi, 108. 

Ibn TabAtabA, Abd Allah, 380. 

AbA Taghlib al-HamdAni; see al- 
Ghadanfir. 

’TAhirlbn Abd al-Azlz, 82. 

’TAhir al-Makdisi, 6, 11. 

TAhir Ibn Muhammad al-HAshimi, 
662. 

*at-TAhir ZA ’1-ManAkib, 122. 

*AbA TAhir ad-Duhli, kddi of Misr, 
379, 566, 567. 

AbA TAhir al-Halabi, 155. 

Tahya, 347. 

*Taimiya, 97. 

’/An Taimiya ’1-HarrAni, 96. 

AbA ’t-Taiyib; see Ibn GhalbAn. 
AbA Taiyib, the shaikh, 527. 

*TAj al-Mulk; see AbA ’1-GhanAim 
lbn DArest. 

TAj ar-RuwasA, 137. 
at-TAjir, Ibn Abi Saad, 524. 
at-TAjiya, 161. 

Taki ad-Din Omar, nephew of SalAh 
ad-Dln, 859. 

Talha Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, 
15. 

’Talha tat-TalhAt, 510. 

*AbA TAlib al-Makki, 20. 

Tall; see Tell. 

♦Tall RAhit, 178. 

Tall Tauba, 284, 421. 

*at-TallAfari, AbA l-Hasan (?) Ali, 
111, 114, 115. 

*at-TallAfari, ShihAb ad-Din Mah¬ 
mAd, 115. 

’/An at-Talmid, Hibat Allah Ibn 
SAAd, 499, 596. 

Ibn at-Talmid, Motamid al-Mulk 
AbA ’1-Faraj Yahya, 597. 

AbA TammAm, the poet, 511, 657, 
658, 659. 

Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn BAdis, 494, 
Tamim lbn Zaid al-Kaini, 614. 
’Tarafa, the poet, 618, 619. 
’at-Tarafi, AbA Abd Allah, 433. 
’TarArA, 376. 

’/An TarArA ’I-Jazlri, 874. 

*Tarlf, 670. 

’/An Tar If, 668. 

*at-Tarikhi, 83, 678. 

TArik lbn Nusair, 81, 82. 

’TArik Ibn ZiAd, 476, 477, 484. 
‘TarkhAn, 310. 
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Ibn Tarkhftn, Abft Bakr, 2. 

*Ibn Tarkhftn, Abft Nasr al-Fftrftbi, 
30. 

Taufik Ibn Muhammad, 155. 
*at-Taubldi, Abft Haiyftn, 260,264. 
Ibn Tausia; see Nahftr. 
at-Tawftna, 360. 

Tftwfts, 672. 

Tchaklrbek, 230. 

Tell Beni Saiyftr, 417. 

*Tell Nohftka, 670. 

Tell; see also Tall. 

Thftbitlbn Sinftn, 269. 

Tbftbit Ibn Zftta, 555. 

Tbftlaba Ibn Dftdftn, 493. 
*ath-Thftlabiya, 493. 

AbA 'th-Tbanft Mahmftd Ibn Nemft 
Ibn Arslftn, 117. 

*Tharthftr, 318, 320. 
ath-Thauri, Ahmad Ibn Ali, 374. 
*Ibn Thawftba, 58, 61. 

Ibn Abi Thiyftb, 260. 

*Thoali, 641. 

ath-Thoali; see Amr Ibn al-Maslh. 
*Thumftli, 31, 34. 

*Tikin; see al-Khassa. 

Tikin al-Khazari, 218. 

Tin Mall, 210,215, 217. 

Tirftd az-Zainabi, 154. 

*lbn Tirftd ; see az-Zainabi. 
*at-Tirimmfth, 371, 374, 586. 
Todmir, 129, 130, 477, 486. 
Toghj Ibn Juff, 217, 221, 222. 
at-Toghrfti, Abft Ismail, 355. 
Toghrulbek, the Seljftkide, 224, 
229. 

Toghrul Bek (Togbrul), Ibn Mu¬ 
hammad, the Seljftkide, 338. 
Toledo, 189. 

*Abft Tufail, Aamir Ibn Wftthila 
al-Laithi, 564. 

Tujibi, 132. 

Tukush Ibn Alp Arslftn, 442. 
Tumftdir, 670. 

*Tftmart, 217. 

*Ibn Tftmart, 205, 456. 

Tftmin, 183. 

¥ at-Tftr, 247. 

*AbA Turftb, 535. 

Turaithith, 295. 

*at-Turaithithi, 351. 

Turkftn Kbfttftn, 153. 

Turin Shfth; see al-Malik al-Muaz- 
zam. 

AbA t'-Turftk ad-Dabbi, 643. 
Tushftna, 183. 

at-Tftsi, Abft T-Abbfts Muhammad, 
502, 561. 

at-Tftsi, Abft Bakr, 229. 
at-Tftsi; see Sbaraf ad-Din. 

Tustur, 159, 161. 

Tutnsh, 423. 

Tuwaila, 169. 
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Ibn al-Ukwa, 154. 

*01fts, 507. 

*al-Ulftsi, 503, 507. 

Dmaima, 653. 

Dmm; see Omm. 

*al-Ushnftndftni, Said Ibn Harftn, 
.39, 43. 

*ai-Ushnftni al-Milhi, 116. 
al-Ustftd, 256. 

Ibn Abi Uwais, 522. 


W 

*al-Waddfth, 653. 

Ibn Waddftb, Muhammad, 85. 
Waddftn, 615. 

*Wftdi T-Kura, 486, 615. 

*AbA T-Wafft, 320. 

*Wahb Ibn Munabbih, 671. 

*Wahb Ibn Wahb, 673. 

Ibn Wahb; see Obaid Allah. 

Ibn Wahbftn al-Mursi, 127. 
"Wahim, 626. 

’Wahrftni, 95. 

Wahraz, 672. 

Wajih Ibn Tfthir, 502. 

Ibn Waki 432. 

*al-Wftkisa, 445. 

¥ Wftkidi, 64. 

¥ al-Wftkidi, 61. 
al-Wakshi, Abft ’l-Walid, 199. 
al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik, 622. 
al-Walid Ibn Hishftm; see AbA 
, Bakwa. 

^al-Walid Ibn Obaid, 657. 
^al-Walid Ibn Tarif, 668. 

Ibn Abi T-Walid, 79. 
al-Wansbartsi, 208 et seq. 

Ward al-Muna, 247. 

Ibn Warka ’n-Nakhfti, 28. 

*Warsh, 434, 522. 

*Warshftn, 434. 

*al-Warrftk ar-Rftzi, 65. 

’Washka, 205. 

‘Washsha, 648. 
al-Wasi, 535. 

*Wftsil Ibn Atft, 642. 

Wathil Ibn Amr, 614. 

"Wftthila Ibn al-Asbka, 489. 

*Ibn Wftthila al-Laithi, 564. 
*Wathima, 648. 

*Wathima Ibn Mftsa, 647. 

*Ibn Wathima, 648. 

*Ibn Wazir, Abft i-Makftrim Hibat 
Allah, the kdtib, 591, 593. 
Witiza, 81. 

Ibn Wubaib, 209. 


I V 

*Yabrin, 126, 170, 295. 
al-Yaghisftni, Salfth ad-Din Mu¬ 
hammad, 338. 

Yabya Ibn Ali, theldriside, 183. 
*Yahya Ibn Hudail, 82. 

Yabya Ibn Khftlid, the Barmekide,' 
344, 345. 

Yabya Ihn Main, 676. 

Yahyalbn Tamim as-Sanbftji, 207. 
¥ Yahya Ibn Yahya an - Naisftpftri, 
348, 350. 

Yahya Ibn Zaid,the Alide, 276,277, 
638, 639. 

Ibn Yahya, algebraist, 321. 

‘'Ibn Abi Yahya, 411. 

*Ibn Yakftb, the bdfiz, 349, 350. 

Ibn Yftkftt al-Muzaffar, 267. 

AbA Yala Hamza, the kddi, 426. 
"Yaltikin, 217, 222. 
al-Yftmi, 538. 

Band Yarbfta, 656. 

¥ al-Yftrftkiya, 487, 492. 

Yftsir, Abft T-Faraj, 538. 
*al-Y4siriya, 495, 496. 

Ibn Yazdftd, 533. 

* Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, 372. 

Yazid Ibn al-Kumait, 561. 

Yazid Ibn Mazyad, 403, 668. 

Yazid Ibn Moawia, 67. 

Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira al-Fa- 
zftri, 399, 557. 

AbA Yazid, the kharijite, 182. 
¥ Yazidi, 51. 

¥ al-Yazidi, Abft Abd Allah, the gram¬ 
marian, 50. 

al-Yazldi, Abft Ali Ismail, 462. 
al-Yazidi, Abft Muhammad Yahya, 
36, 174. 

Yuhannalbn Khailftn, 307, 308. 
¥ Yftnus Ibn Abd Allah, 433. 

Ibn Yftnus, the astronomer, 451, 
452. 

¥ Ibn Yftnus; see Kamftl ad-Din. 
Yftsuf al-Khowftrezmi, 230, 231. 
Yftsuilbn Tftshiiln, 189 et seq., 203. 
AbA Yftsuf, the kddi, 345, 560. 


Z 

Ibn Zftbal, 503. 

*Ibn Zafar as-Sakalli, 104. 

"Zftghftl, 511. 

az-Zfthir al-Jazari, 419, 420. 

Tahir ad-Din ar-Rftdrftwari, 288. 
¥ az-Zfthira, 433. 

*az-Zahrft, 188, 198. 

Zaid Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Mosftb, 496, 
498. 

Zaid al-Khail, 577. 



*Zaid ton al-KhattAb, 651. 

*Zaid ton Ali Zain al-AAbidln, 274 
et seq., 638, 639. 

ZakA, the emir, 448. 

Zalm ad-Dawla Baraka, 421. 

*Za!m ar-RuwasA, Abd ’1-KAsim, 
281 etseq., 287. 

Zain al-AAbidin, Ali, 626,621,622. 

Zain ad-Dln Ali Ibn Baktikin, 296, 
338, 458. 

*az-Zeinabi, kAdi ’1-KodAt, .TalAl ad- 
Dln, Abd ’1-KAsim Ali Ibn TirAd, 
151,153,154,234,281,501,576, 
579, 5.84, 586, 587. 

*Ibn az-ZaiyAt, the vizir, 249. 

’ZakariyA Ibn Yahya as-S4ji, 411. 

Zaki ad-D!n; see al-Mundiri. 

az-Zall4ka, 190. 

ZamAalbn al-Aswad, 678, 677. 

*Zamakhshar, 325, 327. 

*az-Zamakhsbari, 321, 413, 576. 

Ibn az-ZanjAri, 491. 

*Abd ZarA TAbir al-Makdisi, 6,11. 

Ibn az-Zarawi, 692. 


Aajam adjami 

djami 25. 

t, 199. 

Adm al-Bahtra, 213, 217. 

The Abddls, 98. 

The Abnd, 671, 672. 

Adk ((Jj'Ae), 648. 

Adi, 277. 

Anl an-Nasb, 122. 

Akhrab, 439. 

624. 

The Akhydrs, 98. 

Akrdbddin, 601. 

Al. A ao«n commencing by the 
article and forming an honorary 
title is equivalent to the same noun 
without the article and followed 
by the word ad-Din, 493. 

Aldma 327. 

Alldma 328. . 

Amir al-Mdminin, 632. 

Amir al-Umard, 271. 

v J-*c (list, account), 498. 

Anbas, 22. 

The AnsArs, 514, 667. 

Anted, 26. 

Arraj, 462. 
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"Zardafna, 657, 664. 

ZarlA, 657. 

Ibn Zarlk (7), 495. 
az-ZarkA, 524, 525. 

Ibn Zarkdya, 44. 

*ZArdd, 520. 

ZAt AushAl, 615. 

*az-ZaurA, 299, 353. 

*Ibn Zenji, the kdtib, 53. 

Ibn Zi ’n-Ndn, 189. 

ZiAd- al-AAjam, Abd AmAma, 512, 
513, 514. 

ZiAd Ibn Ablh, 609, 611. 

ZiAd Ibn Moawla, 346. 

ZiAd Ibn SulaimAn; see ZiAd al-AA¬ 
jam. 

*Ibn Zibirj, 98. 

Ibn ZibrikAn, 438. 

Zinki Ibn Mauddd, S57, 358. 
Zubaid Ibn Saab, 85. 

Zubaida, daughter of the vizir Ni- 
zAm al-Mulk, 284, 286. 
*Zubaidi, 85. 

*az-Zubaidi, Muhammad, 83. 
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Arrash, 462. 

Ashdb as-Shura, 3. 

The Asharites, 295. 

Astorldb, 581. 
al-Astorldb al-khatti, 470. 
Astrolabes, 581, 582, 

Association (polytheism), $93. 

(index), 5. 

Adn (dJ 6 ). 678. 

The Autdds, 98. 

y.ji 651 . 

Badra, 642, 

Bddinjdn, 133, 

Bakl, 255. 

Bakydr, 297. 

Bandt Naash, 266. 

Beards; their proper length, 611. 
The Borda (the author of), 595. 
Black dirhems, 239. 

The BudalAs, 98. 

Butndn, 26. 

equivalent , 589, 

Camphor, signifies whiteness, 161. 
Chambers (or cells)', Youths of the, 
271. 

Chanting of the Koran, introduced 
by Abi Bakra, 516. 
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*az-Zubaidi, Hasan ton Abd Allah, 
82. 

’az-Zubair Ibn al-AuwAm, 64. 
’Zuhair ton Abi Salma, 564. 

Zd '1-KifAyatain, Ali, 262, 263. 

Zd Marakh, 345. 

Zd 'g-Sharaiain, 154. 

Zd ’1-WizAratain, 127, 130. 

Zuhair, mawla of Ibn Abi AAmir, 

200 . 

Zuhair Ibn Abi Salma, 558. 

Zuhair BahA ad-Din, 201. 

*Zubr, Abd ’1-A1A, 137. 

*Ibn Zuhr, Abd al-Malik, 137. 

Ibn Zuhr, Abd Zaid, 137. 
*fd»Zubr, Muhammad, 134. 
*az-Zuhri, Abd ar-BahmAn Ibn Adf, 
3. 

Zulaikha, daughter of Alp ArslAn, 
422. 

Ibn ZdlAk al-FAriki, 601, 

Ibn Zdta ThAbit, 555. 

Ibn Zdwaitina, 491, 492. 


Colliget, 603. 

Commander of the faithful ; origin 
ot this title, 632. 

Coolness of the eye */*)» 

437. 

Crusaders; dates of their first con¬ 
quests in Syria, 455, 456. 

Cupping, 408. 

Dost (carpet?), 126. 

The day of the House, 347. 

Ddr as-Sanda, 573. 

ad-Diwdn al-Azlz, 164, 233, 304, 
332, 546. This term designated 
the government of the khalif of 
Baghdad, and, in the time of Ss- 
ladin, it was applied to the kha¬ 
lif himself. 

Diwdn al-Khardj, 493. 

Diwdn al-Mukdtidt, 162. 

Diwdn at-Tartib, 90. 

Diwdn at-Taukia, 61. 

Diwdn az-Zimdm, 131. 

Dubdh (^Lji), 637. 

The Earth oppressing by its narrow¬ 
ness, 199. 

The Earth ; its circumference deter¬ 
mined, 315, 316. 

Earth in thy mouth! 427, 428. 

Emir (police magistrate?), 559. 

88 
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Fadls (Confederation of the), 611. 
Paid, 462. 

Fakhri (The), 279, 280. 

Farewell (Year ol the), 384. 
Farrdsh, 633. 

Firaun , 224. 

Franks. Their conquests in Syria, 
4S5, 456. ' ' 

Ghado, tree, 98. 

Gharlb al-Musannaf, 555. 

The Ghauth, 98. 

Gnat (Nimrod’s), 411. 

Babir, 50. 

Baiydn (^L—a.) and Habbftn, 

(e) .^)j these names are often 
mistaken, 54. 

Bdjib, 168. 

Bdl-al-Jarid, etc., 42. 

Hnmiya ( Sd/iib at-), 277. 

Bantam, 42. 

Barrash, 462. 

HarAn 168. 

The Bdshimiydt, 373. 

Bashish, 255. 

Beracl, 219. 

Bikdya wa ikhbdr, 219. 

Bilf al-FudAl, 609, 611. 

315. 

Horns (A tower built with); 442. 
House of wisdom, 479, 480, 484, 

Bums 397 . 

Hunain (The boots of), 573 . 

(ijlis), 618. 

If shin, 224. 

Ikrish, 168. 

Imdm (the bass chord of thelute),115. 
In,dm (oracle), 523. 

claret, 3H. 

Infanticide, 611, 616. 

Irdabb, 70. 

Isbahtd, 224. 

Istitrdd, 425. 

Ithyar, 122 . 

Jaar, 36. 

Jdda ( 3 A*a.), 589. 

Jafr (The), 207. 

Jdhiliydt, 26, 56. 

The Jaiydni cemetery, 14. 

646* 

Jalsd, 610. 

Jarima, 648. 

Jartir ( 651. 


327. 

pf?-, 433. 

Jurubbdn, 94. 

Kdfs (the seven), 118. 

Kddi ’ l-Jamda , 433. 

Kadtd (JJ ji), 573. 

Kaisar, 219. 

Raid, 249. 

KdnAn (dulcimer), 311. 

'ijK (heap), 580. 

Karaz (V)> 37i *- 
The Katdya of Juff, 218. 

Kdzim, 466. 

Kha (^). Signification of this let¬ 
ter repeated four times, 507. 
Khafdrdt, 445. 

Khdkdn, 219. 

Khdnydh, 99. 

Khans, 670. 

Khdriji, 670. 

Khuwdja, 45. 

Ktlja, 554. 

C> LS 265. 

Kisra, 219. 

Kitd (..daS), 167. 

Kildb (trousseau?), 570, 573. 
Kiidba (a written bond), 626. 
Kitdba tal-Inshd, 301. 

Kizdn (pitchers), 159. 

KizStnite derwiches, 158. 

Kubba (a kind of vehicle), 347. 
Kulliydt, 603. 

Kurrdsa, 68 . 

The Kutb, 98. 

Kutub musannafa, 641. 

475, 485, note (2). 


Laff wa Nasr, 161. 

Library of Aleppo pillaged by an 
amateur, 100 . 

Library (Ashrafiya) at Damascus, 
148. ■ 

Lies (when authorized), 509. 
Lithdm, 199. 

MaftAhat, 474. 

Magic that is lawful, 344. 

Mahdk (o 1 ^). »• 

Majlis, 94. 

MajzA, 369. 

Mann , 446. 

MarthAm, 51. 

Makkuk, 534. 


MalAm pension, salary, 

542. > 

Mnzdda, 651. 

Aj-Xar' 8 , 266, 397. 

428. 

Meat; manners of passing it to a 
guest, 642. 

Mirdds, 139. 

Mirwdha tal-Khaish, 92. 

Moallak, 216. 

MclAkhlya, 454. 

Morjians, 646. 

Mother of the faithful , 627. 
Motazelites; origin of their name, 
644. 

( muaddil ), 90. 
b\y, 311. 

Mufaddiliydt, 26, 56. 

Muhammad-, the persons who first 
bore this name, 623. 

Ibn Mukla; the written character 
invented by him, 271. 
Mulaththamun, 189, 199. 

MulAk at-Tawdif, 72, 609, 611. 

445 . 

Musharrif, 296. 


and 87, 143. 

Mustaka, 27, 28, 29. 


tjAy, 496, 498. 

al-Mutarriz (mosque of), 8 . 
Muthallath, 30. 

Muwallad, 604. 
Muwashshahdt, 136, 590. 
Muzakki, 90. 

Muzauwar, 663, 667. 


Nabd (tree), 667. 

Naff At, 167. 

NakAs, 627. 

LLL), 449. 

Nahj al-Baldgha, 172. 

Najdshi, 219. 

Naklb an-Nukabd, 119, 154. 
NakAs, 622, 627. 

Names. There exist numerous exam¬ 
ples of the same names being 
borne by grandfather, father and 
son, 677. 

Nerd, 69. 

Nerdashir, 69. 

Nikrish, 581. 

Niya, 336. 

The Nujabd, or Nujab, 98. 

The Nukabd or Nukab, 98. 

The Nftriya mosque, 458. 


Omaiyides; violation of their tombs,. 
637, 638. 
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Omm A&f, 4S$>„ 

The Ornra, 24$, 466. . 

The People off fee House, $07, 666, 
627 , 

Private judgment (rat, 397. 
PrononridatioE off the Eoriin, whe¬ 
ther it be created or ur created 
{Madia tal-lafz), $59, 881, 

Mdtf, 646, 649. - 
138 . 

Rdis,m, 277, 877, 498.’ 



RifMte dervishes, 139, 

Rxsmma, 682 , 


Sddd, 880, 881. 
as-Sadr al-Amml, 19. 

S&mdn, $24. 

Samsdma , 686. 

S amdm, 277. 

Sdm'ya, pi. Smdni e 126. 

655. 

^j —, 123, 

Sawdd, 841. 

Sharif,. 158. 

Shaving of the head • one of the rites 
of pilgrimage, 415. 

^ jo 9 642, 

Shadb (w»j»«), 528. 

The Shurit, 670. 

Sharia, 408. 


Shth 520. 

818, 826. 

Sibt (L—), S 67. 

Sidra, 10o 

Susty-three yeais; superstition of tie 
Mosliuns respecting that number, 
373. 

as=Stydsatal-Madaniya, 808. 

Solomon (the table of), 48$, 488. 

Tbs staff (L«s&!!) of at-T&si, sort 
of astrolabe, 470, 474, 582. 

Stirrups made of iron for the first 
time, 510. 

Stone (Being bridled or gagged ■with 
a), 501. 

SAl, 224. 

Sultan of sultans, 813, 

Surnames, such as d8« Ful&n. Male 
of those which are employed to 
designate certain doctors of the 
law, 411. 

Sutra , 386. 

Tadmin, 5® 7. 

Taghia (Christian Mag, despot), 478. 

Tahiti, 808, 

Tailesdn, 327, 474. 

Tij (Kubba tal-), 282. 

Tanbdr, 607. 

Tanmir, 266. 

Tdrikh Otbi, 266. 

Tauhid, 21, 264. 

Tmria, £99. 

Tchegkdna 491. 

Tents of a red colour, 426. 
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Ternaries, 86. 

Tesauden 416. 

246. 

Thartd, 643. 

Tarkhlm diminutives, 4S, 
Thumdma, 52®. 

Tobba, 219. 

Torab, 42. 

Thsi’s Staff, 470, 474, 582. 
Urik'dni, 295. 

Vizirs; their stipend onto the Sel- 
jnk government, §97. 

Waif,, 867. 

Waiba, 7®. 

Well, 301, SC? 

B | _ 504. 

Was hi, 643. 
al-Wasi, 835. 

Wasmi, 305. 

Water of (he fees, 147. 

WathU, 644. 

Wathima, 848. 

White dinars, 2®®. 

Wifk, Aufdk, 474 0 

Wild ass (the flesh of the), 239. 

al-Yamtni (a historical work), 288, 
338. 

Yaum at-Tamyts, 24 7 0 

Zainiya college, 467„ 

Zakkdm, 396 0 

Zir, the treble chord of the lute, 115. 
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